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'gilafaC JlgrtcttCtoraC gtoitrnaL 


Thm Fimmi Mal^e Estimmiem 


YY liaye BOW reaehecl th season for maize. The crop lias 

been Imryes-tecl, and quite an appreciable portion of it has already been 
exported. We arc accordingly iio\y in a position to publish a final 
estimate of the crcp^, based upon data receiTecI from our correspondents 
all over the country. During the past six months we have published^, as 
a "'sub-leader,''' a monthly revision of our first estimate of the probable 
crop according to conditions prevailing at the end of December; and we 
tliiiik that the final estimate wdiich ive are about to give reflects the posi- 
tion as fairly as can be expected under present cireiimstances. It is our 
ambition to make our estimates more and more reliable each year, and 
consequently with each season vve hope to introduee fresh improycinents 
into our methods of collection of data and calculation therefrom as well 
as to enlarge the circle of our coiTespondents, In this connection we 
may mention tliat we shall be glad to hear at any time from gentlenTen 
wdio wmuld he prepared to help us next season/ to whom w^e sliall he 
pleased to send particulars as to what the filling in of the forms for iis 
really involves. We would also liere take the opportunity of thankiiig all 
who have so very Idndiy helped us season which has Just 

closed, for their ready assistance iii filling in and posting us the schedules 
supplied to them— •winch service has been done regularly without any 
break' by practically every correspondent. '' ' 

Last nioiith we Imd to report a climinution of the crop by about 
20,000 niuids^ bringing our estimate down to 750^,000 imiids. We are 
pleased to be able to state now that the crop picked up well in May^ so 
that we can now acid 50,000 miiids to our last revision, bringing it up to 
S00;000 niiiids,^^ condition of the crop at the end of Jnue was 2-S2 
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(that is to saj^ not far from an average crop);, representing a probable 
yield of 4*86 rnuids to the acre. The probable yield at the end of May, 
it may be remembered, was 4-54 muids to the acre, based, upon a genera i 
cciiditioii of 2-64.' 

In order that tire progress or otherwise made by the crop each month 
may be properly appreciated, we give below two statements, one showing 
the condition of the crop each month in each of the Magisterial Divisions 
of the Colony, and the other showing the average condition of the crop, 
the jdeld per acre that condition represents, and the total crop promised 
thereby, at the end of each of the months, December — June. As 
usual, tbe figures 1, 2, 3 and 4 are used to represent the conditions 
“'Tair,” /'Average,” and Above the Average,” intermediate 
figures (decimals) representing intermediate states. 

The first statement shows the progress or otherwise the crop has 
made in each of the Magisterial Divisions of the Colony : — 

eONDITION OF CROP. 

(Note . — /I condition ^Utbove the average " Is represented by the figure 4 ; at^erage ” 
by the figure g ; fair'’ by the figure 2 ; and poor'’ by the figure 2 : 
intermediate figures represent corresponding conditions. } 


Division. 


Condition of Crop at End of 



Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

A^ar, 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Lower Umzimkuio ... 

27 

30 

27 . 

2-5 

2 - 5 , 

2*0 

2’0 

Alexandra'' ' 

2‘5 

4*0 

4*0 ■ 

3-0 

3*0 

2*0 

3*0 

Umlazi ... 

3‘0 

3*0 

3*0 

2*5 

2 ‘O 

2*5 

2*0 

Inanda & Indwedwe ... 

3*0 

4*0 

3*0 

2*0 

3*0 

3*0 

2’0 

Lr- Tug'ela & Mapumulo 

2 ’ 0 ' 

4*0 

3*0 

2-0 

3*0 

2-0 

2’0 

Impenclhle ' ' ... 

3’o 

3*0 

3*0 

3*0 

30 

2'0 

4‘0 

Alfred ... 

3-0 

4*0 

3*4 

4*0 

3*0 

■ 4’0 

4‘o 

Ixopo , ... ' ' ... 


4'25 

3*5 

3*0 

2.*75 

3*0 

3*4 

Richmond 

2 ’S 

3*0 

3*0 

2*5 

2'0 

3*0 

3*0 

■Unigeni ... 

3’0 

3*5 

4*0 

32 

' 3*4 

3*5' . 

34 

'New Hanover; 

■ 2*0 

275 . 

2*4 

3*0 

3*0 

.'."'3 A"' ' '' 

,'3*0 

Lion’s„River 

L; 3*0' 

3*0 

2*5 

30 

"' 3’o. 


3*0 

'Umvo'ti 

37 

3*2 

3*2 

3*5 

3*4 

|■^3■o 

34 

■Krantzkop ■ ■ ■ ' . 

... .■ 3 :*o, 

2*0 

4*0 

3*0 

3*0 

i . 3*0 

3*0 

'Underberg- '' 

' '4*0 

3 ^ 

2’4 

2-5 

3*0 

3 0 

3*0 

/■Polela , , 

3*0 

i . ',4*0' ■ 

4*0 

4*0 

4*0 

4’o 

4*0 

'.''Bergvil'ie 

■3*0 ■. 

i"' ,27 

2*0 

i 2*4 ■ 

2-4 

' ' 2'’4.'' 

'2*4' 

Estcon'rt ; „ ■ ... ;■ 

^ .S'"?':'''.. 

2*9 

2 * 5 , 

2'0 

'2'*7 .. 

'>' 2.4 ■'... 

.' 27', 

'Weene'n ' 

3*0 

2'0 

2*0 

2*0 

. 2*0 . . 

.. 2*0 

3*0 

'Kiip, River 

2*8 , 

2 6 

■ 2,75 .. 

■ :'.2*4'.' ':' 


..17 

2*0 

'Cmsinga' ... ■ 

2''0 

2*5 

3*0 

:V.2’'5; 

' . 2 * 0 .'..'' 

3*0 

2*5 

'■Du'tjdee 

■' ■ 2 * 0 : / 

17 

2*0 

■ 2 * 0 .' 

'' 2 * 0 .'' ; 

', 2‘0 

3’0 

Newcastle • 

■ '3*0 

2*9 

' 2-8 

'/'';2*3v''.:' 


I ‘5 

2’0 

VryheidAi 'Ngotshe. 

'' " 2 ’5:,;;:'; 

2*0 

3*0 

I -o 

VO 

ro 

2*0 

.Utrecht ... ■■ 


4*0 

3*0 

2*0 

3'o 

2'0 

2*0 

'Baba'iiaiigo ^ 


■■ 


■■' 2 ‘ 0 ' ■ 

T 0 

2'0 

.'. 2 ' 0 .; 

■'Esho'we & Mtunzini 

'i:3'*0'^ ■'! 

' . 2*5', ■ ■ 

■■"A’ot. 

4*o 

2’0 

2 '5' 

3*0 

Eint >iijaneni''"'' 

' " ' 2*0 ' "! 

''j 

3*4.. 

3*4 

■ 3*0 :■ 

3*0 

2,*Q 

. 4‘o 
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The second statement shows the average condition of the crop (for 
the wlicle Colony)^ the yield per acre jiromised and total crop: — 




Condition. 

Yield per acre. 

Probable total 

At End of — 



Muids. 

Aluids. 

December 

... 

2-7 

4-7 

780,000 

January 

... 

3 * 

5*34 

886,000 

February 


3-0 

S-i6 

856,000 

Alarch 


2-69 


770,000 

April ... 


2*7 

4-65 

770,000 

Alay ... 


2 64 

4-54 

750,000 

June ... 


2*82 

4 -r 6 

800,000 


In onr May issue we referred to the question of the surplus available 
for export from this seasoir's crop. To arrive ai' anything like a toler- 
ably accurate idea of the exportable surplus we must know (a) the prob- 
able extent of the hlatives^ and Indians’ crops^ and (h) the farm con- 
sumption of the Europeans’ crop. In connection with the former of 
these two CGnsideraticns we niaj; repeat what we said in May on the 
subject: — ■ . 

‘■'^Whilst we have not been able to institute any really systematic in- 
quiries as regards the extent of the iSTatives’ crops this 3^ear/^ we remarked^ 
Mi is admitted on all sides — and the reports that we liave received confirm 
the opinion— that the crop will be larger than usual this year. Whilst 
]nany reports state that the ISTatives will be able to sell to a considerable 
extent this year/ we prefer to be conservadivo and reckon on the fact that 
the Natives will at the least be able to support themselves this year. We 
have made careful calculations^ and we think we can safely say that the 
Natives’ and Indians’ crops (the latter^ of course^ is a comparatively 
small crop) together v/ill amount to about 900^000 muids.” 

This practical certainty that^ on the whole, the Natives will be able 
to support tlieinselves this year enables us to consider the European crop 
without any further ref ereuce to the Natives’ requirements: The Euro- 
pean crop, we have estimated, is probably something like 800,000 muids in 
extent this season. The consumption of the European crop in the 
Colony will probably he something like 400,000 muids. We shall tlius 
have an exportable surplus of about 400,000 muids this year— that is to 
say, for consumption not only to oversea ports but to other parts of South 
Africa as well. 

Before we close v^e would like to refer to the 1o.ssps which are oc- 
cuiTing this year thiough grain being sent down to the port in a damp 
condition. Oonsideralde quantities have been rejected by the Govern- 
ment Grader as unfit for export, and as a result theie have heeu heavy 
losses owdng to there not being suiSeient facilities for the dr 3 dng of the 
grain. To endeavour to place the blame would be idle; those who are to 
yl'k: ^ .. b;'; ■' 
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blame have suffered stiffieiently to require no ininnction to ‘TBe careful 
in future”; but: the least that can he said is that it is most regrettable 
that so much absolute waste should have occurred simply through what 
appears to Iiave beeu downright carelessness. What other result but re- 
jection by the Government Grader could be expected in sending down 
clamp mealies to tlie port we cannot think, but whatever chances may 
have been taken bi' those responsible, there has been no doubt' about the 
disillusicnment. We sympathise -with those 'svlio have suffered, but it is 
to be hoped that this year’s experience will not be repeated. 


** Phalaris Gommuiaia , " 


OiTKioxs as to the value of the new winter grasft^ sjo-called ^^Plialarxs 
ccnirMitata/' vary, and vary widely. While one section of those who 
have tried the grass are enthusiastic regarding it, another section are 
disgusted at the results they have had. Mysterious though this difference 
of opinion appears on the face of it, its explanation is simple^ as we hope 
to show in the course of the present article. 

There is not the sliglitest doubt that there are fanners who have had 
fine results from their trial of tliis grass; whilst on the other hand it is 
equally true that a numbei of farmers have had disappointing results. 
Reduced to plain terms, whilst the former find the grass a perennial as 
elaiined for it, the latter dispute its claim to he a perennial, as they find 
they have to plant afresh each year. 

We had a chat on the subject recently with Mr. Geo. Carter, of the 
well-known firm of Messrs. Carter & Co-, who have been doing a great 
deal in the direction of introducing this grass into the Colony ; and he 
esplained to us that tlie reason of the difference of opinion to which we 
have referred is that, whilst those farmers who obtained, directly or in** 
directly, Australian seed have found the grass everything that is claimed 
for it, others, who purchased Phalaris commuiaia seed from Europe, have 
found that this European seed does not produce a perenniar plan^^^ but 
only an annual. While Mr, Carter was with us we turned up an article on 
^"Toowoouba Canary Grass: the so-called 'Phalaris commuiaia' f' which 
appeared in the December^ 1908, issue of the Journal of the TiGtorian 
Department of /Vgriculture, and there we found an explanation of the 
matter, which makes the wdiple thing clear so far as the practical farmey 
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is eoncerned. It appears that seeds of about GO different grasses were re- 
ceiyed GYer twenty years ago by the Curator of the Botanic Gardens^ Too- 
woornbE; Queensland, from the United States Department of Agriculture. 
All the other varieties were lost except one, which persisted in ’ out-of-the- 
way places, such as hedgerows, etc., until four or fye years ago it was 
noticed again and its propagation systematically undertaken. It was at 
first identified as Phalaris commutata — in fact, this was the name of the 
seed imported 20 years ago. The real Phalaris cn/nw-wAhn, however, is 
an annual, while this Australian -acclimatised grass was found to be a 
perennial. Elsewhere in this issue we reproduce in full the article in 
question from the Journal of the A'ictorian Department of Agriculture, 
which apparently gives all that is known on the subject of tlie strange 
eliange which hos come over the European P. commmtata iinfi<y* Aiw- 
tralian conditions. It will he seen that the real specific mihic uf ixxo 
perennial grass is not known with ceidainty, hut it is agreed that it is 
not strictly speaking commutata, and accordingly we shall no longer 
be Justified ill speaking of the grass as ''Phalaris commuiataP Perhaps if 
we adopt the Australian popular name— ^^Toowoomha Canary Grass”— we 
shall he on the safe side and avoid confusion; or we should not be wrong 
in speaking of it as ^T’halaris” pure and simple, although the other name 
is perhaps better. 

Obviously, it is our duty to warn farmers against hiiying 
commutata heed hom Europe, and we would further advise them to make 
^qiiite sure^ when buying so-called /TAalms commuiata'" seed froin South 
African dealers, that the seed has been imported from Australia (oi* <h- 
tained from loca^^ grown Phalaris of the proper perennial variety) aucl 
not from Europe or America. Eurthermore, those who may wish to im- 
port from Australia for themselves are advised to ask for “Toowoomba 
Canary Grass — ^perennial ^Phalaris commutata 


The following have been recently appointed stock inspectors: Mr. 
L. T. Trenor, Mr. John Swales, Mr. A. J. Tanner (assistant for Klip 
Piver Division), Mr. J. M. de Lange (assistant for Utrecht Division), 
Mr. H. B. Chandler (temporarily, for Zululand), Mr. C. Watson (assist- 
ant for Keweastle Division), and Mr. C. J. van Hooyen (assistant for 
Univoti and Krantzkop Divisions). Mr. S* H. Halahaa has been ap- 
pointed an Inspector of Sheep or Sheep Dipping Officer at Union 
Bridge, vice Mr. B. E. Howos, under Law Mo. 48, 1887, ;-'v 
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Momihiy Notes oo^ Bee^Meepirng^ 


Those of oiir readers who are interested in hee-keepiiig will doubtless 
be glad to learn that the Natal Agricultural Journal has, together with 
the South African PouUtjj Journal been chosen by the Natal Bee- 
Keepers^ Association as the official organ of the Association; as a re- 
sult of which they will he kept up to date eoncerning the doings of 
the Association as w- ell as regards most matters of interest to bee- 
keepers generally. In the present issne of the Jo wmar will be found 
the first instalment of monthly iioteS; by Mr. W. Mitchell; the Apieul- 
tiirist at Cedara; and we wmuld also diw the attention of beginners 
in apiculture to the iiiteresting and nsefui artiele oil the subject which 
Mr Miteliell has also eontributecl. There is a large market in South 
Africa for lion ej; and it is to he hoped that the Natal Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet with the, success it deserves in its efforts to 
stimulate practical interest in apiculture in this country. We hope to 
be in a position to publish shortly a series of practical articles on 
apiculture; by an acknowledged authority on the subject. Negotiations 
to this end are now in progress. 

Rewiseil Omties oo 

The following regulation has been made by liis Excellency tiie 
Governor in Coundl; under the provisions of S'eetioii 20 of Act No. 0; 
1906; in substitution for Government Notice No. 215; 1909; and in ad- 
dition to the Eegulations provided for by Government Notice No. 314/ 
1901 : — A special duty has been fixed provisionally for the follow''ing 
countries at the undermentioned rates: Braxil; per 100 lbs.: raw sugar; 
123. lid.; refined sngarS; 12s. Bffi MexicO; per 100 lbs.: raw sugar, Is. 
Id.; refined siigarS; Is. Id. Spain; pen 100^ raw sugar; Is. lid.; re^ 
fined sugars, 7s. lid. Costa Bica: white sugars, 7s. 4d. per 100 Bis.; re- 
fined, 5s. 4d. per 100 lbs.; unrefined, 5s. 54d. per 100 lbs. The Eegula- 
tions of Government Notice No. 814, 1007, so far as it relates to the 
provisional duty on sugar from Spain is, therefore, amended, as above. 
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iaifi# mmii £eait Furntim 

The atteiitioi;! of those desircus of borrowing from the Fund is called 
to the fact that the office fees payable on application have been reduced 
to a iiniforiii sum of lOs.^ irrespective of the amount applied for. For- 
merly the fees ranged from £1 to £4^ according to the sum which the 
applicant desired tc borrow. We inderstand that so far about 150 ap- 
plications for loans have been accepted^ totalling approximately £85^000. 


ImpomtMmm of Amm^is fs*om Istdim mmd 

In view of the fact that the disease, ^tsurra/^ exists in Mauritius and 
is endemic in certain parts of India, it has been deemed expedient to 
prohibit the importation of all animals from those countries, and accord- 
ingly a Proclamation (No. 53, 1909), has been issued enibodying this 
prohibition. The Proclamation, which is made under the provisions of 
Law No. 13 of 1886 and the Animals Diseases Act of 1894, fixes tJie 
penalty for contravention of this prohibition at a fine for every animal 
hupoided not exeeedin £50 with the alternative of imprisonment, with 
or without hard lahouiv until the payment of such fine, such imprison- 
ment not to exceed the term of three months. 


Moize Export RGgaSMioitSm 

The following addition to Section XYII. of the Port and Harbour 
Eegulations has been approved by His Excellency the Governor in 
Council:— Pule 272a ,' — ^No goods intended for export should be off- 
loaded within Harbour jurisdiction until the Wharf authorities have 
been furnished with full written particulars thereof, and are satisfied 
that the storage accommodation required is reasonable, and that the 
loading steamer named in the said writing is the first available steamer 
for shipment; The applicant for this accommodation shall in every 
case he the party held liable by the Department for any rent that may 
accrue. Failing the goods being shipped in accordance with the said 
wTitten advice or of other subsequent advice satisfactory to the De- 
partment, rent will be charged in terms of Eule 270. In eases where 
the parties concerned fail, neglect, or refuse to satisfy the Wharf 
authorities regarding the storage accommodation required, rent will be 
charged in terms of Eule 270. Eule 272k — Maize deposited in the 
Wharf sheds found to be wet or weevily must be at once removed by 
the owner or his agent. Failing a prompt removal being effected, it 
wn'li be eompetent for the Wharf authorities to take the required action 
at the risk and expense of the goods. Eule 272c , — The Official Grader 
will not issue a grade certificate for any consignment of maize until 
it is actually being shipped, but he will, if requested at any time prior 
to the shipment, examine and verbally advise on any consignmeixL 
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ftafes mm ©i#r»s fruMsm 


We liave been advised by tlie General Manager of Itiilways tliat, with 
effect fioiii July 1st, 190'9j». the rates appearing in Clause 6 page 38 of 
Goods Tariff Book No. 22 for fruit exported oversea beyond Soxitli Africa 
will only apply to fruit consigned througii the Gov erin Grader. E'^riut 
not so consigned Aviil be charged at the S. A. rate. 

of Eigaimes into ; 

In connectiGn with Proclamations Nos. 28^ 1908;, and 36;, 1909^ pro- 
hibiting the introdiietm^ equines from the Transvaal Orange Rivei* 
Golony and Cape Colony into Natal except by written permission of the 
Principal Veterinary Burgeon of Natal (which was on^^ sub- 

ject to the animals having been submitted to the Mallein test), a fiiiiber 
Proclamation (No. 50, 1909), has now been issued orderiiig that the 
Maliein test prescribed must in. every ease be conducted by a qualified 
veterinary surgeon approved by the Natal Principal Veterinary Burgeoi). 


Hloiikmim Fog^est^ 

In terms of Eegulation No. 2 (a) made under Ordinance No. 4 of 
1853, and published under Proclamation No. 58, 1903, the undermen- 
tioned Crown Forest, known as the Hlatikulu Forest, having been sur- 
veyed, ha-s been declared to be a demarcated forest within the meaning 
of the Eegulations. Plan of this forest is now lying in the office of 
the Director of the Division of Agriculture and Forestry. The forest 
is bounded north-westwards by the Drakensberg Location No. 1, north- 
wards by ‘'Forest Lodge No. 2,^^ eastw'ards by ^‘Forest Lodge/^ and 
souihwards by ^‘^MazweV 

Rowimimm of Lmom! GmoiSs Rmtos^ 


■ 


The General Manager of Railw^ays announces that, with effect from 
the 1st August, 1909, the following articles will he re-classified in local 
bookings between N.G.K. stations, mz ,: — Cases in tubes, from '‘norinar'*’ 
Id ^Tntcr. bottles and jars, common glass, at owneFs risk, from 
^Tnter. to ^‘rongh^^; tin, in sheets, to be used in manufacturing tin- 
w'are, from ^Tnter.^^ to ^Gough’G cardboard, millboard, and sirawboard, 
from *^^interj to ^‘Tough^^; angle, channel, T, bar, and rod iron, from 
‘inter to ‘inter. seeds (imported) for agricultural puiposes, from 
“nornmi'' and “inter.'" to “roUgF^-; iron, (galvanised), in 10-ton lots 
(undamageable), from “inter. i<>;‘^‘rough'"; gutters and guttering 
(Ludjnnag^-able), from “normaF^ to. Sv A.. . barley, beans, bran, 

butfcv*he?1, 'chaff, f bdder, corn, lucerne, 

make, ihilloWmate,' potatoes), 
-seeds." stmwv'''futgar-ethf"fe''da|tfe;:fy^ 


dried), fi’om 8.A.P. to ' , ' 






Gomplete Transport Turnout — Natal Trairsport Department’s Entry. 




Notes AND Comments. 9 

siate ; ' 

Headers will doubtless "be interested to bear that Soiitli African Kafir 
corn for export oversea beyond South Africa is now being conveyed on 
the Natal Government Hallways at the ^ame rates and nnder the same 
conditions as South African maize so exported, both in local and throngli 
traffic. ; : , 


fimtifimbiB BIseasesM. 

The Chief of the Yeteriiiary Division of the Departnieiit of Agri- 
culture has published a reminder that the diseases Eedwater and Gall- 
sickness are contagious or infectious diseases within the meaning of 
Act No. 38, • 1904, and that all deaths from these diseases should be 
reported to the District yeterinary Officer or Stock Inspector of the 
Division. Under Section 4 of the Act, any person who has in posses- 
sion or charge any animal .showing symptoms of these diseases is sup- 
posed to isolate the animal immediately and at once give notice to the 
owners or occupiers of adjoining properties and to the Magistrate of 
'the Division.' ^ 


Mammfaatiis^mg Lemom OsL 

In a recent report the United States Consul at Messma refers to tlio 
lemon oil manufacturing industry of Sicily, and gives some interesting 
particulars of the method in vogue there in the manufacture of the oil. 
In order to prepare the essential oil, he states, the peels are first soaked 
in water for some four or five minutes for the purpose oi softening the 
envelopes of the oil vesicles, and tendering easier the expression of tl>* 
oil. The peels are then carried to the expressing room, which is usually 
darkened, and kept as cool as possible, to guard against any changes in 
the character of the delicate and unf^table oil. In the expreming rdom 
each workman is seated on a low stool, and has before him a glazed 
earthenware bowl, across which, and resting in depressions in the thn, is 
a wooden rod run through a good-sized sponge. In his left hand tfie 
workman holds another sponge, of ter. eup-shapod, against which he 
presses the outside of the peel, giving iMs a circular twisting motion. 
iBy this means the walls of the oil cells are broken, and the oil is squeezed 
out into the sponge to drip into the bowl. In this the oil rises to the 
top of the water, and can be decanted off. The oil is filtered into large 
copper containers, in which it is stored to await sale. Various machines 
have been tried for expressing the oil but io far without success. The 
amount of oil obtained will vary largely aceotding tp the distrii i and tlie 
*^easoB, but will average from 0 ? !b. per 1,0€0 le;inopi peels to 1 lb., and, in 
rare cases, to as much us 14 
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lmm§sickmess im iar/er &mzimkuiu 

Liiiigsiekness liaviD.g broken out in tlie Lower Umziiiikulu Division, 
the farm ^'Perbeeir'^' in that Division has been proclaiined an iiiixtctivMl 
area under tlie Lungs iekness Prevention Act of 1897, thereby render- 
iog imlawful the removal of any cattle from that area, wliether the 
same are or are not infected with lungsiekness. x\ny person caHitraven- 
ing this Proclamation is liable in respect of every such oSence to a 
line not exceeding £20 sterling, or, in default of payment, to iniprison- 
lueTit, with or without hard labour, for a period not exceeding three 
montlis. 


Phmsphaies Bt Tweeiim^ 

On the 20tli instant an interesting announcement appeared in the 
Natal Witness to the effect that a promising disco\'Gi:v of phospliates had 
been made on Mr. P. A¥. Player’s farm, ‘’'^Valhalla,” near Tweedie Sta- 
tirai, and it was stated that some of the '"'float” sione recently taken 
from this property had proved to contain as nnicdi as fifty per cent, 
of pure phospliate. f^Samples of the newly-discovered stone have been 
declared by the Commissioner of Mines, after rough tests, to eontain 
phosphate of fairly high grade; and Mr. Gray considers that, if the 
min era! occurs in quantit}', it is worthy of further attention. . Since 
the examination of these samples Mr. Player put in a eross-eut, six 
feet ill depth, and has struck a rich 'deader’L about a foot wide, dipping 
at an angle of 45 degrees. Mr. Player’s farm lies immediately north- 
east of the railway at Tweedie Station, and is bounded on its upper 
side by the Ilmgeni Heights; it is bisected by the road between Howick 
Village and Tweedie Station. Mr. Player is to be congratulated upon 
what appears to be a valuable discovery, and we trust his efforts to 
exploit his ""lind” will prove a success. 


isiia CB/se C&l&mym 

A Proclamation lias been issued by the Cape Government notifying 
tliat, from and after the 25th May, 1909, the introduction of transport 
wagons and other vehMes and goods through the Ports of Entry at 
Ingeli Gate and Middledrift will be permitte only ori production of a 
certificate signed by the District Eesident Magistrate of Harding or 
Port Shepstone, as the case may be, in the form set forth in the schedule 
below, to tlie effect that they were hauled by horses,- mules or donkeys 
when leaving Harding or Port Shepstone, which cei-tificaie must be com- 
pleted by the owner or person in charge as provided ilierein before sucii 
vehicles or goods can be admitted through any of the Ports of Entry in 
question. 
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The form of the scliediiie referred to is as follows : — ^T. liereljy certify 


that the vehicles and goods in charge of ............... . 

of . who is proceeding with them from Harding to 


Ingeli Gale^, (or Pori Pkepstone to M iddle drift) ^ for the purpose of 

crossing the Cape Border, were drawn by (here insert 

numher of aninuils and whetdier horses, imdes or donJeeys) when leaving 

t]jis village (to he signed Inj Eesident Magistrate). 

Place .................. ; date I liereby solemnly 

and sincerely declare that the vehicles and goods above described have 
been drawn all the way to the border from Harding (or Port SJiepst one) 

by , and that no horned cattle have been yoked to the 

vehicles. And I make this solemn declaration consciously believing the 

same to be true (to he signed hij Owner or Person 

in Charge). Declared before me this day of , 

19 (to he signed hy a Justice of the Peace) 

(signature of Officer in Charge at Port of Entry) 

A New Peiato SoHes*m 

A machine of very considerable ntility, and one which should appeal 
to those interested in the question of the export of potatoes to England 
as well as to other parts of South Africa, is an improved form of poiah) 
Borter, fitted with a new sorting platform, which is now being placed oh 
tJie market by Messrs. Cooeh & Son, of Commercial Street, Northampton. 
This sorter— which is described in a recent number oi i\iQ Ironmmiger s' 
Chronicle — is the result of several years'" experience, and is confidently re- 
commended as a thoroughly efficient and durable inaehiiie at a very 
moderate price. It is simple, strong, easy to work (as a boy cran turn 
it), and is readily moved from place to place, especially if fitted with the 
new drop handles. It separates the potatoes into three sizes at the rate 
of from 30 ewt. to two toiis per iiouig and effectually removes the soil. 
The tubers are delivered into 1 cwt. bags, and these are arranged so that 
the machine can be worked continuously, one bag being removed while 
another is being filled. The seeds and chats are delivered at the sichr, 
the soil falling) underneath, but customers devsiring delivery on llie op- 
posite side, or one on each sicle, can have machines niade to their order. 

The sorter can also be adapted for onions, bulbs, chemicals, and 
many similar purpeses. A novel and useful feature is the sorting plat- 
form introduced last season, whi(di has given very great satisfaction and 
will be found invaluable to growers having a quantity of blights or 
diseased potatoes, or those wishing to make a specially good sample. It 
consists of a canvas wdtli laths attaclied, wliieli travels slowdy and con- 
veys the potatoes along, thus enabling all blights or badly shaped potatoes 
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to be readily seen and removed. ■ It is attaoLecl to the separator by four 
bolts onhy so that it eaii he very quickly -.fixed, and is driven by gearing* 
diiect from the crank spindle. It delivers the potatoes into bags and can. 
be worked coiitirnioiisly. \\m reproduce herewith, front the Ironmongers' 
Chronicle, an illustraiion of the sorter which gives a good idea of its 
general appearance.' 



The following interesting letter, sent to the Editor of the Natal 
Jietciiry hrg Mr. Ghas. Hill, a Zululand settler, contains much that is 
eneoujaging to those who are losing hope as regards the possibilities 
of Hatai and Zululand as a cotton-growing country. Mr. Hilhs sugges- 
lion that the Natives be instructed in cotton-culture and be inducod 
to take it up, selling the unginned cotton for cash to storekeepers and 
others, interesting and worthy of eoiisideraiion. In parts of West 
Africa the Natives grow cotton satisfactorily, and it is quite possible 
ihe same thing might prove feasible here. Mr. HilFs letter is as fol- 
lows: — ^“^Sir,— No need exists for pessimism as regards cotton culture. 

I have proved that Zululand grows cotton free of ball-rot, and it can 

be raised vdlh no extra woric than that ^^r^ for mealies. The pick- 

ing is the only tedious work. Trees planted here fifteen years back 
are bearing cotton, although quite uncultivated. Last year, despite the 
fact that luy land was badly prepared, insiifficiently feriilise^d^^ 
nudecl of labour by the last comic opera military demoiistra^^^^^ from 

II acres I pulled 2,312 lbs. of cottoh (the seed was planted two months 

late), and sent 1,500 lbs. to Mr. Nirkman, ' wh it and 

sent it Home. It must not he taken as failure that the returns were 
not satisfactory; it was my ignorance, hut experience will remedy that. 
A man to grow cotton requires capital, and in Zululand we have lost 
our oxen that broke the land. Cotton land wants good preparation, 
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and ibe oxen supplied economical traetioii. Mnles and donkeys axe 
expensive^ and subject to disease. As I have repeatedly written, onr 
leasehold tenure ties onr hands, and we cannot receive any financial 
assistance, as onr leases are of no valne. The Transvaal cotton planters 
can get all the capital they require, while I cannot get sufficient to 
buy a team of donkeys. Mr. Kirkman knows the possibilities of Ziiln- 
laiid as a cotton country. The Natives have lost the whole of tlieir 
cattle, and I proposed the handing of small parcels of seed to them, 
with a view of raising crops, and for the storekeepers to buy at, say, 
l-|d. per lb. for bolls. There shonld be a gin in a central position, 
locally or in Durban. The missionaries I have spoken to consider the 
proposition feasible, as the women and children will do the work, but 
as the bags of cotton are delivered they want to see a cash return. If 
settlers could place their unginned cotton as easily as they do mealies, 
we would grow respectable quantities, but for small men to find gins, 
packs, freights, and then await a return from England of, say, three 
months, puts cotton out of the question for any hut strong financial 
raeh. Let capital be, made available, and Ziiluland will provide suffi- 
cient cotton to be a respectable asset to the conntry. To expect in- 
dividual effort in Natal to do what any other country considers a 
national undertaking is not feasible.^^ 

of Woo^ oniii Gt^oss mto OmRmGm 
It being considered expedient to amend the Orange Biver Colony 
Proclamations (Nol. 13 of 1909, and 48 of 1908) dealing with the in- , 
trodiiction of firewood, brushwood, timber, grass and grass hay from the 
Colony of Natal to the Orange Biver Colony across the Natal Border, the 
O.B.O. Goveriment has isstied a new Proelamation (No. 41 of 1909) on 
the subject, the provisions of which are as follows: From and after the 
promulgation of this Proclamatior), the introduction of any of ,the 
articles hereinafter mentioned into this Colony from the Colony of Natal 
sliall be subject to th(W following prohibitions and provisions: — (1) Ti:e 
introduction of the following articles is absolittely prohibited, viz.: (a) 
Mealle stalks, leaves an^^ cob husks; (&) Kafir corn stalks, leaves and 
heads; (c) Sugar cane or any parts thereof; (d) Brushwood; (a) Grass 
or grass hay or any articles packed in grass. (2) The introduction of 
any timber or wood, including firewood, is absolutely prohibited, except 
as hereinafter provided, viz.: (a) Newly manufactured timbe.r, new or 
second-hand vehicles and bamboo whipsticks may be introduced without 
restriction; (6) Barked wattle poles (including those intended for fire- 
wood) or other barked poles and second-hand manufactured timber wMcIi 
has been used in the construction of any building or article may be in- 
ti'oduced if accompanied by a certificate in the form set forth in Schedule 
A signed by a Justice of the Peace or Stock Inspector of^ the Colony of 
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Fatal or a member of the Fatal Border G-aard of this Colony and bear- 
ing (late not more than seven days previous to that of the said iiitrodiio- 
tioii. (3) Lucerne or ineerne hay or any other forage crop^ though con- 
taining an admixture of grass or grass hay may be introduced if it 
appears to the satisfaction of the Customs Officer member of the O.R.O. 
Police or of the Fatal Border Guard at the place of entry that the said 
lucerne or forage crop was grown in enclosed lands on which no cattle 
have been depastured and tliat grass has been cut together with the 
lucerne or other forage crop. 


Any person introducing or attempting fo introduce;, whether as 
principal agent or servant by himself or another;, any article into this 
C’olony in contravention of any of the above provisions, shall be liable to 
a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds, or^ in default of payment^ to ini' 
prisonment with or without hard labour for a period not exceeding six 
months. ProelamatioRs Fo. 13 of 1909^ and Fo. 48 of 1908^ are repealed. 
Tlie following is the form of the schedule refemcl to al}ove: hereby cer- 
tify that the undermentioned articles have been disinfected by being dipped 
in or thoroughly sprayed with a solution made liy dissolving one pound if 
arsemte of soda in twenty gallons of water. Description of timber or 

vehieks Date . Signed 

............ (Justice of the Peace or Stock Inspector of the Colony of 

Fatal or ICeiiiber of Fatal Border Guard of O.E C,^ 

... . . Address.^'" ' i" 


£'as# C&mst Fewer ReffnletieeSm 

In terms of Section 3 of Act Fo. 34;, 1906, the Minister of Agri- 
culture has ordered (Goyernment Fotiee Fo. 342) that, fi’om and after 
the 1st July, 1909, no movement of cattle shall he allowed from the 
Province of Ziilulaiid. Any person disohe 3 dng this Order is liable to 
a fine not exceeding £100, or to imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, and with or without the option of a fine, for any period not 
exceeding six months. All orders heretofore issued, in so far as they 
are in conSiet with this order, are by this Fotiee superseded. The 
Minister has also ordered (Go Fotiee Fo. 352) that, from and 

after the 15th Jnly, no movement of cattle shall be allowed into, 
wdtMn, or from the Magisterial of Yryheid, Fgotshe, and 

Paulpietersburg. Fotwithstanding this prohibition, however, healthy 
eiittle intended for iminediate slaughter naay be moved into, from, or 
within any of the Divisions in question, on permit granted by the Chief, 
Amterinaiy Division; or by an officer appoinffi^ by him to issue eueh 
permits, and in special cases where it appears to him desirable the 
Chief, Veterinary Division, or an officer appointed by him, is authorised 
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to issue permits for the removal of other cattle into, from/ or within 
any of the said Divisions, subject to such conditions as he may see fit 
to impose; removal to be made within the time and according to the 
directions contained in the permit, and not otherwise. In terms of 
Act No. 32, 1903, any person disobeying this Order is liable to a fine 
not exceeding £100, or to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
ivnd with or without the option of a fine, for any period not exceeding 
six months. x\il orders heretofore issued, in so far as they are in con- 
iiiet with this Order, are superseded by this Notice. 


By virtue of the powers conferred on liim under the East Coast 
Eever Act No. 32, 1903, and all amending Acts, the Minister of Agri- 
culture has ordered (Government Notice No. 356) that, from and after 
the 15th July, the removal of hides, horns, hoofs, hair and heads of 
cattle, cut grass, manure, litter from places where cattle are kept, and 
lucerne or other fodder, from, into, or within the klagisterial Divisions 
of Yryheid, Ngotshe, and Paulpietershurg is prohibited except on per- 
mit graiited by the Chief, Yeterinary Division, or by an Officer of the 
Yeteriiiary Department authorised by him to issue such permits. Any 
person disobeying this Order is liable to a fine not exceeding £100, or 
to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, and with or without the 
option of a fine, for any period not exceeding six months. 

With reference to Government Notices Nos. 505, 1909, and 735, 
1909, wdiereby I prohibited the removal of liieerne or any other fodder 
from, into, or within any infected area except upon permit obtained 
from the Advisory Committee or Committees eoncerned, the Minister 
of AgTicuilture has ordered (Government Notice No. 3-13) that, from 
and after the 1st July, 1909, the removal of lucerne or any other fod- 
der from, into, or w'ithin the Magisterial Divisions of Alfred, Alex- 
andra, Bergville, Camperdown, Dinhan, Dundee, Estcourt, Iiianda, 
Ixopo, Impendhle, Ipolela, KrantMvop, Klip Eiver, Lion’s Eiver, Lower 
Umzimknhi, Lower Tuge^^^ Mapumulp, New^castle, New ITanover, City 
of Pietermaritzburg, Eichmond, ITmgeni, LTmvoti, TJmlazi, TJinsinga, 
Utrecht, and Weenen, is prohihiteci, except on permit granted by the 
Chief, Yeterinary Division, or by an officer of the Yeterinary Depart- 
ment authorised by Mm to issue such permits. All permits issued by 
Advisory Committees, District Committees, or Permit Officers appointed 
l>y such Committees, for the removal of lucerne or any other fodder 
into, from, or within any of the said Divisions shall, from the 1st July, 
1909, be cancelled and become null and void. A fine not exceeding 
£100, or imprisonment, with or without hard labour, and with or with- 
out the option of a fine, for any period not exceeding six months^ is 
tbe penalty for Qontraventioii of this Order, ,, . 
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The ' Order eoEtained in Government Fotice Fo. 671 ^ 1908 ^ pro- 
Inbitiiig the aeqiiisition of. cattle by any' person, whether by sale, ba.r-' 
ter, gifV oT otherwise,, except under the conditions of ' a permit issued 
liy'tiie Minister of Agriculture, has no'W.been made appli'cahle 'to tile 
■Magistrial J3iYisioiis of Vryheid, Paulpietersburg, Fgotshe, Inanda, 
Lower Ttigela, and Mapunnilo (Government Fotice .No. 3S3). By Goy- 
e.j:iime.iit Notice No. 355,' the Minister of ' Agriculture has ordered that, 
from, and„.a,fter: the '15th "July, .190.9,. '"aU 'permits.' issued 'hy Advisory 
Committes, Distriet Gomniittees, or Permit Officers appointed by such 
Committees, for the removal of cattle, hides, hoofs, horns, hair, and 
heads of cattle, cut grass, manure, litter from places where cattle are 
kept, and lucerne or other fodder, into, from, or within the Magisterial 
Divisions of Tryheid, Ngotshe, and Paulpietersburg, shall be cancelled 
and beGome null and void. A Government Notice (No. 326) has been 
issued cancelling Government Notice No. 240, 1909, whereby a zone 
was declared OB the commonage of GreytoTO. 


Do not teach the colts had habits. What seems cute to-day may 
be vicious in a few months. 


Bate eor Otthus Prdit' Export Oversea. — T he General Manager 
of Bailways announces that, with effect from July 1st, 1909, the rates 
appearing in Clause 60, page 38, of Goods Tariff Book No-. 22, for fruit 
exported oversea beyond South Africa will only apply to fruit con- 
signed through the Government Grader. Fruit not so consigned will 
be charged at the S.A.P. ^^B^^ rate. 


The following addition to paragraph 1 of Clause 33 of the N.G.ll. 
Goods Tariff Book No. 22 ha^ been approved by His Excellency the 
Governor in Council :—^T3be above regulations also apply to truelcs 

instructions 
'hours ; of' ..their, 'arrival', 

at Point, notwithstanding that the Railway Department may under 
their contract be required to d^dertake the . off-loading/" 
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irrigmison s Pmst, Pt^esent and! Futurem 

B}- F. E. Kaxti-iack, A.M.I.C.E., Director of Irrigation, 0£., ' , 
{C(oitin lied from Paije 722^ Vol, ' 


Lands, Good and Bad. 

So'ME iancls a,Te natuj-ally adapted for irriu'ation as legards subsoil 
drainage^ surface slope, inecliamcaL and eiiemieal eoiiditioii of tlie soiL 
Other lands are dencieiit in some respects, but are capable of being made 
fit for irrigation Im means of suitable treatment^ vsucli as subsoil draim 
age of terraeing, etc. Tlieie is a limit, Imwever, to the ainoniit of correc- 
tion ’wliicli can til us be applied, and this is determined liy fiiiaiicial cou- 
.siderations. Even Atlieii we come down to the area of land in the river 
valleys and vleis, and the Karroo soils of sufficient depth to wariaut 
being brought into a scheme, on (OTeful investigation we find nuudi 
picking and choosing necessary Surface conditions are niisJeading. 
ATe must examine the subsoil if irrigation is conteniplated, and here um 
find pot-clay, lime banks, gravel beds, close to the surface, alkali deprrsit, 
and wbat not. Taking a typical area in ttie w^estern Karroo valley, for 
tvliieli a careful soil survey was made for a proposed irrigation selieme, 
the good soil amounted to less than 50 per cent, of the area considered 
irrigable, IiTigation development must proceed strictly on business 
lines. No sclieine slioiild be undertaken which will not, after the most 


critical exaniination, promise a sufficiently good return to redeem all 
capital (diarges within a reasonable short period, and at the same time 
promise perpetual i.nipiovement of the land irrigated, or which cannot be 
shown rieaiiy U be justified as a permanent insurance against losses in 
limes of druiigiit. A scheme winch is neither profitable nor protective 
is not ji!' tilled, and in ennsidering, therefore, the area of land which 
may nll'-nairiy i'o br«uight under irrigaiiun the business a.-pect must bo 
t imwid./ovicd (:ijiia,lly whb tlie pliysural aspeets. Broadly speaking, I 
thiidc we snail find iliat wlacro suitable land exists, the area whioli can ]>o 
jdarv 1 un.dor i!’!igati(m will be limited by the amount of wmter which we 
can b’ina* lo it. Taking the last census llgures for what they are wmth 


we ini’dii export tlnit about half a million acres are may under irriga- 
tioi. in tlie Golouv. At a moderate estimate it should he possible to. 
incieiwc this area fo three million acres at some fniiire date, but very 
mu(di inorr soiontinc ineibods of irrigation must first become the rule 

■/'and:"' 
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pktL-Cy kiioM' wliat our possibilities are^, and by this I do not mean that 
we should confine our attention to large concentrated schemes. We 
luust push on with our reconnaissance work till we know broadly^ 
throughout the Colony, what amount of rnmofl we have got^ how this 
may Ije increased, how and wiicre it can be stored, localise all land 
suitable for irrigation, and investigate the best means and approximate 
cost of bringing the water in proper quantities to the land. This re- 
connaissance work brings to light possibilities for promising big schemes 
wliicli require to be taken ns as a whole. Other schemes are discovered 
v/liich are capable of being developed gradually, that is started as a 
scries of small individual schemes which at a later date, when consider- 
able development has taken place, can he merged into a big project with 
possibilities of extension. Storage sites must be assiduously searched for 
and investigated, which may either benefit existing irrigation or form a 
source of supply for new irrigation. Finally, every effort must be made 
to discover the small local possibilities on each farm, be they in the 
nature of works for utilising flood water on lands or on the veld, stor- 
age works for irrigation and stock, or metliods for the reclamation of the 
^■eld and prevention of sluits. This wo]*lc has been started in this- 
Colony, but the staff is minute^ only one survey party of three young 
engineers being employed, and the country is vast. My endeavour is 
to take each of the big river systems in turn. For a work of this nature,. 
I think with envy of the results ohtained by the famous Eeelaiiiation Law 
of tlie United States of America, which provides that all moneys received 
from the sale and disposal of public lands in 16 Western States froin, the 
year 1901 (with the exception of five per cent, already reserved fon 
edueation) shall he appropriated to a special reedamation fund, to he 
used for the exarriinat ion, and survey for, and the eoristruction 'and rnain- 
tcnance of irrigation works for the storage, division and developmeiit of 
waters for the reclamation of arid and semi-aidd laaid. The survey work 
done by the Eeclaniaticm Service is in onii mental, and lias been pi<>ducu 
live in the elaboration of a large number of notable irrigation projects 
now in course of const riieti on. Wliere public lands emne under irriga- 
tion, land Is sold in lots not exceeding 160 acres. Settlers rrmst pay off 
all cost of land and irrigation works in 10 instalments, and do not rev 
ceive title till half tlie area has been reclaimed. Wo nriglit liave had' 
something similar in the past, but I am afraid tlie time has gone by, 
very little Crown lands now remaining. Still even now such a fund 
would be useful for reconnaissance work, and detached surveys of big 
storage sites. 

TO FAK]\rERS. 

Coupled witli this search for possibilities, tliere will be tlie present 
system of giving advice at nominal rates to farmers desirous of 
embarking on irrigation works, of granting lo<ans for sucli works' 
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of anj approved character on easy terms; and the Agriciiltnral 
fuid IrrigTition Departments must do all in their power to bring 
home to tlie fanners the advantages of irrigation and better agri- 
cultural methods/ and demonstrate what these methods are and how 
they are to be ap|)liec]. This policy is no mere pandering to what 
townsmen are apt to look upon as a baclcward, pampered class. It is 
vital to our future existence and prosperity that no labour and money 
si 10 11 Id be spared to lift up this country’s only true lasting industij from 
its present depths to a higher and higher level. At the same time the 
part played by tlie State in promoting development must not be allowed 
to run wild in doing all the things just enumerated. But it is nn- 
doubtedly the function of the State tc- carry out complete hydrographie 
survey operations, seek out storage or irrigation possibilities, advise 
'farmers professionally, and help them with easy loans, make irrigation 
and agri cultural experiments, demonstrate improved methods, and 

educate generally. It is also advisable to undertake the construction of 
large or difficult irrigation and storage schemes for the purpose of creat- 
ing closer settlements. It is, however/ essential that in a country such 
as this the State should keep clear of projects carried out and permanently 
administered by the State. The Indian Government, as owner of the 
vastest and grandest irrigation system the world has ever seen, is work- 
ing under a set of conditions which could not possibly exist in a Colony 
such as this; and quite apart from the peculiar social and fseal condi- 
tions of India, the great size of individual schemes makes State 
ownership and management imperative. Thus on the Cherab Canal, in 
the Jiinjab, over one million souls have been settled on what in 1B9() 
vas a desert, and this mass of humanity is dependent for its 
existence of this great canal system. With us here, and the same ap- 
plies to other Colonies and to the States, it is essential that the financial 
responsibility of the scheme shall rest with the people benefiting by it, 
tliat is to say, irrigation development must proceed by means of State- 
assisted co-operation on hard and fast business lines. The terms may 
be made very easy, as tlie increase in national wealth will rapidly repay 
ilm State for any temporary losses on interest or for the cost of ad- 
iiiinistration, etc. The irrigating farmer must feel, however, that he is 
a sliarehokler in the scheme, and tliat, therefore, he must do his utmost 
to keep it to a high pitch of efficiency. It will have been noticed that 
the American Eeclamation Law embodies the co-operative principle, and! 
the terms of redemption, in ten years would be considered very severe in 
this country. As a matter of fact, such terms would at present be- 
prohibitive here. In only one direction is State enterprise and per- 
manent control justified hare, and that is in the planning, construction,, 
and subsequent control and maintenance of storage works serving mis- 
cellaneous interests. Even in America under the Eeclamation Law it is 
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provu ied. tliat tiio title to, monageineut and operation of, . tlie reseiYoirB, 
and woiKB iieeessar}' lor tiieir pioteetion and o|)erating bliail reiuaiii in 
.liie lio\-eriii{ient. . , 

ijsifciURAAon Against jJuoi'oitT. 

So JouL'li for tlie State's share in development. 1 will now brielly 
eousider scone Inliiienees ndiieh have an important bearing on th(‘ 'sub- 
ject, and whieh are fundamental when considering the feasibil%, or 
otherwise, of irrigation projects, large and small. With the exception 
of purely protective works— that is, schemes to insure a certain, dis^ 
iriet against periodical severe drought or famine, where the proposi- 
tion must be consider ed from an insurance and sentimental point of 
view — all hoiia-fide irrigation schemes must be clearly justifiable from 
a sc'iii;. (onninercial point of view. I say semi-eoniinercial, as land de- 
vehjpment is often slow, and State-aided sehenies may be undertaken 
Wititdi, from an ordinary eominereial point of view, require many years 
to |]ay off arrears of interest and reach a productive stage. Irrigation 
:sc]ienies, generally small ones, in connection with stock farms, may be 
commereiidly Justifiable entirely from an irisnrance point ox view. 
Now, Judged by these standards, whether a scheme is Justifiable or not. 
depeiids, firstly, on the capital cost of hringiiig water to the land and 
preparmg the latter for irrigation; secondly, upon the capital value of 
■the laiicl in its unimproved aspect; thirdl}^ working costs, and, fourthly, 
market for the'' produce. 

The first and second of these conditions are closel^p related, and 
the maxi iiuun commercial price for land with irrigation passi}.)ilities 
depends largely on the average cost of improvements. The cost of 
bringing land under irrigation in South Africa is very high indeecL 
Schemes costing £5 per acre are comparatively rare. £10 per acre, or 
t herea lKHits, is comm on and iinancially sound at present. Many irriga- 
tion s in this Colony have cost £20 and eveu £30 per acre. This 

(b:)es iMji, 01 rourse. include ])iire insurance works ^vhieli may often cost 
lijovaril.- i tioO prr ac-re and be thoroughiy sound. The Asliton Cunal, 
whieh commands 40,000 acres, of •wliieh for the present oniy 35,000 
acres ol ilu; liesi are included in the project, is Gstlruated to cost a])oiit 
40 yvr u-re. In rim Transvaal a large it viinber of tlie iaige piiijects 
have wmbed up, and, taking the six proposed along the Vaal 

laver, iiie oapiiid i-nsl per acre rang(‘d fnau H12 Ins. lo .1*22. Xnw, 
let ns eoiirpare these costs with those in other countries. In tlm run- 
yih, m 1 p]Hrr India, the five completed major canals have now an 
rc-tiial annual irrigable area of 4,923,000 acres, and the actual eosi of 
const rncdioii 1ms amounted to only £1 12s. per acre. As a. considerrdfie 
tirca IS systematically followed, the animal irrigation is only al^ont 
i hre'^-qiiarnu's of the total area irrigable, and the capital cost per irri- 
u'able acre is ‘therefore even less than this. In the TTriited Provinees 
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oi Agra and Oiidli the tour major canals, with an annual irrigation of 
u. 390,(500 acres, the average capital cost was, curiously enoiigli, also £1 
1 2s. per acre. In the United States, irrigating 5-|- million acres, eost- 
ifig i'S. or again £1 12s. per acre. Taking II sclieines heing carried 
out mider the KeelamaTion Act in 11 diiferent States, the estimated 
caTutai cost is from £4 to £6 per acre, and amounts to £8 in one case, 
ill Spain a canal through t'ery rough eoimtry and presenting excep- 
tional engineering difficulties is now approaching completion at the 
cost of £5 per acre. The ligiires quoted above show clearly that at 
present Soiirli Africa is at a great disadvantage as regards cost of 
construetioii. Within the past decade the great Punjab Canal Settle- 
ments have built up a gigantic wheat export trade, which has risen 
from sriiall dimensions till thfe cpiantity supplied from Karachi has 
reached close on one niillion tons per annum. The grain is bagged 
and carried nearly a thousand miles by rail to the sea coast at com 
mereial freight rates and is about the only wheat which is grown under 
perennial irrigation, and can yet profitably supply the great European 
niarket. The secret of Indian irrigation eednomics is cheap labour, 
and it is labonr par exeellenee which constructs canals. Practically 
all inaterials of construct ion are in that country produced on thespot. 
Under vsuch conditions one need not he too particular regarding the ex- 
cel lenee of the land to be irrigated. But how different are things here.. 
A^ery fewof our bigger schemes are going to cost niuch less than £10 
per acre, which fact, together with other adverse conditions greatly 
limits our scope for enterprise. Most troubles in South Africa arise 
i'l'om expensive, indifferent, and insufficient labour and irrigation and 
agiicultural enterprise generally, which is almost wholly dependent 
upon labour, is one of the worst sufferers. 

Capital Pali-e. 

We.iiow eonie to the second question — nh., the capital value of 
unirnp land — and promptly meet renewed difficulties, as those 

values are in niany cases so high as to prec^^^ profitable development. 
In the earlier portion of this address I expressed myself grateful to 
tlie o.^tricli feather industry. In this connection it is proving mis- 
chicvvjiis. Land under liieeme has been run up to enormous prices, 
which require the highest class of ostrich farming with tlie pnesent top 
price.- in feathers to pay interest on capital, and 'jhis slate of things 
is unsound and dangerous. But, far worse than ibis, unimproved 
lands, with reputed irrigation potentialities, is steadily rising in price, 
and has, in many cases, made the purchase of such land for develop- 
ment purposes very risky and foolish. The spirit of speculation has 
seized the landowners, and irrigation posvsibilities arc now dealt in much 
the same manner as are highly-speeulative, syndicate shares on the 
Stock Exchanges of Johannesburg and Capetown. The nmn owning 
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the proposition dra^\’s iip^, \\ixh. the help ot his law agent, a woJKieri'ul 
advertiseiiient which would do credit to a professional eonipany-pro- 
luoter. To develop his own land or invite sound co-operation is aliout 
the last thing which occurs to him. The majority of enterprising far- 
mers who have g'one in for irrigation have, firstly, to buy a farni with 
possibilities at a fancy price — far too high considering the subserpieiit 
cost of development, and the young, energetic farmer, full of zeal to 
develop a property, hut with small capital, finds- it impossible to get 
anytliiiig at a reasonable figure, or else starts Ms enterprise with a 
crushing mortgage bond, which is sooner or later the undoing of hini. 
Before we can expect great development in irrigation it is essential 
that land shall be obtainable on much easier terms. Thirdly, w (‘ liave 
working costs, and these innst be reduced to the lowest figure eom- 
piitible with efficient management. This is a matter where both irriga- 
tion and agrieiiltnral departments must come to the rescue. Irriga- 
tion is a science, but hardly so in this country, where it often consists 
fi spilling water about. By experiment at selected Government sta- 
tions, and by careful advice and demonstration, farmers must gradu- 
ally be taught to improve their methods, so as to obtain the niaximum 
efiieieney — Le.. to get the greatest value in crop with the least hilxnir 
and most eeoinonieal use of water. I can assure you there is a vast 
amount to be leaimt still in this direction. Bad irrigation is not inly 
costly, but is disastrous to the land. Working costs include interesl 
on capital, and if high grade crops are growm it is often feasible to 
instal a puiiiping plant at comparatively small cost, but witli liigli 
working expenses, in preference to spenffing a large amount of capital 
on gravitation scheme, with low working eosis. 

IfARXFrS, 

I'ourlliiy, markets have to be cnnsidorecl. , DetAdopintnit lias gone on 
fairly rapidly during the past few^ years, and wdiere foodstufis ai-o gi-owii 
under irrigalion, the supply loeaily exceeds the demand. We are in rtiany 
lines rapidly reaching the difficult period when production f‘x.-oe,ls hotnl,.' 
consumption, hut is for several reasons not marketable outside tlie 
country. Tiio population of South Africa is very Bimill. and tiun iioiiio 
market is restricted to the larger towms. In summer the (diimite is pre- 
judicial to tiie carriage of perishables and distances are great and it'ans- 
porth slow; hence w^e have still the anoinolj of Capetow'n importing cer- 
tain foodstuffs which are sold at great loss within the Golony. Irriga- 
tion is at present largely given over to ostrich fanning, Imt it is obvious 
that the limit here is aooii going to be reached, and the <|uestion of 
markets is intimately mixed up with irrigation development. Trans- 
port being one of the determining factors, irrigatio3i should hrst be (b- 
velopeti as much as possible in the most favourably situated parts' of the 
country. This is especially necessary where closer settlement is aimed 
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at. Agaiiij under present conditions^ tlie sudden establisliinent of \'ery 
large areas of concentrated irrigation,, growing produce for wiiicii no over- 
sea markets exist woiiid be econoinicaily disastrous. In only one part of 
the Gape Colony can cereals be grown profitably under irrigation, viz.^ 
along the Zak and Pish Eivers of the North-western Districts/ where the 
very peciiiiar topographical, climate, and hood conditions make possible 
a sysiein of basin irrigation somewhat resemhling the old Nile system. 
I'ifty to one iiundred-fold yields of good wlieat are assured in inost years, 
with simple and inexpensive works, and with a minimum of labour, ami 
I have calculated that with more careful control of the flood waters 
300,000 to 400,000 bags of wheat could be produced here in an average 
year. Given a developing railway line from Carnarvon through this 
wheat-growing area to Caiviiiia, grain could be delivered at Huteliinson 
or De Aar at a considerably lower rate than imported or Western Pro- 
vince wdieat. 

The Stock Parmee. 

Elsewhere our irrigation will be eonflned to iiieerne, sweet grasses, 
roots and other crops required for stock-farming, potatoes and vines, 
orchards and vegetables. The stcck-farmer, wdio will always be the main- 
stay of this country, has unrestricted scope for irrigation, but Ms lands 
must always constitute a small proportion of his wlioie farm, and if he 
converts all the produce of irrigation into live meat before it leaves his 
property. Under close settlement schemes, things are very different. 
Produce is generally sold oil the land, and has to be transported to the 
markets. In future I hope to see fibre plants and sugar-beets, and pei\ 
haps cotton, grown under irrigation, but these industries have yet to be 
.^established, and a vast amount remains to be done in the way of im- 
jmovement in the products giwn, cheaper products transpoil 

facilities, and co-operation in dealing with produce^ which requires to be 
worked up before it is marketed. These are some of the reasons why [ 
am strongly in favour of developing irrigation from small or moderate 
units, and allowing them to extend and later merge into big ones rather 
tlian start straight away with large costly projects, Avhich, as we are at 
present silnated, would cause a hopeless glut in the market, and mean 
ruin to the settlement W that because Ainerkurn 

irrigation is capable of expansion, at the rate of hundreds of thousands 
of acrvcs per annum that the same could be done here at our stage of 
development. The American market is probably unique in its capacity 
for consumption, and what they cannot consume at home or export they 
manufacture into some other product for which there is a market. : Om* 
home market is probably the worst in any white man^s country, and till 
we can increase home consumption we must grow for export, and here 
We mri&t not outrun our capabilities. > , ’k, , 
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Irrigation in Soniii Airiea will extniul. on a iiuiuber o.i iii^tiiict 
lines. First and' foreind-sF l:>y. small" schemes' ■belonging .to .s'lnglC' i'arms^ 
\vi,iic.h nm\ 'o..; worked trom storage reservoirs/ from, vvelis or borelioleS; 
or wllli iUMjtl water. Secondly v eo-openttive selieiiie generally of 
iiicsderate siz but as the farmers become more experienced in irriga- 
i'i<vn. matters piM:>jeets like the proposed ikshton Canal., u> irrigate 
40, (>00 acre;- and more should be quite feasibie. Idiirdiy, eluse setlli!- 
ment sdieme.s^ in which; the Government owns the irrigable land, con- 
> '.rue Is ilie works, and sells the land in small blocks to suitable men 
under a system by wliiein after a given number of years, ihe settlers 
xviii become owners of both land and canal works.. bonri lily— an 

furally— iaigxt State-ow seiiemes in wdiieh water is sold to the irri- 

gators. For the present the firsi: and seeond of these types — -in;., in- 
(bvidual private and co-operative seheines— oiler the greater scope for 
siiceessrul development, and Will always be the dominating type. They 
are more likely to keep pace with developing ntarket conditioirs/a^n 
are ijccu.imrly lit ted to the (levelopinent of a spirit of progressive farm- 
jiig, a.s they are much niore certain of success aiKl ollbr tlie line of 
least resistance to tiie breaking down of prejxidices to wliicb 1 have 
reierred at eonsiderable length ai the commencement of this address. 
Hiese peculiar ebaraeteristies must be ovex'come by tactful education^ 
object lessons, and gradual squeezing out of the hopelessly incorrigible; 
bur they cannot l)e overcome by impatient methods which, under pre- 
sent conditions, are apt to lead to dismal failures, the effect of which 
is a triumph for the retrogressive element. One great hindrance to 

the extension of the area under these two types is the present very 

large area of most iiuigalde farm Sf -especially in the East and Midlands. 
As dry .stock farms these large areas were Justified, but under irriga- 
lioii rluy are far too big for one individual to manage, and their sub- 
division into a number of smaller properties, each having a inoderate 
area of irrigation, is essential to full development. While this may l^e 
described as normal development, our social troubles already alluded 
to na'se made the establishm^t of close settlements, as delined under 
heading Fo. 3^ a necessity. These settlements will tax onr organising 
powens greatly. We shall have to deal with a most dimcult clas>s of 
people, who must be dealt with tactfully, yet with great fiiinness, and 

their rrulhods of work must be under strict control for a long time. 

The holdings must be sufficiently big to provide a man with more than 
a living wage. He must foe able to better himself. Such schemes 
^houlcl he worked together wdih co-operative institutions for the work- 
mg up and marketing of their produce, and there should always be 
a good leaven of experienced, hard-working men amongst the settlers, 
who will act as object lessons. ' Church and State can do great things 
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by work mg hand in hand in many snch schemes. Finally^ there are 
the ■ big State-owmed schemes^: :and' my opinion, is that 'for:,, many 'years:,, 
to eojiie tve eaii do no good with these in this Colony. They are -utterly 
uiLSiiitabie for the poor white eiass^o while the better class' farmer has 
years oi work before him on his own lands^ and in parts of the Colony 
Ijetter situated for irrigation enterprise than the only likely areas for 
big schemes. Such big schemes will all be very eostly-r-at present 
prices of labour aiicl material, largely prohibitive— and that is all the 
! core reason why money should 'be spent on schemes of the first three 
types, which are all more certain of success. 

1 must apologise for detaining you so long, but the subject of 
irrigatioii development is so difficult and complex in South Africa that 
it is difficult to convey the vafions aspects of it in an address of this 
kind. I only hope that the main principles put forward, which 1 think 
must govern the extension of irrigation in this Colony, have not been 
ohscmred by the length of vson of my arguments. 


If you believe in sheep, but feel as though you coulcinT afford to give 
them your personal aitention^ bxiy a few- the boys and give them to 
them ontiight. It wiil he bette]* than a saviiigsd^ank account and will 
give them^a fixed interest at home. 


Often ill the management of farm work the greatest puz5ile is the 
employment of liired lielp cii rainy days. The thoughtful manager will 
try to so plan his work that liarnesB can be oiled and farm implements 
fixed up at such times. Many things can be done, as, for instance, peel- 
ing fence posls, sorting potatoes, inside whitewashing, clipping horses 
:and a score of otlier tilings. 


Aecording to the Standard of Empire of dune lOtb, the announce- 
ment that the Fnited States is taking steps, by establishing free trade 
bet\reeri tlic* Philippines and the American ports, to close the Philippine 
marker to other markets, has led to local inquiries as to whether, in the 
lessened trade wutli Europe in Manila hemp which plight be expected to 
follow^ the restrictions. Few Zealand flax would, be imported more freely 
into England. ' . ■ - ' 
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Alcohol for Indiistrlol Purposesm 

SOME NOTES OJv’ ITS USE. 


By J. E. E- Barnes^ C.M.G.^ Chief Engineer, Public Works DepaftmenP 

T he following notes on the use cf alcohol for industrial purposes^ based 
upon information which has been collected by the Government and iipon 
various magazine articles and books which 1 have readj> I have prepared 
in the liope that they may be of assistance to those interested in the 
subject of industrial alcohol. 

In the Engineering Record of May^ 1908^ there was published an 
article referring to exhaustive comparative tests of alcohol and gasoline 
engines which liad been made by the Teclmological Branch of the United 
States of America Survey Department. The gasoline engines employed 
were the standaul American Stationary Engine type^, 10 to 15 Inp., at 
speeds of 250 to 300 revolutions per minute; while the alcohol engines 
were of similar construction and identical in size with the gasoline. 

As a lesulU it is stated that ^‘’correspondingly well-designed alcohol 
and gas engines, when running under the most advantageous eoDdilions 
for each, will consume equal volumes of the fuel for which they are de- 
signed/^ The average minimum obtained in the tests is given as O S 
pints per hour, both for gasoline and for alcohol. The air ’Was 

not pre-heated for the tests for either alcohol or gasoline; the engines 
were equipped with the ordinary type of construction level suction lift, 
and construction level spray carburetter. 

Special tests with aid pre-heated at 250 degrees, Eahr., were also 
made, but no beneficial effects were found. The importance of this is 
manifest. The denatured alcohol used in the trials was 100 parts methyl 
alcohol plus 10 parts methyl alcohol plus half of one part of benzol. 

hTo detrimental effeets on the cylinders and valves were found. Tiiis 
is reasaurmg and should help to clear away the prejudice wihch lias 
existed in that regaid ; moreover it hears out a statement of Mr. Petcheil, 
of Reynolds Bros., in which he calls attention to the injurious effects 
arising out of the fact that the spirit which is denatured and sold as 
methylated spirit in Fatal is about 60 to 62 per cent only and utteiiy 
unsuitable for motor car w'Ork It is, however, also explained that even 
this is not serious when the engine is worked daily, but that the metal of 
exhaust valves and ports IS seriously affected if the engine is simply 
stopped and left alone for some weeks. But this difficulty, he states' can 
be overcome by injecting paraffin into the cylinder whilst hot and giving 
the engine a few turns by hand. ^iWhen this has been done the signs of 
corrosion are entirely absent even after stoppage of several montbsU 
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Again/ the tests as reported in the Engineering Record ^ show that 
t^^the lowest consumption was obtained with the highest pressure which it 
Was found practical to use."^ For the denatured alcohol the pressure re* 
ferred to was from 150 to 180 lbs. to the square inch above atmosphere. 
It is^ of course^ understood that this comparatively lovr pressure for 
iilcohol was limited by the unsuitabilit}^ of the engines which vrere em- 
ployed. The safe pressure to which alcohol may be used (200 lbs. per 
■square inch) in properly constructed engines;, is immensely greater than 
that of petrol;, and of course this high pressure obtainable from' alcohol 
gives it a distinct advantage oyer petrol. In this regard the article 
makes it clear that, though alcohol Cvun be used in stationary gasoline 
engines, its use under these conditions must be unfavourable to 
•alcohol if only because of the fact that gasoline engines are not built 
to stand the considerably higher explosive pressure which can and should 
he obtained from alcohol. 

During the tests it was also found that “in no instance was the 
thermal efficiency of gasoline higher than that for alcohol.^V 

Altogether it is clear that in such tests alcohol is at present handi- 
capped, and in this regard it is remarked that “the possibilities of alter- 
ing the ordinary gasoline engine so as to obtain the 7/ economy with 
■alcohol are very limited.^^ 

There was an interesting article in 5 Magazine oi September, 

1006, in which reference was made to the fact of a “Free AlcohoF^ Bill 
being’ about to be introduced in the United States, and to the stimulus 
such should give to denatured- alcohol for power purposes. The Bill fe- 
ierred to has since become law. The article was illustrated wdth some 
good photos of alcohol locomotives as built in Germany, and showed soine 
of the purposes for which they are used, as, for instance, for hauling 
timber in a forest near Darmstadt, for passenger service on a tramway 
at Lima, Pern, for hauling merchandise on a factory railway near 
Cologne, Germany, etc* At that date German alcohol locomotives of 
ibis descioption were built up to 32--h.p. 

In a catalogue from George Stade. of Beiiin, is shown the “Standard 
Incandescent Lamp.^^ The 300 c.p, size is stated to consume alcohol at 
a cost of three farthings per and the lamps are made in various 
.sizes from 40 c.p. up to 300 c.p. The selling price of a 60 e.p. lamp, 
postage paid, parcels post, is quoted at £2 Is. 

Amongst the advantages of the alcohol or spirit lamp may be quoted 
the following: — 

{a) There is no danger of explosion. 

(b) It is lighted like a gas lamp, and therefore free of tlm 
trouble, etc., attendant upon oil lamps. 

(c) It is admirably adapted for the lighting of public places. 
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(d) It is available as a stand-by in cases of failure of elect, ri.v 
light where such lias been installed. 

(e) It should also be most suitable .for village lightings alwa}'^ 
assiiiuing, of course, tluit eoinniereial denatured alcohol is 
obtainable at reasonable rate of cost. 

(/) Another point in its favour isgtliat for equal illuniinating 
pov'er, the alcoliol lamp consumes about one-third, of tlu*. 
air, and generally it throws oftV about one-third of the heat 
of a paraffin laiup- 

A catalogue from Moritz Cohn, inn., also of .Berlin, whiclv I Iiave 
had ill my liaiids, eontains oeular demonstration of tlie extent to whicli 
the Germans liave brought into practical use alcohol for lighting and 
heating purposes, as, besides lamps, tliere are obtainable heating stoves, 
spirit lamps, fiat-irons, etc., at moderate rates. 

'"The Fuels Committee Eeport,*' issued by the Motor Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland in IhOI, is particularly deserving of perusal 
as it deals with the subject of alcohol for motor anci industrial purposes 
practical] V from A to Z, and mneli tliat is of interest I must pass over 
in order that juv remarks may be eoniincd to reasonable liniits. 

On tlie question of cost tlie evidence adduced by the coiiimittee 
sbowed. tint it was ptcssible to manufacture ‘■''^pure alcolior’ (from peat) 
at a cost as low as 3d or 4d per gallon, that lljd. may be taken as the' 
Englisb rate of production, that the jiriee of ilcoliol of coimnerce, as at* 
present, is aifeeted by tlie fact that in order to nieet Ibxcuse Eegulations 
it has to be ^hlenaturedi* and is subject to heavy duty, whicli together 
.raise the price to 2s. ■ 

Prominence is gi\'en to the fact that, in Germany, the consumption 
of spiiits for ind ustrial pin poses had, in the six years previous to 1907, . 
grown from 15| million gallons per annum to 26 million gallons per 
annum, ovlnle during tlie same period Great Britain comparatively stood 
-still. 

In Got many, aleoliol is largely produced from potatoes, thong] i beet 
is also made use of, lut apparently the most economical source is saw- 
dust, brushwood and refiivse being also used for tlie purpose. The en- 
hancecl value (if timlicr in any country wliere, alcohol is free foi' indns- 
trial use is obvious. Keferring to this view of the matter, it is remarked 
that in .Norway, Sweden, and America, and such like Goiintries, ^ut vseems 
as though it ivill be possible to make alcohol in the near future at such 
a piiee tliat it will becoiue the fuelJU 

The wisdom of the Germau Government in fosterin, e: nlTorestation 
and allowing the r-hemica] indirstiw lu 'ffinty fi’oe’' alcoliol (since 

1891), is commented upon. The comparatively^ small loss of direct duty 
to that Government has, it is shown, recouped hy the- 
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prosperity wiiieli has accrued to the country as the outcome of this .Car- 
seeing policy. Gerniany has thereby practi3aily secared the world's 
trade of dyes^ drugs and artificial perfumes^ while *ho encourage agricul- 
ture and to retain within the kingdom some portions of the enormous 
sums being expended for oik lighting and power/ the German Oovem- 
nient put forward a system of taxation and excise which encourages the 
cultiYation of potatoes and the establishment of distilleries in potato- 
growing distriets^'^' ( vide page 58). As a direct consequence^ the annual 
potato crop, which in 188T-91 averaged 27 million tons per had 

in 1901 growm to 40 million tons. About three-fourths of all the alcohol 
produced was made from potatoes^ thus adding enormously to the area 
of cultivated land, while at the same time' encouraging the settlement of 
a large population in liealthy occnpation. and so olitaining a direct ad- 
vantage as regards the physique of her people over those couiitrit'S 
which depend upon the industiies .and maiiu tactures confined to cities 
and towns. 

It is explained that, althcugh grain contains a larger proportion of 
starch, yet potatoes will always be the more economical source of fuel 
alcohol, because the yield per acre is so much greater, c.p., where an acre 
of grain will .yield 84 cwt. of starch, an acre of potatoes yielding a crop 
of 125 cwt. will give 22 mvt. of starch. A ton of potatoes is reckoned 
to yield up tq 30 gallons of 90 per cent, spirit, and bearing in mind that 
the best potatoes may be sent to the ordinary niaiimt/ and that 
remainder fully answ^ers the purpose of the distilleries, it is evident that 
the value of the potato crop is thus greatly enhanced. 

The entire report is so full of telling facts and figures that an 
interesting article whifdi would fill an entire number of the 
Journal cover to cover might be made up of extracts and 

coninients, but t lie outstanding conclusions arrived at are as foliow^s;— 

(a) Aleoiioi can be cheaply produced from sawduht^ potatoes, 
niolnsses and many .other everyday forms of vegetation, in- 
' V y mhidingy mealies. ■■■■ ■■■ 

is entirely suitable for motor po'wer. 

(c) Being a home pimduetion it is therein at any reasonable 

price, more econoimeal and of iniich value io 

particular cmintry in vvhich^ i is produced then petrol or 

* other imported fuel. This phase of the question is par- 

ticularly applicable to Xatal. 

(d) The 'Tlasb poinri^ of alcohol (60 iier cent. Oeutigrade) is 

much higher than of petrol, wdiich is anythiug down to 10 
clegs. ]>o]ow' freering point, hence it can he carried and 
stored with much leSvS risk and without the restrictions at- 
taching to petrol. . , ' 

(e) The fumes of alcohol are c.nnparatively innocuous. 
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(/) Witli caiburetters giving oomplAte corabiiBtion^ and with 
flue attention to ordinary details^ suitably denatured alcohol 
is free from corrosive action. 

(g) The tliemial efficiency of alcohol is nearly dou]}le tliat of 
petrol. 

(h) In the event of alcohol taking fire it is easily extinguished 
by water. In this respect alone it has a great adv'antage 
over petrol. 

(i) Benzol as a denaturant is recommended, as, while it renders 
alcohol undrinkahle, it is at the same time free iooin tlio 
disadvantages of other denatiirants with lespect to its em- 
ployment for motor or stationary engines, and above all it 
is cheap. 

{';/) As benzcfl is a h 3 "-produet of coal and of coke, its adoption 
ill eonneetion with tileoliol distilleries for industrial pur- 
poses #oiild he higlily beneficial to Natal collieries. 

( /f) Practical limit of compression is 200 lbs. per square inclu 
and its explosive pressure much higher than petrol, wliivdn 
in view of possible pre-ignition, is limited to 80 lbs. 

(l) The less rapid propagation of the alcohol flame gives a 
more uniform pressure throughout the stroke. 

(m) The denaturing agent used in Germany consists of a 'mix- 
ture of methyl alcohol, 1 per cent. ; benzol, 2 to 20 per 
cent. ; pyridine bases, per cent. ; methyl violet, J per 
cent, of a solution. 

(n) In Germany, while the alcohol motor has been established 
for 3 ' ears, especially for agricultural engines, it has not 
teen used for motor cars, because the best ciistoiners are m 
England and other countries where petrol has been the 
cnly fuel used. It would not pay the Gernians to maiiii- 
faeture alcohol motor engines for their country alone. 

The rcconimendalion of Mr. Neville. Government Chemist, to the 
efiect tliat experimeni s "with alcoliol lamps should bo made at various 
lailway staiions where electrieity is not available, is Ixdng aeied ir{:)oii b}'' 
tdie Gnnera] , Alanager, . N.Cv.lt 

Mr. Pay, Inspector of Explosives, has ascertained that there are 
at least three firmvS now in Natal mamifacturing alcohol^ and in his 
opinion all manufacturers uf sugar on a large scale woiilcl in all proba- 
bility inanufacturG alcohol from molasses. 

Mr. Pay also reminds ns (1) that worbfs petrol supply is fasi 
becoming exhausted * (2) that alcohol is the only fuel with which it will 
be possible to replace petrol ; (3 j tb^^^ Natal is essentially an alcobob 
prod acing'' country., 
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Messrs. Hart^ Parr & Co._, Charles Citj;, lowa^, IT.S.A., inform us 
tLat they liare equipped some of their engines for aleoliol, and it is 

far the best fuel they have yet ased.^^ 

It is reassuring to learn from Messrs. Crossley Bros., Ltd.^ 
Manchester^ that they have for several years made engines to work with 
aieohol, y'but chiefly for two or three foreign countries where alcohol is 
clieap and easily obtainable.'” This is proof, therefore^ if such were 
wanted, tliat the selling cost of denatured alcohol is ilie crux of the whole 
c|uestion. 

Mr. E. E. Sawer, Director, Division of Agriculture and Porestiy, 
Ccdara, as the result of personally eonclucted experiments, expresses him- 
self strongly in fav'air of -ilcohol as fuel, and remarks, "‘’cost lias heretiv 
fore been prohibitive.''' He is prepared to miclertake laboratory de- 
terminations of the percentages of alcohol obtainable from different crops 
in IsTatal. Shell should be a valuable guide to those who contemplate 
taking the matter rip. 

I would add that Professor Duncan, in an admirably written work 
entitled '■‘‘'The Cliemistry of Commeree,” printed in the IT.S'.A., 1907, 
gives a chapter on I odust rial Alcohol, -which I would eomniend to 
attention of fanners, planters, manufacturers and commercial men in 
hTatal. As to cost, he states that denatured alcohol may be produced in 
A me rk a at from Is. to Is 3d a gallon, and frudher dhat two 
nioiasses furnish one gallon alcohol, and a bushel of maize yielda about 
gallons (American) of 35 per cent- alcohol. In Cuba siieli alcohol sells, 
at a price of 10 cents (5d.) a gallon. Pinsumably this refers to pure 
and not denatured akohoh He reminds us that the price of gasoline, 
and thtrefore .of petrel, is sure to rise as the supply diminishes. 

For the development of suitable engines we may, in Professor Diin- 
eank opinion, eonficlently look to the inventive faculties of America now 
that the Free Alcohol Bill has thrown alcohol open for industrial use. 

With respect to Excise .Eegulations the following quotation should 
he of interest: — "fBy the amendment of the Free Alcohol Law (whuli 
was expected to take effect on the let September, 1907), the mannfaetiire 
of akoliol will no longeiv be CTmfiued to the indiisirial distilleries, but 
just as in Germany, farmers, and Gommunities of farmers, may freely 
niako it for industrial purposes. This they may do by distilling it into 
scaled tanks ia which the alcohol may be denatured on the spot, or which 
.^^.jt|^y:|>e ^^oiitcnts may be trai.-Merred free of tax to central denaturing 
ostabiisliments In the regulation of this, the Commissioner of Internal 
Ee venue is giveii a. free hand” 

Seeing that Germany and America have -solved the questions of cost 
and of excise enabling ah-ohol to compete with petrol and ordinary 
paraffin, what is there to prevent Hatal or South Africa being equally 
siueessful ? ' ^ • 
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Mechanically Prcpelletl Vehicles 

as Feeders to the NmO,R. 

, By W. 

[Nor:E.“Tlie follGwing article has Vbyen sent to ns by the 
writer^ Mr. W. G. Kemp^ as one that is likely to be of interest to 
readers of the Jozir/id?/ in view of the disco ssion on 

Mtehanieal Bead Traction whicli took place at the I'ecent 0o;n- 
ference of the Natal Agniniltnral TJnic^^ The article originally 
appeared in the Botdh A fncwn Natal 

Editor of wliich. are indohtecl for tJie loan of tlie blocks illns- 
trating the article. — En.] 


ITie progressive agriciiltnral and mineral developnient of Natal is 
severely handicapped by the lack of cheap efficient transport from oii>- 
lying districts to the nearest nailway potation. Vast tanteds of ferH 
virgin soil, at the present time lying idle, if scientically ciiltivatedp^^^^^^ 
undoabtedly he paying propositions, and olfer sonnd indneement to 
capitalists for in vestment^ provided that reliable transport could he ob- 
tained at reasonable lates to the nearest point of cornmnnication with 
the railwa 3 'S. 

One of the principal obstacles to be overcome in the development of 
the mineral resources of this GAkmy is the provisinn and iipkeep o 
system cd transport from the ndnes to the railways that wonld be efficient 
and economical Not before this diffienlty has been overcome can wo 
e.xpeft the favonralhe consideration and support of the money market 
in mining propositions in Natal no matter h^ bright the prosi)ects or 
alluring the prospectus. 

Owing to ihe ravages of iho various animal prevahmt 

ihroughmit tlie Colony, and the stringent East tV)as! Never mgiilaiioim 
prohibiting the movement of cattle in (certain areas, liu* use* of tin* 
piiiniiive mode of transport hv oxon I mg in ^ ague, ycd. so an{iquai.ct! 
Sn this progressive age, is practically prohibited, aaid as a result the, 
agrienltnral and mineral development of many promising districts is 
piactieally at a standstill. In other districts the only mode of transport 

■ to he chi aired is Iw mules; but the condition of the roads, comlMhuid witoi 

■ ihe oAr^essivc cost, nlthpngh compensated to a degree by iner(\ased specil 
is altogetlmr out of the question whm*e working expenses is a prime facto]- 

'■ in the production of dividends to the satisfaction of ca]h.ious share- 
liolfErs. 

y- The fhon.ght naturally suggests itself that the iiiij-odueiton of 




(See Article bn “ Mechanically Propelled Vehicles as Feeders to the N.G-R. 
Blocks by Courtesy oJf^^ S.A, RaiVway 
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nieclianicaliy propelled vehicles for transport purposes would not oniy 
accomplish tliis end, but should, all thing\s being ecpial, be attehde with 
the same measiire of success as in other countries The qitestioii then 
arises whether the initiative should he taken by the Eailway department 
or private enterprise. Strictly speaking, and on lines of precedent, it is 
essentially railway enteiprise to spare no effort to attract iratfic to its 
lines and open up new districts, with the aim always in view of tapping 
fresh sources from, which revenue may be derived. 

‘ The railways of Natal being controlled by the State and worked for 
the benefit of the community as a wliohn it may therefore lie assiirned that 
the initial cost cf mechanically-propelled vehicles as feeders to tlie rail- 
wa^l — ■introduced with a view to opening up iio’v districts for agrieiiltural 
.and mineral development, and to bring outlying districts into direct com- 
munication with the railway by means of relial.de transport at reasomdde 
rates — shoald he homo by the State. 

"With ihe advance of eivilisation, and .fi'oni a reveiiue-earniiig 
of view, the days of the transport rider feeding the railways are pash 
It is in the inteiT'sts of eemmunity and future prosperity of the 
Colony (or Province) of NFatal that the Ihxilway Department should 
follow in the steps of the Horne railway companies— who liave shown 
a commendable enterprise in this connect ion—and iiitrodiice mechanic - 
-ally -propelled vehicles to carry mails, passengers and baggage, with one 
or more trailers for the conveyance of goods, and to act as feeders ro 
the ivailway in distrieds where the are .suitable and the construction 
of expensive branch lines not yet warranted. 

The ciass of ears required for the districts it is decided to exploit oy 
tliis means of transport is a malter for technical experts to decide after 
exhaustive inquiries have been made into (a) flie condition of the roads, 
gradients, elc. ; (h) spruits to be negotiated both in dry and wet seasons: 
(c) papnlarion ( Euro]iean and native) : (d) a poroxira ate re vemie derived 
‘from e< nvayanee of passengers, mails, baggage, and goods under the pro-' 
sent mode of transport; (e) estimated increase in traffic froip increased 
faeili^ic-s oifered by the proposed improved transport for the further de- 
velopment of the agricultural and mineral resources of ihe district. 

Tlie car eventually selected for the work should he provided with a 
view to coping with the normal increase of trafiie during the life of the 
vehicle due to regular and accelerated service combined with economical 
rates. . . . 

The Albion car shown has every appearance of being a serviceable 
vehicle for the conveyance of , passengers, mails, baggage, and limited 
quantities of goods. It wbulfi; be, all things being considered, more 
adaptable to Coknial nequipemetits if it wei^ treble the horse-power, smq 
fiO h,p., and capgdrle oi mB or’ibqte trailers fdr fte of 

general goods, aooording T^tltiiT^aente; , ' 
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The cost per anmiiii to the Postal Department for post-cart services' 
ill the Colony is if contracts in the districts in which 

motor transport had been introduced were transferred to the Eailway 
Jje|)artinent^ this would subsidise chese vehicles in the form, of a fixed 
aiimial revenue,, and would not only ensure a regular service., but should 
foster lucrative passenger traffic over the raitvmys. The growdng tem 
deiiey of tlie age is tr) travel^ but tbe indnceinent must be that long 
distances may be covered in ‘^Tnxurious^' ease and comfort withont fatigue. 

There are two districts that have special clai nr s over all othe^r^ for 
consideration, and to wliicli this scheme of transport is applicable, and, 
theoretically spealdiigy eminently adaptable., nanielv, Port Shepstone- 
Harding, on tbe Sontli Coast, and Giiiginldovu-Esliowe on tlie Nortli 
Coast, for 1 be reason that not only has provisirai been made in tbe past 
for eitliei* a continuation oi tbe line or dhe construct ion of brand! lines 
tlnougb tliese districts, and wdiieb pro|eeis, notwittbstandiiig the iinpor- 
iuiiale deniands of tlie inhabitants, have, througli contiiuied depression 
and diinini?liiiig receipts, had to lie relnetantly abandoned ])}' tbe Govern* 
nient, and to all appearances shelved for some considerable time to come. 

Tlie Port Shepstone-Harding district (Alfred Coiintvf) is un- 
doiibledly cue of the most promising agricultural districts in Natnl, wdtli 
its extensive wattle plantations, and natural facilities for profi.ta])]e daii’y 
fanning^ mealie., tobacco, and fibre Qultivation ; and there is also tlie- 
prospect of the exploitation of its mineral resoureeB, principally grapliite, 
in the near fiitiire. But at the present time all fiir Idler progressive de- 
velopment is severely handicapped by inefficient and costly transport to 
ilie nearest point of coumuinication wdth the railways. It is obvious 
that this district would justify the establisjnneat of nieclianical transport,, 
but it mu.st not I'O overlook'sd tlmi. a considerable exiienditure would have 
to be inenrred in iinpi’oving the roads before meelianical transport would 
lx* a practi'nl proposition. Prom the present mode of transport between: 
;hort Sliepstone an'l Harding there is, from available information, 
rived appiiixinia a revemie of £5,000 per annnni, inehisive ni' ilie 
]>osteari subsidy (£950), wbieh amply denninstratos the iirgmii ikhm! .for 
improved facilities, 

Eshow'e, tlie principal town in Zuhiland, lias a populnt.ion ol: jiboiit 
HjO, is 17 miles from CTinginlilovu, and situated in a district ibc ni inoral 
potentialities of wdneli has not yet been ascertained, and (irn never be 
fully exploited until modern transport supersedes tlie primitive mode in 
vogue at tl'.e present time. This district lias {?verything to commend the 
adaptation of rnechanically-propelled vehicles to local conditions and re- 
cpiirements, and. for the further development of its mineral and agri- 
cultural resources. Possessing one of the finest metalled road coniiec- 
lions with the railway in the Colony^ the steepest gradient being 1 in 
12 for very short lengths, tlierefpre the ruling grade may be taken as 1 
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ill 15., i\'iiieli is not an insurmountable difficulty to specially conslnicted 
cars for the service. There is only one river (In3^ezane) to be negotiated^ 
although, witlioiit a bridge, the drift is a good one, and iiotwitlistanding 
aiv exccp:iciia]ly wet season (1908-9), it has not been impassable for 
^■ehic^lla^ traffic during this period of the v^ear. 

Sr? far as can he ascertained approximately at tlie nioment, with the 
present mode of ti'ansport there is conveyed aniiiially between Gin- 
ginhlova and Eshowe 1,000 passengers and 1,140 tons of general trafRe, 
yielding an approximate revenue of £3,240, ineltisive of the postcart sub- 
sidy (£500), and if the cost of transport to Eshowe of 300 passengers and 
660 tons of goods for Melmoth and beyond is included (£1,140), tliis 
gives a total revenne per annum from this source of £4,640 under exist- 
ing conditions. All things being considered, there ajipeai's to be every 
inducement to further exliibit that spirit of enterprise wlvicli has gradu- 
ally developed the railway system of I^atal from, two miles in 1860 to 9SB 
miles ill 1909, by introducing mechanical transport to meet the grow- 
ing requirements of the Colony. The writer has purposely Tefrained 
IhiJiii qiioting statistics compiled from the results of the working of these 
velueles in the Homeland .and elsewhere in. support of their utility, as 
feeders to the different railway sr^steras in whicli tliey are in. vogue, as 
the conditions under which excellent results have been obtained have no 
comparison with the difficulties to be overcome ,and distinctly peculiar 
conditions whicli obtain in hfatal, and cannot therefore be taken into eon- 
sideration in fonning an estimate of the probable results of the xvorking 
of motor tractors to and from Eshowe, or in any other districts in which 
they may be introduced. 

The foregoing is based more on observation than expert or teelmical 
knowdedge of the subject, and is put. forward through the mediiim of this 
JoKrnal merely as a suggestion in embryo to arouse interest in a scheme 
at transport which may possibly play an important part in the near 
future in eonuection with the progressive development of the resources of 
X'atal, and will no dcubt receive the though t.fn] attention of those who 
take more than a passing interest in the iml\vays and their relationship 
in the State. 


It should be every farmers ambition to have his farm entirely 
fenqecL It adds greatly to the value of the farm and will, add greatly to 
the peace and comfort of the neighbourhood. , ■ ■ 
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A Prevetitivs fsfi* F&wisiGkttesSm 

Ax interesting theory as to the reason of the prevalence of fowisi«:kn'‘SB 
and otlier ills affecting our poultry and keeping the indnstry i)a<tk iuis 
Iteen propoiincnd by Mr. Ck Devonshire, in the course of an. article in life 
South African Poultry Journal for June 11th. His idea — and it scents 
a logical otie — is that the diseases from which all classes of poultr}' siilfer 
so liea..vily at times are due to a deficiency of certain mineral salts in tlio 
soil of this country ; and he proposes a remedy which is within the rearh 
of ey'eryone to inake use of since the ingredients are cheap, and tlie mix- 
ture wlteii made up shonld not cost more than 3d. to 4d. per pound. 
Common salt, Epsom salts, siilplmr, eliareoal and bone, are among i lie 
principle constituents of Mr. Devonshire’s formula; and whilst many 
breeders have, of ecnrse, been using these siihstaneos for years, they Itavo 
only used them in a ten tat Ae way and not as a scientific eonibinati(ni 
iilling an absolute necessity in the fo^vEs Aveekly ration. 

We reproduce Mr. Devcaishire’s article herewith in fnlf, and wo tiiinl': 
no apology is due from us for doing sc. Mr. Devonshire^ as rearlcu’s will 
see, gives Ids formula, so that everyone is, at liberty to give it a trial. 

But the theory is of wider application than at first sight a|,)pears. 
During show week in Maritzhnrg %ve had the pleasure of a visit tT<):ni the 
Editor of the South African Poultry Joimiah in discaissiiig this 

article he pointed out that it was within the hounds of possibility that 
the supplying of these mineral salts to animals of the bovine speci'.'S 
would liave the effect cf giving the blood of such animals power to 
retard, if not altogeti'er to prevent, the growth of the .Ea.st Coast .Fever 
piroplasma upon its entry into the animal organism through the proboscis 
of the tick. This is an application of Mr. Devonshire’s theory wliich is 
worthy of investigation ; but for the present Wo leave the matter for tlie 
consideration of onr readers, both as regards the prevention of ponltiw 
cliseasGS, and in its couneetion with East Coast Fever. 

Mr. Devonshire’s article is as folh/ws: — 

^‘^Manv of us keep fowls and keep them suceessfnlly, from onr own 
'Standpoint, wliich is that they do not die from disease. I low nnm v 
people liave said, to rue, T never lose any fowls from siekiiess.’ And so 
uncoiis<.ionsly tlie criterion of success with poultry, comes to lie limited 
to this that they do not die from sickness. 

us set out with another standard of success, i.e,, to produce 
chickens which will reach the maximum weight in the shortest time at 
the least expense. 

'Tf such is our motto, at once perceive that it involves a con- 
sideration of the fowd as a purely artificial animal. We keep fowls for 
profit primarily in most cases and the pleasure is increased in proportion 
to the profit. 
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*'Iii this article, I wish to clw^eli upon one of the principal sources of 
supply to tlie fowl of the material for the framework of the body (tlic 
noiirishinent of the hone, that is), aucl the inainteuaiice of the materials 
essentia] to tlie proper functioning of the blood: the liver, gastric juice,, 
etc., wliat t!ie GovernTiient Chemist of the dh*ansvaal Agi'iciiltiire Depart- 
ment calls hlie processes of life/' 

‘AVe aie constantly told tliat the offspring of imported stock in this 
country tend to diiiiinish in size, below that of their parents. This Is 
undoubtedly tine, Init it is more than doubtful whether the contention 
that this diminution in size must necessarily take place as part of the 
inevitable result of growing fowls in this country, is equally true. Per- 
sonally, I am satisfied that the loss of size and general tendency to 
deterioration is due to preveutible causes. Prima, facie: birds bred In 
tliis beautiful di’y cdiinate should, tend to increase in size over that of 
their parents. • 

*A¥e must conclude, therefore, that tliere is proba])]y some sliortage 
in the foodMuffs in South Africa which more than counterbalances the 
advantages which would otherwise accrue from the climate to the bird. 

'*Sucli, in fact, is the ease: The writer has bred between 4,000 and 
5,000 birds (chicks and ducklings) since the war, either in the O.IhO. 
or Transvaal, and the evidence is overwhelming, and is conceded to be 
such by the Government ej^perts^ that of themselves,, our foodstuffs are 
not of the same feeding value as the corresponding foodstuffs in Europe. 

‘"There is something missing. What is it? Let us take a practical 
example. Let us burn 100 lbs. of lucerne, and we shall find that there 
remains some 6 or 8 lbs. of material which will not burn. This is known 
as thefasld in tbe foodstuffs. It is roughly composed of 8 materials in 
eonibinatidii— known, T believe, to chemists as ^salts,^ although to us lay- 
men that word Aalts’ suggests a more limited, not to' say disagreeable, 
applieaiiom 

“'TIh* importaiu'c of these salts or ash in the foodstuffs as regards 
the part whuth they play in enabling the body to functionate properly 
has been overlooked. 

‘A 1 (.'member the late Government Chemist to the Transvaal say- 
ing to me that, speaking roughly, Tou may say that nitrogenous inatier 
(siicli uS blood, nieat, etc., in animal fo^ and the pr(.;leins in grain.s), 
c(. 3 npose the body, i.e,, the macliin.ery— the fats (largely found in mealies 
and present in all foods) supply the fuel to drive tlie maehineiw, while 
the mineral ash represents tlie few drops of oil without wliich the 
uiachiuery will not work.^ Nine-tenths of our trouble with our poultry- 
consists in this that tl.ese few drops of oil are deficient in amount — hence 
the tendency to loss of size, liability to liver disease, general debility, and 
a fatal facility for contracting catarrh, diarroluna, roup, etc. ' 

^Thc processes of life^ are dependant for tbeir maintenance, . lot 
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upon the proteins^ carbohydrates or fats in the food giveii^ but upoji tlie 
iiiiiierai ash or salts found in that food, 

we have said^ experienee^ which is our best guide^, tells the prac- 
tical poultry man that for reasons which need not be disciiBsed here tin,? 
‘supply of tlie inineral ash to his fowls is in the vast inajorit}^ of eases 
inadequate. 

practical men^ we need not trouble to inquire the seientilie why 
mid wherefore of eveiything — -all we need to know is this: — Does tiie 
artiiicial addiiioii of these tsalts^ to the ration ot our birds produce results 
which are sufficiently proncunced to iustify us as practical men in Iku 
lieviiig tliat we iiave discovered the ciiief cause of our troubles with t lie 
pcultry? 

‘‘‘T lie writer bred 1,100 birds last vear at Barberton, Trans vaalj nc., 
some GOO ducklings and 500 chickens. There salts wure supplied to 
chicks and ducklings alike. Tlie parent stock consisted of 10 comnion 
hens and 20 common ducks. One 200-egg Petaluma Incubator \vas used 
and one 50-egg ditto. A brooder house of reeds and an incubator house 
of the same material comprised the plant. The results jnstily ms in 
asserting tliat poultry iu this climate, if supplied with tlie inivssing 
imiterial, tend to increase in size over that of their parents, 

/‘‘'We now have some data on which to work as to what weights our 
chicks should reach at any given age. If we can get our pure bred 
WwaiidotteSv Orpingtons, or Barred Eocks to scale f Tb. at six weeks old, 
we should have done very well. So again^ a common or puddle duckling 
which weighs 4 lbs. at nine weeks is an excellent result to o])tain for the 
majority of busy farmers wives. 

"‘To produce tliese results, it is essential to reinforce tlie supply ot 
mineral silts wliich are naturally available to the bird in tli (3 ihodsiidrs 
given. . 

""We have jileasure in placir;g at the disposal of our fellow-pouHry- 
ineii the loriiuila which we have used with such rcmarkahle rcsul is for 

ever two jears. The Fokmcla. Parts. 

Common Sait ... 

Phosphates of Soda ... 

CalciLsm Fluoride ... ... 

Ferrous Sulphate (Green Vitriol) 

Bone A.sh ... ... 

Chalk 

Epsom Salts 

Charcoal ... 

Sulphur (Flowers of) ... 

■W'i , , . '■ ■ ™-ioo 

Give one tablespoonful twice a week in every 5 or 6 lbs of bran and meafie 

meal (use two part. s bran and one mealie meal). 

We unhesitatingly affirm that in the vast majority of (-asc's lowT 
sickness, so called, is clue to a pi'olonged starvaiion by fowl of the 

■"Try it and see for yourself, iny fellow poultrymcm'’ 
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Pineapple Guitivation, 

By H. C. Hendujksen and M. J. Lorns^ Iloriicultumts, Porto ' RicO ' 
AgriciiUural Experiment 


( Contimied from Page 740^ lAL XII.) 

METHODS OP PLAOTmCr. 

The methods of planting now foi Lowed range from single rows^ o 
feet apart; planted on a ridge, to 20 or more rows, 15 to 18 iiieiies 
apart, planted on level ground, iill of the methods have strong advo- 
cates, and it is simply a question of which method is best adapted to 
certain iields, considering ail of the factors that can enter into the dis- 
cussion. Let us first consider a sandy soil, well drained and free from 
joint grasses, if the sand is comparatively coarse, the ground water 
not within 2 feet of the surface, and the lay of the land such that the 
surface water can drain ofi; quickly, the problem is very simple. Such 
land should without question be planted in wide, level beds. 

If tile sand, is line and the drainage not perfect, the soil should 
be bedded up. The Jieight and width of the beds will depend entirely 
on local eonditioiis. If there are no noxious weeds to combat, the 
beds should be as wide as it would be possible to and 

higher titan ab.'oi’itely necessary to insure good drainage. 

in loani and may soils the considerations are: To ^ the snii 
aerated, to get rid of an overabundance of water in the shortest pos- 
sible Lime, to be able to keep the soil .free from weeds, and to prevent 
the fruit as well as the plants and suckers from falling over. 

The StnoLE-Kow Svstem. 

In the single-row method the plants are set from 12 to 22 inches 
apart in rows from 2 to 6 feet apart. The beds are usually made lyy 
ploughiug two i'urrows together, and practically no hand work is needed. 
This system is not well adapted to sandy soils because they dry out 
too. quickly; neither is it well adapted to heavy clay so.iis for the same 
reason, uniess the beds are made wider. In a friable loam there seems 
TO l,)e no oljeetion to one row in a narrow bed, as far as the soil is eon- 

eerned. If the rows are far enough apart the system has the advan- 

tage of easier cultivation, which may to some extent be done with a 
horse cultivator; on the other hand, there are larger vacant spaces 

which it is neee-ssary to cultivate to keep clean. If the land is full of 

joint grasses the one-row system is well adapted, because, it is possible 
to enter the beds and weed, while in the wider beds this ia practically 
impossible. 
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Tlie gr(3al: objeetioxi to the oiie-roW' system is that as soon as the 
i’lTiiL attains airy eoiisitierable size it does not reiuaiii in an upright 
posiiion, and wheip in leaning to one side, it does not receive support 
troin neigliiioiiring ]}lants it bends further, until it reaches the ground. 
Ill lliiU |H)sitioM it is subject to son scald on the upper side, and. will 
be ontit for -shipiiient. Also, after harvesting the fruit, the suckers 
leli on iliL* p.lant are liable to be:^ and, eve.n if they ri'ioain 

in an up-right position Until fruitm^^^^ is almost 

Miro to i.(-iid theju down. Such beds, therefore, should not be eoii- 
tlimiud t'Vrcpt by lea vingi the ratoon the very lowest suekers or 

replanting. 

Thu DotniLK-Eovv System. 

For double rows the beds are laid off by ploiighing several furrows 
tngeiher and rising some hand ^ w in finishing off. The plants are 
set from 12 to 22 inehes apart each way, leaving a margin of 6 inches 
or more on each side of the bed. This system can be used in any kind 
of soil. It has practically all of the advantages of the one-row system 
aiu'i the dr-^advTtntage t-rf ydaiits- aii!l hinit falling o\er is greatly re- 
dueucl, although it leaves eonsiderable to be desired m that respect. 
In soils that are inelined to be weedy the two-row system is preferred 
ir any other, but iir eomjuaratively clean soil, and especially those con- 
taining no' joint grasses, beds wide enough to plant from three to six 
rows of pines are preferable. 

T.nE TnitEE to Six Eow System. 

ill making beds for the three to six-row system the same method 
can be used as for the one and the two-row beds, but considerable 
Jiand work is needed besides. It k good practice to leave a space of 
6 'feet between the beds, which should he exeavatd so as to leave the 
top of the beds ai least 12 inehes above the bottom of the walk be- 
twuou (he buds. {[ tli(‘ plants are set 15 inches apart a, ml six. rows 
to the bed It would lecpiire beds fully 7 feet wide. Tliis is noL too 
wide for w'orking easily, provided the la.nd is nol weedy, wliile it al- 
most completely eliminates the falling over of plants and frnit. It 
has been found, however, that where the soil is not physi(-aily well 
suited to pineapples the rows in the middle of the bed do noi. producje 
as well as those on the outside, and one -should therefore carefully con- 
sider the conditions before laying off the beds by this method. 

In the method known as the Vid e-bed system/ the land is marked 
* off with the rows about 18 inehes apart anS the^^^s' ’^6^' in perfectly 
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PINEAPPLE CULTIVATION. 
(See Article, ) 
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passing tli rough the field there ought to be a roadway of 8 feet for every 
200 feet of l)ed. The width of the bed is made 30 to 50 feety according 
to the distance a man can throw a pineapple. In harvesting the fruit 
one Ilian goes into the bed and breaks off the fruit and throws it to a 
man in the roadway^ who catches it and places it in baskets or boxes, 
wJiich are theii hauled to the packing houses. In practice, beds 30 feet 
wide with roadways 8 feet v/ide, together with crossroads every 200 feet,, 
.roake a very convenient field. 

PrEPAKING THE PLANTS. 

The young plants, whether suckers, slips, or crown, are covered 
with leaves to the very tip of the base. In stripping these leaves off and 
exposing ilie stern a number of excrescences will be seen, which are the 
]‘oot biicls^ some of which may be already developed into roots of eon-* 
siderable length. Many planters maintain that it is necessary to trim 
the plantsr— that is, to cut the tip of the base and to strip the leaves off 
for a distance of 1 to 2 inches- Other, planters maintain that this pro- 
(T13S is iiot at all necessaiy. W this? The reason is simply the 
difference in local , conditions under which the plants are grown. If a 
slip is planted without trimming in a dry, sandy soil, the roots will 
form, but instead of spreading out in the normal fashion they will wind 
around, the stein under the leaves. There are two reasons for this; one 
is that on account of the dry soil the leaves covering the stem remain 
hard and dry and the roots would have to overcome great resistance in 
order to penetrate them; they therefore follow the course of least re- 
sistance and develop under the leaves. The other reason is that the 
plant catches a great deal of dew and water from light rains, which is 
retained in the heart and leaf axils, from which it trickles down around 
the base and makes the condition there favourable fox, root formation, 
wliiie at a distance of an inch or more from the stem ihe soil is drier. 
This growing of the loots around the stem is called in Plorida ..^Tangle- 
root,^’ and there plants are trimmed in order to insure the desired root 
development. If the plants are set in a loamy or clay soil that contains 
considerable moisture, the leaves covert up with soil will decay in a 
short time, and as the soil is as moist a distance away from the plant as 
close .by the roots will spread but just as well as if the plants had Wn 
trimmed. Therefore for planting in a dry soil or in a dry season^ trim,;i 
but for planting in a moist soil or in the rainy season the work is not 
worth the cost. 

The trimming consists in cutting off the base and stripping off the- 
lower leaves, leaving an inch or more of the stem exposed. If large- 
suckers are planted it is quite common cut the ends of the leaves off, 
but this not desirable, because cntlihg or breaking 'the Teives lowers the* 

vitality of the plant/ y/. ' vc ^ 
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Pla^jtikg the Field. 

The beds being jereparecl according to the desired system of culture, 
the rows can l)e inarked off either with an ordinary marker or witli :i 
line^ but wliieheTer method is used the rows should be straight. The 
distance between the lows^ as well as between the plants, will Tary ao' 
•eording to tlie variety and also according to the soil and the systoni of: 
planting. Pineapples, no matter what variety, do not liave an ex- 
tensive root system, and wdien planted in single rows 12 to 15 inches 
.apart they liave enough room for root development. In beds w:itli 
•several rouxs, 15 to IS inches for Spanish and other small varieties ami 
24 inches for Cabezona and other large varieties is space enough. [Jiider 
no eireum stances sJioiild pineapjole plants be set over 24 to 30 inclies 
apart in the row, because it is 'waste of land, ifc leaves too imieh soil uii- 
cbvered, and increases tlie work of weeding, while it gives no sappo;ri iur 
the plants and the fruit. 

In planting it is a good plan for one man to drop the ])lants ih“ 
desired distance apart and another man to follow with a blirui dibide 
with wdlich to make holes 14 to 3 inches deep, according to the siz{‘ *>!: 
the plants. The base of the plant is inserted into the hole ami flic* soil 
■pressed firmly dowm with the dibble and with the :ioot. 

The number of plants per acre will differ, depending on the syst^mi 
of planting adopted. The following table gives the approximate 
of plants per acre for the different systems ol' phintingu— 

APPROXIM.4TE NUMBER OF PLANT.S PER ACRE. 


System of Plaoting'. 

Varieties. 

i 

! Distance 
i apart of 
plants in 

Width of pat h.s 

between banks. 


3 feet. 

4 fe<‘t. 

5' feel, , 

6 fe'iJt. 


rows. 

Single row''' 

j, \ Small . 

I , ! „ Large 

I 3 

‘5 

■ 14,520 
n ,6 1 6 

io,Sgo 

„ 8,71.2. 

8,71 2 
■6,«)6c) 

7,260 

5,808 

Double rows ... 

; 1 Small 
j l Large 

1 2. by 1 2 
LS hv !5 

2 '1,780 
16,366 

17.4^4 

13,282 

,14,520 
,1,1 ,f'»22 

12,44b 

9.5'>4 

Three rows 

' 1 Small 
'} Large. ' . 

i ■■ >5 by '*5 ' 
I S ' by 1 8 ■ 

i9,o3.S 

14,520 

16,032 

,«-L445' 

i3,92() 

1 0,890 

12,324 

9)370 

* 

Four rows . .. 

j Small 
; kLarge,';', 

1 8 by 1 8 

24 by 24 

1 5,488 
9,689 

13,620 
8, ,7 12 

12,232 

7,920 

n » 1 20 
! 7,260 

Five rows . . 

j Small ... i 

1 Large 

18 by 18 
24 by 24 

^^>.133 

9900 

14,520 

9.075 

' 13,200 

R377 

i 12,1. 00 

' 7)778 

Six rows 

1 Small ... ; 

' 1 Large ... : 

;T8;by, i;8;:j 

■:":24 by. 24 j 

16,594 ; 
10,050 

L5>i5i 

9)334 

»3’939 

8,712 

j 12,9.16 

1 8,166 

Thirty rows 


v'T4'hy'.24"i 

18,639 : 
10,710 : 

18,639 

10)5,39 

17,889 i 
10,371 

i « 7 ) 5«4 

r<),2y)0 


1 
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How THE PlN-EAPPLE PLANT GKOWS. 

If the soil in Avhieii the pineapple plant has been set is moist, root 
development with take place at once and the roots will be able to take 
lip the food elements as soon as needed. These elements in solution are 
•carried through the roots up to the stem and to the leaves. In the leaf 
cells, by action of the sun and the green colouring matter which we call 
^‘^chlorophyi/^ these food elements from the soil and carbon dioxid from 
the air are combined with water into food for the plant in ways not yet 
fully understood. This focd consists of many complex chemical com- 
pounds, the best known of which are the sugars and, starches. Eroiii the 
leaves the food is carried in solution to all parts of the plant wlierever 
needed. Both sunsiiine and chlorophyl are necessary to the formation of 
the principal food, so that a leaf losing its colour loses its power to form 
food. It is thus seen how important a large, healthy leaf is to the forma- 
tion of a good fruit. 

Pood not needed immediately is stored up in the plant tissues, 
usually in the form of starch, and it is this reserve supply that carries 
the plant over periods of hardship and vitally enters into the formation 
of extra-grade fruits. It is probably due to this that, as a fule, the 
pineapple plants that have a longer period for development will give 
larger fruit. They have, as it were/ more aeciunulated reserve energy to 
use in the severe strain of fruit producing. 

The root system of the pineapple is shallow and usually does not 
extend mucli over 6 inches in each direction. Among the larger varie- 
ties it is not uncommon to lind a few roots extending 10 to 12 inches 
from the stem, but the main poitions are matted closely together within 
; ,a^"dManceiofvfroih.4::''to ■'■6 inches.-'-V--'-'^ 

The development of the root s^^stem is of great importance in con- 
sidering planting, eiiltivating, and fertilising. It will be readily imder- 
-stood that tlie plants can be set as close as 12 inches apart without the 
roots interfering. It will also be seen that cultivation must necessarily 
be shallow, especially close to the ])lants, and in fertilising it would be 
a waste to spread the fertiliser in the middles, wliere tlie rows are 3 feet 
or more apart. 

WIko’o small slips are .^:et iii sandy soil it is not unusual to ji]id ihem 
filled with sand, ^:‘spc('ially after a hoavv rain or wind. Tiiis is rletri- 
mental to the plant, end tin? sand should be washed out by pouring water 
directly into the heart from a sprinkling can with tlie rose removed. 
It may also lie prcnoiited by dropping a pinch of cotton-seed meal, dined 
blood, or tobacco dust, or a mixture of any of these materials, into the 
heart immediately after planting. This, by filing the cavity, will pre- 
vent the sand from entering, unlike' the sand^ it will not choke the 
plant. . ' '''-'-vi. . 
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Cultivation. 

On account of the shallow root ' growth and the close pkiiting, cul - 
ti\ation is confined almost entire!}" to hard work. Witli the single -row 
or narrow-bed system some horse Avork can be done the first season,, bni; 
after that the leaA'es interlace and irith horse culitvatioii more or less 
damage is caused by breaking and tearing the leaves. The extent of the 
damage compared Avith the difference in the cost of cultivating will 
naturally determine the best method to be employed, but some hard 
Avork AAfill always be necessary. On the sandy soil in Morida the scuff e 
hoe is generally used, but on the heavier soils in the West Indies it is 
necessary to use the ordinary hand hoe, not alone on account of the 
heavier soil, but also because of the much more abundant growth of 
weeds. Wherever the land is Aveedy, cultivation should be strictly at- 
tended to, because a crop of weeds is detrimental fe the groAvth of the 
pineapple plant; and if left to groAv, large weeds are much more dilBSeult 
to eradicate than if attended to in time. 


Fix up the farmstead. It makes a Imng for you and is entitled to 
your utmost care and respect. 


Let the pigs eat all they Avant but be sure to alloAV them plenty of 
room for exercise. If they prefer to lie in their bed tuim tiieiri out of 
the pen and fasten the door. 


interstices of the soil from becoming 
bloeked or filled with fine particles of earth held in suspension ; that is^ 
they prevent puddlmg, to some extent. Clayey soils shrink if they be- 
come dry, and swell when they are wet. Under drains tend to prevent tlie 
swelling and closing of the pores Avhich have been produced by drying. 
As soon as air is admitted to the snbsoib the dead roots of plants are 
decomposed and minute drainage channels are formed. One of the 
effects of drainage is to produce many small channels in the soil, which 
prevent the formation of large cracks that admit the air too freely and 
thereby cause exeessiA^e evaporation. Underdrains promote fertility by 
opening up the soil to the oxidising action of the air, and by making the 
soil miore comfortable for the nitrifying orgja^isms.— Pro/. >T. F. 
'Roherts {^‘The Fertility of the Landf^ ) 
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Agricultural and Rural Associationsm 


HEST INTEENATIONAL CONGEESS, 1910. 


MrMBBBS of agricultural associations and similar bodies -will be in» 
terested to know that an International Congress of Agricultural Asso- 
ciations and Eural Demography is to he held in Brussels in Septeiii- 
bor, 1910. on the occasion of the XJniyer-sal Exhibition there; and 
since the menibers of some of our leading societies may be Ausiting 
Europe all nit ihat time^ and be willing to act as delegates from their 
scei( lies, we publish the following particulars of the Congress. 

The Congress wuil be nnder the presidency of M. le Baron de 
Moreau^, PreAdent du Conseii Snperieur d’Agrienlture and some time 
Minister of Agriculture of France;, M. Tibbaub Memhre de la Chambre 
des Eepresentants/ and M. Callier, President de la Soeiete Eoyale 
d’Agrieulture de Gland. The aim of the Congress will be to get, in 
Intief reports;, ‘'an exact description of the different types of rural 
astyjciations throughout the whole Avorld, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of which could be studied from all points of vieAv by the persons 
most competent to give an opinion.^'’ The Congress will also aim at 
s-tiidying other important means :for improving the conditions of the 
<3iiltiYatob as,, for instance;, the improvement of public health,, the im- 
provement of roads, the reduction of agricultural labour, etc.— cpies- 
tions which have not yet been suflSeiently studied in International Con- 
gxesses. The Congress has no intention whatever of encxoaehing on 
the domain of general congresses on such subjects as agriculture, agri- 
c-ultural edueation, botany, horticiiltiire, the dairy industry, etc. Such 
congresses treat all these questions from a technical and eeonomie 
point of view. This one Avill approach them only from their social 
side. 

To *siim up, the Brussels Congress Avill examine all associations 
from the point of view of their organisation and progress, Avithoiit 
entering into technical details. For the rest, it will confine itself to 
the study of the influence of these associations on the improvement of 
ilio lot of the agriculturist and farmer generally.. 

The following are the articles governing the constitution of the 
"'Association:— ' '' ''''t,;:' 

(1) An International Congress for Agricultural Associations and 

Eural Demography win he held at Brussel in September, 1910, on the 
occasion of the Universal Exhibition. ,, , 

(2) The Congress Avill consist of ten sections in confermity mth 
the programme annexed to the statutes. 
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(3) Societies and persons may become active members by sending 
ill a subscription amounting to lo francs to the Organising Coininitte# 
(Secretary^ Chaussee d^Almsberg^ Bruxelles). ■ 

Adiiiiiiistrations, agricultural and horticultural societies, and. all 
bodies liaving for their object the improvenient of agriculiyure in its 
widest nieaning can take part in the Congress and send delegates. 
Payineiit should be made at the rate of one . siibseription f'or each 
delegate.', . -r ii 

Persons, assoeiations, etc., who subscribe at least 100 francs have 
tbe title oir'buembres don^^^^ 

The list of such members -will be published. 

(T) The Congress will be governed by an Organising Committee 
eomposed of the presidents and secretaries of the sections. 

The executive of tins committee constitutes the executive of tlie 
Congress. It is charged with the duty of taking all requisite measures 
for the preparatioii and arrangement of the Congress^ and witii de- 
ciding all ea^es not provided for in the regulations. 

Tiie executive of each section will take all necessary ineasiiros for 
carrying out its own programme. 

L>) An iiiteraational Committee will be formed in each country 
for the purpose of securing members and drafting reports. These 
eonrmittees will supervise the eolleetion of their own funds for pro- 
ipagandist work. Should the funds be insuSieient they are allowed to 
defray iheir expenses from the subscriptions they receive. These ex- 
penses should not exceed 10 per cent, of the subseriptione. Bach eoin- 
inittee appoints a president, a treasurer, and a secretary. As soon as 
a group of persons interested in the success of the Congress is formed 
it may be appointed by the executive to act as a special Propagandist 
Cominittee, etc. These eonmiittees may be subdivided into sections 
corresponding to the sections of the Congress. 

(T) Papers and diseiisBions may be written in French, Genna^ 
or English. Other languages are also admitted. But each report must 
]hi miompaiued by a summary in Freneh, and speakers are ro<jnired 
Xi- gibn to ihe sectional o (lice r the IAuikIi sunnnaiy of their 

(8) Papers sliould lie confined to a short stateine'iit of tlicmsulH 
ject with a special view to the practical means of application and close 
willi a statement or resolution to be submitted to the Congress. Papers 
may no exceed five pages in octave (of about 10 lines of 10 v/ord^^). 

Communications not intended for discussion may be annexed to 
th;?‘ minutes when, not exceeding two pages. Papers and eommuniea- 
iions should give the principal bibliographical information on the 
question under discussion. 

Authors are requested to keep the original manuscript of their 
papmv and to send in a legible eopypif possible, typewritten. 
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(9) The ExeeiitiYe of the Congress will decide what papers ani 
i‘^iiiiiiuiheations shall be admitted. When many papers deal Avitli the 
SiUiie siiijjeei a general reporter may be appointed for this question. 
Ihipers not directh' eoneerning the progTaniine Avill be strictly exeluded. 

(10) All discussions on the basis of political^ philo-sopluealp or re- 
Ini^nis questions are forbidden. 

(11) Papers intended to lie printed in advance ■ must be sent to' 
the Ijitornationai Congress office before 1st I'ebruary, 1910. Papers- 
lorwarded after this date may be read or abstracted and inserted on 
ih(^ pier eedings. Tlio copyright in papers and discussions belongs to- 
the Cni'gress. Tiie executives reserve to themselves the right of puh- 
li:>liiiig tlieni in extenso or in abstract. 

(l,c) P e-solutions adopted by rlie sections are submitted for ratiii- 
ration at tlie Congress. Tlum will lie accepted or rejected without dis- 
ieufsioii on their merits. No request for discussions at the general 
assembly of Congress is allowed. Orders of procedure for the sittings- 
of the ( 'ongress and other questions will lie published eventually. 

Programme of the Congress. 

The discussions of the Congress are to be divided under ten heads-^. 
wliich, with their siibdieads. are as follows:— 

Section I.— Associations for stncly, general interest and protee- 
tlcni ol the trade inte nests o:l: cultivators:— (1) 1’ed.erations of agrieul- 
lural and horticultural societies; (1) cAmtral and national societies; (3) 
official representation of agrieiiltiun, horticurltuTAtj etc.; (-1) \'arious 
sncietif''s. 

. Section JL-— Associations for study and protection of the trade 
interests of women engaged in agriculture: — (1) Federations; (2) 
Ifiaguos for study^ farmers^ wive^s institutes; (3) societies for agricul- 
\mv and hortieuliure; (4) professional syndicates; (5) various associa- 
lions. 

Sect inn .///.— Associations for planitng and cattle-breeding: — (1) 
Associations for jlant breeding, seed selection, etc.; (2) associations for 
iuttle breeding; (3) associations for breeding minor stock: (1) associa- 
tions for inspection: (5) various associations. 

8ecl{o7i IV . — Associations for manufacture, exportation, sale, etc. : — 

(I) Associations for dealing with agricultural produce; (2) associations 
o{‘ dairies, ehcose factories, etc.; (3) associations for nianiifacture of pre-- 
sorves: (-I) associations for purchase; (5) associations for exportation; 

(J) ) associaiioiivs for preservation of produce, cold storage, etc.; (7) 
a-sociations for sale; (8) associations for general use; (9) various. ‘ - 

Section F. — ‘Asvsoeiations foi thrift, loan, and insurance: — (1) As^ 
poeiations for thriCl; (2) credit banks; (3) associations for, cattle in- 
surance; (4) associations for insurance of avinor stock; (5) various. ^ 
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Section VL — Demograpliy and hygiene: — (1) Birth^ rnarriage and 
death rate; (2) hygiene of clothes; (3) hygiene of food; (4) hygiene vvi: 
dyxdlirigs; (5) societies for diffusion of principles of ligyiene; (6) 
Bocieties for encoiiraging the tadlding of liouses in the country. 

Section VII. — Agricultural ]al;our: — (1) Leagues for the protec- 
tion of agTieiiltural labour; (2) agricultural labour exchanges ; (3) con- 
veyance of agidcultural workmen; (4) reduction of labour by agriciib 
tiiral engines ; ( o ) mobility of agrieultiiral labonr. Einigration ; { 6 ) 
home indastries in agriculture. 

Section. ■FJ/J.— Means of conveyance in agriculture ) Agricul- 
tural roads— their eonstruetion; (2) the creation and straightening and 
public aequisition; (3) communications between rural propeities; (4) 
leagues for' the improvements of roads y (5) other means of transport. 

■ Section — Otiier measures aiming at the improvement of the lot 

of cultivators:— (1) Societies for the well-being of cultivators;, and 
against rural depopulation; (2) esthetic of the farm and the village; (3) 
water distribulion; (4) public lighting; (5) popular games. — Pleasure 
societies. Popular sengs and feasts; (6) diffusion of small holclings. 
xicqiiisitioTi of estates to be retailed; (7) construction of rural dwellings, 
(8) vegetable and fruit culture for worlonen. 

Section A^.— Documents, intelligenee, exhibitions (I) Organisa- 
tion of the publication office ; (2) organisation of intelligence depart- 
nients by agrieultiiral associations; (3) organisation of enquiries; (4) 
orgEnisation of special lectures on rural associations; (5) organisation 
or exhibitions of agrieultiiral associations ; (6). organisation of the press 
of agriculttiral assocnations (central translation office;, etc.) 


If yon are in doubt as to winch are the most unprofitable ewes in 
your fock^ consult the lambs. The lamb is the ewe^s passport^ and if the 
passport is not good ihe ewe’s character should be looked into. 


Milch cows should always have plenty of pure ivater to drink. The 
best water comes from- a good well with the surroundings clean and right. 
A clear running stream that is not contaminated is all right. Ponds 
usually beccine foul and stagnant^ and very unfit for cows to drink from. 




{See Article on “ Mechanically Propelled Vehicles as Feeders to the N.G.R." 
Blocks hy Courtesy of Railway Magazine." 
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Waste Wood and its Utilisationm 


SOME ]\totES on- wood DISTILLATION. 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE WITH DUE WATTLE WOOD. 


Ik our issue of December^ 1907 (pages 1^532-1^537)^ we piiblisliecl two 
articles on the question of the utilisation of some portion of the large 
quantities of wattle wood which are practically wasted every year on our 
plantations for the distilling therefrom of methyl alcohol, acetates, 
acetone^ turpentine, wood oil, oxalic acid, etc. One of tliese article>s was 
from the pen of Lt.-Col. Leiichars^ and excited much interest at the time. 
Though interest has waned somewhat, the possibilities before us in the 
(listilling of wmttle wood are still with ns, and consequently every eon- 
tribution to our knowledge of what can be done with all this waste wood 
is wekome. Such a contribution— and one that is particularly valnable, 
coming from an authoritative source— we have before us in the forin of 
an interesting article on the ‘^Tltilisation of Waste Wood'"^ in the bust 
luimber,- just to hand, of the Bvlletm oi the Imperial Institute, London,^ 
which has been prepared with a view to affording general information 
in reply to iiiquiries tha^ f rom time to time received at the Institu 
as to the possibility of iitilising waste wood. We accordingiy reproduce 
herewith the useful information contained in the article, which wo thinlc 
will be read with i nterest by all persons concerned in the growing of 
wattle hark. 

It is stated, at the outset, that, ap^rt from its use for slmctiiral jiur- 
poses, there are two main ways in whicli wood can be utilised at present, 
viz., in tlie mamifacture oi' weed pulp for paper-making, and by destruc- 
tive distillation for the production of wood spirit, Stockholm tar and 
wood charcoal. For those purposes the ehea])or woods are available, and 
for destructive distillation espctdally the waste [)roducts of the various 
timber industries are suitable. 

Much of the wood lefuse generally available, siudi as slmvings, saw- 
duct, chips,, spent dye and tan woods, etc., is at present used as fuel, 
its value for this purpose being a few shillings per ton. In considering 
the disposal of such material it is important to ascertain whether local 
conditions will permit of the disposal of the products of distillation at a 
higher rate than would be obtained for the raw material as fuel. Indeed, 
in undeveloped commxiuities where wood spirit, tar and charcoal are not 
saleable in large quantities, -the destructive distillation of wood refuse is 
iu>.t likely ic be nr kverl iaasiWe* t , y;, , > 

^1^ its can 
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as a rule be obtained^ tliis haviiig an average value of from 17s to 22s. 
per ton in districts where coal is not readily obtainable. ‘ TlmS; from 
one ton of air-dried wood refuse, containing from, 20 to 25 per cent, of 
W'atei;, and consequently worth from 4s .to 5s.^ the value of the charcoal 
would be about 6s. In most countries there is little difficulty in dispos- 
ing of the charcoal, as its uses are numerous. Besides being largely eni-* 
ployed in the manufacture of iron and steel and in the extraction of 
other metals^ such as copper and tin., it can be used in sugar refineries for 
filtration and for vaTioiis domestic purposes. Special uses for the 
'^'^sinair'' charcoal obtained by distilling wood refuse are found in the 
inanufacture of certain kinds of ^‘^smokeless^’ fuels, calciiini carbide, and 
for packing cold storage chambers. 

Wood refuse can be carbonised more rapidly and at a lower final tem- 
perature than liloclvs of ivood, a temperature of ( nly 300 degs. C. being 
adequate. One result of this is tliat the pyroligneous acid obtained in 
tlie distillate is cf good qualit}', and fairly readily purified to yield acetic 
acid. Wood refuse is also more readily di-ied by exposure to the air, 
and does not require to be stored for a year or two before its content of 
V'ater is reduced to ficni 20 to 25 per cent., which gives the best results 
as is tl.'e ease with blocks of freshly-cut wood. 

Destructive Distillation of Wood. 

In the destructive distillation of Avood the blocks or refuse are lieated 
ill a suitable i^'essel provided with a small aperture fitted ivitli a pipe. In 
inodern practice the carbonising vessel is generally a cylindrical Avrougltt- 
iron retort built into brick-work in a horizontal position. The retorts 
are of an average size of 3 metres long by 1 metre in diameter, and are 
inade to hold anything up to alioiit 4 tons of wood (a quarter of a 
^‘■’eoixF) . They are generally set up in ^diatteries”' of two, and heated by 
tlie same fire from below. The naked flame is not allowed to impinge 
directly on the iron retorts, which are heated only by the hot furnace 
gases, this result being obtained by utilising iron or brick shields or 
arches. Before tlie application of heat all the orifices and connections 
are plugged witli clay. The batteries of retorts are set up in rows, and 
the exit of each retort is connected with a worm condenser made of 
copper, and cooled externally by means of running ivater. 

When the wood to lie distilled is sawalust or scraps of very small size^. 
such as spent tanning materials, dye wmods, etc., it is generally advisable 
to have the plant arranged in a special manner owing to the necessity of 
having the Avood quite dry. This result is frequently obtained by build- 
ing the retorts in such a manner that the hot gases from the one distilla- 
tion are used to dry the wood refuse ready packed in another retort. 
The retorts are also sometimes tetad'e on a rotary system to facilitate 
drying, and thus prevent unequat eaicItHJnisation. 
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A special form of Min is said to be adopted on many of the large 
wood-distiliarion plants in SVeden^ capable of treating wood in all eon* 
ditions— sodden forest timbers^ saw-mill waste, and ordinary air-dried 
logs. Tiie general arrangement of the furnace is in the form of a long 
tunnel through which pass open steel cars/ on which the wood is vertically 
stacked. The *cars are taken through the furnace at an aTerage rate of 
22 per diem for perfectly wet wood, and about 36 per diem for air-dried 
timber. Uncondensed gases from the distillation are returned to the 
furnace and biirntj thus practically dispensing with the addition of any 
further fuel. 

On the application of heat to the retort the substance of the wood 
is charred with the formation of volatile products, which are driven off. 
Those which are condensable are liquefied again in the condensers/ and 
collected in suitable receivers. 

Products of Distillation-. 

Although the process of distillation is practically identical whatever 
the kind of wood employed, the products obtained are different accord- 
ing to whether "^^hard” or ^^sofPVwood is used. 

Products from Hard Wood . — Most of the wood distilled is haiTl, such 
as beech^ birch, maple, etc!, and is practically free from resinous con- 
stituents. Pour chief products are obtained, ri;?. : (1) An inflaiiimable 
gas, which escapes from the condenser, and should, if possible, be returned 
to the fire to aid in Iieatiiig the retorts ; (2) A watery liquid known as. 
^^pryoligneous acid-’*; (3) '\Pood tar which is condensed with the pyro- 
ligneous acid; and (4) Cliarcoa], which remains behind in the retorts. 

The tar itself may be used as fuel to create the heat necessary for 
distillation, and in this ease it is sprayed with a jet of steam and used in 
a similar manner to "oil fiieU^ In this manner the use of coal as fuel 
may be avoided completely. 

The charcoal is allowed to cool for a day or two, either before re- 
moval or in specially-devised ‘'‘cooling chambers’’ out of contact with tiie 
air, or else it is drenched with water iimnediately after extraction from the 
retorts, to prevent its spontaneous combustion in the air and consequent 
loss. 

Pimfication of ihe Pr*odtfcts . — The tar and the reddish-brown pyro- 
ligneous acid are run off together into laige. settling vats, where separa- 
tion is effected hy the tar collecting at the bottom. Each is then dis- 
tilled separately. As the tar and the pyroligneous acid are to a certain 
extent mutually soluble, the residue from the latter contains a quantity 
of iar, and tbe distillate from the former is distinctly acid in character. 
If the tar is to he utilised as fuel the aoi<i is removed by passing the acid 
tar downwards over ^T)affiers/’ where it is met by an upward current of 
steam or vapours from the stills, td which the pyroligneous, acid is given 
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up. Tlie eliief products obtained by distilling the wood tar is 

itself an article of commerce) are light and heavy wood oils/ wood 
creosote and the well-known product wood pitch, which is left behind in 
the stills. 

In the most modern treatment of the pyroligneous acid an arrange- 
ment of plant known as the ‘^^three-stilF system is adopted. , In the first 
and largest still the crude acid is heated, whereby the volatile acetic acid 
and '^fivood spirit^^ arc driven and most of the dissolved tar is left 
behind. The outlet pipe carries the vapours into the second still, and 
passes them through a thin cream of lime and water. This absorbs the 
acetic acid with the production of calcium acetate, hut does not affect 
the wood spirit, which passes on and is treated afresh in the third still 
in order to remove the last traces of acetic acid. In this manner the 
clistillate eventnally obtained is free from acid, and by suitable rectifi- 
cation can be made to yield pure methyl alcohol, commercial wood spirit 
and woe d naphtha. The thin paste of calcium acetate remaining in t lie 
stills is run out and concentrated in large iron pans until it contains 
about 84 per eent. of ^^acetate of lime.’’ This is the product wliidi comes 
on the market as ^^grey acetate of lime.^’ 

A^plhaiion of the Products ,— uses of charcoal have been, 
enumerated above. Most of the acetate of lime is subjected to dry dis- 
Kllation, and is thus converted into acetone and ealcinni carbonate 
(chalk). The increasing consumption of acetone in chemical industries 
has rendered this process one of considerable importance. Besides being 
a useful solvent for varnish resins, acetone is largely used in the manu- 
facture of smokeless explosives and celluloid articles, and its use will very 
probably be greatly extended in the near future. The present price of 
acetone is about £60 per ton, and it takes about 40 tons of n’-ood to pro- 
duce one ton of acetone. The by-products in the distillation, the so- 
called ^fiicetone oils/^ are also useful as ‘'^paint removers.” Their forma- 
tion is due to the presence in the pyroligneous acid of organic acids 
higher than acetic acid. Pure acetic acid is tilso prepared from, the 
acetate of Jim e by disti’! ling it with sulphuric acid. 

Wood alcohol is used very largely for technical purposes. It is a 
useful solvent, and is widely applied for producing in iuiialdehyde, for 
^filenaturing” ordinary alcohol, and in the coaltar dye industry. 

Products from Soft Wood. 

When woods, i.e., resihons woods, such as those obtained froju 

'the various pines, arc destructively distilled, the substances obtained are 
as follows: — (1) In flammable gas ; (2) light oils ;( 3) acid; 

(4) tar; (5) charcoal. The pyroligneous acid so mamifaciu red is in- 
ferior in quality to that afforded by hard woods. TIic principal fraction. 
is the ^fiight oil,” which is usually collected in tw portions, of wbicli 
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the lower boiling one is a kind of c*rude turpentine oil. This is a dark 
red oil of unpleasant odoiir^ but after suitable treatment and fraction- 
ation it yields a nearly colourless spirit of characteristic odoiir^ which is 
used as a substitute for ordinary turpentine oil. Compare this BuTleiin, 
1906^ -1. 215. ) The best yields of products in this process are obtained 
from tlie lieart wood. 

Steam Distillation of Wood. 

Besides the method of destructive distillation described above^ a 
process of distillation wdth steam is gradually finding extended use for 
obtaining valuable products from waste pine wood. This process only 
occasions the separation of volatile products (turpentine oil ) already 
pre-existent in the wood. 

Pine-tiee stiiiiijis, sarv-mill waste, and sometimes pine timber itself^ 
are cut into chips and placed in a vertical retort fitted with a steam in- 
jection iDipe. Through this pipe saturated or superheated steam is 
blown 1% and turpentine oil, which is readily volatised, passes out of the 
retort and collects with the water in a receiver, where it may be readily 
separated. 

The residua] wood, after drying a short Time in the air, is suitable 
for fuel. The crude turpentine is rectified from a copper still, and yields 
a slightly yellow spirit of an agreeable odour which is readily saleable at 
a price slightly below that of ordinary turpentine oil. 

Electeical Process FOR the Distillation of Wood. 

It is stated that a new electric piocess has been evolved recently in 
British Columbia for the utilisation of waste w'ood, and that the process 
eonibines destructive distillation a primary distillation of the free 
turpentine oil contained in the wood. An experimental plant has been 
set up at Taneouver, B.C., where waste fir wood is obtainable from local 
saw-mills, and the electricity from wvater-power at a low cost. 

The wood is filled into oblong cans constructed to fit into special 
retorts, t he brickwork of which is permeated wi th wrought-iron strips, 
througli which passes a current of 110 volts. The temperature of the 
vessel, as measured by direct-reading pyronieters, rises from To degs. C. 
at the start to 130 degs. C,, when turpentine oil begjins to 
The cul^^cnlt is then shut radiation from, the brickwork sufficing to 
complete the distillation. By the time the temperature of tlie can has 
risen to 150 degs. C. on the outside and 205 degs. in the interior, the 
turpentine oil has been nearly all removed. It is collected by condensa- 
tion with cold water as in the ordinary process. The rosin contained in 
the wood melts and runs dotvn to the bottom, of the vessel and out 
through perforations, and is collected in the bottom of the fcretort. 

The can containing the wood is now removed from the turpentine oil 
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le tort into an adjoining stilly where the heating is continued and the 
wood residuum is destnxctively distilled as previously described. In this 
■way the fresh set of products,, charcoal^ wood-tar, etc., is obtained quite 
separate from the turpentine oil and losin of the first distillation. 

It is stated that by this process the following yields are obtained 
per 1,000 Ife. of wood from British Columbia coast 'fir: — 

Turpentine Oil ... ... ... 67 galls. 

Rosin ... ... ... ... r68*o lb. 

Tar Oil ... ... ... .. 5'i galls. 

Tar ... ... ... . ... 68 o lb. 

Charcoal ... ... ... ... 323'o galls. 

The ehareoal obteined is said to be of good quality, toiigli, and suit- 
able for special purpeses. 

Where Distillation is Carried on. 

Owing to the absence of cheap supplies of raw material, wood dis- 
tillation is not widely practised in the United Kingdoni, but the dis- 
tillation of sawdust, scrap-wood, spent tan and similar materials is 
carried on to a small extent. 

In many of the Colonie.? and Dependencies large tracts of forest 
exist frequently containing trees of little value as timber, and these 
might well be used in this way, where the products of distillation, and 
especially the charcoal^ are marketable locally. In Canada wood distilla- 
tion is greatly, on the increase owing to developments in the eonsuiTiption 
of ehareoal. 

In Natal attention has been directed recently to the possibility of 
using wattle timber for destructive distillation after the valuable tanning 
bark has been removed.’^ At present this timber is used for pit props 
and in other ways, but tlie demand for it is said to be much below the 
supply. , ' ■ ■ ■ 

Wood distillation has been imdeidaken .recently in Wictorio, Aus- 
tralia, and a large ovorks fias been opened near Warburton, drawing its 
sxipplies fix>in the forests of Ctipp.slnnd 

In India also there would appear to be a possibility of evtending 
this industry. Owing to the religious prejudices of the natives it is 
necessary to use only wood charcoal in the refining of siigar 
for .native consiimption. This and the common practice of eoveriiig ^‘go- 
downs^^ ydth tar-impregnated felt opens out in Ii^ia a market for two 
of the chief products of wood distillation. ' • 


See article in the December, 190,7, issue Agricultural Journal^ referred to 

at'the beginning, of Ibe\presentVarticle.~ED./,,W'A ' 
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The Study of Poultry Foods, 


THELH COMPOSITION AND BELATIYE VALUES. 


Very few poultry keepers luidertake tiie study of the feeding values and 
ccnipoimds of the various poultry foods. These persons emiit one of the 
most;, if not the inost^ important element to successful feeding. Ignor- 
ance of tlie feeding values of poultry foods, we are told by Mr. W. Powell 
Owen^ writing in the Rural Calif orriian, iB nearly always the cause of 
scarcity of eggs; and in order to put poultry keepers on the right track 
he discusses the varicus food compounds, and the proportions in which 
they should be used in order to obtain the best results. 

Tlie food compounds, Mr. Owen reminds us, are live iii nundjer : — 
— A considerable amount of water is to be .found in all food- 
siuifs, no inaiter how dry they may seem. Grains and dried meat con- 
tain on an average about 10 per cent, of wuiter, raw meats 50 per cent., 
wdiile some vegetables contain 90 per cent. 

Protein . — The term nitrogenous niatter and the albuniinoids aiu 
scmetimes used' to designate this eonipoimd. Tlie protein of food con- 
tains nitrogen, and .its purpose is to build up and repair the working 
organs and parts of the body, and to supply material for the prodiictioa 
of eggs, feathers, etc. ’ No other food compound can do this. 

Fats (ind Carholiydrates .- — These two eom.pouiids may be grouped 
together, since they serve nearly the same purpose. .Carbohydrates are 
heat-producing and fat-forming, and constitute a large part of vegetable 
foods. 

Ash . — The ash of the food is the source of the mineral matter of 
the animal body, and as such is of importance. Oi'dinary feeding stuffs, 
however, dc not contain sufficient lime for shell formation, and an extra 
.supply of this material is required. 

To obtain tlie best results in egg-production from confined laying or 
breeding stock, some form of animal food should be supplied ('Vei 7 day. 
d’be term animal food denotes a number of highly nitrogenous substances 
fed to poultry. The most important arc waste meat, ground raw hones, 
fresh Hsli, and skim milk. -A large amount of animal food is necessary 
during the moulting time, for the growing feathers require the nitro- 
genous matter that meat supplies. 

Waste Meat . — This may consist of meat scraps, livers, etc., and can 
be fed either raw or boiled. The water used to boil the meat in should 
be fed in the mash. ' . 

Ground Raw Bones . — -The bones should be finely ground up, so that 
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tlie , fowls can eat them. , TliesA ■ then, form a iiiitritive food tliat is 
relished. ■ 

Fresli Fish. — For breeding fowls it would be satisfactory, bufc for 
pullets producing eggs for table, fish is apt to tiavour the eggs. 

Skim Milk. — This has very high feeding values for fow'ls. In the 
rearing and fattening of chickens its value cannot be overestimated. In 
fact no satisfactory^ substitute has as yet been discovered in the crate- 
fattening of chickens. Skim milk should be used to mix witli the mash 
/for, laying hens. ■ " 

It i>s preferable to feed a number of grains ratlier tliaii to limit tlie 
seiGction to one sort. Poultry will tlirive better on a variety of food- 
stuffs tlian they^ will on a single food of the same nutritive value. An 
ideal feeding grain is wheat and oats mixed together. On cold days 
maize can be included, but left out on warm days. Oats is the most 
perfect grain, containing 14 per cent, water, 13-1 y albnininoids, 7-03 fat, 
66-9‘T carbohydrates. Heavy oats should be obtaineci, as Avell as of a 
good quality. Inferior oats contain about 20 per cent of husk and 
fibre, udiieh has no feeding qualities. lu the morning, during tlie cold 
moiitlis, after the warm mash, each fowl should receive a handful oi‘ 
the smaller grains, Le., buckwheat clari, etc. These .small grains, well 
distributed in the litter, will compel exercise and so fill the egg basket. 

Ilhr/Tr.— Plenty of water is indispensable to the health of the stock. 
iLaying hens require an abundant supply of fresh water on account of 
the great percentage of water in eggs. 

Brown Eggs.- — Befnse (slieil, 10*9; water, 64-8; protein, 11-9; fat, 
11*2 pash, -I, , , 

White Eggs . — Eefiise (shelL 10*7; water, 65*(\; protein, 11*8: fat, 
10*S; earboliydrates, nil; ash, *6. 

If we aiialy^se brown eggs, we find tliat tlieym^oiitain crii an a\Tirage 
64 per cent, and white eggs, 65 per cent. Seeing that the egg ('ontains 
such a large amount of water, it is very jmet^ssaryc tliat liens should only 
have access to clean and fresh water. Laying hens sJionbi lie wired c!f 
„ f roiu' stagnant' water, ditches, etc., if the eggs are to he sold for talile 
use. I once read that twelve eggs contain approximately oiie pint tif 
water. 

]/}me. — Ir.iyiiig hens must have lime for the forination of egg sliells.. 
A single lien per anniuii piT.duces appiTiximately o\T;r 2 ft>s. of lime. 
H(iw can a hen obtain all the lime neeessa^^i^^^^^^^^ her eggs. Oyster shell 
(gi’oiuuT) i.s clxeap enough ( .21bs. for l|d.), and must be gi\en. 

Urii. — Poiiitryfi niastieate thcar.:^^.fe^ by a grinding proi:css in the 
gizzard. The moi^ haixl and insolubhe: th^^ the longei* it will 

ju^rform its function. Flint grit is very cheap, 2 lbs., lid., and different, 
sizes are mainifactured, both for poultry and clnckoms. 




Fig. hi. 


TYPES OF MECHANICALLY PROPELLED VEHICLES. 

Fig*, I. : A nineteen-seated i6-h.p. Albion combination passenger and goods 
carrying vehicle for Colonial use. The seats are removable. Fig*. II. : The 
single-decked Maudslay 'bus owned by the Midland Railway, and running 
between Rothwell and Desborough. Fig. Ill, : A handsome lorry supplied 
by Commercial Cars, Ltd., through the Crown Agents, to the Government 

of Llganda. 

(See Article on “ Mechanically Propelled Vehicles as Feeders to the N.G.R.”) 
BlocJcs hy Courtesy of S. A. Railway MagasineC 
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Green Foods, — Vegetable foods such as clover is a very valiiable one. 
clover liay should be cut into small lengths with a cliafl-cutter and 
placed into sacks. A handful to three adults is enough. Place the 
I'eqiiired cfuantity in a bowl, and pour over it boiling water; after soak- 
ing eight hours or so, mix in the mash. In each 1,000 lbs. of clover 
there are nearly 30 lbs. of linie^ hence it becomes an essential part of the 
ration given to fowls. 

Cabbages and other green foods are necessary at midday. The 
yolks of eggs laid by hens that have little access to green stuffs are al- 
ways very pale. Hence green stuffs are necessary to tone the yolks to 
that bright yellow which is so characteristic of the new laid egg. 


Don’t forget that there is more profit in coaxing a horse than in 
kicking liiiiy, and try gentleness and see how it goes. 


In buying a cow avoid the one with a restless disposition. There is 
a difference between high nervous development and restlessness. 


Have patience with the calf. Doift expect him. to know how to 
diink wlien lie is only a day old. You certainly knew less at this age. 


W than milk, the specific gravity of milk is lowered 

by addition of water. Therefore;, it is easily possible by removing cream 
from normal milk to increase the specific gravity^ and theig by adding, 
water, to decrease the specific gravity again to that of normal milk. The 
addition of sugary salt or any similar substance to milk increases the 
specific gravity. Since water has been the most common adulterant of 
milk, it was formerly thought that such adulteration could readily be 
detected by ascertaining the specific gravity^ but the results of using the 
specifi-C gravity may be very misleading;, when considered without re- 
ference to any other factor . — Lucitis L, Yon Slylce (^^Modern Methods- 
of Testing Mill' mid Milk FroducisF) , ' 
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Natai Bee^i€eei$®rs^ Assoaiation. 


MOJJTIILY N';)'rES AND CUJMMliNTS' 


By W. C. Mitohell, Govenimewt Aijianst, Ceniral Mxperiineid 

Farm, Oedara, 


5\"ho shall deny that in a country which annually imports over IdplOO 
Jhs. of iioiie\t, which possesses no winter worthy of the name and where 
iouh brood is unknown, there are vast possibilities in the yet iinexpioited 
lields of apiculture? Such a country is Natal! 

It is now proposed to initiate a series of periodical notes on l)ee- 
keeping^ lioping that they ma,y be of some assistance to the inaiiA' wlio 
have a few liiAus,, and also the means of interesting a still larger niiiiiber 
in the subject. By this means it is hoped the South African public may 
shortly be relieved of the necessity of satisfying tlieir cravijig for sweet 
tilings with, imported lioney. 

Bee-keepers in South Africa are w- a king up to the fact that if tliey 
wish to compete in the open market with tlieir produce^, they will have to 
go to work on up-to-date lines. The old packing-case wdiicli lias done 
■duty for so in any years must be discarded in favour of a movable frame 
hive;, with a view to the production of honey in a iieah clean and uiarket- 
able condition. A^itli these movable frames the state of the hive and its 
inmates can be ascertained at any time: swarms can, be partially eon- 
trolled; fresh colonies be made from selected stocks, and last bur not 
least, when removing the honey there is not that wholesale killing of 
bees which can hardly he avoided otherwise. There are inaiiy otlier 
.advantages attacbiiig to up-to-date methods which we cannot discuss at 
present. Tliese will qiiiekly become apparent to all converts to loodern 
practice. TTiere is another means, however, of improving the coinnierciai 
possibilities of bee culture, wliicli must come into play ■with the use of 
iiiodeni appliances; this is co-operation among bee-keepers. With this 
end in view a Natal Bee-Keepers'’ Association lias b3en formed, wirli tlie 
■nbjeetiof, furtbeiung tl’ie interests of apiarists in the Colony; Buie 2 of 
the ' Association',, reads :—'^'The aims and objects of tlie Association, sball 
be the encciiragement;, improvement and advaueenient of bee-euliure in, 
und',., thiougliout Natal;, to,’ educate .and ; bring together , bee-keepers' and. 
work for the hiiniane and sGieiitific treatment of the honey bee ; to supply 
Boiith '.Afidean' markets' with 'honey '-produced in Natal.^^'' ■ 

'The -snbseriptio'ii , to," the. Association...' is : only '. ., 6d. , per '.'.aiimiiu, it, 

.being, lioped that: by .keeping the ..figure '’'so low 'every ,' Natalia.n: who owiiS'",a 
^ Mve, of hees' will' :beeome a '.member." ''The'' first , direct advantage^': that' 
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iijcinbers will leap is a special mernhers' discount of per cent, oa ail 
bee goods parcliased from certain linns in Nataly whilst a firm in the 
d'raiisvaai offers as miicii as 30 per cent, on some lines. Other reasons 
wh}^ all who own 'fir bee'^ shonlcl join are that the present demand for 
their produce can b}’ co-operation bo impinved. and enlarged ; beginners 
ill apiculture can obtain free advice and assistance; by comparing notes 
in these columns improved methcds will obtain wdiieh mean bigger yields 
and larger profits. 

The writer hopes that all iiee-keepers will comniunicate with liiiu 
as early as possible, enclosing a remittance for their aniiiia.l subscription. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual general meeting of the Natal Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation was held in Maritzburg, in a room kindly placed at their dis- 
posal by the Education Department on Friday^ June ISth^ at 10 a.ni. 
The item on tlie agenda was the election of officers. Aliss Eitchie was 
unanimously elected President, and Air. W. C. Atitchall (Gedara), Hon. 
-Secretaiy raid Treasuier, Owing to the attendance being rather dis- 
appointing it was agreed to elect a committee of five (three to be a 
0|uorum), to remain in office for six months, wlien it was hoped that the 
.members’ roll would be considerably augmented. The following com- 
mittee wa.s then elected: — ^^Alrs. Alitcheil (CMara) ; Alessrs. J. A. C. 
Auld (Domiybiook) ; H. E. Carter (Ilowick) : Mfi Fuller (Alaritzbiirg) ; 
j. AT. Gavin (Campeidown) ; AA^. L. Stead (New Leeds) ; the President 
and Secretary being members ex ofji-cio. A sub-committee, consisting of 
Aliss Eitchie, Mr. Fuller and the Secretary w<as appointed to deal with 
the matter of affiliation with the South African Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

In order to induce as many members as possible to Join the As- 
sociation the subscription was allowed to remain at 2s. 6d., exclusive of 
the official organ. The /S./i. Poultrij Journal and the Natal AgricMl-^ 
dural Journal wei’e chosen as the official organs of the Association : the 
combined circulation cd the two being already a large one, this arrange- 
inent should obviate akxy additional expense on the part of many 
members." efi''' 

After considerable discussion it was decided not to appoiiitv any 
depot for the sale of members’ honey, but that a inmimum scale of 
prices he drawn up, and that ineiTibers chail not be permitted to offer 
their honey below thir Association’s price. It \vas pointed out rluring 
tlie discussion that some members might put up their 'honey in a juueh 
cleaner and neater condition than others, and that this honey wmuld find 
a ready sale at prices above the minimum scale, thereby helping to 
''■ediicatemaieles^^ in addition, the Association slmnld 
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Use t\rrT eiideaYour to improve the general i^tMciuction and ''"get-up"' if 
it- iiituiibers*' supplies. 

i)ii the! question of the use of a uniform' package and label, it Avas^ 
deeideii to adopt the label of the S'.A.B.K.A. if we became affiliated, but 
tliat members would Iiave tlie option of using theii* own pri'vate label in 
aildiriciii if they so desire. 

The Secretary iiiiiinated that he would be. extremely glad if all 
meuiliers u^oiild drop liiin a line oceasionady, in order that a bee-keepers' ' 
caieiidar eoiild be tabulated, gmng the source of honey in different dis- 
triets and times of honey flow, with any other matters of gieaieral 
interest. 

A vote of thanks was tendered unanimously to Mr. Bennett for very 
kindly placing the ro(»m at the disposal of the Association, the Secretary 
being instriieted to Avrite him to tliai effect. With a A^ote of tlianks to 
tlie Cliainnan the meeting teiuninated. 


ApiGiilturem 

.N^OTES FOE BEGTiSrN'EES. 


By W. C. Mitchell, GoA^emment Apiarist. 


The folloAviiig lines are penned in the hope that tlie infoimation 
afforded may be of some assistance to beginners and to those who are 
adopting modern practice. 

In districts provided wdth an early spring IIoaa^ SAvarniiiig may be 
looked for in September. I have had a swarm out in August, but tliis 
is exceptionally early and Avould only occur in the case of a colony tli;it 
had come tlirougli tlie Avinter in a strong condition, ifo take f all adA’an- 
t age of these swmrnis aiid to obtain the honey they produce in a clean,, 
neat and marketable form, readers must understand that it is essential 
tf? Id AT the bees in Avhat is called a inoATble frame hi at ; the advantages 
these possess oATr the ordinary box are manifold. The only woj one 
can olitain honey from the latter is by eutting out the combs and strain- 
ing them in a piece of muslin. The honey thus produced, is not a sale- 
: abledaidicle;; itds' more or le'ss^’ mixed' with' pollen, or bee-bread, as it is 
co'iiiiiioiily ' teimiecl, ' and a large portion 'Of, it' comes from .cells in. gAdriel'i 
lar'A^ae liaAT previously been reared, ''which 'means That the honey /V aTII; be' 
'dark and of .an undesirable fl,aATiir,. but even worse than this it will, often 
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occur that a certain number of larvae that were in the cells at the time 
tlie comb was removed from the box will be crushed and mixed with the 
material to be litrained ! It will be patent to all that siieli methods as 
these must greatly detract from the marketable ( ?) value of the article 
produced; one is loth to call it honey. 2^ow^ a- movable frame luve 
obviates working under any of these disadvantages; with it hoiiey d 
■"^Ifaney’^ quality can be produced in two distinct forms, either comb or ex- 
t]*aeted, the article wdll be clean and wholesome and \vill not be obtained 
ai' the cost of the lives of many of the industrious xvorkers who have 
collected the stores, as -would be the ease when w^orking under the old- 
fashioned methods. 

(TJomb lioney is produced in small woDoden frames or lioxes, called 
sections, capable of holding about 14 ozs. of honey. Each can be removed 
independently of the others (though in actual practice this is rarely 
done), without killing bees, and wdll contain neither pollen no brood. 
The production of lioney in this form is more suitable than the extracted 
for the man with only one or two hives, as the latter entails a greater 
'expense in obtaining an extracting machine, etc. The various opera- 
tions to be performed in the production of each will be dealt with on 
some fiituie occasion; for the moment I wash to deal wdth hiving the 
spring swarms and have been digressing. Have your frame hiie ready 
for your swmrm before the swarm is ready for the hive; with tlie latter 
in readiness yon can afford to wait for the bees — the bees -will not wait 
for you ! 

There are two tx^pes of hives in use in hTatal; the English double 
walled hive with non-re versable, open-end frames, and Boot’s Danzen- 
baker 'hive, -with single wvalls and re versable closed end frames. The 
former is fast going c-ut of Use in favour of the equally good and far 
cheaper Danzenbaker. 'A crate containing five of these^ in the fiat, costs 
Gos. in Maritzburg, members of the ISTatal Bee-Keepers’ Association ol)- 
■taining them considerably clieaper. Hives in the flat are put up in 
crates: all parts fit aceiirately, a hammer being the only tool required to 
put them together; full directions for fitting them up being contained 
in each crate. To these directions tliere are t\vo exca^ptioiis wdiicli slraild 
be oliserved ; do not nail the small entrance bar to the floor board, and 
instead of inserting narrotv strips of foundation comb in the brood fraincs 
wdiole sheets should be used. These will not be sxipplied; wdth 
and must therefore be qmreliased separately. , Obtain Ahnediiim lyrood” 
foiindaiion, allowing rather more than a pound for each hive : this Will 
cost 5s., 9d. per pound or less to menibeis' of. the K.B.K.A.. huf Iho out- 
lay will be an economica] one. Each pound of wnx secrefed by the bees 
is obtained at the expense of 12 pounds or more of honey: the value of 
this at Gd. per ])ouBd wmild therefore inr.ve than exceed tlie (uid: of tin 
comb foundation. 1-ut ndditional advantage is gained by means of the 
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great saving of time. A strong swarm^ hived with full sheets of founda- 
tioii will, often have several of the frames drawn out and full of eggs^- 
in 48 hours, which means that a strong force of bees will be available' 
from tills hive very niuch sooner than could be expected where they had 
to build all tlieir eoiub fo.r the production of brood. The full sheetS' 
should be wired into the frames. The modus operandi is as follows: — 
Bore five small holes along the centre of i.he top and bottom bars of tlie 
frames, the two end holes being 1 inch from the ends^ tlie others lieiiig 
ecjiiidistant from thesc' and from each other; do this before the frames 
are nailed, togetlier. When the lioles are liored^ nail the frames and 
insert the rivets, in the end bars. Eor wiring^ ISTo. 30 wire is used; cut 
off a piece 2| times as long as the fiames^, run tlris throngh the holes ■ 
backwards and forwards across the frame so as to have five perpendicular 
wires, leave slightly slack and secure the ends by means of sin all tacks. 
To avoid bending the bottom bar wdien wiring and thus obtaining a frame 
which is convex on the lower side., insert a piece of -wood in tlie centre 
of the frame, betw^een top and bottom bars and of the exact length of 
ilie end bars, removing same when tlie operation is eonipleted. Having 
fixed the foundation in tl»e fj'ames (iiistiuctions for which will accom- 
pany the hives wires must be embedded in the ^vax This is best- 
accomplised with the aid of a small implement called a spur wire em- 
bedder, wiiieh is simply a .small grooved wiieel inouiited on a handle and 
is used hot. By running the wheel along the wires the wax is melted and 
the foundation securely fastened. To support the foundation wiiile 'wiring' 
a SBiall board must be used, just small enough to fit inside the frame and 
of exactly half the thickness of the end bars. A very little practice will 
show just how hot to Iiave tlie wdieel and liow imieli pressure to apply so- 
as not to drive tlie wdre right throngh the wax and yet fasten it sufli- 
ciently, the object being to get the wire as near tthe centre., or mid -rib, as 
pos,sible. The clioiee of a liive-stand depends largely upon the locality 
of tlie apiary ; in some places it will lie highly important to have this ant- 
p]X)of, wrhieli can be attained b\' standing the legs in small dishes coii- 
tainiiig W'ateiy: a banda^^^ of cotton wvool round the legs has also been 
recommended for tlie same purpose. Never place the hive on tlie ground. 
It is highly impoiiant to ma sure that the two sides of the hive aiav 
dead level, othei wise the combs will not hang perpend iciilarly in the 
frames; if it he tilted slightly from back to front no liarin will be done, 
as it will help to keep out driving rains, but under no circumstances^ 
sliouM the opposite be the case. See that the hive is always preserved 
from the w'eather by an efficient coat of paint, wiiite for preference. A 
curtain amount of shade is reciuirecl, especially in the middle of the day, 
but too much .shade is coiidueiVe to clampuess in,^^ hive, wiiilst tlio 
mornmg''':Sun 'Shining; i.n 'at The 'entrance' appears to stimulate ' tl'ie'ioees'rtu' 
’’ear]}- trips,' afield.'' ' 
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Yei'j often a tendeney on the part of any colony to swarm may be 
detec'ted by the bees loahrig and clustering at the entrance for a day or 
two previously^ but this is not always seen^ nor is it an infallible sign of 
swarinijig ; in very hot weather it may be noticed in strong colonies^ when 
greater ventilation should be at once provided, or more abundant shade. 

It is seldom that a swarm issues and leaves at once for some pre- 
chosen site; as a rule, after issuing and ‘lying around for a few minutes 
the bees cluster. Where only small bushes exist in proximity to the- 
apiary little trouble will be experienced in hiving the swarm, but, if the 
bees cluster on a high tree one will probably resolve then and there to- 
work on the ^^clipped qneen^’ method ever after — of this more anon. 
For controlling a swarm in the air a spray pump will be found most use- 
inl, causing the bees to cluster qnickly, whilst if they be seen to be mak- 
ing for some undesirable spot they can he headed off by directing the 
spray in that direction. 

Manimfs swarm catcher is a handy tool to assist in hiving swarms 
elusterecl some height from the ground. This consists of a basket or 
cage made of wire cloth, in the shape of an inverted pyramid, hinged on* 
the end of a long handle enabling it to swing freely in a vertical position., 
The cage when in use is passed over a clustered swarm from underneatii, 
a horizontal movement i.hen brushes the swarm off its resting place, catch- 
ing the falling bees inside the wire cloth cage, the lid of which is then 
jqiiiekly shut down, 'riie cage is now left in the vicinity for a Vfew^. 
minutes, when the remainder of the swarm will quickly cluster on the 
outside. A little ingenuity wdll make a very good substitute for the 
^AIanunr‘’s‘' wvith the aid of a bag and a wire hoop ; the swarm catcher 
is fitted with a tripod to permit of poising the long handle in the air 
while the bees are clustering round the cage; this addition can he made 
in the case of the home-inacle article .also. The hive Iiaving been pre- 
l?ared, ihe swarm should be hived as soon as possible ; place a flat board^^ 
slopkig from the ground to the hive entrance in front of tlie hive, and 
shake the bees on to tins with a sharp jerk ; a joyful hum will be setup, ' 
and amidst much fanning of wings the army of workers will immediately 
take possession of their new quarters. A careful -watch should he kept 
for the queen to make sure that she has entered, for unless she be present 
tlie swarm will abscond. Should the bees have elustefed ojx a bush and 
be easily accessible without the aid of a long handled contrivance, place a 
lox or skep immediately underneath the swarm and give the brancli to 
whieh they cling a sharp jerk, dropping them into the reeepticai placed 
in readiness for them ; turn this on its side and wait a few moments 
while the bees in the and join these in the box, then hive as stated above. 
Y'lien clustered on tlie tnmk of a tree or some similar situation they 
may be brushed into a box with the aid of a fowFs wing or a proper bee 
brush. It is seldom that trouble is experienced through the bees of 
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S'wami being viieious_, ' as the}'' are usually gorged with hoiiey^, in which 
C'Oiiditioii tliey seldom sting. Where one can have access to a frame of: 
brood from another hive an excellent plan is to insert a frame coiitaiin 
ing brood in all stages; no trouble wdll be experienced' through, the' bees 
absconding wlie:re this is practised. ' Failing a, frame of. broody fix; a ■ piece. 

queen excluder zinc over hive entrance; tHB'.eSect'ually cages the queen^, 
without whom the bees will not leave. Should there happen to bo a 
dearth of .nectar a little judicious feeding may be resorted to witli ad- 
vantage. A few ho'Lirs after the bees have been hived^ quietly lift the 
cover to observe how many frames, they are covering, now contract the 
Mve to just that number of frames by inserting the division board next 
to the bees. The last-named device is a plain hoard, supplied with each 
Mve, of the same size as the brood frames, and it is used to conserve the 
warmth of the Ghister by givmg the:m a smaller area to keep warm. 
Later on as the colony increases in number the division board may be 
mover], giving the bees more room, but in this operation be guided by 
the rule that the ])ees should be allowed no more frames than they can 
properly covein 

Swarming is tire natura.1. method of increase; in moder:n apiciiltin'e 
it is possible, and may be desirable, either to discourage this increase or 
to adopt artificial methods as a means of augmenting same. These 
practices will be deseribed later. 


Charcoal is a great aid to good* digestion among a flock of poultry. 
l\jmp a littler' constantly, wdthMhemy- 


The A gfimlt/im^l New^^ a recent issue, eonta/ms a, 

valuable article on Tjjuin beans. In Mauritius, Llrna beaiis are eultiwated 
on a large.. scale, and turned’ 'into the ■.soil as,a-,g:reen inaiiure. The"pla.nt 
is one wdneb contains a eyongogenetic glucoside, hCvh a clieinical com' 
jiound ■\vhieh, under certain conditions, is capable of yielding prussic acid. 
-These plants are, therefore;,: clangmmi.s as a stock food, and many cases 
have been leportecl from Mauritius and other ccmntries o:f animals ha viii 
been poisoned as the result of eating the green vegetation. Fatal results 
to stock, ioo, have not infrequently followed the cnnsumptioii o:f rave 
seed (beans) in Mauritius and Java; The beans on analysis haio l-x-en 
■shown to contain varying -quantities of -prussic aGid. 
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(See “ Traffics and Discoveries^ 
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MtcmBmi an# Fifere 
frmm temwes anif Stems mf Plmmts^ 


By Thoaias Barraclough. 


[The following article^ whieh was originally contributed 
to the British Trade Jour nod, has been sent to us by a corre- 
spondent as likely to prove of interest to many readers of the 
Agricultufod Journal. — En.] 


During the last fifty years an amazing amount of skill and enterprise 
has been devoted to the utilisation of what onr forefathers called ^hn- 
fuse/^ or ^hvaste/* resulting from mining^, industrial;, and other processes. 
They do not seem to have cared much for any results except obtaining 
or maiiufactuiung the special articles they had in view. The so-called 
%aste^^ Was considered valueless^, and in many cases proved to be a 
Beridus nuisance. 

Times have changed; the term ^Vaste’^ as formerly understood is 
now largely consideretl to be the offspring of ignorance. Intelligence., 
technical and commercial^ has come to the rescue;, and the by-jDrodiicts 
(formerly called ''hvaste^^) accruing from an enormous nuinber and 
variety of mining and manufacturing processes are now made the source 
of great and ever-increasing profit. In some cases the by-products are 
of more value than the articles originally produced. In other cases the 
value of the by-products itot only pays the cost of the original process., 
but leav<^ considerable profit. In many other cases the knowledge that 
vahiable by-productfi can be obtained ITcm raw material not considered 
worth treating under former conditions^ has resulted in the estahlishnient 
of an immense nnmber of Devs'” and profiitable undertakings. It would be 
ah easy matter to insiance some of the most striking of these cases, but 
■space ,';forbidsv:' , , . , 

Hew Treatment of Leaves and Stems. 

The subject of the present article is to point out thaL by means of 
greatly improved and noveT methods of treating the leaves and steins of 
certain classes of plants^ hot only can their fi.bres be extracted;, but their 
juices can be utilised for the production of industrial alcohol. In other 
words, two valuable articles of ccmmerce can be produeed from the same 
raw materials, I refer to many varieties of the Agave (aloe) family, and 
also of the closely-allied families of Poureroya and Maguey, likewise of 
the Sanseviera family. There are other plants the leaves and stems of 
which contain equally valuable fibres aud juices. Our knowledge. of , 
them is daily increasing. 
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iiaiiy of tlie above plants am at present utilised solely for the pro- 
(hictioii o;E tlieir fibre. Some of them are utilised on a very large scale 
in ‘vievieo, mainly for ilie production of a kind of heer^ called Pulque; 
otliers are utilised for tlie production of a kind of brandy^ called Mescal, 
or MexieaL Tlie so-called ‘^Tulque Maguey/-’ wliicli bears leaves up to 
^,00 lbs. veiglit eacli, is the plant mostly used foi the purpose of pro- 
do cing pulque, but nian}^ other \urieties of the Agave family are also 
utilised, siic 3 h as the Agaves: Americana. Scolynms, Prostrata, Potatorum, 
etc. Some descriptions of Agave are specially utilised for the produc- 
tion. of ddnescal”-— I mention Aurea and Fequilana. The pulque is not 
only produced in enormous quantities for drinking, but is also used for 
distilling purposes. 

Analysis of the juice of tlie Pulque Maguey is reported as showing 
as follows: — ^ 9-553 sugar, 0-540 gums, 0*726 salts, 89 - 1.81 water, etc. 

Instead of entering into a full account of tlie methods current in 
Mexico of obtaining the jniees from the plants above mentioned, I limit 
myself to pointing out that these juices, whether o]:)tained from the 
stems or the leaves, contain a large amount of sugar in varying quanti- 
ties, thus leiideriiig them very suitable for the distillation of alcohol. 

The Principal Yarieties. 

Botanists affirm that there' are 185 varieties of the Agave family, and 
of these about fifty varieties are well knoTO. There are about fifteen 
varieties of the Poiireroya, and twelve varieties of the Saiiseviera grow- 
ing ill most tropical, semi-tropical, and other countries. It is not pos- 
sible in an article of this deseriptioii to give particulars of the relative 
Values for iiiaiiufaeturing purposes of the many varieties of these plants. 
The value of their juices for distilling purposes depends not only on the 
nal|u.re of the plants, but also on the nature of the soil, the climate, the 
range of temperature, the elevation of the place of growth, etc. The 
value of tlieir fibres is well known or easily ascertainecL 

A. few remarks respecting the growth of these plants may be interest- 
ing. (1) In some countries the plants I have mentioned and some 
others are now largely and successful cultivated, solely for the valuable 
fibres tliey eoiitaiii. Tlieir cultivation and the extraction of their fibres 
is becoming an ever-increasing and profitable business. (2) In some 
countries certain of these plants are cultivated mainly because of their 
' vahiable./'piiitective ■.Thus, in India The Agave Americana md 

Yivipara/ MB:^ form impenetrable fences for the protection of rail- 
' '■ \va,ys^ and:' of ■ enclosures-: /generally, , and, .for preventing, the' travelling ' oX' 
transference "of 'sand, und .surface"' soil ■ by ■ the d.iot winds. T.he,,:I.eaves of 
...■these. pla,.iitS',can1,)e..cut from time ;'to. time and 'utilised ■for'.the production: 
of fibre unci.: incliistrial '::alcohol: ■:(3:)/'Tn:.^'..Qther, countries, , one of' ".wHch ■ I" 
instance,,, 'viz., the'. Mauritiu^s,.. the Fonrcroya Gipaniea 'grows wild' ' on 
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barren shores and on land where nothing else will grow. It is not cul- 
tivated but simply liarvested. The crops of leaves are cut and gathered 
whenever it suits the convenience of the owners or buyers of the leaveSj 
wlio have factories for the extraction of the fibre; the juice is not utilised 
at present. (4) In India^ Africa^ Mexico^ Australia, and other parts of 
the world some of these plants, for instance, the Agaves and Fourcroyas, 
grow wild in arid desert wastes, where , scarcely any other plants can grow. 
They cover immense areas of rocky ground and grow at various eleva- 
tions, say, from the plain up to 7,000 feet above the sea. 

Eecemt Developments. 

The plants growing on these ivasles have generally been considered 
practically valueless for various reasons: Ignorance of the very valuable 
nature of the leaves and how best to treat them; tlie cost of liar vesting, 
transporting, and treating tlie leaves ; cpiestions of labour, transport, water 
supply, etc. — all these, but principally ignorance, have discouraged enter- 
prises wdiich, to be ihoronghly successful, should be on an important 
scale. 

At the present time, in consequence of the ascertained fact that 
these leaves possess a double value (for fibre and alcohol), much attention 
is being drawn to the exploitation of these large areas of plant-covered 
land. Concessions and monopolies are being obtained wdth the view of 
realising the immense profits resulting from the obtaining of two very 
valuable products from the same raw materials. These profits justify the 
use of improved methods of transporting the leaves with great economy 
to central works by the use of special trucks or wagons running on roads 
or light rails, and hauled by tractors driven by alcohol. 

In most countries alcohol is usually placed in bond under varying 
conditions, and when intended to he used for motive power, fuel, light, 
or manufacturing purposes it undergoes a denaturing process, which 
renders it unfit for drinking. This process consists essentially in adding 
to the alcohol a suhstaiiee soluble therein of a really bad taste or odour 
or both, and of an intensity which renders it impossible to use the 
mixture ns a 'drink 

The denaturing material mainly used is Methyl alcohol; there are 
many other materials (about thirty) which are equally effective. It is 
customary to add to 100 parts, by volume, of alcohol (not less than 90 
per cent, strength) ten parts of approved methyl (wood alcohol) and 
one-half of one part of approved benzine. This blend nr mixture is 
classed by '.leading governments ' as \coinpletely ' denatured alcohol.'' 

Industrial alcohol is now being increasingly used with great efficiency 
and economy in many paits. The leaves and stems grow in country 
districts, the industrial alcohol is produced there, and is consequently 
very cheap. AH Mnds of engines^ station portable, for motors, for 
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road and water transport^ etc., can be driven by it. It is used for many 
industrial purposes; also for agriculture^, sucli as for ploiigliiiig^ liarvest- 
ii]g_, mowing, pumping water, sfnving timber^ grinding grain, etc. In- 
dustrial alcohol, 40 deg. Cartier, can be used for all driving purposes. 

Industrial aleoliol is also being increasingjy used for heating pur- 
poses; it burns with a blue flame, intensely hot and without smoke. Its 
odour is not disagreeable, rather tlie contrary ; and consequently it is well 
adapted for heating houses and premises of all kinds, for cooking, coffee 
1 casting, etc. Many important improvements have, as a consequence, 
been recently made in the construction of heating apparatus, cooking 
end other stoves, by adapting them for burning alcohol in a thoroughly 
practical and economical mamiei*. 

For illumination alcohol is also proving itself very valuable and 
safe; the large and increasing denifind for its special lamps has brought 
into the market many very practical improvements. 

Alcohol roe Motive Power. 

The following notes concerning the application of industrial alcohol 
for motive purposes may be interesting, this being the most important 
of its present uses. Alcohol produced at 7d. to 9d. a gallon is a most 
valuable source of power, especially in distant country districts, where 
other fuels are obtainable only at mneh higher prices. Alcohol is far 
less dangerous than gasolene, and there is a marked advantage in its 
use, seeing that higher compression pressure may be used without pre- 
ignition, this tends to increase the efficiency of the engine; the expansion 
of alcohol, however, not being so great as that of mineral spirit, power is 
slightly affected. Alcohol engines are nearly all of vertical construction, 
and can be run equally well with gasolene. Alcohol works as rvell as 
gasolene in a gasolene engine with slight modifieation of the carburettor, 
as alcoliol does not carburet so easily ^‘^at starting’^ as gasolene. This 
latter becomes volatile at a temperature of blood heat (98-5 degs. F.), 
but a much greater degree of heat (158 degs. to 176 degs.) is necessary 
to volatise alcohol rapidly enough for motor purposes. 

Carburettors made to burn alcohol are furnished with a simple 
heating apparatus, using the exhaust of the engine to supply sufficient 
heat to the vaporising chamber to suit alcohol. Alcohol of 40 degs. 
Cartier is well adapted for alcohol engines. One pint per hour per 
horse-pewer is stated to be the average consumption of alcohol. The 
same remark applies to ga>solene, not exceeding 88 degs. nor less than 
62 degs. of gTavity. Engines for alcohol fuel are usually constructed 
with a single cylinder up to 20 h.p. ; with two cylinders up to 40 h.p. ; 
above 40 h.p. triple cylinders are used. 

lu' ' eases: ''-where' '■ a variety ' of -'y, fuels 'may he." expected, ^ the , .carburettors 
are so made that they work equally well with alcohol, petrol, or kerosene 
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by arranging for different degrees of heat in the vapourising cliamber to 
siut the different fuels. Important improveineiits have recently been 
made in tliis direction in order to produce engines capable of working 
well and ec oiioinically with a variety of fuels. 

Alcohol Peoductioh Process. 

A few remarks respecting the processes of producing alcohol from 
the juices of the leaves and steins and the extraction of their fibres may 
be interesting'. To produce alcohol the leaves and steins are first passed 
through a special criisliing and juice-extraeting machine^ which performs 
three operations. It slits the leaves into longitudinal strips, the smaller 
ones being slit np the centre^ while the larger ones are slit into four 
strips. In passing through its three pairs of large brass rollers the leaves 
and stems are not only crushed with great pressure, but tlie upper and 
lower skins are simultaneously scraped by a special arrangement, so as 
to facilitate the flow of juice and the subsequent extraction of the fibres. 
The juice, after being prepared, is then distilled: Special contiiiuouS" 
working steam stills are used for distilling the alcohol in one operation 
in a simple and economical manner with a nunimuin of fuel and water. 
Tiiese stills are simple in construction, easy to erect, and capable of being 
worked by an ordinary intelligent mechanic. They exhaust entirely all 
tlie spirit from the wash, and produce alcohol of the highest commercial 
strength. They are constructed of many sizes — small, medium, and 
large— up to the production of several hundred gallons of pure alcohol 
per hour. With each still are supplied full details and instructions for 
working the process. The cost of producing the alcohol is very small. 
It is, of course, governed by various m.atters, such as the quality of 
the juices, the cost of fuel, labour, etc., and the size of the installation ; 
the larger it is, the smaller the cost of prodneiiig alcohol. 

Hew Fibre Production Processes. 

The crushed leaves, strips of leaves and stems from which the juices 
have been extracted are soaked, thoroughly washed b,y special raacHnes, 
and freed as far as possible at this stage from, non-fibrous matters, such 
as pith, bits of skin. etc. Thej^ are then placed in vertical kiers or boilers, 
specially constructed for treating their contents in the most efficacious 
and gentle manner, in order to soften a ud remove the gums, loosen the 
lunaining non-fibrous matters, and to free and clean the fibres. This 
is effected partly by boiling, them in hot water with very weak chemical 
liquors under high steam pressure. Whilst still in the kiers, the fibres, 
after boiling, are thoroughly waslied with hot and cold water. The 
liquors, likewise the hot and cold water, are cause^^ to circulate co7i- 
tmuously through the fibres in the kiers. It is by reason of the high 
pressure used in boiling and of the constant circulation, that the 
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cjieniical liquors usgcI are ol’ the weakest^ so as not to dainage the fibres, 
either as regards tlieir strengtii, coloirq or ductility. 

After removal from the Idej’S, the libris are again speeiaily washed; 
then dried in tlio open air or in a specdal librO'd lying apparatus, so con- 
structed, tiiat it dries large quantities of lilire quickly, not so much by 
greed heat as I)}' copious currents of dry air so as not to affect tlie quality 
of the fibres. 

In some cases they undergo a brushing operation before packing into 
bales. Tins brightens the fibres and materially increases their seriiiig 
value. 

The effect of treating ttie crushed leaves, strips of leaves, and stems, 
from which the juice lias been previohsly extracted by this process, is 
threefold : — ■ 

(1) It extracts from them very economically the fall amount 
of fibres which they contain. 

(S) The fibres extracted are strong, bright, clean, ductile, and 
of good colour and quality. 

(3) Special atteniion is called ro the fact that there is no 
appreciable loss or waste of filire by this process. 

A complaint frecjiiently heard in connection with the worki.ng oi 
most of the modern, powerful, quick-running, fibre-scutching machiocs 
is the ‘serious loss of good fibre resulting from the system and llie 
immense speed of their scutching process. This loss varies from (eu t’j 
twenty per cent.-— in some cases even more. 

The saving of fibre by the new process more than pays for the cost 
of extraction in most cases. In other cases, after allowing for the in- 
creased quantity of fibre produced, the cost of extraction is brought down 
to quite a nominal figure. Stress is again laid on the fact that the raw 
materials used in this process are a by-product of the alcohol process. 

Complete installations of the machinruy and plant for treating the 
crushed leaves, the strips of leaves and the stems, and for producing the 
fibre ready for market can be obtained, together with full particulars of 
the process. 

SmE on INSTA.LLATIOXS. 

I do not advise the installation of combined alcohol and fibre-produc- 
ing works on a very small scale^ because economy of production must lie 
considered. Medium and large-sized installations work nmch more 
ecdiioinicaliy than those of small size, as regards fuel, power, chemicals, 
labour supervision, etc. ; the larger the works the cheaper the cost of pro- 
diKung alccliol and fibres. The quan^ of leaves and stems at disposal 
or obtainable in a given time and the amount of caqfital involved axe 
' leading.;' faetors;:in,,diciding, en';'the;:gize: of';'thefinstaHation., y It':is :a' siinple' 
maiter ';'so to ' arrange .the finstallatioTi '■ for ,■ both ' processes 'that ' it'"' can ,■ be 
easily increased in the' 
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In clistrictvs Avberc the leaves and stems are available^ growers and 
landowners can advantageously ■ combine to form a company or to sell 
and deliver tlicir leaves and stems to central w'orks for treatineiit. 

In considering tlie size of lire proposed installation,, persons in- 
terested in the maiter should bear in mind that the machinery and 
plant used for t'lie two combined operations can also be separately utilised. 
Thus,, in the ease of ce.rtaiu leaves and stems coutainiiig plenty of Juice 
suitable for distilling and no hbre rvortli extracting, the first part of the 
installation can be used, as also for ordinary distillation from grain,, etc. 
There are also certain leaves and stems that contain very valuable- fibres, 
but little or no juice suitable for distilling. In this ease, the vsecond 
part of the installation can be utilised. The matter is simple, and there 
is no occasion for any risk being run. Tnformatiou can ]}e obtained re- 
specting, the value of the juices for distilling purposes and the value of 
tlie fibres. Tlie best method is to pi’epare samples of the juice, expressed 
fi’om the leaves or stems, and then to obtain an expert analysis of them 
in order to prove their suitability or otherwise for the economical pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol. 

Care should be taken that the juices do not come in contact with 
iron. They are often very acrid and liable to be affected by contact 
with iron. If tlie samples have to be sent some distance for analysis 
it would be better to put them in glass bottles. 

As regards tlie fibres, it is an easy matter to obtain samples by hand 
labour and to submit them to experts for valuation; the quality of the 
fibres and their prices can. thus be ascertained. The percentage of fibres 
in the leaves and stems is also a very important matter. It varies ex- 
ceedingly, and can only be ascertained by carefully weighing the quantity 
of raw material treated and by afterwards weighing the dry fibre extracted 
so as tc ascertain the percentage 

Several important installations are now Under consideration, and it 
is hoped that these remarks will be of widespread interest and usefulness. 


A horse that is a fast walker is more valiiahle to the farmer than 
a fast trotter. 


DonT dock youiy horseks taU^^^ He needs it in. winter as well a^ 
fsumnier, and it was pnt there by a master hand. 
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Oiwisi&ii @f MgricuMure aisti Forestry, 

MONTHLY BEPOET FOE JUNE. 


SCHOOL OF AGKICULTUEE AND EOEESTEY. 

The results o:f the Sossional Examination held at the heginning of last 
month have x3roved exceptionally eneonraging to all members of the 
teaching staft^ the standard maintained in the papers submitted being 
remarkably high. The following eighteen papers reflect the ground 
covered by lecture courses during the preceding session: — 

BLEMENTAEY SUBJECTS. 

FIRST YEAR: SESSION 2.— SESSIONAL EXAMINATION, JUNE, 1909. 

Staple Ceops. 

1. — How would you proceed to establish a pedigree strain of maize? 

2 . — What distances of planting would you adopt for maize in the 
midlands and on the coast of Natal respectively? Give reasons for 
your decision. 

0. — By what considerations would you be guided when deciding 
upon:— (a) the size of sets; (?;) distance of planting ; and (c) manuring 
of the potato crop? 

4. Estimate the importance of spraying as a method of prevention 

of disease in the ease of the potato crop. How would you prepare 
Bordeaux mixture in iiornmi strength ? . 

5. — At what stage of growth would yon harvest a maize crop for 
the preparation of silage ? Give reasons for your decision. 

6. — Describe suitable rolations of crops for a system of mixed 
fanning in the midlands of Natal. 

7. — What measures would you take to improve the fertility of 
poor or exhausted lands? 

8. — Give some aceount of the place of Soy bean and Cow pea in 

Natal agriculture. Describe approved methods of cultivation for these 
crops. . 

The Study of Breeds. 

1. ~Account for the presence of red^ wdiite and roan beasts in more 
or less definite proportions in a given herd of Shorthorns. 

S.—What do you uiidei’stand by ‘^dine-breeding”- Describe the 
principles iiiYolved. 

3. — The sheep-breeders of Great Britain have sought improvement 
in earease. By what methods has thishobjeet been attained; and to 
■'wliat'Aextent /would'; you recommend; their' adoption" in" Natal in' the event'' 
of an export trade in mutton and lamb being siiccessfuliy established? ' 
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4— How wonlcl ,yoii to proceed to examine and value a growing 
fleece of wool? 

5. — Assign causes to the following faults in wool: — {a) Excessive 
grease; {h) unsomidness; {c) liarshness: (d) kemp; (e) hair. 

6. — Conipare and contrast the Eambouillet and American Merinos. 

7. — ^Deseiibe the conformation to he sought when breeding: — (a) 
Heavy horses for draught purposes; (&) Artillery horses to meet mili- 
tary requirements; (c) Sugar-mules for employment on the Hatal coast. 

8. — The estahlisliiiieiit of a bacon-factory in Hatal opens a profit- 
able iuarket tor bacon pigs. Discuss the question of the selection of 
suitable breeding-stock. 

Dairy Practice. 

1. — What course wmidd you adopt when the after-hirth is retained 

after calving? 15 

2. — Give the period of gestation of as many domestic animals as 

you can. 15 

3. — Ilotv would you treat cow 

(a) During pregnancy? 5 

(h) At the time of parturition? 5 

(r) Afiien the foetus is in three different unnatural positions? 6 

4. — What is the Baheoek Test, and how” is it used? 8 

5. — How must cream be handled and kept in. order to make the 

most and best butter? 10 

6. — Give a detailed aeeount of lio^v butter is made; giving a list of 

temperatures used in preparation of utensils. 20 

Yeterinaey Science. 

1. — Hanie two medicinal agents (medicines) acting as cathartics 

(purgatives); and their doses, for the horse and ox. 5 

2. — What are the s 3 miptoms of Strangles? Give a detailed de- 
scription of the treatment of an acute ease. 14 

3. — What do you understand by Hagana? Wliat domesticated ani- 
mals are commonly affected? Detail the symptoms and treatment. 10 

4. — Wliat are the differences betw'een Spasmodic Colie and riatu- 
lent Colic ? Detail, the symptoms and treatment of eaeli in the horse. 18 

5. — If a medium-sized horse is in perfect state of health, not being 

exercised; what wall be his tempep-ture; the number of heats of pitL e, 
per minute; and the number of breaths taken per minute 10 

6. — State what 3 mu know of Biliary Fever in the horse; its cause 

and treatment. 14 

7. — Give the names of three medicinal agents used for reducing 

fever in animals, and their doses for horses, oxen and dogs. 10 

S.™What are the symptoms of Glanders in the horse? W'hat 
aniniak are susceptible to its attacks; and what portions of the horse’s 
bodv are attacked? What is the difference between the inicro-organism 
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of this disease and that of Siipurative Lymphangitis, and what methods 
are eriiployed to enable yon to ascertain if the patient is affected by 
(Ihinciei’s or by Siipurative Lymphangitis? If either disease is proved 
to exist what course wonid yon pursue in eonneetion with it? 18 

Elementa ry .Agricultural Chemistry 

1. — What is meant by the “lioiling point’^ and ^h‘reezing p of a 
iicpiid? Why, in the deterniination of the former, must the atmospheric 
pressure be taken into aeeonnt? 

2. — Into wdiat niiinber of degrees, are the Fahrenheit and Centi- 
giade scales of teniperatiire divided? What is taken as the zero for 
each scale? What fraction of a degree Centigrade is a degree Fahren- 
heit? Turn 15 deg. G. into deg. F Turn 19 deg. F. into cleg. G. 

3. — Detiiie ‘‘'bSpeciffe Gravity.’’ What is meant by 'T)ensity” and 
haw ni?py it be expressed? Wiiat is meant by saying the specific gravity 
of milk (at' 15 cleg. C.) is 1.036? Given that 4.6 cubic feet of soil v/eigh 
161 Lbs. 14 ozs. wliat is the specif c gravity of soil? 

1- — Describe fully two experiments by which the corriposition of 
i\'ater lias been estalfished. What arc the properties of water? 

5. — What is meant by saying a water is ^fiard”? Distingnisli be- 
iween ‘temporary” and “‘^'permanent” hardness. Describe two inethods 
by which the temporary hardness of a w^ater may be removed. 

tb-'-Give definitions of the following: — (1) Atom; (2) Molecule; (3) 
Element: (4) Compound; (5) Basie Oxides; (6t Acidic Oxides. (xive 
examples of 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

7.- — Calculate the simplest possible fornuila for Nitrate of Soda, 
given the following data:— 

One short ton of pure nitrate contains — 

541.19 lbs. of sodium. 

329.42 lbs. of nitrogen. 

1,129,39 lbs of oxygen. 


Short Ton — equals— 2,000 lbs. 

Symbol. 

Atomic Weight. 

jSodium . . . ■ 


23 ' , 

Fitrogen 

-N 

. . ' , , , ' ' 14 

Oxygen ' 

0 

16 


S— If you leave your plough and other implements made of iron 
or Steel out in the open for any length of time, what happens ? Explain 
the phenpiiienon. What is the chief agent causing the change that takes 
place? What do you Iviiow about the composition of the substance 
formed ? To what class of chemical bodies does it belong? 
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AaiiictjLTUUAL Botany. 

1. — Describe the chief points of diiferenee between a monoeotyie- 

doiioiis and a dicotyledonous plant. JSTaine four crops composed of 
plants of each group respectively^ some of which have beeip and some 
of which are stilly growing on the College Farm. 35 

2. — Compare a seed of a monoeot. with that of a dieot.^ e-y.^ the 

bean with the inealie. . 25 

0. — Begiiinmg with the seed describe fully the botanical develop- 

iiieiit of the inealie plant until seed is produced. Do the same in the 
ease of the potato from ''sef^ to seed. Why are potatoes not growui 
iroin seed? When is this method adopted? 35 

4. — Make a sketch of a dicotyledonous stem. What is the import- 

anee ox the vascular bundles? Hoiv do they dilfer from the vascular 
bundles in the monocot. stem? . 30 

5. — What is an annual a hiennialj a perennial and an ephemerai? 

(live examples. 25 

6. — Name the speciniens provided, and mention any botanical and 

agTieuitural facts known to you in eoniieetion with tlieiii. 30 

7. — Make a sketch of a iioweiy and name the parts. What is the 

diiTerenee between the flowers of the pumpkin or cucumber and those 
of the Cape gooseberry or the potato? 25 

8. — Explain clearly why when ^ repeatedly mown a grass plot gets 
thicker at the bottom. M'hat happens if the grass is allowed to 

Agrioultural Botany (Physiology). 

1. — Describe a growing plant cell and state the work performed by 

the different parts of the cell. Where are the growing regions in 
plants ? ’ 20 

2. — What are the chemical elements essential to a growing plant? 
How could you prove by experiment that these are recpiired by a 
plant ? ■ 

B.— What are the proximate constituents of plants? iNTaine several 
plants which are especially rich in any one of these constituents. 

4. — How is the green colour of the plants connected yvvith^ say, the 

corn in the mealie ear, and the potato tuber? Is it an advantage to 
have crops with a good leaf surface? If so, why? Discuss the influence 
of too heavy dressings of nitrogenous manures in this eonneetion, aiiil 
mention any plants which are devoid of green foliage. 40 

5. - — What are the functions of (^?) the roots, (5) the stem, and (c) 

the leaves of a plant. ' 20 

6. — Describe the root system of (a) maize, (h) lucerne, (h) tlie 

potato. What is the practical imp^ the differences in root 

structure? 25 

T. — What points would yon atter.d to in order to secure the maxi- 
mum and uniform germination of your seeds in (a) a heavy stiff soil, 
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Oj) a damp vlei? What iiiilueiiee would a rainy vseason lie likely to have 
oil next year's seed? 35 

8. — You wish to buy lucerne seed^ paspaliim seed, and pota.- 

toe-s. What considerations would influence you in making your choice ? 
The following' information is given by your seedsman: — 

Paspaluni Seed. Lucerne. 

A B C X Y Z 

Germination ... 90 7 o ^5 7 o 7 ^ 7 o 95 'Y 3 o 77 9 ° % 

Purity ... 70 ,, 90 ,, So ,, 85 ,, 95 ,, So ,, 

Price ... IS. 4d. is 6d. is. zd. is. 4d. is. 2d. is. 3d 

Assuming that Is. 4d. is a fair price for sample A, and. Is. 4d. for 
sample X, which of the samples of paspaluni and Incenie are really the 
cheapest? Would you ask for further information in connection with 
the seed? Fokestry. 

1. — liow' would you proceed, if instructed, to lay out a tree planta- 
tion? 14 

2. — -What do you know" about -seed sowing? 9 

3. — In choosing a site for a Nursery w"hat factors would you consi- 
der? State your reasons. 9 

4. — Describe the method of making a loam stack, and say what 

materials are used in eoiijunetion wdth it in preparing composts em- 
ployed in Nursery operations, 9 

5. — Name the various kind of Wattles you know, and briefly state 

their economis values. 9 

6. — What is a cutting? Describe the types of cuttings commonly 

employed in propagation. • 9 

'7.— What methods of propagation of plants, other than by seeds 
and cuttings, am there? 9 

8. — Write a short essay upon any subject connected with Forestry 
not covered by preceding questions (exelnding Buealypts). 

Hoeticulttjre. 

1. — Why is the operation of Grafting or Budding necessary in 
the propagation of fruit trees? 

2. — Describe the method of tongue or wdiip grafting. 

3. — Give the general treatment recommended for young trees on 
planting out permanently. 

4. — In what way is the balance between the root and superficial 
growth of a tree afleeted by pruning? 

5. — "Give arguments for and against the use of seedling and budded 
citriis trees; also memtion stocks 

6. — What manures are to be recommended for citrus trees, and 
their effects'?' '"V' 

7. — Describe The symptoms'- of A^Mal di Goma,^^ its causes, 'and''^ reme- 
dial treatment.'/ 
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8. — Give the more .important scales infesting citrus trees> and any 
particulars you know about them (treatment not required). 

Apicultueb. 

1. — Describe the South African Honey Bee as completely as 

possible. lb 

2. — How would you transfer a colony from an ordinary box to a 

standard frame hive: 12 

3* — ^What are the essentials of a standard frame hive? Describe 
1 li e Danzenbaker. ' 1 0 

4. — Give briefly spring, summer, autumn and winter treatment in 

1he Apiary. 15 

5. — What is (1) Extracted, (2) Eun, and (3) Comb Honey? Com- 
pare the advantages ancl disadvantages in the production of each. 15 

6. — A colony is qneenless. On September 1st a fertile cpieen is in- 

troduced. On what date may ive expect to find capped worker cells from 
tlie introduced queen? How would yon introduce? 8 

7. — Define (1) prime swarm, (2) after swarm, (3) drone, (4) drone 
trap, (5) virgin queen, (6) laying worker. What do you know of each? 15 

8. — Discuss the advantages of bee-keeping from a farmers point 

of view. Bookkeeping. 

(Three questions to he attempted, including the last.) 

1. — What does the balance of the Cash Account represent, and how 

may its accuracy be tested in real business? 20 

2. — What is a ‘Trial Balanee^^ and of -what use is it ? 20 

3. — Supposing the stock in hand is over-valned at the end of one 
year’s trading, what effect will it Tiave on the next year’s accounts? 30 

4. —Post the followung entries, made in the Eongh Book, into the 
Ledger, and close the Accounts , at the end of the quarter’s trading, 


dramng out a Balance Sheet 

190S. ' ■ A \ 

March 1^ — ^Began business with cash ....... ... , . 1,500 

„ 1-— Bought Cattle from A. Brown, worth .. .. .. .. . . 300 

„ 1 — Bought Hay, Corn, etc., from C. Davies, worth.... .. 250 

„ 1 — ^Bought Implements from E. Pairhiirst, worth . . . . 140 

5, 20 — Sold Hay to A. Brown. ... .... . . . . . . . . . . . . 165 

April 10— Sold Cattle for Cash. . .... . . . . .... , . ... . . . 100 

„ 21 — Bonght Wheat Seed from C. Davies. . . . . . . , . ... 10 

June 9 — Paid A. Brown. ., . .. . . . . . . 250 

30 — Paid for lent . . .. 230 

,, 30 — Paid for W^ag^s . . .... 160 

30~-Taluation of Cattle 300 

,, 30 „ Implements.. .. .. .. . . .. 120 

w Hay and Com in Stock 175 
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Mensuration and Land Surveying. 

1. — i'iiid the area in acres, etc., of a rectangniar field, whose lengih 

i? 10.52 eh. and breadth 7.63 eh.? 40 

2 . - — In measuring a field of four stiuight boundaries, its diagonal 

is ascertained to be 475 Iks., and the per])en(]iciilars upon {.he diagonal 
from tlie opposite corners 360 and 225 Iks. respectively. Eequired, the 
area of the field in acres, etc. 40 

3. — The surface of a circular reservoir is an acre; what is the 

radius of the circle in yards? ‘ 40 

4. — Wliat is the area of a circnlar plot of land whose diameter is 3 

chains? Give the answer in acres, roods and percdies. 40 

5. — A rcetaiignlar tank contains 294.25 e. ft.; its length is 9.75 ft. 

and breadth 6 ft. Find its depth. 30 

6. — On tb.e plan given, draw in pencil the lines it would be neces- 
sary to run to enable you to make a complete survey with the chain and 

cro-ss-siaff. How would yon set ahont to find its area? 50 

7. — 'Draw a plan and. find the area of a field from the following 
entry in a field book: — 

to E 

240 40 to F 

ToDoO 200 

120 80 to C 

90 20 toB 

From A 

— __■; 50 

8. — How would you lay out a field in the form of a rectangniar of 
10 acres in area, with one side three times as long as the other? 50 

Tropical Agriculture. 

J;.— How would you propose to exploit the new market for starch- 
pi’odueing crops opened by the establishment of a starch-factory at 
:the IJnigeni?'' 

2.— An effort is being made by local manufacturers to meet the in- 
fernal demand for vegetable oils soaps, and co-operation on the 
pari of the agiiciiltiiral community is desired. What recoinniendations 
could you offer in this connection to coast and midland farmers 
rei peetively ? 
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3^ — Extensive plantations of Agave and Fonreroyia Eave been es- 
tablish ed on the Filial coast with varying results. To what precautions 
would you attribute the success attending the efforts of certain plant- 
ers? Eiideavour to faid reasons for some marked failures. 

4. — Pineapple>s have ]3eeii successfully exported to the London mar- 
kets, and an- extension of the area planted vnth this crop is to be ex- 
pected. Describe approved methods of propagation and cultivation. 

5. — What is the .source of Manila Hemp ? How would yon prepare 
the raw product for shipment? 

6. — Species of Hemp (“Sangir’) are indigenous to South Africa. 
Describe a suitable system of cultivation for this crop grown (a) for 
seed, (b) for fibre. 

7. — Discuss the prospects for profitable cotton eultivation in Fatal. 

8. — Give an account of the commercial products derirable from 

Farm Mechanics. 

1.^ — Define the power-units employed in descriptive meehanies. 

3.— How would you ascertain the practically available power deve- 
loped by (a) water-wheels ; (&) rams; and (c) turhines? 

3. — What preeantions should he observed in the employment of 
leather-belting for the transmission of power? 

4. — Aecoimt for the fact that the exposure of milch-cows and fat 
stock to cold rains leads to a loss of milk and lire weight respeetively. 

5. — Discuss the place of the windmill in South African agricnlture. 

(). — Describe the relative advantages of the walking and sulky 

ploughs. 

7. — How would you proceed to re-set a worn plough-share? 

8. — Gompare the average working costs per .H.P. of steam and oil- 
01} 0*1x168 

* Agricultural Bacteriology. 

1. — How do bacteria increase in numbers? What external influen- 

ces affect the rate of increase? Knowing these facts how would you 
treat milk before sending it long distances to a creamery or consuming 
centre? " . ^ , , ■ ' SO" 

2. — What precautions ought to be observed in eoniieetion with the 

dairy and niileli cows to ensure against bacterial infeetion of the 
milk?: , ■' . ,30' 

3. — Give the average composition of cow’s milk and state which of 

the, ingredients are attacked’ by .bacteria.' '',,35''' 

4. — Describe the work of the laetie-aeid bacteria. What is their 

optimimi temperature? What is the ^v^^ the work perfonned by 
these organisms?',' 35 

A— What is a ^'starter”? Under what circumstances is it advis- 
able to use ^'"starters” for cream ripening? What is a pure culture 
■ ^^■..‘^^tarter/*''' andthow ,AbeS" it ' inliuenee' butter?'. 
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■- 6.— Wliat orgaiiisms inay riidiiee in butter? Compare 

tliem witli i:lie;la(ytie»acicl bai'leria ;n: roganL (u) ■ia:‘|iro(liieH*):rL (b)'W(yr]i - 
(c) mode of life. 30 

'■ 7.--Explain the following:— Ateoluit* imerilisaiioiu" ‘Iniennitteut 
sterilisation/^ -^^steurisation/^ ‘^^disinlheiani.r -biui isepne " ' 20 

8^_-„^liat work is performed l»y eiJViytiu:*s'? Na,nu:‘ one vegetable 
eiizyme, three animal enzymes^, and the two eimyu'tes in milk. , , 20 ' 

IcoNOMio Entomology. 

1 . — Sketch and name the luouthparts of a cockroaelL How (\xm the 

structure of the moathparts of bisects and insect iarviun wliicli damage 
crops^ affect the mode of controlling tin.' pest-'^? 20 

2. — Give a short account of tlie life liisiorics and dktribuiion of 

ihe red and brown loc.usts. Whai’ ai‘(‘ ihe licst methods of treating these 
insects to prevo/nt injury to crops? 30 

3. — ‘Describe in some detail the jiesis whieli al taclv growing inealiece 

Give notes in conn ection with their exteriniiuitiori and, the prevention 
of their attacks. 35 

4. — What do you know about the fruit fly? Name the plant it 

attacks^ and describe the methods yon might adopt to prevent its 
ravages.- ", - 20'", 

>5,— Write a concise description of the insects of the order 
Cdleoptera; which attack stored graiin vcg./ iriealios, Kafir (*orn., beans. 
Ilow' would 3 mu deal wvith these pests? 35 

. 6. -—Enter fully into the economic impoi'tanee of the Natal (KHlling 

moth and the true eodling moth. State liow yon would prevent their 
attacks. ,, . , 25 

7, — State all you know tnincerning the hieer'm^^ (aiterpilh 25 

8. — -Sketeh and. deserihe then striujiure of a typical insect:, the 

commoii cockroach. ; ■ . w2t5 

'Awano-ud AaEiOTran7ii^\To'Ora 

1. — What,, is" meant by ^^‘'weathcring’^ of' rocks? and .stones ?■ ' "vName ■ 

ihe agents that m and explain tlieir action. 

2. — ^\Vhieh three elements of plant food are of most importance 
from the point of view of manuring? Indicate the approximate quan- 
tity of each that is removed from an aero of land by the growth of an 
average crop of wheat, swedes, barley, and clover. 

3. — Give e.xamples of various waste materials from manufacturing 
processes wKieh are employed as fertilizers, stating their eoniposition 
and character. 

4. — What are the conditions of soil and climate which, should he 
considered before deciding whether to use suporphovsphatc or basic slag 
as a phosphatic manure? 

§. — Compare the effects of nitrate of soda as a nitrogenous manure 
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uith those of sulphate of aiiimonia, indicating the crop and soils foi" 
which one or the other is more suitable. 

0. — What impurities might you expect to find — 

(a) ill amiiiQnia sulphate? 

(b) in nitrate of soda? 

How would you detect the presence of the impurity in aniiiioniuiii stih 
pliate with the siniple reagents possessed by any farmer? For wdiat 
nrops would you be justified in using impure nitrate^ and why? 

7. — Explain fully the reasons for applying -some fertilizers at a 
djjfereiit time of year to others. Give examples and instances. 

6. — When, buying eonsigninents of [a) bone dust^ (h) basic slag,, 
wliai are the chief points to be taken into consideration? 

AtEGETABLE PATHOLOGY. 

1. — Clasify the species and varieties of the organism occur- 

ring as pests of staple crops in South Africa. 

To what characters do you ascribe the greater degree of re- 
sistanee to rust infection offered by such a type of oats as the Algerian? 

3. — Describe any peculiarities in the life-history of the "hnaize- 

snmt ' organism which lends additional gravity to the prevalence of this 
disease. , ' . , ’ ■ 

4. — AVhy. are the methods of seed-treatment, suecessriilly employed 
in the ease of “smut” and “bunt,'' inapplicable in tlie case of “'rust''? 
(Ian you suggest alternative measures of prevention? 

6 , — Give an account of strueturea associated with the “resting^ or 
■winter vstages in the life-history of fungoid cereal diseases. 

6. — Describe any fungus in tropical climates responsible for the 
disease known as “sleeper-rot” in sawn timber. 

Prize Givin-g. 

A. prize giving on the 14th June, wrhen His Exeelleiiey 

-llie'iGoveriior of J^tital graciously presented the certificates ' and "lawards.,. 
The following report wms submitted by the writer:-— 

On an occasion li the present, an opportunity occurs for the 
diseussibn of not more than one of the many aspects of the educational 
problem, for which uve would . desire to secure your eonsideration. 
8])caking at the birth of a now doininioii ■within 

the British Empire, one -would urge that among the 
forces -^vliieli must go to make the South African mil ion 
really great, industrial education, or special 1 raining for vocations, is 
destined to play an ail-important part. If ever there was a people and 
an age that needed the higher education, we are that people in South 
Africa, and we live in that age. I would therefore crave your indul- 
gence for a brief review of our hopes and aims, the substance and pro- 
jected machinery for equipping the rising generation of the agTiciil- 
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tii'iTii, ecfiiiiiiiiiii tj witli the weapons o-f commercial warfare. South Africa 
is cilTeutly fi girting t(Vi?ccnrc and maintain a footliold with the products 
O.L her soil on the markets of the worlds and it would be suicidal to 
ignore the fact that compared with the opportunities aiforded in 
Euroi^e and America for acquiring knowledge and skill in our prodiiC" 
live industries, the work now being done in South Africa is strikingly 
and paiiifiilly inadecjuate. Nor can it he said that we are without the 
iiieans to give dfeet to our. wishes in this respect if only we wish suffi- 
nit,^ui:ly streiiuoiisl}' — indeed, in these days we shall lack nothing to 
enaijie lis to do ariytliing, unless, indeed, it be the inspiration. Living 
ill an agrieultiiral eommnnity, with agricultural interests predominant, 
idle case is one for active organisation justifying the financial -support 
uccessary to the conduct of our work. There is too little of what Mat- 
tluev ^drnold was wont to call the "‘geist''^ of education — a large outlook 
and understanding, a recognition of what is required from our univer- 
sity, and from our secondary and primary schools. BrestedA charge 
still unfortunately holds good even in South Africa, that “a pu])lic 
scdiool is one Avliieh excludes all that could fit a man for standing behind 
a. counter.''" Culture is barren nnless applied to forwarding the world" s 
work, and the problem before ns is to. obtain the universal recognition 
of the necessity of special education for every form of industrial life. 
We need a wider difinsion of industrial intelligence as a foundation for 
the .highest technical success, and this can only be acc|nired in eoiinec- 
iion with the general system of education into which it should enter as 
an, integTal part from the beginning. “The latest philosophy of educa- 
tion reinforces the demands of proclnctive industry by showing that 
that wliieli fits a child best for his place in the world as a producer, 
lends to liis own highest development physically, intellectually, and 
morally."’ aldaiie, when fighting the battle of iniddle class education 
as a means of wresting from the Germans Britain^ lost supremacy in 
flic inaiiufaeture of iron and steel, urged that courage, energy, and 
enterprise are in these modern days of little more avail against the wea- 
|H):ns wliieli science can put into the hands of our rivals in commerce 
than was the splendid fighting of the dervishes against the shrapnel and 
the Maxims at Omdurman. Modern agTicuiture lays under tiibute 
*-A'cry braneh of pure science for the cheapening of cost of production. 
Witliout the assistance of applied science onr agricultiirists go unarmed 
to the battle of the with only a forlorn hope of success. 

The kingdom of Prussia alone supports 2o9 schools of agiiculture, 
attended by 10,000 pupils, and 1,000 other schools where instruction in 
■ .gricultiire is given. South x4friea has at the moment two schools of 
agrieulture, with a total accommodation for 100 students, while a third 
is to ])c o]']Gned at Potehefstroom within the next few months. The 
double aim of the German educational system — pure culture on the 
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one and on the other the application' of the' iiigliest kiio\Yledge to 

coininercial enterprise — is a growing feature of German life^ and is re- 
tieeted even loealiy ])y the prosperity of our internal German settl.eiiients. 
Tiie (fermans griulge expenditure at least as mucli as we do^ but expeiKii- 
vwre on reelinieal irainijig experience has taught them not do grudge. 
In South Africa it is only gradually dawning upon the inliahitants tliat 
it "is not all of larming to drudge, tliat intelligence and culture are 
needed on tlie larnp and that the proper exercise of these qualities will 
yield as returns in the countr}' as in the city; tliat boys, may 

choose. lariniiig as a profession, and still he as good as ant'body. Let 
me cite a concrete example from our own experience. Lour senior stu- 
ents came to Cedara twelve months ago. witliont any previous experi- 
ence of agriculture, from other callings and professions. During the 
past nionili two have received appointments as Supeiintendeuts 
of Land Settlernent Schemes in S-mtlierii Ehodesia, a tliird 
has proceeded to Cape Colony^ to take entire cdiarge at an 
.early'" 'date of 'Messrs. Cooper .and Xepliews' Experi'mental Farm, 
while a foiirtli remains in Natal in a responsible and lucrative positirni. 
The qiialifl.ea{ioirs recpiired in every ea‘=e were such as could only be 
attained under a system of technical ediieatioii. I may be talvW'ii to 
task for the fact that of these four men OTily o?ae reraaiiis in tlie 
colony where he received his training, hut are we not now a united 
Louth Africa? 

A word as to the machinery of education. At the present time the 
influence of the LhiiversitT in South Africa on secondary^ and pirimary 
s<:hools‘ is negligible. Between the priinary and public schools there 
is no organic eonneeting link. Elementary; education stands by itself, 
iriiiversity education is isolated. The problem before us is to bring 
university intiiienee to bear upon our secondary education, and to pro- 
\urle organic eontinuity between our primary and so-called public 
schools. IVe require such a system wdiereby every binneh and ewery 
stage is linked to every other, and wlierebyg, as soon as the stiident gets 
to the higher grades, the douhle end pure culture on the one hand, and 
nn . the ■ other '' application' of knowledge to iudust'iy, is eariied ' out ' to 
great perfeetion. I have liitherto unsiiccessfiilly irrged tlie clesirability 
01' adopting a coinprehensive sy^steni,. 'of scholarships priinaiW' 'to 

ptihlie seliools, ancL 'f Toni the 'latter to 'scho'ols of ..a tertiaTy ', tyqie, 'sueh'^^ 
a? oiir own, which should with the maturity of a general scheme of edii- 
cation, receive status as Ltniversity teaching centres. 

The special training of the scholar for his vocation in life should 
enter into his education as an integral part from the beginning, so that 
should he be called to the duties of life before completing a secondary 
school course, he will not go hopelessly handicapped throughout his 
career. To teach at first the few and then wait patiently for the seed 
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so scattered to spread from comparatively few centres is a metliocl wMcb 
does not coniiiiend itself to those who appreciate the vital necessity of 
hastened progress in agricultural develop inent^ and other channels of 
eoiTimunication are ]:)eing sought in tSTatai. In antiei])ation of a reso- 
lution ]:)assed at a recent Conference of the South African Agrienltural 
I ' nioii, (rlcnieiitarj classes in scientific agriculture are to be organised in 
tlie primary schools of the colony upon tiie basis of teachers'’ sessions 
at Cedara during the winter vacation;, and an invitation to assist in the 
organisation of similar instruction in onr public schools would be wel- 
eouied from those responsible for tlioir niaiiageinent. Arrangements 
are further being made at the request of a number of professional 
iti liners- for the establishment of a eorrespoiidence school, end in the - 
saiiie connection a circulating library of agricultural literature, includ- 
ing periodical publications, -will be set on foot. 

As a niediuin of communication, however, the residential college 
lias so many advantages that it has come to be regarded as an almost 
ossential conipleinent to the experiment station; and it is a striking fact 
that our own institution, originally organised as a supplementary feature; 
to the Trorlv of a system of experiment farms in Xatal, has, vithin three 
years from establishment, assumed a jitosition of tlie first importance 
among our nuniernus undertakings. Such an allianec renders possible 
a scheme of instruetion based, not upon empyrieal principles borrowed 
from other eountries, hut upon the results of experiments directed to 
the solution of local agricultural problems. The student can bring to 
his studies tlie advantages of personal olrservatioii, and the teaclier is 
(‘uablel to speak with the assurance derived from aecuioulatcd data and 
repeated eontinnatioii of his facts. Tliis is in fact the fuiietion of a 
university faculty— the bridging of tlie gap too frequently existing be- 
Iweeii the investigator and the practical farmer. To eoinmunicate Ills 
news in inteliigible form to those by whom it is to I jo put to practical 
(rifect, is as isiueJi the duty of the investigator as the conduct of tlie; 
e'qieriiiieirts from whM it has been derived, and frequently by no 
liicans tlie least dilliculi. part of his task. It is not tlie function of the 
iiniA-ersity to teach, everytliiug, but ti teacli something witli the. fullest 
authority and to defy criticism in its teaching; to teach in those facul- 
ties which it feels competent to undertake. In the worlt of building up 
a school of South African a grieulture at onr different stations we have 
now ()btain.ed a start of seven years on our students, and while the field 
of researeli has only Ixien roughly broken, tfhe fimits of: fuidbeif 
lion may be won ])y the combined e-fforts of teaclier and studeut. 

'“Tlie devtdopment of agricultural colleges will only,* however, serve 
t<'> bring out more clearly the fact that in the best conditions they can 
meet tlie educational requirements of only a, small percentage of the 
agricultural eonmmnily. If any reasonable body of the ])oys whose d<\s- 
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tiny farming, are to receive definite iiistnietion in the principles of 
agriciiitnre;, it must be in schools of lower grade than the colleges'. In 
this respect agriculture stands on just the same footing as any other 
branch of learning. And this is not a matter of interest and concern 
to the fanner alone. The enduring prosperity of oiir cities is iiiextri- 
eahly bound up with the success of agriculture. Technical education 
has proved a sure road to commercial development and greatly increased 
Area] ill in connection Avith every industry Avhich has received its bneflts. 
It will prove equally so as regards agricnltnre. The productive results 
•derivalile from the Avork of onr agricnltiiral colleges and experiment 
stations may he multiplied an hundredfold by the education of thou- 
sands of onr agricultural youth in primary and secondary schools in 
Achich there is to he definite and systematic teaching of the technique 
und scientific principles of agrienlture.^^ 

His Excellency then distributed the prizes and certificates. full 
list of the successes is appended. Upon completing the distrihutioii His 
Excellency said : — 

I do not as a rule officially visit on occasions like the present anyi 
one school in Iavo successive A^ears, but I look on tlie case of Cedara as 
exceptional^ as this College is an adjunct— a most important adjunct— 
to that agricultural development of the Colony Avhich enables it to main- 
tain its health and continue its growth. It avouIcI prohahly he going too 
jfar to say that no country can grow except by its agricnltnre. The ex- 
ploitation of its exhaustible mineral resources has^ of course^ a great 
effect on its development during the^ eoinparativel j short period that it 
lasts^ though it seems to me that when this period occurs early in a 
natioifs life it represents a precocious childhood giving promises that 
may not afterwards be fulfilled. By commerce also nations groAV qiiieldy, 
though, if dependent entirely on thisy they are not long-lived. Witness 
Yenice and the United Provinces of the Netherlands. Developinent due 
to inaniifactiiring industries is the deA^elopment of the adult rather than 
the growth of the ycntli. That growth— the expansion into full man- 
l^ood— takes place in the agrienltural stagey Just as the pastoral life be- 
Icmgs to the childhood, and the linntoFs to the infancy of national exis- 
tence. And by agriciilture the A^outh of nations can be indefinitely ex- 
tended. It is the elixir of nai ional lifepniaking nations long-lived. For 
oA^er 2,000 years the people of the Pharoahs tilled the banks of the Nile. 
For more than thirty centuries the Chinese hive ciilti Abated the fields on 
which they still raise their crops of corn and rice. Pome only commenced 
to decay whenyinstead of producing its OAvn food^ it imported slave- 
grown corn from Sicily, Egypt, and Africa. 

,S’ome people think that the inauguration of food importation has 
meant for Great Britain Avhat it did for Eome — ^the commencement of 
the end. Without subscribing io this theory, we can certainly affirm 
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tiiat agtiriili.iire as a national pursuit tends to rirility. It is natural 
that it slKTuld do so. Man is a figlitiug aniuial, gaiiiiug streiigfb hy his 
struggles. I do not refer exclusively or even maiDly to struggles witli 
oi;lier nieip but rather to tights with the elemental forces of nature. The 
sailor .lud tislieririan who have to eonteiid with w’inds and waves, the en- 
gineer w^lio conti'ols the great forces of gra^^ity and pi'essiire, and equally 
tlie a ri’icuhiirist who struggles witli tlie earth and forces it to yield its 
frair tor iiis use, are essentially fighting men, and the nation that has 
a large proportion of them is one tJrat need not fear for its future. Tlie: 
work of tills College is to leacdr the youth of this Colony to struggle for 
mastery with tlie earth, and it is Irecatise I believe that this is well taught 
tiiat it g'i^X’S me so much pleasure to take part in these annual meetings.' 

I congratulate Mr. Sawer on the extension of the sciioohs work as. 
evidenced by the report ho has read to us, and the new prospectus that 
lie is shortly to publish. I congratulate the, students on having taken 
up a manly life whicdi will strengthen the Oolony, and I wnsh them all 
prosperity in that life. 

His Lordship the Bishop proposed votes of thanks to the Governor- 
and to Mr. Sawer, and, respecting the former, he said that wTiile the 
people of tlie Colony as a whole would rejoice that a Union of South 
Africa Iiad been accomplishc.cl, it "would regret one of its consequeiiees, 
end that was their seveim^^ from, one who had been so able and so 
splendid a lupresentative of the, the time he had been the 

G-owernor of 'dhe Coloiiy. 

Tins shoid speech wms greeted w ith 1^ applause. Cheers wure raised 
for His Exeeliertcy, and the proceedings terminated, the visitors leav- 
ing sliortly a-fiei wards to return to tlie City. 

Following is tlie prize list: — 

Elementary Subjects. 

' / Study of' Breeds* 1, JTVOito, Q H L.imb. " ' 

' , " ; Staple Crops:' 1, A, F Jamieson;' 2,' C/H Lanib. h ^ 

EloTncntary Cliemistry : 1, J 0 OUo ; 2, W A Welshman. 

'Meiisuioition'.ancI 'Surveying: 1,'N-J Hays; 2, C H Lamb. 

Faim Bookkeeping: U G H Simmons; 2, H J Havs. 

AgViciiltural Botany: X, T B Fletcher; 2, J C Otto. 

Plant Physiology..!. J C Otto; r3, A P Jainiesom 

• Forestry: 1, T B Fletcher; 2, J C Otto. 

Apiculture: 1, F H Mason; 2, T B Fletcher. 

Horticulture: 1, J C Otto; 2, A P Jamieson. 

Dairy riieory: 1, J C Otto., 2, A P Jamieson. 

Veterinary Science: 1, J C Otto; 2, W A Welshman. 
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Advanced Subjects, 

EcoDomie Eiitoiiioiogy : T B Fletober; 2, J 0 Otto. 

Agricultural Bacteriology : 1. J O Otto; 2^ T B Fletcher, 

Yegetable Pathology: D ^ A'- Otto; 2. W A YvAlshinan. 

Tropical Agriculture : Y ^ Welshman; 2/0 H Lamb. 

Farm Mechanics: 1, A P Jamieson; 2^ C H Lainh. 

AclYanced Chemistry: 1, J C Otto; 2, A P Jamieson. 

Special Prizes. 

Farriery: F T Yieholsoii. 

General Application : C J Glen, 

Grand iiggregate : J C Otto. 

Highest Aggregate obtained by Freshman: H Q Whclvn 

Vacation Course for ScHooLaiiSTEUs. 

The inoiith of eJiiIy will be devoted to the purposes of a Vacation 
Course for Head and Assistant Masters from the Government Schools^, 
of whom nineteen have entered their names for residence. Opportunity 
is to be found in this course for the establishmnt of a definite scheme 
of instruction in the elementary principles of scientifie agriculture, as 
a permanent feature in the syllabus of the primary schools. Further 
particuiars of this innoyatioa will he provided in a later report; in the 
ijiteriiii, however, it may he stated that it is hoped to establish small 
gardens, orchards and plantations for demonstration purposes in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the difieiTmt school buildings. 

Appointment OF aAVool Expert. 

The appointment of a demonstrator, Mi\ T. T, McCall, to afford ex- 
pert instruction in the management and breeding of wool sheep, shear- 
ing, wool-sorting and classing, etc., meets a long-felt want at our SgIiooI 
lor special training in this subject. Arrangements are also being made 
for demonstrations ])y Mr. McCall during the shearing seasons in all onr 
wool districts, partieiilars of’ which can be obtained upon application to 
the writer. 

The An.ilvticae LABOR.\Tor;r. 

^ Tlie Chemist, Mr. W. R. S. Ladell, reports for May and Jxme, that 
dining' these months several interesting investigations were undertaken, 
among the most important of which being the examination of tar oh- 
tained Ijy distilling wattle wood. The wood of the wattle tree has long 
been a waste product, possessing very little market value. The wood, 
perhaps, is exit xip and sold for fuel, pulped to form cellulose material 
lor paper-making, or is burned either in such a way as to drive off the 
volatile mattei*, leaving a residue of wood charcoal, or completely, in 
order to obtain the ash, which being- rich in potash, may be used as a 
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fertilixer. The profit from the produetioix of wattle bark is -usually so 
good that the utilisation of the. -wood as a bye-product is considered of 
little iii].portanee^ but to the business anan any proposition showing how 
the wood may be used in a really profitable manner must eoniniend 
itself. 

A certain firm has been experimenting in distilling wattle wood^ 
and among the products of distillation a tar is obtained wliieli should 
prove to be of good commeicial value. A preliminary examination of 
the tar gave the following results. 

A rough fractionation yielded per 100 c.c. tar. 

Pitch— 65 grins. 

Aqneons liquid and yellow oil— distilling below 100 deg. c — 17 c.c. 

PTeavy yellow ofi— distilling 110 deg. to 181 deg. — 10 c.c. 

Orange eoloured oil— distilling 181 deg. to 220 deg. — 7c.c. 

The oily products were further separated into 14 fractions. Some 
of these -were found to be the same and were therefore mixed together. , 

Tire chief products were then; per 100 c.c. tar. 

Boiling below 107 deg. e. 

Light yellow oil— 2 c.c. 

Water}" liquid — 3.5 c.e. 

Boiling 190 deg— 210 deg. e. 

Orange coloured oil— 9 c.c. 

(Specific Gravity, 1.0482 15.5|15.5 deg.) 

Boiling 210 deg. e.— 230 deg, c. 

."''Brown -oil— 8,'e.c. 

(Specific gravity, 1.0676 at 15.5|l5.5 deg. c.) 

These oils appear to be a mixkire of phenolic and oxypheholie com- 
pounds with hydrocarbons. 

An investigation of the actual chemical constituents of the tar is 
being proceeded with, but it will probably be some time before any 
definite results are obtained. Experiments on the distillation of wattle 
wood will he started shortly at Cedara. 

Some whittle bark samples from the Midlands of Natal gave the 
following results : — 
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A sample of clay siiitaMe for brick-makmg analysed as iollo-ws:— 
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A mixture of bone dust with offal was submitted for analysis. The 
results showed its composition to be little different from ordinary pow- 
■dered bones^ except that the content of organic matter was somewhat 
higher. 

Per cent. 


* Moisture and Org-anic Matter ... .. ... 40' o 

Calcium Pho.sphate... ... ... ... 51*3 

t Calcium Carbonate, etc. ... ... ... 7*9 

Sand ... ... ... ... ... o’S 


* Containing Nitrogen 4*2 per cent., equivalent to 5’ I par cent, of Ammonia, 
t Containing Lime 3*2 per cent . 

Conservation OF Crown Forests. 

The Chief Fore.st Officer, Mr. G. H. Davies, reviews work in the 
Drown Forests during June as follows:— 

Forester Chilvers states that he is still unable to obtain labour , for 
the elearanee of the boundaries neeessviry at Ingeli. Trie will haYe to go 
and look for labourers in the locations. He and all Foresters have been 
making fire-breaks during tlie month. Forester Fernaiido having added 
another twelve miles of this to his work in May, besides making the 
p>lantations safe at Finkazeiff. The annual protection from fire is show- 
ing noticeable results in the Ingwangwane forest district since 1903, and, 
coupled with the prevention of Hative cultivation, is producing a dense 
growth of sage wood and other shrubs along the edges and in the ^hays'’ 
of forests. These are tlie precursors of high forest trees, which will 
once more take possession of the ground froai which they were driveiv 
])y fire, axe and the hoe of the Hative. 

Within tlie forests, also, the conservative system of marking trees 
for sale instead of leaving selection to the purchasers is beginning to 
tell, and the ringing of nnsaleable trees that now overshade the ground 
■ — but wliicli would be the only trees left by the nncontrollcd w^ood-eutter 
in the neighbourhood of bis pits— will give the young trees and seed- 
lings access to liglit and air. This process was authorised by you siiice 
my last report, and Forester Fernando, . is already engaged in ’ giving 
effect to it in Sections and. Xafingena. The result should bo 
noticeable amongst the seedlings a few months , after the ringing ims 
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Contra veiitions of Proclamation 5S, 1903, liave been, ratlier frerjaent 
during June, especially in the Ingwangwaiie district, in which ases 
brought up produced hnes totalling £7 5s. That district is the iiiost 
exposed to Native depredations outside of Zululand, where Natives ])vi c- 
tically have the free run of the Crown Forests Eeserves. Forester hlyles, 
of Imbizaiia, in Alfred County, obtained tines amounting to £J, t ('sides 
sums ordered to be paid into forest revenue for damage done. 

Indigenous Timbers. 

An interesting report has been received from Prof. W. E. Diuistan, 
M.A., P.E.S., Director of the Imperial Institute, upon certain blocks 
of timber forwardexl for examination. The timbers which are the 
siihjeet of this report were forwarded for examination to the Imperial 
Institute by this Division through the Commercial Agent for Natal, 
with letter dated the 6th January, 1909. 

The specimens consisted of small blocks of wood representing nine 
varieties of timber from the Zululand forests. It was suggested that 
-'Oil account of their hardness the woods might he suitable for the manu- 
facture of pipes or for paving purposes. 

The woods have been submitted for examination with reference 
to their general eharaeters to an expert, who has furnished the follow- 
ing report 

No. 1. Assegai Wood (Cur tisea faginea).— This is a rather hard, 
close-grained wood. The heart-wood is reddish-hrowii, with black 
streaks, and the sap-wood light brown. The wood is hard to saw, plane 
and turn, hut yields a smooth surface and takes a good polish readily. 
It does not take nails. 

No. 2. Sneezewood — This is a close-grained, 

brownish-white or cream-coloured wood. It is easy to saw and turn, 
and takes a good polish, hut is hard to plane, as the grain picks up, 
3naking it difficult to get a snioothysurface. It does not take nails. 
The ivood should he useful in turnery for any purpose where its plain 
appearance is imnuiterial. 

No. 3. Wild Sage (Buddleia snivifolia). — This is a rather open- 
grained vrood of dark-brovmisli white colour and very poor appearance, 
it saws and tiirns easily, and takes nails readily. It polishes moderate- 
ly, but the resulting appearance is not satisfactory. 

No. 4. Lemon Wffiod {Xylosma monospara) —This is a light, lemon- 
coloured wood, and has rather an effective appearance in parts owing to 
the ‘^^silver grain.^^ It is easy to saw, turn and plane, anii takes a good 
polish. It takes nails moderately well. 

No. 5, Thorn Pear? (ScoUpia Zeyheri?). — This is a rather cross- 
grained wood of reddish-brown colour. It takes a medium polish, and 
saws, turns and planes easily, but rips out in the knotty places during 
planing. It will not take nails. This wood is of little value. 
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ATo. 6. Wild Olive (Olea sp .), — This is a light coloured cross-gTained 
vrood^, which takes a fairly good polish. It turns easily, but is hard to 
saw. Ill planing the grain picks up and makes it impossible to get a 
good surface. The wood will not take nails. 

Z\^o. Black Ironwoodj or Wild Olive (Olea sp.).—Tim wood re- 
•iseiiibles ivalnut in appearance, but is rather lighter in colour. It is hard 
to saw, turn and plane, and will not take nails. It takes a good finisl] 
when polished, and is the best of the present specimens in appearance. 
This timber would make a good substitute for walnut, but it is harder 
to work, and to give it a good finish requires much labour. 

Wo. S. White Pear (Apodytes dimidiafa). — This is a close-grained, 
-streaked wood of a greyish-brown colour. It is hard to saw, but easy to 
turn and plane, and takes a medium polish. It does not take nails. 

Wo, 9. MJcohuse. — This is a light, reddish-broivn, close-grained wood. 
It saws moderately hai'd, but turns easily. It planes easily, l)ut with an 
indifferent result. It takes a good polisli, but loses its faint red tinge- 
in the process. It will not take nails. 

CoisrcLusioms. 

It seems improbable that these woods could be used for pipe- 
making ill Europe, as they are all light colourjg-d and appear to crack 
readily. Wearly all the specimens cracked after their receipt at the'Iim 
perial Institute, although t[iey were not kept in a partiGularly warm 
place. 

As regards tlieir possible use for paving and other purposes, the re- 
sults of the technical examination show that the specimens are of very 
oiclinarj quality, and it is iinpossible to recommend tlie expoi’tatioii of 
similar material to Europe, where it would liave to conipcte 
siipei’ior woods already on the market. These timbers would, liowever, 
be useful in Watal for a variety of purposes. 

It may Ijc of interest to mention tliat specimens of four of tiie above- 
timluu’s, '‘Assegai Wood,'"^ 'uSneezeAvoodyb ^®laek Ironwood,-’ and 

'AVhite Pear.'' were received, at the Imperial Iiistitute from Pulbiiy 
ill 1899, and an aecunmt of their mecdiaxiical and workm^^ p]*oper(ies is 
gBrn in the article on Timbers^^ in ^'Technical Reports and 
.Scientific Papers’W'(1903:), Part' I,,. pages-."268'to 280.' T'he'tnieehanical: 
'iri'Clperties''' of ^AWiite,; 'PeaP^. and.' ,'^bSnee 2 'ewood^^''''v.from,f Natal .re-' 

corded in the same volume, page 291; the botanical source of the former 
was tlien given as Pterocclastrus rostraius. 

ATJB’OKESa?A'rTOK. 

Tlie Cilief Afforestation Officer, Mr. F. T. Stayner, reports that the 
ev('eptionally late rains experienced in May rather altered the usual 
routine, replacing gaps in tlie seasoiFs planting xvas carried out and snine- 
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oriiamerital planting done^ the usual fire break \York being lieid over as 
the grass was abnorinallj green. Even at the time of writing (July Ist) 
it does not burn well where the stock have been grazing. The inaiii por- 
tion of the fire breaks are now made and will be completed in the course 
of the next few weeks. The Ceclara plantation will tlieii be tlioroughly 
safe from fires a| 3 proaching from the outside/ but the risk of internal con- 
flagrations remains as before, and unless further expenditiire is author- 
ised must do so till the trees have themselves cleaned the rank weeds and 
grass iindergroAvth now present. A imt has been erected in a conimanding 
position and a native guard stationed there for night watch duty. The 
seed of Qaryopliyllus aromaiic^^^^ (clove) received from Zanzibar has been 
sown at Winkel Spruit and Empangeni, but I am dubious as to the re- 
sult as the clove is distinctly tropical in its requirements and the tem- 
perature at Enipangeni drops considerably in winter, as low a record as 
4^ degs., wdiicli oceiirred on the night of the 17tli June, having beeln 
already shown this year. No less than 6-9'7 inches of rain fell at: 
Empangeni during May, During the period under review I have at- 
tended three agricultural shows and made several advisory visits, while 
numerous letters giving advice upon afforestation have been sent from 
my office. It may be premature to anticipate a revival in planting, but 
inquiries as to suitable species to plant and with regard to transplants 
for sale Have been much more numerous than previous years. The 
plantations are now at an instructive stage, which makes personal visits 
on the part of mteiiding planters of much more avail than anything that 
can be done by letter. The public do not seem to be taking very great 
advantage of the new tariff for seeds, viz., 6d. per -packet, yet the fact 
that the Government are ofl'ering seeds at this extremely low rate in order 
to encourage afforestation is evidently not yet known. The packets thus 
sent out are, of course, commensurate in size with the prime cost of seed, 
but a 6d. packet of Eucalyptus, for instance, may be depended on to 
provide severak hundred transplants. 

The first portion of my 1909 Lecture Course at the School of ikgri- 
culture was completed by the end of May, and of the students who sat for 
the examination on June 2nd, no less than 18, or 47 per cent., passed. 
■'At Empangeni the burning of fire brands, harvesting catch crops 
(mealies, ground nuts, etc.), and cleaning plantations, lias absorbed most 
of the labour, some purning and thinning having been also accom> 
plished. Forester Tarboton obtained a log of Barringtonia racemosa for 
trial by the Lion Match Company, and it is to be regretted that the re- 
port has not been favourable, as a quantity of this wood' is available. vSo 
far nothing equal to the White Poplar has been found in the Colony. 

Olm foveoelata was among the indigenous seeds sent in recently, 
•and I passed a few of them on to the Chemist for trial with respect to 
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their oil eontents,, as they belong to the Olive family. His report^ how- 
ever^ shows blit a meagre quantity. 

Chicory. 

The ihllowing notes are offered in response to mmierons enquiries 
recently received, as to the approved methods of cultivation for chicory. 
Chicory {Cichomm intybns) is valuable both as fodder plant for cattle 
and sheep, and for the dried root which is used to mix with coffee. 
It may be grown as a dry land crop, but responds handsomely to irriga- 
tion, by which tbe yield may be increased by 50 to 100 per cent. Fo 
commereial trial of the crop has so far been made in Fatal, but in a 
variety test at Cedara yields of roots were obtained ranging from 2,000 to 
9,800 lbs. per acre, the latter being harvested from a variety known as 
Garton^s Giant. A cross between '^^BriinswielC^ and ^^Silesian^^ is said 
to have been particularly successful in Cape Colony. The Cfedara yield 
is a comparatively low one, more especially when the heavy manuring to 
which the soil has heen subjected previous to planting the crop is taken 
into consider^ion: a dressing of 10 tons of kraal manure in addition to 
200 lbs. of superphosphate and 50 Bs. of potash chloride having been 
applied. A liberal supply of phosphates and potash are of importance 
to this crop; consequently, until further local exi^eriments have been con- 
ducted, it will be desirable to manure with the fertilisers mentioned 
above, omitting the kraal manure. 

The eiop is one which does not lend itself to constant cixltivatioiv 
on the same soil; where this is practised both quality and yield will be 
reduced. A rotation embracing maize and some legume is recominended. 
A soil that is too wet for other crops will be equally useless for chicory, 
which prefers a moderately dry and somewhat sandy soil. Deep ploughing 
is essential, whilst suhsoiling to a depth of 12 inches should be practised 
if possible. 

With the advent of the first spring rains the seed slipuld be sown in 
15-inch drills, and the plants thinned out, wdien about 4 inches high, to 
9 inches in the row. x^bout 2 pounds of seed per acre will be required. 
A ^Thanet Jr.^^ drill, which can be obtained in Maritzburg, will be found 
a most suitable implement for planting. 

During growth all weeds should be kept down by constant shallow 
cultivation, and all flowering stems should be removed as they appear. 
Tlie crop is ready to harvest ^Vhen the lower leaves are turning yellow 
and the root breaks across with a short fracture and tis full .of milk}- 
juice, not dry and fibrous, in which case the chicory will be gritty and 
tasteless. Lift the roots in dry weather' sd as to keep them clean; cut the 
tops off, but not so low that they will bleed/^ In Oapb Colony tire price 
fo^ ripe fresh roots up to 50a. per tori 'at tho ‘ , 
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To ^row tlie ci-op successfully considerable care and atten,tion is re- 
c[i'!irec1, and ''Tliicory must not be regarded as a crop from w'iiieli fortunes 
are suddenl}' to be made : but it is certainly worth cultivating wiiere con- 
ditioiis are siiiinble. Where cliicory is found by esperinieiit or previous' 
experiejice to answei'^ it is of tlie utmost importance to farmer and maiim' 
faetiirer' alike to arrange and insure that a regular' supply will be, forth- 

Without this the industry of chicory drying and grinding is liopeless 
and impossible, as witness tlie fact ■t 'll at factories have for montiis past 
been idle, and, unless special inducements' offer^ and a regula;r and con- 
siderable supply lie guaranteed_, will not .recommence wurk. Prospective 
growers would therefore do well to come to some arrangement with inaiui- 
faetiirers previous to embarking on the cultivation of cliicory_, and it 
would seem pai'ticularly desirable that', a number combine, so as fur- 
iiish tlie necessary amount and to. distrifiute the siiiiply O'ver ir l.onger 
tiine.'^ The foregoi'ng, taken from the Oape Agricultural Journal , will 
sei’ve as a note of warning regarding tlie danger of investing capital, and, 
enterprise in the growing of chicory without first, securing guarantee that; 
'there is an assured market for the roots. 

E. E. SAWEE, 

Diinetor of AgTieultiire and Forestry. 

■20tli Juh^, 1909. 


liea'vy , winter layers are generally poor ' •sioiinier layers,,, and rice 
versa. 


' ,:V'.[r. i,n.:'orge .IbiS'S' h.as.'bceii ai|;piointcd, umler Section 0 of tl'ie Agi'i- 
co!n,UTd. -Dovchipineiit Act" of '190-h' to be a member of, tbe Land Boardy, 
'tij'r''a',peTiod.';of three. years.froni the l.st''L^ 




.ii'iiies' and Ik^gnlatioiis ;for t'he. dLpt3saI,'.oih'''Crown'' Lands Ziiliiland,' 
*r ti'ian i.-r<.nvii 'Ee.serves, , Special. Eeserves, and Township Eeserves.': 
,i .p'libiL'-n.t-d m iha (jQvvnnrit/d (lazdte of the 2'9t'h J'line.'. ' ' ' 
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Ts^mffiGS Gtiii Oissow&f^iesm " 

SOTES AND INTEEVIEWS BY OUE TEAVELLING 
COMMISSIONEE. 

III.— WHAT GOVEENMENT IS DOING FOE THE CITEUS 
. FEUIT INDL'STEY. 

It is now a considerable time a.go since tlie iirst reference to the 
possibility of establisliing' an export trade in citrus fniits to England 
y/as inacle in, the pag'es of the Agric/ultiiral JournaL Wlio first thought 
of the idea liistory does not relate; probably, a.s is the t^ase 'with niaiw 
ventures o.!: this kind, no one person can be credited with the 
discoverv of jSlatars potentialities in the growing of citrus fruits for 
expo.,rt; but at any rate the idea has grown and lias materialised until 
now^ ill the third year only of experimenting, sometliing like 
cases are being despatched weekly to the great oversea inarbet^, and the 
prospects for future years are perhaps everytliing that could be desired. 

Whoever the person or persons may be who were responsible for 
t]i(i eoDceptioii of the idea of exporting citrus fniitsy there is no doubt 
that it is Mr. Fuller's energy and expert knowledge that has made the 
export of citrus, fiuiits the success it is. It is one thing to have possibi- 
lilies; it is another thing to take advantage of them; it is still another 
matter to take advanage of them to the full. The possibilities we have; 
Mr. Fuller and his staff have taken advantage of them for the Colony, 
proving that they are sound possibilities; it remains now for the Colony 
as a whole to take advantage of those possibilities to the full. 

Casually strolling down the Point Eoad, Durban,, where it passes the 
Alexandra Square, one little dreams of the busy hive th-eit, enseonsedin 
the African Boating Company's bnildmg, is buiidmg up the nucleus of 
what will probably in the near future be one of NataFs most important 
lines of activity — the expoid of citrus fruits. From the wharf come the 
usual noises eoiiiiected with shipping, but no sounds issue from the first 
iioo* of the African Boating Co.'s preniise-s to iiiingle with those of the 
street and the Bliipping and give a clue as to what is taking place 
witlini; there is certainly usually a pile of iruit boxes in front of the 
!)iiildiiig, but,' there are. -piles of eases to 'be seen almost everywhere, at 
the 'Point,,. and no special significance is attached ',, to 'the presence of'' 
Uiese particular ’piles ,of fruit boxes. ■ 

The meaning and the importance ■■, of the , presence of, ■the,seyfruit'"l 
boxes begins to dawn upon us- when, we go ' ujjstairs and I)ohoId the 
,,sigh,fc 'of ,0' '(uvris.ideiubl'e 'niim,berxof-;,gi-rl^ seated; at long tables and busily 
engaged.'''i,ii ,p.vic'ldng,ft of boys .grading naartjes, of other 

'I^cjy ' nailing down' trapping .the," tra.ys together with iron 
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fctraps, oi still more boys trundling along long narrow padded boxes 
filled witb iiaartjes, of piles of trays waiting to be put on to the lift and 
held ready for e-lMpiiient. Then we eomnienee to realise what is hap- 
pening; we begin to understand that this is really the Government 
i-'ruit Packing House which, under the direction of Mr. Claude Fuller, 
Chief of the Division of Entomology and Horticulture of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is demonstrating what Natal eaii do in the direc- 
tion of the systematic export of citrus fruits, .and is laying the founda- 
tions of a big industry in the near future. 

Such, at any rate, were my impressions as, one day early in July, 
I visited the l^aeking House on behalf* of the readers of the Journal^ 
and sought out Mr. Fuller. 

H seem to have come on an extra busy dayrh l remarked, as I 
glanced around at the crowd of busy workers. 

''^Oh, no/^ Mr. Fuller replied; '*\ve are like this every day almost: we 
are always busy down here P 

^‘■'You are having a good season, then?^^ 

•"Y^es, so far as the patronage of growers is concerned 

‘Ylie idea is being well supported, then?’^ 

‘Yery well supported The fruit is coming in fast every day. You 
saw' that pile of fruit cases outside ou the pavement? Well, we have 
to get through that much every day, and it means a lot of overtime to 
do it, I can assure you! The season is not a good one for fruit, how^ 
ever, on account of the abundance of rain w^e have had.^^ 

^Yt what rate have you been shipping, Mr. Fuller?^’ I asked. 

“^Tn the first eight shipments of the season alone uve shipped double 
the quantity of fruit that w-e sent dTiriiig the whole of the thirteen ship- 
: nients :of last season.'"^, 

you have to reject much fruit ?^^ 

^‘■'Not as iniich this year as last. Growers are beginning to realise 
the importance of sending good fruit. We are having more rejects of 
oranges than of naartjes, but, of course, the naartje section of the busi- 
ness is by far the larger and more important. 

Mr. Fuller then showed me around the establishment, commencing 
with the graders. 

“Here you see the boxes of naartjes being opened up and the fruit 
graded. As you see, each grader consists of six run-ways leading from 
as many lioles of different size (according to the grades fixed upon) in a 
board and empt5ung into these padded boxes.^^ 

“The fruit is graded by hand, then?’^ 

^Yes, but there are four graders, and these can keep all the girls:, 
going' quite'' welh' ''k: y':' h: 

^"Wheu these padded boxes are full they are run across to the pack- 
ers;'' Islr, Fuller continued. have ^girls packing naartjes, and 

they are kept going steadily/'* 
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Mr. Fuller then led the Ymy to the packing tablss. Here the fruit 
was being wrapped up, each one separately, in coloured tissue paper, 
arid neatly packed in tissue paper shavings in trays adorned with white 
iace paper. The “^'packs/'’ of course, varied according to the grade of 
■tlie fruit. The best grades were wrapped in “'‘^silver’^ and ‘'gold” paper 
and packed in a mixture of tissue and tinsel shavings. All grades, how- 
ever, looked very effective, and Avould make a good display in any London 
fniiterer^s window. 

‘‘What system have you of indicating the grade of the fruit each tray 
contains, Mr. Fuller I asked. 

“The grades are described on the tra^^s hy the use of such words 
as ‘choice,'' ‘fancy,” and so on; Init the best indication or the grade is 
what we call the ‘pack’; that is to say, the numher of fruits in each 
Iray. The numher is marked on the tray. Of course, the fewer the 
numher the larger the fruit.” 

“After the trays have been packed and the lids nailed on, they are, 
J Uiink, strai}ped togetlier with iron straps, are they not?” 

“That is BO— the trays are strapped together into cases or ‘lugs.^” 

The lidding of the trays and the strapping of them together was 
being done by European boys; and the same labour was employed for 
most of the other work. In fact, it was pleasing to see white labour 
enTpIoyed throughout this section of the estahlishnient. 

“When the lugs are ready for shipment they are taken down on 
the lift to the ground floor, where yon wiii see, directly, great piles of 
them waiting to be transhipped to the steamer.” 

In a few minntes we ourselves were dovm on the ground floor, 
where I found, as Mr. Fuller had said, large piles of eases, all ready 
]jaeked ; foiv sh% these cases had to go by that week’s boat 

t the shipments being, of course, made weekly), and they furnished very 
eloquent testimony to the energy of Mr. Fuller and Ms staff. 

Thence we went across the road to the orange packing house. Hero 
things were done on a very much smaller scale, as comparatively few 
growers are exporting oranges as yet. The oranges were not being 
packed in trays, as the naartjes were, but in boxes. All the fruit were 
being carefully graded, however, and each orange ■wrapped separately 
in coloured tissue paper. 

With the visit to the orange packing house my “interview” came to 
an end, and I left Mr. Fuller much impressed by what I had seen and 
with visions of a future wherein a great packing establishment, employ- 
ing hundreds of hands and dealing with millions, instead of thousands, 
of fruit .‘figured largely, and when the growing of citrus fruits ■would be 
one of the greatest farm industries pf the country. How near that day 
may be no one can prophesy, hut let us hope it is not rexj far distant. 
Things sometimes move rapidly in this suh-eontinent» 
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IV.— WHERE BLOOD MAKHEE IS MADE. 


A MOEKING WITH ME. MEEEITT. 


Rarely^ periiaps^ is tlie truth of the saying, ^Tt^s an ill wind that 
blows no one any good/^ so wonderfully proved as it is now being in the 
case of East Coast Fever. To most farmers, and to the country as a 
whole, this fell disease has come as a curse, and to suggest that it might 
be of some good to individuals if not to the country is to court a general 
verdict that you are something of a crank, that you are a person with 
a distorted mental vision who can see nothing hut doubtful good in things 
evil. Nevertheless, even in the case of such a scourge as East Coast 
Fever there is always someone tc profit, and such a fortunate individual 
exists in the person of Mr. Wm. Merritt, who is turning to commercial 
account the actual blood of the animals that are daily being slaughtered 
at the Government Abattoirs in Maritzburg and Durban, drying it and 
turning it into a valuable nitrogenous manure. 

Mr. Merritt began operations about eighteen months ago in a small 
e:xperimental way at the Govermnent Abattoir in Maritzburg, and, meet- 
ing with success, he finally decided to commence manufacturing blood 
manure on a large scale: Accordingly he acquired a piece of land close to 
;Bisley Station, near Maritzburg, erected there his shed and coppers, and 
laid out extensive drying grounds; and it was there that I looked him 
up recently to see what progress he was making. 

Mr. Merritt’s works lie about 100 yards from the railway station, 
and they have the advantage of being on a lower level than the railway, 
so that the barrels of blood, as they are received from Maritzburg and 
Durban and off-loaded, can be easily rolled down the slope. The finished 
manure, being in the form of a clean, dry powder, is packed in sacks, 
which are more easily handled than barcels, so that it is not a difficult 
matter to get the finished prodiiet up to the railway for entraining to 
its destination. 

Wlren I reached Bisley I found Mr. Merritt engaged in superintend- 
ing the despatch of ten tons of manure wdiich he was sending oil in ful- 
filment of an order from Durban, and when his task was finished we 
walked down together to the works. 

^^That ten-ton consignment looks like business!^’ I remarked ap- 
preciatively. 

— ^the demand for my stuff is gradually growing as farmers^ 
are getting to know it/' replied Mr. Merritt. "'And I have had some 
good accounts, too, of it from those who have used it. Mr. ” (men- 

tioning the name of a well-known farmer and M.L.A. on the S'outh 
•Coast) "^says he considers it, is grand stuff for sugar cane, and I have 
heard from one or two other sugar-cane "growers to the* same effect. Of 
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course, there has not been sufficient time for many farmers to give it a 
tiial, but all who have tried it for various crops that require nitrogen 
speak well of it. It lias been found good for mealies too/^ and he took from 
his pocket and showed me a letter from an M.L.A. and well-known far- 
mer in the ISTorthern Districts, who stated that he had used the manure 
on mealies and had obtained a return at the rate of 30 muids to the acre. 

course^ there must have been the necessary phosphates in the 
ground for the formation of the graiiV^ Mr. Merritt commented, ‘^ffiut 
you can^t produce big cobs on small mealies, and I expect my blood 
hianure produced the healtliy plants that are necessary if full advantage 
is to be taken of the other manures applied. It wms a marvellous crop 
for that district^ anyhow. Besides field crops, vegetables do well with 
dried blood; and^ by the \vay, you will probably be interested to hear 
that my stiiif keeps off white ants.'^ 

^‘^EeallyP’ 

^^Appaiently so. I find— and others have told me the same thing, 
too— that, by iippfying this dried blood to ros 3-bushes, for instance, that 
are being attacked by white ants, the ants are driven off entirely 
“By the ammonia fumes, I suppose?'* 

• “Presiimably. Anyway, that's what 1 have found: and when I first 
made the discovery I made a definite experiment with a couple of posts 
that were infested witli white ants. Around one of them I put a little 
heap of. the manure, and very soon the ants had quite gone." 

“That is very interesting," I remarked, “and I daresay those of our 
readers who live on the coast and keep gardens will be glad to .know it " 
By this time we had reached the works, and Mr. Merritt proceeded 
to show me around and explain the processes by which the manure is 
made. 

“These," he conmienced, “are the coppers for boiling the blood; 
the blood you see inside them has been cooking for hours and will soon 
be ready to be taken out and dried. The cooking, of course, evaporates 
most of the superfluous moisture in the blood/''' 

The contents of the coppers w'ere not good to look upon, as may be 
imagined, but they were less objectionable than they must have been 
Mhen the raw blood and refuse was first put in, since most of the mois- 
ture had been dissipated by the cooking and there were left large 
masses of tough, doughy-looking stuff that was ones blood, but was now 
Avell on its way to being a valuable nitrogenous manure. • 

“This is where the blood is dried after it has been cooked," Mr. 
Merritt proceeded, indicating a large drying ground. “The boys, as 
you see, are raking it over so as to dry it as quickly as possible. When 
ir is properly dry it is like this," and he handed me what looked like 
a black, wery compact cinder, as little objectionable as the moist, steam- 
in sr stuff on the eround was the reverse. ' . -J- 
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^‘'Aiid after that?^^ 

‘■''Alien it is either ground up small or sent of! just as it is. Some 
farmers prefer it uiigrouiid — for one things of course^ it is cheaper in 
t hat state^ — while others like to have it in the form of a powder.^^ 

Leading the way to the packing and storing shed, Mr. Merritt 
showed me samples of ground and unground manure, the former for all 
the world like coarse gunpowder, lie also showed me samples of other 
forms of blood manure he was experimenting with : one of them of a 
reddish-hrown colour and containing somewhat more nitrogen than the 
ordinary kind. These samples were prepared by a process which Mr. 
Merritt himself discovered, and I am consequently not at liberty to 
publish any details. Mr. Merriths aim is to turn out increasingly 
valnahle manure, and at the same time gradually to lower the price, and 
he is meeting with eonsiderahle success in both directions. The most 
[lopular form which his blood manure takes at present is in the rough 
unpowdered state, just as it leaves the drying ground, and Mr. Merritt 
is selling considerable quantities of this. 

Mr. Merritt is carrying on various experiments with his different 
forms of blood manure mixed with other substances, and he hopes to 
produce shortly complete manures for various crops. His enterprise is 
commendable^ and I hope to see this iieiv South African industry go 
ahead largely in the future. 


Y.— THE ^^NATAI/^ SPEAY BEN. 


Eeaders of the Natal Agricultural Journal are already aware tif the 
existence of' the ‘^'NataP Spray Fen, invented by Mr. H. Watkins-l'd.ch- 
ford. Government Bacteriologist, and they had, last December, a good 
opportunity of studying the device foik themselves,, since in the issue of 
tlie Jowrmk for that month there appeared a descriptive illustrated 
article by Mr. Pitchford himself. There is thus no need for me to en-^ 
deavour to describe the invention here, nor is tills my present purpose. 
All I want to do is to remark npon a practical demonstration of the 
working of the appliance which Mr. Pitchford gave just before the Dur- 
ban Show and at which he very kiridly invited me to be present. 

The three illnstrations of the pen which are published in this issue 
of the Journal give perhaps as good an idea as could be wished of the ap- 
pearance and, to some extent, the method of working of the pen. Erom 
them it will be gathered that the principle of the device is the spraying 
nf the animal by means of (a) a series of roof jets which account for the 
animahs back and top of the head, (b) two sets of side jets, which drench 
tlie beasfs hanks, and (c) two sets of floor jets, which thoroughly wet 
iho ‘h/anv anrl nTirlAP jo^e-nAralTv of the animal. These three series of 
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Jets are controlled by means of three cocks (shown in the side view of the 
pen)^ and are turned on alternately so as to get full pressure on to every 
part of the aniina]. Pressure is supplied by means of u pump/whicin as 
can be seen in the first pieturCj, may be worked by means of ordinary 
horse-gear. A pressure of 30 lbs. to the square ineh is the force applied 
(the pressure that is being developed by the pnnip is watched by means 
^f a guage) ; a safety valve removes all possibility of a catastrophe. 

At the demonstration which Mr. Pitchford gave at the beginning of 
Jie month a hoi'se-gear attachment to the pump was usecb and it gave 
very satisfactory results, the pressure^ which was xedncecf, of course, 
hv each spraying, being rapidly bronglit np again to the required 30 lbs. 
Doubtless if it were desired to put animals through very quickly a larger 
pump would be found preferable (a hand pump is shown on the left of 
the first picture), but for all ordinary purposes the G-inch puni|) which 
was being used at .the demonstration would be quite suitable. As Mr. 
Pitchford remarked, no great expense has to be incurred, in connection 
with Ms Spray Pen, for the pump, since many farmers have horse gear; 
and even if horse gear is purchased to work the spray pen the money 
spent on it is not expenditure involved exclusively for the pen, since the 
gear can be used for other purposes on the farin. Where a pen is erected 
b| a co-operative association, or similar body of farmers, however, there 
would be many more cattle to be put through than in the case of a 
•.installed on a private farm by a single individual, and at the same time 
the organisation would be better able to afford the purchase of a large 
pump, if such were considered necessary. 

The pen is not of complicated construction, nor will it be as ex- 
pensive to erect as an ordinary cattle dipping tank. But the direction 
ill which it especially commends itself to the farmer — in fact, this is the 
aim of the pen — is the effective way in which it drenches the animals, a 
recommendation which few other forms of dips or sprays can boast of. 
It has been called a ^‘^spray pen,^’ but 1 rather think drench peM^ would 
have been more descriptive! The pen certainly leaves nothing to com- 
plain of on this score, as we found in examining each of the animals after 
it was put threugh The eai’S were drenched as effectively as any otlier 
part of the body, and ihe same can be said of the parts between the legs, 
as also — in ihe ease of a couple of cows that were put through — the udder. 
Everywhere, as far as we could see, the hair was wet right to the actual ■ 
skin— and we examined each animal very carefully. This was after 
about 15 to 25 seconds^ spraying only, from which the effectiveness of 
‘the ‘spray may be Judged. ' / 

The effectiveness of the peix in the matter of spraying, though the 
principal, is not the only important point in its favour. ' The purchase 
of dipping mixtures is a consideration with most farmers; and it is in 
this direction also that the Spray Pen scores, for the *dip can be . 
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used OTer and over again for hundreds of animals^ wlrile it keeps good 
for jui indefoiite period ill the stoage tank. An objection has been 
raised in the daily press to the effect that the jets are liable to become 
clogged with refuse biniight in by the animals. Such clogging, however, 
is practically iinpossibie^ becaiise after the dip has been used and runSi 
from the floor of the pen through the grating it passes through a strainer, 
which remo Yes all the refuse and coarse particles generally from it. 
Apart from this, the ends of the supply pipes in the pen are fitted with 
screw caps which can he renioved and the pipes cleaned.^ refuse can 
thus, even if it does manage to get into the pipes, reniaiii long behind the 
jets, while no particles can seenre a lodgment in the jets themselves-” 
which are nothing more than holes bored in the pipesr— oh account of the 
pressure of the spra^dng fluid. 

Mr. Pitchford’s appliance is probably the most effective apparatus 
for its purpose that could be had, as the demonstration proved, and I 
feel sure that as it comes to he known among farmers it will be well 
taken up. 


of Eosi Comsi Fterer- 


LIST OF OUTBREAKSb DURING 

The Chief of the Teterinary Division (Mr. W. M. Power) furnishes the 
following list of outbreaks of East Coast ‘Fever that have occurred during 
the period 24st J une to 20tii July : — 

Weeneti District , — Outbreak on farm ^^Waterfall.^^ 

Umvoti District . — Outbreaks on farms ‘^"Driefontein^^ (sub-division 
•of ^Tampoeii Nek^^), and Mr. H. R, Oellerman’s portion of “Welfcer- 
vreden.''^ 

.. ^UtreoM District , — Outbreak on farm ^^Geithoulboom.^'^ 
by :■ /^Kranizlcop District , — Outbreaks on farms "bSalenP^ and ^Tvrantzkop.'* 
VAbbJf TJmgeni District , — Outbreak among cattle of Mr. H. F. Fynn, Fox 

Bimr District , — Outbreaks among Natives’ cattle on farm 

! District , — Outbreaks among Mr. Peters’ cattle on 

, f ato ^Spitzburg,”-and Mr. J. Bodd/e cattle on farm. ^^Monnt Pleasant.*’ 

ok farm Location No/ 6. 

iSSM ^ ^Ohtbr^s jih the following Magistexial Divisions : 

^ the the whole ^ of Yictoria County^ 








THE “NATAL” SPRAY PEN.--I. 

General View of the Pen, showing* horse-g-ear on right and hand-gear pump on left. 
( See Tracies and Discoveries," ) 
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NINTH ANNUAL SHOW. 


A SHCCESSPUL EXHIBITION. 


The Durban and Coast Society of Agriculture and Industry held their 
ninth Annual Show on Wednesday^, Thursday^ and Friday;, the 7th;, 8th;, 
and 9th July, at Lord’s Ground in Durban, in wE-t weather. Fortu- 
nately the rain did not at any time develop into a downpour, and 
though the weather w-as exceedingly unfavourable it did not prevent 
the judging. Owing to the unfavourable conditions, however, our re- 
presentative was unable to take any photographs at the show. The 
Durban Show this year created another South African record, beating 
in point of coinbined entries the previous best shows held this year 
at Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth, and Eosebank. The entries were: 
General show, 1,830; dogs, 966; poultry, 987; making a total of 3,783, 
which -was an increase of 477 over that of last year. The general ex- 
hibits were 60 below the number of last year; howevei\ this would nob 
have been the ease had the machinery section been competitive, in- 
stead of, for the first time, non-competitive. 

Judges akd Stewards. 

The following is a list of the judges and stewards, omitting those 
oificiating at the sports and at the Kennel Club Show:— 

HorseSj, Mules and Donkeys. 

Thoroughbred Horess.— Judge, Hon. F. H. Schimpers, M.L.C. 
Stewards, Marshall, P. L. Goble, G. Macdonald, W. Greenacre, G. T. 
W. Swales and S. T. Amos, M.E.C.V.S. 

Hackneys, Cleveland Bays, or Yorkshire Coach or Cart Horses.— 
Judge, F. Hutchinson, M.E.C.V.S. Stewards, C. C. Eaiidles, J. A. Dales 
and Colin Wilson. 

Polo Ponies.— Judge, W. M. Power, M.E.C.V.S. Stewards, J. E. 
Arthur and B. E. Swales. 

General Horses. — Judge, W. M. Power, M.E.C.V.S. Steward, IT. 
Sparks. 

Harness Horses.— Judge, A. McKae, M.E.C.V.S. Steward;, Geo. 
Edwards. , ' ' 

Saddle Horses.— Judge, F. A. Verney, M.E.O.V.S. Stewards, H. 
Hatchin, P. Jamieson, 0. Davis, P. Piecione, P. McKenzie and F. 
Stnyner. 

Mules and Donkeys.— Judge, G. Jackson. Steward, P. Piccione. 
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Sheep, 

Merino 8h€pp -Judje, C. E. Hancock. 

Shropshire Down Sheep. — Judge;, H. Stedman. Steward, G. Mon- 
iiaiipt, jiinr. 

Down Sheep (other than Shropshire). — Judge, H. Stediiian. 
Sleward, G. J. Glen. 

Persian Sheep. — Judge, Hon. H. D. Winter. Steward, ii. H. 
Piinnan. i ; 

Long Wool Sheep. — Judge, H. Stedman. Steward, W. T. Buttery. 
CroS‘S-bred and Fat Sheejj. — Judges, Hon. H. D. Winter and W. 
J. Thompson. Stewards, H. B. Evans and W. Anderson. 

Goats and Pigs, 

Angora Goats. — Judges, Hon. H. D. Winter and W. J. Thompson. 
Pigs. — Judge, John Marwick. Steward, F. Brown, juiir. 

V ehicles. 

Carts, Carriages, Wagons. — Judges, W. F. Goodwin and D. Taylor, 
M.L.A. Steward, G. L. Dalton. 

Fann Produce, 

Eoots and Tubers. — Judge, A. Iteid. 

iCalir Corn, Mealies, Samp, etc. — Judges, J. Westbrook and E. 
Sawer. Stewards, Marshall, F. Stevens, C.M.G.; assisting, P. G. Steber, 
T. Bimnan, S. Deane, G. W. Cooke, W. A. Bath and J. S. Fowle. 

Table Fruits. — Judge, T. E. Sim. Stewards, H. Burman and W. 
iC Taylor. 

Yegetables. — Judge, T. E. Atkinson. Stewards, F. H. Tiimner and 
W. C. Dawber. 

Dairy and Food Classes, 

Cheese and Butter. — Judge, A. Lawrence. Stewards, J. M. Wilson, 
A. Wdlianison and S. H. Chandler. 

Bacon, Meals, etc. — Judge, J. J. Cariigatti. 

Bread, Biscuits, Sweets, Jams and Fruits. — Judge, W. Merrick. 
Cordials, Syrup, or Aerated A¥aters.— Judge, A. Allerston. 

Ale and Stint.— Judges: F. Stevens, C.M^G., and H. H. Puntan. 
Eum.— Judge, H. H. Puntan. 

Home-made Productions. — Judges, Mrs. E. W. Evans, Mrs. A. 
Henderson, Mrs. Trotter and A. Allerston. Stewards, H. B. Tremayiie, 
G. Burns and A. Law. 

Miscellaneous, 

Tobacco. — ^Judge, E. Sawer. Stewards, W. Poynton and C. F. Glen. 
Fibres, Cofee, Chicory.— Judge, E. E. Sawer. 

Natal Tea.— Judge, J. M. Wilson. 

Honey. — Judge, Sub-Inspector G. Stanley. Steward, W. C. E. 
Eoberts. 
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Glasses 387, 388, and 401-418.— Judge, John Fletcher, M.I.C.B. 

Harness and Leather. — Judge,, A. A. Gibson. 

Horse Shoes. — Judge, S. T. Amos, M.E.C.Y.S. Steward, J. M. 
Arthur. 

The Oeehihg. 

At one o'^elock the opening ceremony was performed from the grand- 
stand, the Show being declared to be formally opened by His Excellency 
the Governor (Sir Matthew aSTathan), who was suitably introduced by 
Mr. E. W. Evans, the President of the Societ}^ Amongst those present 
W’Ore the Mayor (Mr. C. lleiiAvood), and the Hon. Marshall GamphelL 

The Governor spoke as foiloAvs: — At eveiy agriciiitiiral show that I 
have attended since I came to Hatal, I have had to deplore the absence 
of cattle exhibits, and so I must to-day. Hot only has East Coast Eever ' 
deprived this exhibition of wdiat I understand used to be its most 
prominent feature, but it lias also militated against the show of produce 
by increasing ihe difficulties of bringing it to the railways. We have to 
seek comfort in these matters from the good tliat has come, and may still 
come, out of evil. 

In the first place, stock disease has made men look to other uses of 
the land besides the grazing of cattle on it, and has brought them to 
realise the value of the old adage that it is unwise to carry all one^s eggs 
in one basket. I think it is to a further realisation of the truth of this 
saying that we owe tlie starting of a new Coast industry. It has occurred 
to some thinking people that growers of cane-sugar have suffered badly 
fi’om loss of markets before now', and that it w'oiild be well to supplement 
that crop, which from the circumstances of its production can only have 
a South African market, by some other which can supply a demand from 
other parts of the world. We are all wmtchiiig w-itli interest Mr. Marshall 
Gampbelh’s large-scale experiment of growing wattles in the Coast belt, 
and hoping that the prophecies of tliose wdio predict failure owing to 
too rapid growth, and to other causes, may he falsified. If it suc- 
ceeds, and along the 250 miles of our Coast Eailway wattle plantations 
alternate in pleasing colour-contrast with eane-fields, Mr. Campbell 'will 
deserve a place in the honourable list of those who have added to tlie 
potential wealth of their country: near the top of tliat list I always place 
the originator of the wattle industry. Sir George Sutton. 

I shall not on this occasion dwell on our agricultural advance in 
otlier directions illustrated by the produce sections of this Show — on the 
sugar of which we expect to distribute 70,000 tons in South Africa this 
year, on the maize of which w'e are promised a nearly record crop of 
750,000 muids with 350,000 muids for export, on the fruit of which we 
have sent more than double as much to England in the first eight ship- 
ments of this year as in the wdiole thirteen of last, but I shall pass to 
tliG other matter in which out of the evil conditions of the present w^O 
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iriay expect benefit in the future; I refer to transport. Ox transport 
spreads cattle disease and becomes impossible when cattle disease lias 
spread. We do not want to revert to it when the disease lias abated. We 
must have for bringing our produce to market light lines connected with 
our iruiin railways;, and good roads suitable for mechanical traiispdrt 
feeding our light lines. It is no. doulit largely due to East Coast 
Fever that the pressing need for light railways has been realised by Par- 
iiament and (jovernment, that the Mid-lllovo is to be eomiiieiiced at once 
and to be completed in eight montlis from noW;, and that the Alfred 
Connty line is shortly to be put in hand. And, remembering a conversa- 
tion I once had with Sir Thomas Price, I do not fear that when the Union 
Government takes over the railwaj^'s of the Colonies there will be any 
cJieek ill constmetion of these communications. When that transfer oc- 
curs, roads, boats and bridges will still be left to the local governnient. 
With the experience of East Coast Eever transport difficulties behind 
them I shciild think town and country alike will press on the men they 
send to the Proviiicial Council the need of a vigorous road policy, making 
possible the extensive employment of mechanical traction. 

A few words with regard to to-day^s Show. The number of entries 
does not difier greatly from the number last year. There are a few more 
horses and sheep, and the show of these animals is good. The exhibition 
of goats and pigs is inconsiderable. Agricultural produce shows an im- 
provement, and a noteworthy new class is 188, in which a special prize is 
given for Coast county exhibits. I have not been informed why Durbaji 
has feared to show beside Alexandra and Victoria Counties in this class; 
hext year no doubt ail four Coast counties and Zululand will enter. The 
mumber of table fruit exliibits is greater than Jast year; I have been told 
that in the past the* Society has not done ail it might for the systematic 
encouragement of the fruit industry of the Coast, and that special effort 
on its part is necessary if this industry is to be taken up and made the 
most of by progressive and keen European growers of the right sort. 
Natal sugar is much better represented this year than last, but 
tiiere are only two entries for Natal tea. Honey and dairy pro- 
ducts show well. The most important fresh feature of the 
exhibition is the new Industrial Building, in which 24 sites are fully 
occupied by representations of local industries. It is on local industries 
that the towns of South Africa depend to be kept free of the class of 
larrikins which has grown up in Australian cities, and this adds another 
to the many reasons why the public should follow the lead of this Society 
in doing all it can to help on the growth of such industries. 

Apart from the exhibition of the Durban and Coast Society of Agri- 
culture and Industry there is in this enclosure the sepai'ate shows of the 
Natal Eennel Club and the Durban and Coast Poultry Club. In both of 
these the numbers of entries show a large and gratifying increase on the 
numbers for last year. 
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In conclusion I wish once again to Yoice the puhlie appreciation of 
the excellent organisation of these annual shows by the committees of the 
Agricultural Society, and of the Kennel and Poultry Clubs, and I should 
like to take this opportunity of drawing special attention to the great 
extent to wli ich the Agricultural Show is indebted to the considerate ana 
courteous attention always given to exhibitors and competitors by the 
vSociety^s secretary, Mr. John Morley, 

I declare the Kinth Annual Show of the Durban and Coast Society 
of Agriculture and. Industry, and the Shows of the Natal Kennel Club 
and the Durban and Coast Poultry Club to be open. 

Some Notes on the Exhibits. 

The niiinher of entries in the thoroughbred classes was not equal 
to that of last year; however, the quality of the animals shown was 
good. The Cleveland Bay or Yorkshire Coach was a peculiarly inn 
fortunate section, there being practically no entry. Mr. Wm. Wood, 
of Woodfield, Nottingham Koad, had entered his bay colt ^W^oodfield 
Prince’^ in the class for yearling colts of S.A. breed, and also his bay 
^'Molly^^ in the class for fillies of two years, S.A. breed, but at the last 
moment was unable to send the animals. These being the only entri.es, 
the classes fell through. Nor was there a stallion, imported or S.A. 
bred, a two-year-old colt, also of S.A. breed, a mare imported or S.A. 
bred, or lilljq yearling, S.A. bred, on show. Thus this section was one 
of the few failures amongst the horses. Had it not been for the fact 
that the Durban Corporation made something of a show, chiefly with 
mares, the section for cart horses would have also suffered from want 
of entries. The classes for stallions of three years and over, S.A. 
bred; colts, two years, S.A. bred; colts, yearling, S.A. bred; fillies, two 
years, S.A. bred; and fillies, yearling, S.A. bred, failed completely to 
fill. 

The entries in the sheep section also fell short of last yearns, but 
ihe quality was good, although, again, little or no improvement was 
observed as compared with the last show. An interesting feature was 
the exhibit by the Government of haired Persian sheep. These animals 
had been crossed with Merinos, and their progeny was also exhibited. 
This was purely an experiment, but the result did not find favour with 
ihe experts, and the opinion was expressed by the judges that further 
experimenting was inadvisable, owing to the fact that the progeny 
was very unproductive, from a wool point of view, whilst it was very 
difficult to give them a name. For the mutton, however, the experi- 
ment has been proved to be a success. The Persian sheep, which 
were brought from Cedara for the purpose of exhibition only, were 
of exceptionally large size. There was an excellent display of .slaughter 
sheep, and Shropshire ewes also were very prominenfi Fat haniels| 
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both Merinos and cross-brecls, made a fine display; indeed^ this may 
be said to have been the best section of the sheep. The most im- 
proved section was the Shropshire DownS;, and the wool Ihis year ap- 
peared to be of finer texture. This breed of sheep is meeting with 
great favour amongst onr Midland farmers, althongli it was at first a 
moot point as to whether the pastures in that part of the country 
would be suited to the breed. The prizes in tlie Persian exhibits were 
secured by the animals showed by the Government. This breed is also 
receiving considerable attention by the farmers, and it is with them 
that the hope of an export mutton trade is being built. The wool of 
this breed is not considered to be of very good quality; however, the 
carcase is good. The display of wethers, clipped within two iiionths 
of the slio^v, was a good one. 

Goats were very scarce, and so also were pigs. The entries in these 
sections showed a great falling off as compared with prcAdons sIioavs. 
HoAvever, in spite of this, it must he -said that some exceptionally fine 
animals Avere on Anew. 

The feature of the dairy produce, meat, etc., section Avas undoubted- 
ly the cheese, of Avliich there Avas something like thi’ee , tons on sliow. 
It Avas magnificent cheese of the eheddar type, varying in sizes from 
10 to 500 lbs. There is no gainsaying the fact that the quality of the 
e.vhihits Avas a long Avay ahead of last year, which is saying a good deal, 
for, according to the judges, the 1908 quality Avas the best on record. 
But then cheese-making in Natal was comparatively a yoixng industry, 
and in the intervening tAvelve months it has gone ahead by leaps and 
bounds, and the quality of the South xMfriean cheese has been brought 
^0 a high standard, and it is safe to say that imported cheese is doomed 
sc far as S'oiitli Africa is eoneerned. Eggs Avere vei\y scarce, tlie present 
time being the oflr-seasoii. HoAveAur, one AAmuld have expected to see a 
slightly larger collection of eggs on sIioav, There Avero Imt two entries 
for AAdiite and three for broAvn, and in the latter only one exliibited. 

The display of South African agricultural produce was a magnifi- 
cent one. Dealing Avith the section in detail, one Avas struck Avith the 
general excellence of the entries, and, as regards the prize-Avinners, the 
judges were agreed that nothing better had ever been shoAVii in Dur- 
ban; in fact, one avouM almost conclude tliat many of the successful 
competitors must have devoted their time to producing samples, and, 
with regard to 'the unsiiecessful competitors, it might be observed that 
they entered nothing which would not have found a prominent place in 
a shoAv where the specialist element was less in evidence. Beans, ac- 
cording 1o the judges, were the best that have been seen on Durban 
shoAvs. They were, without exception, large, clean, and healthy-looking. 
There was only a meagre show of peas, but with this exception the 
pulses were admitted to be all Tound first-class. In the grain section 
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of .^grieultiiral produce barley was -poorly entered for, there being only 
three competitors for malting barley and a similar number for the 
other varieties. Gf round nuts were only re]3resented by two entries^, not- 
withstanding* the inducements held out for these productions. Hay and 
forage did not elicit a big showg and there \vas little competition. Maize^ 
as usuah wms the feature in agricultural pinduce. In the numerous varie- 
ties for which prizes were offered all were well entered for^ and com- 
petition was even more keen than it wms last year. The grain wnis 
large^ clean, and well bagged. With the closest scrutiny the judges 
failed to discover any appearance of inferior or wasty grain. The 
cobs were of large size and the grain, bold, round, and wrell developed, 
lioots were, if anything, superior to those exhibited last year. Man- 
golds and turnips were large in size and remarkably free from any 
appearance of sponginess. The competition in both these roots wars 
severe. This was likewise the ease wdth potatoes. S^veet potatoes, how- 
ever, did not evoke much competition. Pumpkins, too, were not largely 
represented, hnt those shown w^ere aptly described as magnificent. 
Other classes in produce, such as wattle bark^ w^ere not represented to 
anything like what it would have been, considering the extent of this 
industry. But altogether the produce section gave evidence that Natal 
fanners are adopting np-to-date methods of cultivation wuth improved 
implements and a moire liberal use of artificial manures. As one ex- 
pert remarked, there was in every part of the produce hall ample evi- 
dence that the Natal farmers have begun to harness science to the 
plough. 

In the competition in fruit for export most of the exhibits w^ere 
attractive. Messrs. H. Howard and Gt. North, Northdene, and Mr. M. 
L. Cope, Pinetowii Bridge, to all of whom were awarded first prizes, 
had some very daintily-packed trays or cases of frnit. 


The twm important factors for the brood sow are proper food and 
plenty of exercise. 


Depth of rib, together with the well-sprung rib of a wide horse^ 
means heart, lung and digestive capacity. 
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SOME USEFUL NOTES AND FIGURES. 


At a iiieeting of the Barbados Agricnltural Society^ Iield on Friday, 
May ^8tli last, the Imperial Commissi oner of Agriculture lead a paper 
on the subject of Central Sugar Factories. In order to make clear his 
arguments, Dr. Watts brought forward a good deal of useful data. The 
following notes, fprmulse, tables, etc., having reference to the relationship 
that exists between the percentage of fibre in canes, and the yields of 
juice and sugar that may be expected under different manufacturing con- 
ditions, are reproduced hj A gricdiltural Neios (Barbados) from the 
ipaper, as being of general interest and value to sugar planters:— 

Our ideas concern ing the composition of canes and the amount of 
juice which it is possible* to obtain from them may be rendered much 
clearer by a very simple formula, which, although not perfectly accurate, 
affords approximations that are surHciently near for our purpose. The 
quantity of juice contained in a cane may be calculated approximately 
thus: — -From 100 deduct one and one-third times the percentage of fibre 
in the cane. On this assumption we obtain the following: — 

10 per cent, of fibre = 86’ 7 per cent, of juice 
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A number of experiments have demonstrated that the ordinarj 
three-roller mill leaves in the inegass from 1.10 to ISO parts of juice per 
100 of fibre, or even more if very poor work is being done. The megass 
■from a single mill with a cane splitter contains about 130 to 130. That 
coming from a train of mills consisting of a Krajewsld cane crusher and 
two three-roller mills, in which maceration is effected, contains from 6.5 
to TO; while the megass conaing from a train of -mil ls consisting of a 
Exajewski cane crusher and three three-roller mills employing maceration 
may be reduced to a content of 35 to 30. 

if -we tab-ulate tne results which may be obtained from various systems 
of milling as effected on canes of different fibre contents, we obtain: in- 
vesting figures 
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'type of iMiiling' Plant. | 

Juice 
per 100 
of fibre in 
Megass. 

Juice per roo of cane when fibre content 
of cane is ; — 

10 

percent. 

1 2 j 
per cent,! 

14 ■ I 

per cent. I 

,b 5 

per cent. 

16 

l,:>er cent. 

Bad single aiill ... ... 

I 200 

, 66. 7 

6o-o, 

53 '3 1 

50 'O 

i 467 

Fair single, mill ... ' 

i8d 

1 68-7 

62 '4 ' 

i ! 

53 ;o, 

49*9 

'■Good single mill ... 

i 150 

7.7 

66*0 ! 

I 60-3 .! 

57*7 

i 547 

Cane splitter and single mill ... 
Krajew-ski and two 3-rolier mills 

: 130 

737 j 

CkSu 

! 

; t) 3 n 

1 do ’5 

; 57 ‘9 

with maceration 

Krajewski and three 3-roller 

, ■ 70 

797 

756 

7 >‘5 

: 09-5 

1 677 

mi! s with maceration 
Krajewski ?uid three 3-rolIer 
mills with maceration, best 

1 30 

837 

bo '4 

; 77 ' ! 

75*5 

! 73 ‘9 

work 

i -5 

S4-2 

Si 'o 

77 -8 

1 76-2 

747 

Total juice in cane 

1 ^ 

1 S67 

i 

84-0 

j 8 i '3 

i 80 'O 

78 '7 


Sueli a taljlo enables ns to realise at onee the enorrnons iiiiiuenee 


exerted by the fibie of the cane upon the quantity of Juice whicli is 
r*biaiMable. Thiis^ a good single mill -will obtain froin ll-l to 5.b'l per 
oeiit. of Juice according as the cane contains from. 10 to 16 per cent. 
01 fibre, llie table also enables ns to see at a glance the influence^ 
on the ciTisliing, of the perfection or imperfection of the mills empioyecL 
111 order to show the iniliiciice of the lihre in the canes, and the 
iniluenee of the mill on the number of tons of eaiie required to make 
a ton of sugar, the following table has been prepared, showing the tons^ 
of cane required to make one ton of sugar from caiies of different 
fibre contents under different milling conditions, assuming Juice to 
eontaiii 1'95 lb. of sucrose per gallon: — 


Kind of Alill. 

Aluscovado — 

14 [ler cent. 

Fibre in Cane.s 

15 per cent. 

Bad single mill 

137 

14*6 

Fair single rniil 

13*0 

137 

Goad single mill 

12 r 

12*6 ■ 

Fact 0 r ( C ry s t a 1 s ) — 
Do ible cr.ishing 

ami Krajewski 8 '8 

9D 


1 6 per cent. 
15*6 
14*6 
03*3 

9*3 


All these figures Justify the general conclusion that imder con- 
ditions where ,13 J ' tons, of canes are";fequired to make a .ton , of , 111113 -' 
covado sugar, a ton of crystals can be made in a nioderii factory front 
nine tons of canes. If the canes dealt with are of sueli a quality that 
more or less is required in one ease, a coiTespoiidiiig amount more or 
less will he reqidred in the other. 
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Toowoomba € a nary Grass, 

THE SO-CALLED “PHALAHIS COMilUTATA.” 


The following is the article referred to iix the sub-leader in the present 
iissiie of the Journal on ‘'^Phalaris comnmtataP The article^ which war> 
written by Dr. Alfred J. Ewart, Government Botanist and Professor of 
Botany at the Melbourne DniYersit 3 n appeared in the December, 1908, 
issue of the Journal of the Department of Agriculture of Yietoria: — 
This fodder grass has recentl}" been largely advertised as the king of 
all winter grasses. It is stated to have been first introduced into Aus- 
tralia b}’ Mr. E. Harding, Curator of the Botanic Gardens Toowoomba, 
Queensland, to whom credit is generally given for its introduction and 
distribution. Mr. Charles Eoss, Manager of the State Parm, Westbrook, 
Queensland, however, informs me that it was introduced into Toowoomba 
over t\renty years ago, when the late Mr. Way was Curator of the Botanic 
Gardens. The seed was received with about sixty other grasses from the 
Agricultural Departmeiit of Hew York, H.S.A. All the varieties were lost 
but this one, wiiich existed in out-of-the-way places, such as hedgerows 
and nibbish-heaps. Mr. Harding drew Mr. Boss’ attention to this grass 
four or five 5^ears ago and gave him a root. Eecognising its value he 
(Mr. Boss) at once began to propagate and distribute it. Hence, as is 
'Often the ease, the credit of introducing and spreading this grass is not 
solely due to one man but is to be apportioned amongst several. 

^^Plialaris coramutata^' is a native of the foothills of the Alps, and 
other parts of Italy. Mr. Webb, in the Sydney Daily TelecjrapJij Ifth 
June, 1908, stated that tliis Italian grass w'as imported froiii America for 
tlie Toow^ooniba Experimental Farm in 1884, wdth a lot of other grasses. 
On oceoiiiit of great drought none did any good and they wnre throwm 
away on a rubbish-heap. Some years afterwards a beautiful grass w-as 
observed doing well wdiere the roots Iiad been tbrowm. This "was "'PliaJaris 
'ComniiitataP 

. In the AgricuUural Gazette of Ne w So n th Wales, 1908, page 849, a 
number of reports from the different agricultural stations are given in 
Regard to its utility for grazing and fodder pii.rposes. The reports are 
very conflicting, but on the whole it is agreed that it. grows well in winter, 
and up to about December, wvhen it seeds. The stems are then rather 
liard, so tliat if it is to be used for hay it must be cut early vvhile fresh 
and green. The flat, sneenlent leaf is readily eaten by stock, including 
sheep. Since the plant is not only a perennial but also seeds freely, it 
shoulcT maintain itself vvell, even under ccntinued grazing. In any case,. 
however, it has still to be shown that it is superior to all or any of the 
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fodder grasses already known and in common use. For permanent pas- 
tures it is, for instance, not certain whether it is any better than Phcilaris 
minoi% a well and long known species of the same genus. 

For some time, the National Herbarium has been in doubt in regard 
to the correctness of the name given to this plant. The Kew Index 
makes P'halaris com^Yiutata^ Eoeiu. and Schuit, a synonym to Phalarh 
coerulescens^ and at one time it was thought possible that the plant 
might prove to be a cross between PliaJaris coenilescens and Plialarls 
arundinacea. Specimens were sent to Kew Gardens, and to Professor 
Haekel. The Director of the Eoyal Botanic. Gardens, Kew, writes that 
the plant received for identification is Phalaris lulhosa, L. (1755) 
(synonym, Phalaris nodosa, L. (1774), Phalaris cornmutata, Eoem. and 
Schuit, is, according to Bertoloni, a composite species described from the 
base of a specimen of PhaJaris biilbosa,. and an inflorescence of Phalaris 
minor. Phalaris biilbosa is a well-knowm native of the Mediterranean 
region, but I can fl.n cl nowhere any account of its properties or usefulness 
as a fodder grass, and in general the genus Phalaris appears to be of more 
value for its seed (canary seed) than for fodder or grazing purposes. In 
any ease it is doubtful whether the grass would he a suitable one for 
I'otation farming, so that trials in this direction should be conducted wdth 
C8 lit ion. Professor Hackol writes to say that he considers the plant to be 
a new, undescribed species intermediate between Phalaris bulbosa, L. and 
Phalaris arundinacea. L, From the latter it is distitiguished by the want 
of subterranean scaly-leaved runners, by the wing on the keel of the 
sterile glumes, which is, at least, 0*4 millimetres broad (in Phalaris 
arundinacea it is wanting or minute), and by the absence of the three 
sterile gluraes, which are present in Phalaris arundinacea. The same 
character distinguishes it from Phala^'is bulbosa, which has also much 
broader wings on the keel of the sterile glume and vvliieh has three to four 
bullions lowest interncdes of the culm. The name of '"Phalaris comnm- 
tala ' was given by Eoem. and Schuit to a plant gathered near Genoa 
(Italy), and described as having a bulbous culm and the wing of the 
keel of the sterile glumes denUculate (like that of Phalaris coendescens 
and minor). It is possible that Phalaris commutata is a synonym of 
Phalaris coerulescens, but Bertoloni says that the specimen was combined 
of the vegetative parts of Phalaris bidbosa and the inflorescence of 
Phalaris Modern Italian botanists have suppressed this doubtful 

name. „ ' ■ ; 

Professor Haekel proposes to give the name of Phalaris stenoptera. 
to this grass, on account of the very narrow wing on the keel of the 
sterile glumes. There is, therefore, a difference of opinion between two 
weighty authorities as to whether this grass can be referred to an exist- 
ing species {Phalaris bulbosa) or is an entirely new one, but both agree 
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ill suppressing the name of "^Phalaris commuiataP If Professor Haekel 
IS correct and we are dealing with a new speeies^, the question arises as 
i:o its origin. Its free powers of seed production point against a hybrid 
origin, and we liave no guarantee tliat tlie seed originally imported, was 
piii'e, or in fact, ttiat the pjlaiit with which "we are dealing was actually 
derived from tlie imported seed at all. The gap of four or five years be^ 
tween tlie apparent loss of the seed and the reappearance of the plant on 
a riibbisli-lieap is a big one^, and gives .room for many possibilities. 

The conveyance of a plant of mixed affinities from one country to 
another by making its seed develop under varied conditions of environ- 
ment is especially likely to render it liable to sudden saltatory variations^, 
such as de Yries found capable of producing new species in Oenothera 
(the evening primrose). Ydietlier we are dealing here also with a similar 
case of the sudden evolution of a new species is difficult to say and can 
only be determined by the cultural experiments, wbiclP Professor Ilackel 
now lias in progress. If the characters on which he relies remain con- 
stant and rim true to seed, it w'ill be difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
we are dealing with the sudden evolution of a new species induced in a 
plastic stock by the action of a pronounced change of environment. 

No species of PJialaris are native to Australia, ])ut we have no in- 
formation as to the origin and purity of the seecl originally received from 
the United States. In all probability it enne from a mirnber of indi- 
viduals which were not all precisely alike, and possibly were in some cases 
■stiohgly dissimilar. The plant which succeeded in. surviving in the 
struggle for existence on the rubbish-heap would naturally be the 
strongest and best suited to extreme conditions. Por the present, judg- 
ment must lie suspended, but the name of ^^PhaJarls commutafa'^ must be 
at once suppressed, and can be replaced for popular ]mrposes by Toowoomba^ 
Urass or Toowoomba Canary Crass, or Queensland Canary GraSvS, wdiile 
we still need more precise information as to wbetber this grass is really 
superior to those already known and widely used for fodder and. winter 
grazing. Old lamps are sometimes more valuble than new ones, even 
outside of foiry tales. 

Mr. Bailey, Director of the Botanic (Hardens, Brisbane, writes to 
say that so far he has not received authentic Queensland-grown specimens 
loi.^'TMalaris commiiktaP Of two specimens received one proved to be 
'\P, anm-idnacea, the other P, nodosa (P. hulhosa), Urom Mr. Alexander, 
of Brighton, and from other correspondents, we have received plants 
of undoubted Phalaris canariensis which appeared among tlie crop of 
■^TliMarisdcommuMaP This is all evidence tending to show that Too- 
woomba Canary Grass is a mixed hybrid., which tends to revert to its 
parent forms. We shall be indebted to cultivators of this grass if they 
would note and forward for examination any abnormal plants with dif- 
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fereiit heads to the rest -which may appear among the crop. It may be 
possible ill this way to definitely and decisively determine the real nature 
or origin of tiris grass, and wliether it is (1) a variety of an existing 
species (Phaktris huTbosa, L.)^ (2) a double hybrid (P. canariensis 

arundinacea) , or ( 3) a new iiiidescribed species (P. stenoptera Hachel), 


S&i&isc@ aisii the Fsn^mer, 

KOTES BY FAEMIYQ EXPEETS. 


GJood butter should net contain more than 10 per cent, of water and 0-‘7 
per cent, of curd, but fault cannot be found if the former does not exceed 
12 per cent, and the latter 1 per cent. — J. G. Morton Dairy of 

the FarmP) 

Manuring of Barley. 

On soft land, farm-yard manure laid on in autumn )r early wilder 
is tlie best application for barley for improving or stiffening the straw. 
The most available foim in which silicates can he presented to grain crops 
seems to be in tlie decayed straw. ^When early sowing is followed., farm- 
yard maiiuTe imparts health and strength to grain crops on all inferior 
and. soft soils. — B. Scott Burn (^'Soils^ Manures and CropsP) 

The Plantain. 

The plantain is one of the easiest plants in the world to grow once 
it has become established in a suitable position. In countries where the 
food is the national diet of Ihe people the lower slopes of the hillsides are 
tlie usual places planted. The plantain likes moisture and warmth— the 
lee side of a koj.ge with shelter from the east winds, moisture from the 
hills, rich land to grow in, and drainage for the roots appears to be the) 
ideal site. It should be high enough to escape •the severe frosts tfiat 
occur ill the valleys.— 6b E. F. Allen F'Ehodesmn Agr. Journal^ dune, 
1909.) ' 

Oalving-Time. 

When a cow shows signs of calving, it is advisable to move her into 
a warm, dry and airy loose box. Assistance sliould be rendered at the 
light time— that is when the ealFs feet appear— but the process should 
not be Imrried. It is well to give nature a chance, and help it. A couple 
of quarts of cold water refresh a cow after the labour of partiiration, and 
they should shortly be followed by warm oatmeal gruel. These, however, 
are not miniediately needed, if the cow is allowed to lick the calf — a 
function, however, which unsettles the cow, if the calf is afterwards taken 
away, though good for the calf.— Pro/. J. IP. Sheldon G'Tlie Farm and 
the DairyP) 
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Green Crops. 

The most usual plan for bringing land into condition for the growtli 
of cereals is the cultivation of green crops. These may he ploughed in^ 
forming what is termed green manuring; or consumed on the land by 
the farm stock; or the crop may be removed, consumed in cattle-sheds 
or ill the faxm-yiard, and the resulting manure brought on to the land. 
The principle in every case is that the constituents of the crop shall be 
returned to the soil. The consnmpi.ion of the crop off the land, and the 
bringing back of farm-yard manure, is the most imperfect of these modes 
of restoration, owing to the losses which occur during the making of farrri- 
3fard manure.— E. Wamngton, M.A,, F.R.S, {^‘The Chemistry of the 
'If arm, F) 


Duty and Measurement of Water, 

In the shortage of water in order to determine the amount which 
can actually he consei ved for useful purposes, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain the extent and the rate of evaporation under different conditions of 
latitude, altitude and general climate. Local conditions, character of the 
soil, slope of the land, cultivation, humidity, evaporisation, precipitation, 
drainage and capillary action are so widely at variance dn different locali- 
ties, that there is siiiall hope of getting any formula which will admit of 
extended application. Crops differ with respect to moisture require- 
ments, For example, oats and wheat will require more than rye andy 
barley, and buckwheat, amber cane and corn, still less than the other 
grains. — Lue Wilcox (^^Irrigation Farming!^) 


Breeding and Pedigree Eecoeds. 

The primary and most fiuidamental requirement in all breeding 
^vork, whether conduc-ted for scientific or utilitarian purposes, is that at 
any stage of the work there sliall be an exact knowledge of the ancestry 
(to as remote a degree as possible) of each of the individuals coinposiiig 
the breeding stock. A successful outcome of such work depends upon, 
among other things, an adequate S 3 ^stc•ln of keeping pedigree records. 
Hot only must the. pedigree records be accurate and sr^steniatic on paper, 
^but they must also be trustivorthy. To ensure that they shall be trust- 
worthy it is necessary that the concrete breeding operations be carried on 
in such systematic fashion that errors in or contamination of the pedi- 
grees either will not occur, or if they do occur will be at once deteetecl. 
.That is to say, breeding operations must be so systematised that, for 
example, there cannot arise in the breeders mind any doubt that the 
factual parents of a given individual are the .inimals which he supposes 
to be the parents. — Raymond Pearl and Frank M. Surface (Maine Ayr, 
Fxpt. Station,) . ' 
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Farm and Garden Notes tor August. 

By Geo. UarteR;, F.li.ii.S, 


CHILIAN CLOVEIL 

There is a good deal of talk in the Mooi Eiver district about a .iievv 
clever, called ‘"'Chilian/’ which seems to be doing remarkably well there.. 
I saw this early in May in a piece of ground cultivated by Mr. Abbott 
who was good enough to give me ail intorniation he had. He had ob- 
tained the seed under the above naiiLe in the Eastern counties oi England. 
There can be no doubt that this little crop was worth looking at. rjeing 
of very vigorous growth^ and clean^ nice stuff. Although the leaf seeined 
a very familiar one at the time I saw it^ its very success in a district 
where most clovers cannot be said, to do very well seemed to make it worth 
while making further enquiries. Had the plant been in liower one might 
have named it at once;, but there was not a flower to be seen. 1 tiiere- 
fore wrote at once to several prominent English seed iirnis., asking theia 
what it was that the Eastern counties farmers were growing under the 
name of Cliiliaii Clover. The replies are now here, and they all agree 
that it is our old friend Eed Clover {Trifoliiim pmtense) under a new 
name. A great deal of Eed Clover is now imported into England from 
Chili, hence the new name. So iniicii for identillcation. The extra 
beauty and vigour of the plant can be accounted for by the extra tilth and 
manuring given by Mr. Abott to the ground wdiere it is growung, and 
perliaps tlie plentilhtl i-ains of the autumn have a good deal to do with it. 
It may be very seriously doubted whether it would be possible to give a 
large farnt area the same generous treatment as this ground has had. 
One cannot draw universal conclusions from such a small piece of ground. 
There may be something, however, in the country of origin of the seed, 
for it is quite conceivabie that seed from Chili would more readily 
acclimatise here than seed grown in Europe. 

AETICHOKES AS A FARM CROP. 

Farmers who intend to put in an acre or two of Jerusalem Artichokes 
this spring should ■do the w'ork in August. This is one of those excellent 
weedy things which, while being very easy to grow, and sufleriiig from no 
diseases, are most useful during the winter months, especially where pigs 
are raised. Tw^enty pigs can be kept going all winter on an acre of Arti- 
chokes. We have a small crop Just now which, grown without any 
manure, is yielding at the rati of 300 sacks per* acre. The culture of the 
Artichoke is almost the same as for potatoes. ^^SeecP’ should be put 
into drills three inches deep, three feet apart, and the distance in the 
rows two feet. We find the crop gets through much, better on heavy land 
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iti; tlixee ixieiies deep than at even four inches^ but if the land be light an 
iiicli iiiore or less will be of very little importance. The crop grows rigiit 
tlirongli tlie season until March, and may tje dug at any time after the 
leaves turn brown. trul:)ers will not store^, in .ISFatal^ out of the grouiitly 
and should never l>e out of llie ground longer than a fortnight, l^lie besi: 
way of reaping, if the pigs are not to do the work, is to dig Just as they 
are required. For the second crop the same ground may be used again, 
but it is advisable to plough all up and replant. Tliere are several varie- 
ties, but not one can at all equal Sutton^s dSTew White. Those wdio are 
mm giTAviiig tlie old red skinned variety shoidd at om'-e change over to 
tlvis, for in all points, size, shape, yield and flavour, it is by far the best, 

EAELY POTATOES. 

August is a favourite Tiionth for getting these in. It is unfortunate 
that a very early variety can scarcely be obtained, and planters must 
needs fell back on the second early, saxq Eiourball or Yv^indsor Castle. 
Both tliese are excellent varieties, but wdll take fully 3-1 months to mature. 

The transplanting of onions sown in April should now commence. 

THE VEGETABLE GAEDEK. 

In the colder dist]‘ids gardening is still coiilined to a few varieties of 
vegetables. • A good sowing of early peas should go in tins month. 

'■■■ Yorkshire Hero’^ is still the safest of the marrowfat type. Early potatoes 
(as earl}’ a variety as can be obtained) should be planted for November 
use, for potatoes will be scarce then. Tlie “^^seed” will not be through 
the ground for a fortiiiglit, and by that time nearly all danger from 
frosts will be over. Slimmer iettuees and cabbages should be sown now, 
aud onions traiisjilanied. Those w^iio omitted to sow’ onion seed in tlie 
autumn siiould sow at once, choosing a spring variety, such qs “■'Queen,” 
“Ailsa Graig,'’ or “Denver's Yellow ‘‘'h The ISreapolitan type will not do 
well if sown in the spring in some districts. Finish off the rhubarb 
planting, and get in a good sowing of leeks. iYo many people sow leeks 
iiL the autumm witb the result that iniinediately warm weather comes in 
spring all the plants holt to seed. 

In the Midlands districts August is a great gardening month, for 
fiost is over, and almost anything in the cxil end a r may iio^v be sown. 
This is the last possible month for artichokes, asparagus, shallots and 
rhubarb. AYe eommeiice with dw’arf French and runner beans. Dwarf 
beans sliould ho grown systematicallju for home supply, so that there may 
be a good, pulling all throiigh the season. My plan is to sow two row’s 
chiriiig the iirst week in every month throughout the season, that is froiii 
August right up to thevend of Eebriiarj. One can seldom keep the 
bushes ill ,go,od: hearing "for . longer than . a ' month,, although ' 'the'';t'ru-nnmg 
varieties and some kind of f%ima” may be kept going nearly all summer 
by .judicious picking. , Take for dwarf varieties “Canadian AYonder” and' 




THE ‘‘NATAL” SPRAY PEN.—III. 

Interior of the Pen : taken at instant of closing roof sprays and opening 
floor sprays. 

f See “ Traffics and Discoveries." J 
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“'Goldeii Blitter/ two distinct types; for runners the old “Scarlet 
Eimner^^ and “Advance/ and put in for a trial a line each of “'Soy’’ and 
“Lima.” 

Vegetable marrows are never quite so nice as when sown in August, 
and the same. may be said of cucumbers. The later in the season these 
are sown the more likely they are to be attacked by mildew^, and ruined. 
Lor an early encumber we still like the “'Early White Spine” best^ and 
follow on 'with “'English Prickly” or “'Green Giant.” There is one dainty 
little ciicimiber, called “Chamber” cucnmheig wdiich is exceedingly earljq 
and wliieh runs so little that it is easily grown in a box, even in a room 
of tlie house near tlie ivindow. Ehuharh seed should now be sown. In a 
previous article I grumbled about the great tendency of the “Crinison 
Winter” variety to run to seed in the summer, hut since then the true 
value of this Yariet;y has come out. We had some excellent stewed 
rliiibarb on the table to-day (July 20th), of first-class flavour, although 
we liave had inaiiv 'frosty nights recently and every variety butt Crimson 
Winter has long ago receded' into the ground. I feel cprite confident that 
this new kind may be relied upon to be an excellent kind for at least the 
colder Midlands, and there is certainly no other 'which will yield good 
stalks in July without forcing. I noticed also that,, wdiereas we always 
Ic-SG a great number of the older varieties .by rotting off in the autumn. 
Dot a single plant of “Crimson Winter’* has died out. The block we are 
pulling from now was sowm last August, so that if you want rhubarb 
next wdntei’ sou' the seed of this variety noAv, 

Apart from tlie items mentioned above^ nearly everything may be 
sown now. But a good general principle in graclening is to avoid grow- 
ing anything in the spring wliicli will do well in autumn and winter. 
Let each season have its special selection. 

FLOWERS. 

On the high veld the sowing of flower seeds is still limited by cold 
weather, but a good sowing of sweet peas and pansies should go in, and a 
Jew of tlie more tender annuals sho-uld be sown in boxes in some warm 
corner. In the Midlands the possible list of flowers is immense, and can- 
not lie ennmerated here, febw anything, but again, do not sow those 
flowers which do well in autumn and winter. Spring, sximmer, autumn 
and winter flow''ers should be distinct t 3 "pes, arranged so that as many 
varieties as possible may be grown in your (perhaps) limited space during 
the year. 

Cyclamen, primula and primrose should be sown now in boxes, so 
as to have the plants a good size for blooming next winter. 

Where there is plenty of room a good effect in colour may be had by 
what we call “massing,” that is, growing one kind of flower, or one 
colour of flower, in a bed by itself. For this purpose use such things as 
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Salvia spleiidens. Begonia gracilis, Asters^, Cama,tions^ Goliiiiibines, etc. 
A mixed border is both beautiful and useful^ but in a large garden a 
full effect is never }3rodiiced without at least a few masses of solid colour. 
It is important to get really good strains of seed for this work. 

Towards the end of the month it will be time to begin dividing up 
the Dahlias and Gannas, as tliey show signs of growth. We no longer 
To this wurk all at once, as is the case of countries where the seasons are 
shorter. Dahlias soon w^ear themselves out^ and are generally past their 
best by the end of February. It is quite easy to keep up a succession of 
good blooms right up to f]*ost by planting gradually until Xmas. The 
bulbs will take no harm in the meantime iE they are stored in a cool 
place on soil. Bedding Pelargoniums (ivy leaved) should be put out at 
the end oE the month, and some newer kinds of perennial phloxes for 
midsummer blooming. Natal gardeners have been growing the same old 
varieties of Phloxes for the last twenty years/ and in that time a woiicler- 
ful advance has been made in this flower. Chrysantheimim cnttings may 
Iv taken at any time, and will soon root in tins or soil .made up of a third 
each leaf moiiid, garden mould, and sand. If any readers would like a 
little more guidance in Chiysantheninm culture I will willingly send a 
reprint of Mr. D. C. PowelFs recent lecture on this glorious flower to as 
many as desire one. But clonT worry the Editor; send direct to me. 
(Box ^9^.) 


Exchange Reviews. 


WHAT OTHEKS AEE THINKING AND DOING. 


The Marh Lane Express AgrimUiiral Journal, in its issue of June v'th, 
1909, contains a very useful article on the manuring of swedes ainli 
turnips. There is no necessity for dressing the land with large quanti- 
ties of farm-yard manure. The desired object can be obtained quite well 
b} a moderate dressing of 10 tons. The best and most economical 
results are produced by a small quantity of dung supplemented by arti- 
ficials. The Midland Agricnltiiral and Dairy College state, as the result 
of their experiments, small dressing of dung and artificials gives a 
larger crop than when dung is used alone, either in small or large qiian- 
tities.^^ Of the artificials the naost important for the crop is undoubtedly 
phosphate of lime, and in general use farmers should give the preference 
to Biiperphospiiate^ althongh on very strong soils or on land wdiere 
^Tnger-and-toe’^ is prevalent basic slag can be used with advantage. 
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For light soils a turnip manure should contain some potash; thus 
dlie Board of Agriculture recommend the application of kainit up to 
'2 cwt. per acre if the land is Yery light. The Irish Department of 
Augriculture suggest the following mixture with 10 tons of dung: — 1 cwt. 
:suiphate of ammonia; 4 cwt. superphosphate^ 35 per cent.; 3 cwt kainit, 
Y/hich is equivalent to a dressii’.g of S cwt special manure containing 
•about 3 per cent, of ammonia; 1?' per cent, soluble phosphate; 5 per cent, 
potash. Tliis is a very liberal dressing, the benefit of which would be 
largely seen in the following crop. 


.Diseases of the m €owSm 

The Live Stoch Journal, in its issue of May ith, 1909, contains a 
useful article pointing out the diseases which may be mistaken for tiiber- 
oulosis. Perhaps one of the mcst common diseases to be mistaken for 
tuberculosis of that gland is ordinary mamminits, mastitis, or '^‘■gorget,' ^ 
as it is commonly termed in some localities, because, after the acute 
inflammatory condition has abated, there always remains more or less 
thickening and hardness of the affected part, and it is by no means the 
• easy matter some people ^YOl^ld have us believe to differentiate between 
thickening or a firm 'dump” caused by ordinary inflammation and that 
produced by the action of tubercle infection; especially is this difficulty 
present when the thickening caused by ordinary inflammation is local- 
ised, as is generallly the case when it is , the result of an injury from 
- without, such as a poke from another cow, etc. It sometimes happens, 
too, that ordinary inflammation is set up in an udder that is already 
infected with tuberculosis, so that the one condition is masked by the 
•other, or confounded with it. 


Sore teats, caused by eczematous eruptions, chaps, or cow-pox, whicii 
nmice the cow troublesome to milk, are often the forerunner of some 
udder trouble, udiich it not unlikely to be mistaken for tiiberculouB lesions 
Ty an unpractical man. The only sure method known at the present 
time to detect and differentiate tuberculosis lesion in the udder is by 
microscopic examinaticm of the tissue itself. Even the tuberculin test can* 
not be relied upon in cases of udder disease to definitely diagnose the case, 
as it seems to be undoubted that a reaction does not necessarily occur 
. after injection cf tuberculin When there is localised tuberculous disease 
of the udder. 


for Mi/km 

A recent issue of Dairy contains the results of recent experi- 
'ments which were carried on with the purpoge of trying the results of 
:manuring for milk. Two pieces of pasture were set aside. On one 
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iiotliiiig was applied, while to the other 3 cavt. of basic slag and 1 cwt.. 
of potash salts per acre ^vere applied. 'Pwo lots of cows as alike as could 
possibly 1)0 found were grazed on the plot>s, and their iiiilk weighed and 
sampled carefully iiidhe usual way: tlie result showed that the manured 
plot yielded 5 per emit, more than the other. The cows were then 
transposed on the plots, and the yield again tested, and tliis time tlm 
xesiilt was about 2 per cent in favour of the manuring. 


The qiialdv of tfie niilk was tested at the same time, and it was. 
found at the iirst experinieut that the milk of! the slag was richer than 
the otlier by 55 per cent, of butter fat: with the transposed animals it. 
was still 21 per cent, better. The most interesting point is the effect on 
the richness of tlie milk : no one has yet been able to find that food could 
be made to peinianently improve the quality of the milk, no matter ho Ay 
rich the food is, but the influence of soil seems to be something different. 
The lesson for the dairy farmer is to slag his pastures, and if these arC' 
on light soil to add potash salts. 


Man^BrnGse anfif 

The Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station has recently issued a 
bulletin giving the results of experiments which were carried on for the 
purpose oi! detor^nining the influence of manganese on the growth of pine- 
apples. Some of the pineapple soils of Hawaii contain black spots on 
which pineapples do not grow sue eessf ally. The application of fertilisers 
and lime, in eon junction with good tillage and drainage, has not resulted 
in effectually overeonring the yellow appearance of the pines on black 
soils. Tliese black soils contain less acidity than tlie red soils. There is 
but one important difference in the chemical eoniposition of these soils, 
viz., in regard to tlie niangaiiese content. The black soils contain many 
time-' as mneh manganese as the red soil. The black colour of these areas 
may in jiart he attributed to the presence of higher oxides of manganese. 
There is a close connection betw'een the degre.e of yellowing of the pines 
raid the percentage of manganese in the soil. Yellow pines from soils con- 
laiiiing a high percentage of maganese are more, active oxidising agents 
than green plants from red soil. The yellow pines have a poor root 
system and contain but little chlorophyl. As yet no positive remerdy for 
this condition has been rvorked out. It seems wise to try other crops on 
the black soil^ especially since sugar-cane grows rvell on the ])lack soil. 


ArtifiGSBi Mammies mmiS tke Gmitom' Cr#|i« 

A useful article is contained in the March number of the -Tropical 
Life on the application of ^a^tifieial fertilisers toy the cotton crop. How- 
ever, it should be clearly understood that no absolutely hard and fast 
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rules can be laid down. Soils differ and climates var}"^ and the planter 
must adapt general suggestions to his own particular conditions, of Avhich 
he iiecessaiilj has special knowledge. 


Assiiining the soil has been thoroughly prepared^ the c|uestion then 
arises as to whether the soil contains nitrogen^ phosphates;, and potash 
in sufficient quantity; if not^ they must be supplied^ and in as soluble a 
form as possible;, so that they may be available as food to the plants from 
the outset of their growth. The majority of the results of experiments 
suggest the advisability, in most cases, of supplying all these constituents, 
unless, of course, one or other is already present in abunchnice. One 
thing must be kept in mind, that phosphoric acid should Ije present or 
supplied ill abundance, if only on account of its powers in assisting the 
plants to assimilate the other ccnstitiients. 


The cotton plant responds promptly, liberally, and profitably to 
judicious fertilisation, and though cotton may be, and is, continumisly 
giown with profit and wi’thont impoverishing the soil, wdien it is 
adequately fertilised with chemical manures, yet it would seem that a 
three years'' rotation — small grain, maize, and cotton — is, perhaps, the 
better method. The article mentions t1iat experience has shown that 
for an average soil in fairly good condition a judicious use of the three 
t'onstituents will produce the best results, if applied in some such pro- 
portion as this, per acre: — Superphosphate of lime (containing at least 
14 to 16 per cent, pliosphoric acid), 500 fb. ; nitrate of soda (in two 
•or more applications), 200 ib. ; kainit, 200 ft. 


•G^nserwation S^#/ Malsifwrt©* , , 

111 an article on ihe conservation of soil moisture, published by St 
George's AgricuUural College, Ontario, it is pointed out that spring 
seeding is closely connected with this great problem of conserving soil 
moistures. Early seeding enables crops to use the waiter otherwise lost 
by evaporisation. It may also save plant food from leaching in the 
drainage wvaters by having made use of this water in the plant economy. 
There is danger in too great haste in seeding, howmvor. One migrit 
better be a little too late than too eaily. If too early, the plants eome 
weak and sickly or the seed rots in the soil. The effectiveness of tillage 
in conserving soil moisture is greater in the spring than at almost any 
other time. In the spring there is invariably a w^et surface exposed, and 
this wet surface carries water off much more rapidly than can dry soil, 
ffhe farmer should aim to keep simply a dry, loose blanket of soil, wdiich 
will make the effective mule li. 
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xlli imilclits need not be made from soil. Some of tlie best and the 
jiiost effective are made from iJianure. By applying barnyard manure 
as a top-dressing one obtained a physical as well as a chemical benelit 
from it. The seasons^ rains wash the fertilising constituents into the 
soil^ where they will be available to the plants. The refuse remaining on 
top makes an ettective mulch for retarding evaporation. This double 
action of manure^ wben applied as top-dressings is a strong argument 
for pursuing this practice and for making use of the manure-spreader^ in 
order. that the manure may be more advantageously applied. 


Under-dramage is also a large factor in conserving soil moisture. 
It is a matter of coinmon exp3rieuce that crops on well-drained soils will 
withstand drought better than those on similar soils not so well drained, 
although the crops at the commencement of the drought were equally 
good. The explanation of this piienomenon is^ that drainage always im- 
proves the texture of the soil. With this improved texture comes in- 
creased capacity for retaining water. 

MUk Siekmessrn 

^^Milk sickness’’ is a rather ]3ecn]iar disease which prevails in the 
central parts of the ITiited States, where, at times, it occurs as an epi- 
demic among both cattle and people. This has recently been the sub- 
ject of a report by Dr. J. E. Mohler, tlie Chief of the Pathological 
Division of the Washington Bureau of Animal Industry. In this we are 
told that in cattle the ffrst indication of the disease is dulness, followed 
by violent trembling and great weakness, whicli increases during the suc- 
ceeding day until tlie animal becomes paralysed and dies. Through the 
ingestion of flesh, milk, or dairy products of an affected animal, the 
disease is transmitted to man or to another animal, and attacks produced 
in this way often prove fatal. In man the disease develops with marked 
weariness, vomiting, lefcliing, and insatiable thirst. Eespiration becomes 
labour, peristalsis ceases, the temperature is sub-normal, and the patient 
Ijecoines apathetic. Paralysis gradually follows, and death takes place 
C[iiietly wffthout rigor mortis. Many efforts, it appears, have been made 
to discover the nature and cause of the disease, and many ilieories have 
been yiut forward. Hone, so far, have been generally accepted. Some 
investigators have held that the disease is of 0 micro-organismal origin; 
some, that it is due to auto-intoxication; while others believe that it is 
caused by vegetable or mineral poisons. All seem to agree, however, 
iliat the disease is limited to low, swampy, uncultivated land, and that 
tlie area of the places wheie it oeeurs is often restricted, to a few acres. 
It also appears that when such' land or pastures have been cultivated and 
drained, the disease disappears completely , — TAve Stock- Journal, May 
14th. 1909, 
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White Sceurm 

The Farmers' Gazette, in its issue cf June 12th^ 1909^ contains a 
useful article dealing with the disease of ^Svhite scour/^ One naturally 
wants a prescription for seme medicine whenever anything goes wrong 
with the live stocky hut in this case medicine is of no use once the disease 
has got a hold;, and all efforts must he made to get clear of it by preven- 
tive disinfection and sanitation. 


The calving pens or byres where the calving cows are juust be thor- 
oiiglily disinfected: t]ie genital parts of a cow about to calve must be- 
disinfected, a solution of Lysol being the best for the purpose ; and above- 
all the navel string of the newly-born calf must be tied and disinfected as 
soon as the calf is born, and. the bleeding string must not come into 
contact with the floor or with the litter till it is sufficiently healed up t-o 
prevent the ingress of the fatal germs. The whole treatment is for the 
purpose of preventing the germs coming into contact wuth a bleeding 
wound on the calf, and therefore cleanliness and disiirfeetion must he* 
thoroughly cariied out. 


The sore shoulder in horses is usually caused by the dirty collar. 


Good rich cream wdth a large percentage of butter-fat will keep 
sweet the longest. 


Desirable qualities in a horse are flxed by a long Ihie of careful selec- 
tions und breeding. 


It’s Just as poor policy to work a horse too soon after feeding as- 
to feed too soon after w^orking. 
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Mm&isff the Fairmer's, 


THE ASSOCIATIONS DUEING THE MONTH. 


The teiitli aiHiiial sliow of the Newcastle Agricultui’al Society was 
lieid at Newcastle on the 24tli and 25th June. The feature of tlie Show 
was the comhiiiatioii with the Northern Districts Poultry Club^ who held 
their exhibition within the Showground. The President of the Society^ 
P. A. E. Johnstone^ Esq.^ M.L.A.^ in declaring the Show open^ trusted 
that the public would excuse any deficiency there might be in the exhibits^ 
because^ on account of the stoppage of ox transport^ many exhibitors 
were unable to send produce^ etc,, for the Showc The Show on both days 
was \nell attended^ ainl. although the agricultural section was rather 
disappointing, the poultry was excellent. 


WEENEN AGEIOULTUEAL SOCIETY. 


Annual Si-rou'. 

The Weenen Agricultural Society were most foitiinate as regards 
the weather for their 46th annual sho^\', wdiicli was held at Bstcourt on 
the 24th June. This, together with a fair collection of stock and agri- 
cultural requisites, proved to be very attractive, and there was an ex- 
cellent attendance of visitors; in fact, in this respect, the Society have 
every reason to be congTatulated. The number of entries, however, was 
below that of last year, owing, entirely, to the East Coast Pever restrictions, 
and the difficulties of transport rendered thereby. However, it must ]:)e 
aneutioned tliat practically , every- entry was well worthy of being ex- 
hibited. The total number of entries was 472 ; tlie entries of tlie various 
sections being —Horses, 70; sheep, 58; goats, 3; pigs, 16; poultry, 48; 
clogs, 23; produce, 129; roots, hay, etc., 58; unaniifacfaires, 43; agricul- 
diiral implements, 2; extra exhibits^ .11. 

The Judges were:— W. Henwood, J.P., P. Otto, J.P.. W. 
Buchanan. Blue]): li Abbot. Goats: Jno. Jewitt. Ponlfnj: II. dvbl)oV 
TJogs: E. P. B. Arnold. Produce, etc,: J. C. Co]>e, G. Boss, F. Peeil, 
Allan Stuart. A brief review of the various 860110.116 is appended. 

.'■Horses,’ — The show of horses was a good one as regards general 
quality; however, one would like to see more entries in the diftereiit 
classes. Iniporied stallions were the drst to come into the ring, which 
was headed, after a somewhat lengthy scrutiny on the part of the Judge, 
by Mr. Stoffell Marais^ “Biierringion” w.itii a deal of substance, and so 
also was the second prize winnef, “Bay Lawny' the property of Mr. P. 
I). Simmons. There was also a struggle in the second class : Colonial 
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;stallioi\, 3 years and ovei% in which Mr. 0. E, Blake's Vassal^' proved 
‘Siiccessfiil. Ail rlie winners of the remaining classes of this section were 
fine animals^ and their owners have reason to he proud of ilierii. 

Sheep. — After the horses came (in the catalogue) tlie slieep, which 
section tvas j}rovided rvith classes for Merino and Downs. Some iirst- 
•elass animals were forward; but competition was scanty^ the entries being 
disappointingly few; with tlie result that the major portion of the awards 
fell to Olio or two evliibitors in each of the various classes. Bor instance, 
tlie Hon. H. D. 'Winter, M.L.A._. rvon eight prizes out of nine for Merino, 
and, out of a total of eleven for Doivns, Mr. R. Garland secured six, 
while the remainder fell to Mr. G. Hutchinson. It tvas a pity there was 
not a stronger entry m this section, considering the marked irnportanco 
of this particular class of stock in tlr) Wmenen district. 

hrOiits . — rhis section tvas exceptionally poor, there l)eing onlv tw‘) 
•sections, and, tvorse still, a meagre total of tliree entries. 

Figs . — In this section also tlie prizes fell into very few Immls: liow- 
‘6ver, the ciuality was good and tlie animals well ileserved tlieir awards. 

Poultry . — Tins section was perhaps tlie reature of the show. Some 
very tine birds tvere exhibited, and all the prize-winners were most deserv- 
ing. Mr. T. Hindle wms very prominent, securing 12 out of a total of 
22 prizes. The remainder of the awards were exeeedirigly well dis- 
tributed, no other exhibitor securing more than two. 

Miscellaneous . — It is most encouraging to learn what great strides 
•have been made in agriculture in the Weenen district, as was proved, by 
some of the exhibits wdiicli were to he seen on tlie show, it must be 
said that mealies and Kafir corn were in all probability the most peideet 
which have ever been seen in tlie IVeenen district. Some first-class oats 
and millet were also shown. The butter and eggs were a vast improve- 
ment on what wm-e exhibited on the previous shows, and so also were 
most of the remaining articles of the Produce, Boots, Hay, and 
Manufactures sections. 


C'AMPEEDOWH SHOW. 


The fifth Annual Show of the Camperdown Agricultural Society, 
which was held at Camperdown on 23rcl June, must be voted a tliorougii 
, success. The attendance of the Camperdown people and visitors fro.m 
the neighbonring centres was quite a record. Since the forination of ilio 
Society, Camperdown has alwa^rs been well to the front with its agi’ieiil- 
tural shows, and it vm:s agreed on all sides that this veaHs show surpasse 1 
all previous events. The entries totalled over 800, there being an in- 
•crease of about 150 over that of last year. 

The Show was opened at noon by Mr. E. W. Evans, of Durban, who, 
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liii the ctoiirse of his speech, congratulated the Camperclown people on^ 
this 3 'ear's siVleiidid exhibits. He remarked upon the all-round excellence- 
of tiie produce sections. IMie Show lie regarded as the best country show 
lie luid. seen in Nataly and lie Avas speaking Avitli 25 37;ears’ experience, 
dhe Agricidtiii'al Society of Camperdown had justified its establisli- 
nieiit*. Mir IN’ans emphasised the necessity for growing greater quanti- 
ties of nxealies now tliai the qualit}^ was Arell up to the standard of ex- 
cellence. They had to inaugurate a prize SA^steni of mealie seed growung 
as u'as done in other parts of the Avorld, in order to grow only from the 
very finest specimens. He urged upon farmers to compete for the prizes 
which the Government were offering for tree-plantings Avhich Avas one of 
the most important tilings in the Colony. He referred to East Coast 
Fever, and said that it ws.s hoped that under Union an effort would be; 
made to stamp out tlie disease entirely. 

CamperdoAvn boasts, and Justly so, of its splendid mealie produc- 
tion, and the exhibits in this direction Avere not only varied, but of super- 
lativ{? quality. In fact, the Judges in this section experienced a deal of 
difficulty in arriving at their decisions. The shoAV of horses Avas a good 
one ; so also was that of dogs. It was in the produce sections that the 
Show was able to lay claim to the boast of being second to none in the 
districts. The potatoes shoAvn Avere of good quality, all the bags decorated 
with prize tickets proving the Avortli of the Safeo fertilizer. The show of' 
beans Avas a splendid one. The pastr}-, cakes, home-made bread, Jams, 
jpieserved fruits, Jellies and chutneyfl were adjudged by experienced men 
to make tl;e best exhibition of the kind seen anywhere in Natal. Some 
of these exhibits Avero even superior to those whic-li were seen at the City 
0 ]' Durban show, 

Messrs. North & S'ons had a fine display of farming and ogricul- 
tiiral implemoiits on shoAV, some of Avhich attracted the very close atten- 
tion of fanners, viz., ‘'''Tlie Columbian Plough,’* Aviiich plough lias carried 
off thirteen fii’st jrrizes; the ^tNew Deere’' mealie planter, Avliich is noAv 
fitted Avith special Hickory ICiiig seed attachment, with tlie edge-drop 
pattern plates in place of the round hole : ^''The Canadian Wonder,’'’ the 
Volk/’ and the special ^^Eex cream separator. 

Judges. 

Florses: P. G. Burchell and H. J. Stirtoii. Sheep and Goats : .J. W, 
/T. Marwick. Pigsi' J. W. T. Marwick, Poultry: IL, JonCvS-Ikin. 
■rCerealsv CyE. H. Thrash. Produce: Geo. .Carter, C. E. Thrasli, J.P., 

: Gnd/if.' ib'j^ ' Implemenis : 'R. Baker. ■ Dogs: A. J. Peters,' Manu- 
'factures: A. N. Ivirkman, J.P: Preserves^ etc,: S'. E. Holman. Butter 
a IK? duu'ii: ' A. LaAAumice.^' 
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Return oi' Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the month of June/igog : — 


COLLIERY. 

Average Labour Employed. 

Output. 

J^rod active Work. 

tTnproduc- 
tive Work.^- 

Total. 

Abov'e 

Ground 

B >’ow 
Groaud. 

Total. 

Tons. Cwt.. 

Natal Navigation 

36a 

575 

93S 

20 

958 

24,480 1 

Elaiidslaagte . . 

25G 

523 

779 

16 

7 05 

13,3UU q 

South AlTi can .. 

112 

231 

406 

65 

471 


Glencoe (Natal) 

167 


543 

41 

584 

11,231 !<> 

Dundee Coal Cm 

290 

463 

759 





N .tal Cambria 1 

2 >7 

356 


5 

5uS 

10,727 li 

Talana . . 

14 1 

407 

548 

9 

oaf 

8 870 O' 

ht. George’s 

175 

340 

515 

5 

524 

7,921 u 

Dur an Navigation 

192 

391 

582 


a -.2 

7,S.14, (> 

Newcastle 

85 

396 

481 

— 

4 SI 

6,660 1 4 . 

Hlobane 

98 

244 

SoS 

32 

370 

1 5,212 15. 

Natal Steam Coal Co. . 

78 

187 

265 

15 

1 289 

4,546 4 

Ramsay 

89 

lol 

240 

11 

I 251 

3,613 7 

West Leunnxtoii 

56 

8J 

136 



136 

1,617 2 

Balleiigeich 

47 

62 

109 

36 

145 

1,217 8 

Hatting’ >Spruit 

66 1 

91 i 

157 

_ 

157 

1,120 8- 

Central 

25 j 

41 

66 



66 

973 14 

Vryheid t . • ■ . i 

3 

5 

8 



8 

12 U 

Dundee Coal Co .B'rnside 

— 





19!) 

1 99 

8 0 

Nooitge.lacht .. 

2 

3 

5 

— 

5 

6 U 

Vaalbauk t 

— 

3 



6 

4 0' 

Makatees ivop X 

3 

— 

3 

“ 

3 

3 10 

Totals 

2,461 

4,983 

7,444 

i 457 

7,901 

127,798 9 

Corresponditig month, 'U8 

2,284 

6,013 

8,297 

!■ 972 

9,26!) 

126,717 14 



i Productive Work. 1 








npi'oduC' 

Total, 

Total, 


Above 

Below 


VO Work. 

June, 1909. 

•I'ine, 1908, 


Ground. 

j Ground, 

TotaL 



! ' ■ ■ 

,Em'op:'ans .. ■ 

195 

I 145 

340 1 

62 

402 

466 

Natives .. .. | 

1 8o7 j 

[■ 3,253 

4,060 

274 

4,334' 

5,470." 

Indians .. .. j 

s 1,159 

1 1,585 

1 

3,044 1 

1 

121 

3, 165 1 

3,333' 

r 


* Cost Charg-ed to Capital Account. 


IMines Department, Marltiiburg-, 9 th July, 1909 . 


t May Returns. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines- 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 


Return of Coal bunkered arjd exported from the Port of Durban for tne month of June, 1909 ; — 



Tons. 

OWI., 

Bunker Coal 

.. 51,6U7 

3 

Co al Exported 

. ■ ' ' .. 24, '42.3' 

8 


Total .. 76,030 

'C'ly 

'Customs Hou.sc, Port Natal, 

' ' GEO. , MAYSTON, 


' 'ist July, itjog.' " 

Collector of Customs- 
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Met&&r&loglcBl Returnsm 

Meiearulogieal ObsernmUons taken at GovL Stations Jor Month of June ^ i(jog> 


TBxMPERATTjaE(lN Pahb. BboS.). 


E AIN PALL (In Inches). 


STATIONS. 

Means for Alonth. 

Maxi. 

mum 

for 

Alonth. 

Aliul. 

mum 

for 

Month. 

Total 

for 

Mori til. 

No. Of 
Days. 

Ileav’st rain- 
fall in 1 day. 

Total for 
Year from 
July 1st, 
190S. 

Total fo 
same per 
from Ju 
1st, 1907 

M ax ill HI m 

Minlniimi 

Fall. 

Day. 

Observatory 

74-7 

55*8 

80 *S 

51*5 

2*56 

A 

2*56 

5 th 

41*95, 

45*57 

Stanger 

75*8 

54 T 

84 

00 

*41 

*2 

•41 

0 th 

41*01 

46*89 

Venilaoi 

78 '2 

50- 

87 

47 

•34 

1 

*34 

24 th 

37*04 

42*33 

Grey town 

GfIM 

30* 

7G 

31 

Nil 

— 

— 

— 

44*83 

41*33 

Newcastle 

72-5 

32*7 

78 

20 

Nil 

— 


— 

— 

41*08 

IinliiKaiia 

76-8 

7)2*8 

88 

48 

*00 

■ *2 

•04 

25 th 

39*97 

49*04: 

Estcoui’fc 

GSI-S 

32*2 

7G 

27 

Nil 





3 1 99 

29*14 

Bulwer 

— 

— , 

— 



*04 


*,, 1 

28 h 

58*59 

48*41 

Ixopo . . 


— 

— 

— 

Nil 

— 



38*15 

— 

Cnibosintwiii. .. 

7u'4 

49*4 

82 

44 

1*1.9 


1*09 

25 th 




Port Siiepstoiie 

S )*5 

f)3*l 

87 

7)0 

*44 

1 

•04 

i,8L 1 

40*09 

46*90 

(Jinziuto 


15*3 

— 

42 

•70 

‘> 

•73 

21th 

40*31 

.19*42 

Hrielimoiul 

■72 4 

13*9 

78 

37 

*,12 

1 

•(i2 

14, th 

55*54 

42*49 

Mariuburj^ 

7j*8 

41*4 

85 

37 

Nil 

— 

__ 


37*09 

36 *16 

Howick 

70 M 

37*3 

78 

32 

Nil 

— 

— 


40*59 

38*80 

Lidysinith 

75 ’u 

37*2 

82 ■ 

33 

Nil 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Dundee 

()3T> 

ITS 

1 70 

39 

Nil 


— 

— 

39*03 

31*27 

Weenea Gaol .. 

77’2 

32-7 

j . 84 

i 29 

Nil 

i 

— . 



44*83 

29*82 

Micl-lUovo 

72*8 

o0*0 

1 85 

1 44 

Nil 

- 1 

_ 



44*12 

4*2*09 

Krantzkloof . . 

74-8 

54*4 

84 

I 48 

*00 


' *00 

25th 

42*85 

— 

New Hanover .. 

74*6 

■10*4 

i 78 

30 

Nil 

— i 

— 



43*00 

42*83 

CaiBierdown .. 

79 ’4 

i 48*3 

86 

44 

Nil 

— 1 





29*45 

09*41 

Krantzkop 

G7-0 

1 43*9 

3 

37 

Nil 

1 

— 

; 

35*08 

— 

.Nongoma 

68-7 

4C!*2 

70 

42 

■10 

3 

•04 

U&l: 



Charlestown .. 

04 -3 

30*9 

09 

. 24 ■ 

Nil 

— , 

— 

— 

45*41 

31*31 

V yheid 

71.T) 

41*8 

84 

39 

Nil 

— 

1 — 

— 

_ 

38*48 

Nqutii 

Si) ‘3 

43*0 

70 

38 

Nil 

— 

— 

— 

37*43 

— 

Hlabisa 

1 77*3 

5()*2 i 

82 

52 

*30 

1 i 

•30 

29 ih 

47*58 

34*22 

M Imoth 

1 71-4 

50*1 1 

79 

40 

*15 

2. ■ i 


11th 

31*12, 

28*20 

’Ub«>.iibo 


54*1 

5 

51 

*18 

1 

•18 

12114 

■ 42*37 

35*49 

Point 

— 



— 

— 

•42 

1 

*30 

4th 

44*01 

55 *00 

Lidgetton 

74-3 

33*4 

88 

28 

Nil 

j — 

1 — 

__ 

43*38 

— 

Nottingham Ed 

fiSM 

‘20*3 

i 72 

49 

Nil 

— 

I — 

— 

— 

— 

Ala h lain Ini 

1 79 M 

13*! 

82 

30 

Nil 

j — 

— 

— 

33*04 

28*94, 

Empangeni 

; 70 a) 

51*5 i 

81 

42 

*93 

2 ^ 

i *47 

29th 

45 'CO} 

46*16 

Altunzihi 

j ' 70-0 

54*7 ! 


50 

*51 

; 2 

i *30 

28 th 

1 

j 

54 *94 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Siatio?is for Month ofjuney xgog. 


STATIONS. 

TBAIPERATURE 
(In FAim. Decs.) 

RA1NFA.LL (IN Inche.s). 

Alaximum 

for 

Alouth. 

Minimum 

for 

Month. 

Total 

for 

Alonth. 

No. 

of 

Days. 

lloiiviest rain- 
fall ill 1 day. 

Fall, i Day. 

T. tal for 
Year from 

3 St July, 
1908. 

Total for 
same 
peiiud 
from July 
1st, 199/ 

Adamshursit 

79 ' 

37 

0*00 

0 

0*OJ 




Hilton.. 

78 

41 

0*02 

1 

0*02 

Uth 

43.32 

37*29 

P. M.B., Bofcaineal Gar Je.m 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Ottawa , ' , .. ' 

— 

— 

0*05 

1 

0*05 

25 th 

38*09 

42*47 

Equeefa . . . . . . 

81 

52 

0*70 

2 

{1*08 

25 h 

43*06 

47*84 

Umzinfco, Beneva 

— . 

— 

0*28 

2 

0*27 

23 id 

41*83 

52*61 

Umhlangem .. .. .. 

__ 

— 

0*o3 

1 

0 03 

23rd 

41*53 

— 

Beit V ei ' ■ ... 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

__ 


Branxholtne .. 

__ 


00 

0 

*00 


04*19 

66.06 

Oedara— Eill Sbatiun 

75 

•ijg' 

•00 

V) 

•00 

— 

— 

— 

„ Vlei Stati n .. 

)ii 

2J 

•00 

0 

*09 

— 




Winkel Spruit.. 

80 

49*5 

3*71 

3 

3*68 

24th 

46*76 

48*19 

Weenen , , ■ 

7J , 

24 

•00 

0 

■0:.) 

— 


— ' 

Giantts Castle .. .. 

65*3 

0-6 

•00 

0 

•0) 


49*23 

49*08 






Faems tjndee LicekcEj Etc. 
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Return of Farms at Present under Licence for 
Lungsiokness and Scab* 


Stock Inspector. 


LadysRiith 


Portion of Kstcourt | 


A. C. Williams 


H. Van Rooyen 


Balaiiango 


C. T. Vanglian 


Paulpietersburg . . 


J. A. Good 

J.deWaal 

W. Wright 

W. M. G. Bowers .. 

15. Moreland 

Mrs. M. J. V d Merw 

Natives 

Natives 

H. Raatli 

T. J. M. Buys 

C. Blacker 

J. R. van der Merwe 

Jan 

Umlumbo 
llmtellen 
Unisjloeta 
W. Kruger 
Natives 
Natives 
Native .s 
Natives 

Mrs. JR, P. Spies . . 
Native.^ 

Natives 
Natives 
G. Haines 
Sloekwana 
Nat ives 

C. van liooyen and 
Natives 
Natives 
Sulwana 
Yalwayo 
Dumas 
Uyimbi 
M. Olothier 
E M. Etheridge .. 
John Ryan 
J. J. Oosthuis 
J. H. Payn 
Bycla’s Kraal 

F. Mzizi 
E. Mzizi 

J. T. Clothier 
Swenyas 

G. Larkaii 
Injong:a\ed 
C. Knox 
Sigumu 

Ndhlankunzie’a Krl 
Noganes 

Mncanca s Ki atl . . 
Bodhlaginis 
Mqnnansla 
Spingaaii 

' Jabula and Sonjela 
Incabi 
Makerlu 

W. M. Henderson.. 
Smith & Braithwaite 
R. Allen 
P. Marais 
L. Moolman 

H. Potgieter 
G* Combrinfc 

J. H. Landman . . 

T. Uys ■ „ 

C, J. Combrink , . 

C. J. van Rooyen . . 
A.Herbsfc: ' 

A. Kusel . , 

J, C. Bosholf 


Matiwaiia Hoeic 
Lombard 
Maggiesd 
Zieberg 
heit K'uil 
I Coolfontein 
Roosbooin 
faurie’s Kraal 
Putteni Spruit 
Reuit Kuii 
Rietfontein 
Welgekezen 
Kroineleuboog 
Twyf Itontein 
Do. 

Klipspruit 
Goe l Geloof 
Veeltkop 
Klipfontein 
Quaggasdrift 
Grout Vlei 
Goede Hoop 
Onverwaeht 
Groot Vlei 
' Sandspruit 
Be Waal 
Haitstogd 
Harts cogd 

Triendschrip 

Evergreen 

Location 


Slexcel 
Selhurst 
Norburg 
I'he Gorge 
Burnside 

T. tynirs Location 
Lot I, Enquabeni 
Lot “ F’, ’ En qua belli 
\Vh; tecliff 
Blackwater 
Antioch 
Rydal M unt 
Knox wood 
Lot F , 

Location 
Harding Gate 
Mount Pleasant 
No. 1 1 ocatioii 
Omega 
Ha warden 
Mount Pleasant 
Location 


' Plilton 
Loskop 
Welverdiend 
Maketeesfcop 
Rooipoort 
Maketeeskop 
Geluk 
Schiekhoek 
Morgenzon 
Kiiilspruit 
Jachtpaan 
Schikiioek 
Jachtdrift 
Dordi*echt 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE (Continued). 


Stock Inspector. 

BISTRICT. 

Disease. 

' 

OWNl-R. 

Farm. 

O. T. Viutji'han 

Panlpietersbiirg . . 

Scab 

P. van Rooyeii 

Leliefoiiteiu 




D. Grezel 

Spilhoek 




E. Dodds 

dachtdrift 

te. Wini:, field Sti'atfnrd 

Newcas^ble 


C, Mr.vuga 

Koppie Allen 




C. J. Kaap 

The Nek 




M. Worth 

Bernard 




M. Mor ison 

Lerpard bloof 




W. Osborn 

Bosh nek 



Rapane 

Walmesley 


! 

W. Moller 

Mar cl t nash 



W. Steel 

Botha's Pass 


; 

T. Hall 

Rust on 


i 

A. P. de Jager 

One Tree Hill 




H. 0. Eksteen 

De Wetstrouin 




Natives 

Stalkrantz 


1 


H. Hainilton 

Glendale 


j 

J J 

ss. W. Reynolds .. 

Town Lands 

<1. E. Walker 

Portion of Kstcowt i 


Oaleq W. E. 

Oatsdale 


i 


Mrs. J. H. Wallace 

Cl iff dale 




A. Stuart 

(Hen Stuart 




Natives 


<T, Daniell 

Viyheid 


W. F. Heui 

G ediL'eloof 




Mrs Heynes 

Brakpan 




Man quin 

Hardnetaa 


1 . , J 

Mkelegana 



It 

Mzinzati 

Groeiikok 




Kiiyeze 

Mooiplaat 




Jantje 

Trad') 




Sgnangene 

Bedrog 




Velapi Zonili 




A Zitii 

Mooip aats 




Mk tshwa 

Vergelegen 




W. Labnschagne .. 

V\ eltevreden 




Mb.beu-, 

Kanibula 




E. E. Dalton 

Bethel 

• 



P. Labii.^chagne .. 

J, 




L. Botha 

Waterfall 




*J. B. Thonipscn . . 

Noortverwacht 




E. Pcboieter 

Some weld 




Nat.ViS 

Nooitgeda cht 




» 

Rii'tplaats 


»>■ 

11 . • 

Berlin 


i >> ■ 

J. H. Gunter 

Palmietfonteiu 

j 


Native.^ 

Wagondrift 



,, 

}, 

I'rado 




>» 

Bedrog 




T. Curtis ! ] 

Vleiplaats 




Sandhurst 




Natiies 

Dugeraad 




MrsB. Webbe T. 

liustenburg 








C. Beiieke 

Lang'krans 




M. V d Westhuizen 

Vjwilkopje 




Natives 

CranstooL 



,, 

Ncede Biyela 

Prado 

J. R. Cooper 

Nkandhla & Nqutn 

,, 

Mpandhleni 




Mgele Biyela 

7 f 



J? 

Natives 

Engazini 



11 

•1 •• 

Mkonjana 



fj 

n 

Macebo 



19 

1 

Selurshana 



99 

11 

Nqutu 



99 

11 

Telezi 

E. Varb-'.. "■ ' ' 

■Western Umvoti . . 


D. C. S. Nel 

High field 




H. Haiismeyer 

On res 

J. F. van Rensburg 

Ngotshe 


A. J. jswai't 

Reilfontein 



M 

P. J.van Vureu .. 

Brief on tein 



f 1 

O.S. Foil Che 

Kondelage 




Mjanja 

Danger ivaeht 




Natives 




P. M. Borthwick .. 

Mooi VIei 




Natives 

Mooiklip 



>» 

C. J. Vermaak 

Qroenogden 




J. A. Schultz 

Onvewacht 



Lungsickness 

J. C. Emmett 

Gouclhoek 

J Stewart ' 

Bergville 

0. Zunckel 

1 

E nstenburg 



Farms xttoee Licence, Etc. 



RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE (Continued). 


Stock Inspector. 

District, 

Disease. 

Owner. 

E. W. Larki! n 

Umsinga 

Scab 

Amos Nab^ovu 


- 

Oyiigiilangans 

Tabatula, 



i 

i 

;; 

!, 

„ 

;; 

Avon Mdodu .. 

Mke renin 

Xyoniearvye 

George 

Bdana 

Tshant ulu 
.Suse/-ulu 

Kg< ngola & S'oniseu 
Nilmbu.su 

JHovenwa 

Sandlihvana 

Nyaniano 

Amos 

Fopoaa 

Natives 

R. Mayne 



T. ii. De dekind 

Eastern Umvoti & 


J. A. Nel 


Krantzkop 


J. T. Martins & ntvs 




Macaii gani 

C. H. Havemanii . . 



»* 

Native.s 




J. P. C. Nel 

W, Bowles 



\V. Turpin 

J. G. Nel 

Isope 

■ 

Bog wan 

Nduba 




»> 

Makafana 

Njoyeta' a 

Gungatshi 

G. H. Cooper 

D. E. Hurdman 



t 

Mandeinba 

Tebenga 

E, F. Garland 


! 


E W. Veley 
tlangadene 


1 

. i 

.Solabamba 
; Godhloza. 

! J. Johnson 




1 Bobejana 

Mangatshu 




i Bopeni 

Koyesa 

A. .H. Ball 



G. finiitb 

Weenen . . 

! 

J. P. Lotter 

P. H. Van Root en 





P. P. van Rooyen . . 

P. J. van Rooyen . . 

G. J. V d \V< s huizen 



>> 

•> 

G J. V d West huizen 
Natide & Lotter . . 



•f 

J. T. van Rooyen .. 
Mrs. Hair & ISuns . . 
Natives 

F. Kruger (acting).. | 

' 

City, Umgeni 

;; 

Uinveli 

Dria 

Samuel 

Jantje 

Laduma 

L. Ta.vlor 

Ramen .. 

J, Henwood 

A J, Marshall 

Dundee 

...” 

A. C, Verraaak 

T. C. Yermaak 



1 I' 

J.W.deBrayn .. 

B. J. Badenhorsfe 



■ 9f 

L Baden lioi St 

H. A. 'J.. .Davel '.. 



' 

G. T. Yermaak . . 

H. P. Handley 

D.a'KyS',;,, .. 


Faum. 


Naziireth 

Ilnisinga 

iSazavetfi 

Grootviei 

Gortloii Memorial 

Mazabap 

(>'o:don ,\Iemonai 

Ndayanee 

Uirisin^a 

f -orduii Memorial 

UllLS 


Location 

Gordon Memorial 

Vaalkop 

Harding 

V eL-egnnd 

Broiiershoek 

Loots lioek 

.•^umiiierfonl 

Unibuba 

1 iirleigh 

Spifekbp 

Olivefontein 

>Spit5jkop 

Arundel 

Waverley 

Lot29 

Location Xo. 3 
Avetary 
Eilingtoii 
Lot D.U. 

Springvale 
Ay hcu'pe 
Coolhill 
Gorton 

Yiei Cottage 

Lot K of 6 

Mclveii'/ie 

Smitlitield 

Molten zie ' 

Smithfield 

B-TgVleit' 

Buflels Hoek 
Hoornkloof 
Middlebnrg 
Wiiifeerhoek, 

Scottsboek 

Belle Vne 

Gribi Vlakte 

Onbefnnteiii 

Seottshoek 

Bcottspooit 

Zwaartkop Location 


Ellis' Estate 

Hilton Road 

Sigtiiina 

Harrisdale 

Rooifontein 

Kein' enveld'. 

Kelvin 

Klii:»nig ,> 

Kaklerfoiitein 

Giba 

Parys 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER . LICENCE ( Conlhiued). 


Stoi:k LXSPlCCTOJi, 

DlSTilKT. 

Di.^rasr 

Owner. 

Farm. 

A. J. aia.rshall 

Bundeu 

Scab 

1 . 

Lungsiekness 

Honeywill & Taylor 
Hat vey & Retallach 
Natives 

A. A. Turtoii 
McKenzie A Kruger 

Eietbokspruit 

Slerkatroom 

Con fie ford 
Rnigtefontein 
Dundee Town LandS' 
Dabray 

li, Kluseiiur .. ; 

Lower liiazinikulu,. 

Nyapii 

Berbeek 


MANGE IN HORSES EXISTS AS UNDER 


Owner. 


Fann. 

j District. 

Piiida, Veto & Sobuon 


Stratliaoon 

Tmpendhle 

Natives . 

, . ■ 

Olivefonte 

Umvot 

Natives 


Tetworth 

Lion’s Eiver 


Pound Notices, 

Notification is contained in the Government Gazette of the sale, unless previously 
released, of the undermentioned live stock on the dates specilied : 

On the 4TH August. 

Donnybrook — Black ewe gfoat ; black and white goat with kid. All impounded oa 
the 6th June, 1909, by H. Harris, Colbeck Farm. 

Pine Tree Pounds Alexandra — Four black ewe Kafir goats and one black kid ; two 
brown ewe Kafir goats and one brown kid. Impounded by M, Blarney, Clifton Park, 
Isipofu, 

Utrecht — Gre}' mare, S }’ears old, heig'ht about 14 hands, lump above each eye, no 
visible brands ; chestnut gelding*, about 8 years old, height 14 hands, cut mark left ear,, 
white saddle mark.s, no visible brands. 

Muden^ Weenen — Black she goat, no marks ; black kid, no marks. 

Good Hope, Klip River~~T wo Merino sheep ewes, one branded I-H, one branded S-O. 

Hatting’ Spruit, Dundee-Brown gelding, aged, black points, near hind foot white, 
brand indistinct, look, like aM, or may be M. 

Ho 7 i}ick —Butming on the farm “Yarrow,” and reported by Mr George Trotter as 
being too wild to catch to send to the Pound : Bjty mare, long mane and tail, about 14.2, 
poor condition, no brands visible. ^ 

Inhlasatje, Vryheid — Three black Kafir sheep, ewes ; two black Kafir sheep, ewes, 
white spot on head ; red-coloured Kafir sheep, ewe ; young black-and-white sheep, ewe, 
no ears; young red-and-white sheep, ewe; red-coloured sheep, ey^e, long tail; three' 
black-and-white lambs ; black Iamb, various ear marks. 

On the 1ST September. 

“Bay mare, 13 hands, w’hite star (faint), long tail and mane, no brand,, 
very old, poor condition ; ewe goat, chestnut. 

M&oi River — Black sow pig, in fair condition, no marks. 

Vryheid— On farm of Sobantu, at the Yleiplaats Kraal, on 15th July, amongst 
a lot of sheep at present under license, so cannot be brought to the Pound : three stray 
Merino hamels, brand I-L, also ear marks. 
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Government ColtS Stores end Abattoirs. 

PIETEEMAEITZBUEG. 


It is nolifiecl fur ihe information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage^ 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be 
required to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for 
slaughtei', the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this 
regard. 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban,, 
at the chax-ges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of the meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the. 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 




Calves 
up to 
One 
Year 
old. 

Cattle 

over 

One 

Year 

old. 

For minimum 
number of 350 
head per month. 

For maximum 
number of 500 
head per months 



Under 
300 lbs. 
weight. 

Over 
300 lbs, 
weight. 

Under 

30olbs. 

weight. 

Over 

30olbs^ 

weight* 



S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. d. 

I. Receiving ... 

per head 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 3 

2. Killing and Cleaning 


2 

3 

3 

6 

2 

9 

3 

3 

2 

6 

3 0 

3. Labour 


0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 6 

4. Disinfectants ... ... 


0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

X 

0 

i 

0 I 

5. Bagging (4 Quarters) 

per body 

I 

9 

3 

0 

2 

6 

,2 

9 

2 

3 

2 6 

6. Cleaning of T ripes ... 

7. Chilling of Beef, up to 72 hours 

each 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 6 

or po ' tion thereof ... 

8. Chilling of Offal, up to 72 hours 

per bod3" 


0 

2 

9 

2 

0 

2 

6 

I 

9 

2 6 

or portion thereof ... 

Chilling and Freezing* Beef — 

per set 

I 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 0 

9. 1st week or portion thereof 

per body 

2 

0 

4 

6 

3 

9 

4 

0 

3 

6 

b 3 : ,9 

10. 2nd „ 

1 1 . 3rd and remaining wrecks or 

»» 

I 

0 

4 

0 

3 

3 

3 

6 

,3 

3 

3 „ ' 3 

portions thereof ... 

Chilling and Freezing Offal— 


0 

8 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 , 

0 

3 0 

12. I St week or portion thereof 

per set 

I 

4 

I 

6 

I 

4 

I 

4 

T 

4 

r 4 

13. 2nd „ „ „ 

14. 3rd and remaining weeks or 


I 

0 

I 

3 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 0 

portions thereof 

» 9 

0 

9 

I 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

1 

0 9 


A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions- 
thereof. 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzbnrg, 

2 1 St Decem ber, 1908. 
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Fmt'in Appg^&iiiiGes* Bureau . 


IJST OF APPLICANTS. 


Thp: following is a list of the applicants which have so far been received by the Editor 
of the Nafai Agricultural Journal from boys desirous of obtaining positions on farms. 
E'armers washing to get into conimimication with any of these applicants should address 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, ha:l no farm e.vperience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 


No. 

2. 

Age 15. 


3 - 

Age 24. 

j 5 

4. 

Age 18. 


5 - 

Age 24. 


6. 

Age 17. 


11. 

Age 18. 

t » 

13- 

Age 20. 

5 3 

H- 

Age 16. 

3 J 

^ 5 - 

Age 19. 

5 9 

17. 

Age 30 . 

> 7 

25 - 

Age 23. 


26. 

Age 18. 

1 3 

27. 

Age 19. 


29. 

Age 15. 

3 3 

30' 

Age rS. 

3 

31* 

Age 20. 


32. 

Age 15. 

3 3 

33 - 

Age 1 6. 


34. 

Age 18. 


Has had i8 months’ experience of farming. Understands more 
about forestry than general farming. Speaks Zulu, and 
understands Dutch. 

Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

Natal born. Anxious to learn fainning. 

Speaks Zulu. Keenly interested in farming. 

Still at .school. Speaks French fluently, and has a fair know- 
ledge of German and Dutch.' Is very well educated. Parti- 
cularly anxious to learn farming. 

Has had two years’ experience on a sheep farm in the 0. R. Colony. 
Is particularly anxious to get back on a farm. Is very willing 
and obedient. 

Is an orphan. Is anxious to learn farming. 

Natal born. 

Is de.sirou.s of learning farming. 

Speaks Zulu. Is keenly interested in farming. 

Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

lias a knowledge of Zulu. Was brought up in a farming district 
in Scotland. 

Has had one year’s experience on a farm in the Cape Colony, 

Ha.s had experience on a stock and on a mixed farm. Speaks 
Zulu. Is a good horseman. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

Transvaal born bias had experience on a mixed farm. Speaks 
Dutch and Zulu. 

Has a knowledge of engineering and carpentry. Is a Natalian. 
Anxious to learn. 

Iia.s lived on a farm for some years. Speaks Dutch and Zulu 
fluently. Is very intelligent. 

Well educated. Speaks Dutch and Zulu. 

Has a slight knowledge of Zulu. Understands carpentry. 


Agricultural anti Other Shows, ISOS, 


Greytown (Umvoti Agricultural Society). — Date not fixed. W. H. Gibbs, Box 24, 
'•Greytown, Secretary. 

Ladysmith (Klip River Agricultural Society), —Date not fixed. E. V. Bambrick, 
Box 90, Ladysmith, Secretary, 

SOCIETIES HOLDING NO SHOWS. 

Byrne Farmers’ Association ; Eshowe District Farmers’ A.ssociation ; Richmond Road 
Farmers’ Association ; Donnybrook Farmers’ Association ; Ladysmith Farmers’ Association; 
Hatting Spruit Farmers’ Association; Boston Farmers’ Association ; Little Tiigela Farmers’ 
pAssaciation ; Umvoti Farmers’ Association; Highflats Farmers’ Club ; Vryheid Agricultural 
Society ; Garden Castle E'armers’ Assocation ; Nottingham Road Farmers’ Association ; 
Seven Oaks Farmers’ Association ; Richmond Agricultural Society ; Slangrivier Boeren 
Vereeniging ; Ingogo Farmers’ Association ; Frere Banners’ Association ; Dronk Vlei 
Farmers’ Association ; Lower Tugela Division Association; Umsiriga Biggarsberg Farmers’ 
Association ; Ixopo Farmers’ Association ; Bergville Farmers’ Association ; Mid-IIIovo 
Farmers’ Club ; Upper Biggansberg Farmers’ Association. 



Employment Bckeau. 
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EmpJoyment Bureau. 


The Department of Agriculture lias receir i applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants ( \ apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
be addressed to the office of this Journal. 


No. 115. — Englishman, 26 years of age, steady and an abstainer, with a 
knowledge of cattle and horses, wishes employment on a farm in Natal (English 
preferred) as a handy man, with a view to furthering his knowledge of farming 
in this country. Is willing to accept food and clothing in a good home, for 
■services, for a few months with the prospect of a small wage after the first three 
months. 

No. 116, — Cape man, age 32 years; married, no children. Has been used to 
working with horses and mules all his life. Has good papers from his previous 
employers, and was in the employ of the Public Works Department for over five 
years. Is willing to do anything in his power, but cannot read nor write. 

No. 117. — Englishman, 25, of good education, desires appointment as over- 
seer on a plantation in Natal, and would pay a reasonable premium and gave 
services free for a few months if necessary. Has had commercial, engineering, 
surveying and mining experience. 

No. 118. — Pensioner from the Army desires to obtain post on a farm. Is par- 
ticularly fond of gardening. Has excellent discharge papers and good testimonials. 

No. 119. — Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the. Eoyal Agricultural 
Society of England (1905). 

No. 121 .-- Desires open air employment. Age 43 . Life experience of agricultura 
pedigree and prize stock gained in Scotland. Has been six years in South Africa. 
First-class references and testimonials. Small salary required. 

No. 122 — A young man, with life-long experience of cane-growing, desires employ- 
ployment as manager or overseer on a plantation. Experience has been in- Queensland 
and Fiji. Is good at figures and capable of taking charge of books if necessary. 

No. 123 . -—Married man, 35 years of age, with 5 years' experience on poultry and 
stock farm in California, wishes to get on to a farm in Natal His wife is a good cook 
and handy in dairy. Would be willing to work for a very small wage or for their keep 
for a period of twelve months at least, after which they would expect some remunera- 
tion. Can produce first class personal references. 


FARM ASSISTANCE REQUIRED. 


A well-known farmer and wattle grower requires young man to assist nianager of 
his farm at Hilton Road. Experience in farming a qualification. Applicant must be 
one who has had fair education and who could manage correspondence. Apply by 
letter, stating previous experience (if any), age and salary required. 


Farmers requiring good, steady farm hands would do well to communicate 
with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Mari tzburg, who constantly 
has good men at the Shelter who Would be glad of employment at reasonable 
rates. Ensign Anderson pledges himself not to recommend for employment any 
bat those he is satisfied will give satisfactirTji to their employers. He will be 
pleased to enter in to correspondence with any "^armer who may address Mm on the 
subject. 
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FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 


It 1.S hereby notified that Farmers and others can secure analytical determinations from the 
Government Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Ceclara, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing scale of fees, which is subject to revision : — 



Scale 

I. 

Scale 

II. 

Fertilisers ane> Feeding Stuffs : 

£ 

s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

Determination of i constituent ... 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents 

0 

15 

1 

0 

c 

10 

0 

Complete analysis ... 

I 

0 

0 

^5 

0 

Soils : Partial analvsis of a soil in relation to its 

fertility 

I 

I 

0 

0 

10 

6 

..Complete analysis of a soil ... ... 

2 

2 

0 

I 

I 

0 

Water : Irrigation and drainage 

I 

10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Vegetable Produce : Fodder, Emsilage, Grain, &c. 

1 

10 

0 

, 0 

15 

0 

Milk, Cream, Butter : Fat only 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

,, ,, : Complete ... 

0 

15 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Wattle Bark and Tea : Tannin 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Cat'TLE Dips : Quantitative analysis of i to 3 principle 

constituents 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Insecticides : 

Qualitative analysis each constituent 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Quantitative ,, ,, ,, 

0 

10 

3 

0 

5 

0 


Scale No. i is applicable to samples handed in by merchants and Dealers, and where- 
trade interests are involved. 

Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by bo?ia Jide Fanners and Gardeners. 

Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly- 
selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right lo publish the results of any analysis performed b) 
it ; and, where such i.s deemed of sufficient public interest, it will remain at the discretion 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 

TREES FOR SALE. 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rales, exclusive of carriage, from, 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimenital Farm, Cedara. 

Transpiant.s of Eucalyptus, Fines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 trees in 
each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, w'hen available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on applicatioi:i. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will be 
furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged is. per lb. extra. 


PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 


With a view^ to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, oflers are invited, 
from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not less than one pound 
will be purchased j and a .specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers should be sent for identi- 
fication purposes. 
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SILVER POPLAR. 


Root suckers of the Silver Poplar ( Poptilus alba) can be supplied in any quantity, at 
-8s. 4d. per hundred, on application. 


MAIZE SEED. 


Growers who may have for sale selected seed of the following types of maize are in- 
vited to communicate as early as possible with the Director, Cedara Horse Tooth, 
Hickory King, Boone County, Golden King and Yellow Dent. 


POULTRY. 


Orders will be received for selected cockerels of the following breeds for immediate de- 
livery ; — Buff Orpingtons, White Minorcas, Silver Wyandotte.s and Plymouth Rock.s, 


PERSIAN SHEEP. 


An imported Woollen Persian Ram may be hired for the season at a fee of at 
hirers risk. Particulars on application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will lie booked 
for future delivery. 


DEVON BULLS. 


Offers are invited for three young South Down bulks, by imported bull, “ Star of the 
West.” Inspection can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications relating to the following subjects should be addressed in the lirst 
place to the officers responsible 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture. — House Master, Cedara. 
Analyses of Soils, Fertilisers, etc. — Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, Purchase of Timber Sections and Squatters’ Holding in Crown 
Forests. — Chief Foiest Officer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Timber Trees and Seeds.— Chief Afforestation Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultural Seeds, Livestock, etc. —Farm Manager, C.X.P'., Cedara. 

Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc. — Manager, Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 

Agrio -iltural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming. — Curator, Government Station, 
Weenen. 

XYiiit. — Orchardist, Cedara. • ' 

Accounting Business. — Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

E. R. SAWER, 

Director, Division Agriculture and Forestry, 
Cedara. 


Land! and Agricultural Loan Fund, 


The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been established, and the Board are 
prep.ared to receive applications for advances on security of first mortgage on fixed property. 
Applications must he made upon special printed forms, which can be obtained, together 
with full particalars as to the coniitioas: under which advances are made, from the office of 
the Fund, Colonial Offices, Pietermaritzburg, 

All Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agricultural Loan 
Fund, P.O. Box 357, Pietermaritzburg. 
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Ex&cutivem of Formefs^ Associationsm 


The Editor ivill he obliged if the Secretaries of Farmers' Associations and 
similar institutions unit kindly keep him ad'vised mnih regard to changes in the 
personnel of their Execut-rces. 


ALEXANDRA AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. — Pi’esident: Wm Thompson. Hon Vice-Presidents: A Blarney, E W Hawks- 
worth, Tiios Kirkman, H Basley, J L Knight, R.IH. Hon Secretary and Treasurer : 
Geo Lamb. Hon. Auditor: W B Brunner. Committee: W Arnott, H G Arbutli- 
not, R C Archibald, R G Archibald, J Bazley, A Behrmann, W Cooke, G J 
Crookes, R Criiickshank, H D Hawksworth, H E Hawksworth, A F W Hawks- 
worth, R C Hawksworth, J Lailders, D Me Andrew, F Nelson, C A PresSton, Dr. 
Rouillard, W A Gilbert, Fred Blarney, Rev B M Ford, S C Hawksworth, J C 
Landers. S F Crookes, J J Crookes, U A Lindsay, J A Curie. F B Preston, R 
Parkin, H Reynolds, J B Stewart, C Taylor, H H P Waller, J Ross, Rev AV C 
Wilcox, Dr \V P Tritton. 

ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: A G Prentice,, 
J.P. Vice-Presidents: C Knox, J.P., L T Trenor, and C A Holwell. Hon. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer: H C Hitchins. Committee: C M Etheridge, R Fann, J.P., V 
llitchins, S Aitchison, J.P„ W B Rethinan, Dr Case, J.P., H Rethraan, R G 


Mack, J Hoga:. 

BOSTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: Thos. Fleming, J.P. Vice^ 
President: T. W. Rudland. Hon. Secretary: W. J. Fly, J.P. Hon. Treasurer: 
H. A. PMpson. 

CLVMFERDOWN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: John M:oon, M.P.. 
Vice-l^residents ; J Gavin and John AV Harvey, J.P. Hon Secretary: W E 
Allsopp. 

CAIMPERDOWN AND DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION,— President : 
John Moon, J.P. Vice-President: F N Meyer. Hon Secretary: J Baker. Com- 
mittee: H Baker, J Gavin, J W Harvey, J.P., W B Turner, H H Hutton, C Baker, 


H E Meyer. 

CHARLESTOWN FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: Johannes Vos.. 
Vice-President; — AdendorlT. Secretary: J. Curnow. Treasurer: J. O. 

Thomas. Committee: H. 0. Eksteen, J. P. Vos, J. C. Uys, W. G. Thomas, D. 
Doyer, F. A. R. Johnstone, M.L.A., G. E. Lane, S. R. Higgins, B. F. Jolmstono, 
A. J. Johnstone, J. J. Eksteen, R. H. G-reaves, Peter Thompson, G-. McArthur, and 
V. B. van Rooyen. 


DRONK VLEI FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : Capt Perceval. 
Vice-President: Alhjin Hodson. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: Edward Marriott. 

DUNDEE AGRICULTURAL SOCIIHAC— President : T. P. Smith. Vice- 
Presidents: The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs. A. L. 
Jansen, F. Thurton, and W. Craig. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: J. McKenzie. 
Cdinnittee: A. W. Smallie, W. J.' H. Muller, G. M. de Waal, B. J. Hiimann, R. 
Retallaclv, H. Ryley, H. J. Head, C. T. Verm.iak, H. P. WTiIker, J. Dyson, H. Wilt- 
sliire. J. Campbell, H. Greeiihoiigli, D. IV. H, Tandy. 

■ DURBAN' AND, COAST SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY.— 
President: E. W. Evans. Vice-Presidents; Sir B. W. Greenacre, A. M. Camp- 
bell, Hon. Marshall Campbell, M.L.C., W. Adams, Frank Stevens, O.M.G., M. S. 

: Evans, M.L.A., P. D. Simmons, W. B,. Poynton, Hon. C. G. Smith, M.L.C., G. S. 
Armstrong, M.L.A., H. R. Bousfield, W. G. Brown, C. Hen wood, J. Livingston, John 
G.M.G .5 H. H- Puiitan, R. H. Wisely, V, Seymour, H. Sparks, Secretary: 
John Morley. Committee: J. Ellis Brown, J- Bunnaii, 'C. A. L. Bull, D. Do 3 de, 
Bamuel Deane, James Henderson, W. Konigkramer, W. D. Kimber, W. J. Mirrlees, 
W Milne, J. Swales, W. J. Thompson, C. WTlson, Wilfred Payne, Wallis Short, 
S. T. Amos, J. McBride, F, M, Hillier, W, A. Stockeii, and W. A. Bath. Treasurer : 
Edwin Greenacre. Auditor: W. Murray Smith. 

„ -ASSOCIATION-.— Patron; J H Colenbrander. 

President:, J, McIntosh.' - Vice-Presidents: -H Westennever, R 'R McDonald Com-' 
mittee: F R W Boehmer. G Compton. H Freese, W Freese; W* Giliitt, H W ]\amiji- 
kn-rnier, H W Nichols, F Schnefermann. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: Frank J 
'Volek. - 
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EMFANGEm AND DISTRICT SUGAR RDANTERS^ AND FARAIERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION.— President: Col. C. B. Addison. Vice-President: P. Stott. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer: F. Piccione, P.O. Bmpangeni. Executive: P. Addison, G. 

— , Saiveson, — Blake.^ 

ESHOWE DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : J R Penne- 
f either. Vice-President: C F Adams. Secretary: T Parkins. Treasurer: W T 

BrockwelL 

GOUIITON FARjMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Ohairman: U Sandison, Viee-Gliair- 
man: R CTrav. Hon (Secretary and Treasurer: Frederick B Burnard, High- 
field P.O. Committee: Dr Landon, J.P., E Reed, J Woods, C van der Alerwe. 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : A W Smallie., 
Vice-President: Thos Brookes. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: R d Hearn. Com- 
mittee: G Queddon, N Glutz, Wni Craig, W R Quested, W T Heslop, Tlios 
Dewar, A E Norman, D P Campbell, J J Grove, H J Hearn, D W H Tandy, J B 
Pendar, J Campbell, J Barbour. 

HIMEVILLE AGRICULXURAI. SOCIETY,— President : Henry C Cold, Dart- 
ford, Under berg. Vice-Presidents: F E Peto, G H Royston, J B Niehoisou. Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer: G Palframan, Watermead, Uiiderberg. E.vecutive Com- 
mittee: G Malcolm, W S Johnston, P McKenzie, F E Peto, J S Gordon. Yard 
Steward: D T Malcolm. Auditors: T C Dearlove and F E Peto. 

HO WICK FARMERS’ ASSOCTATiON, — Ciiairmiii: Thos Morton. Vice- 
(diairinan: M A Sutton. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: A Clark. 

INGOGO FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: E. W. Noyce. Vice-Pre- 
sidents; G. A. Fimstone and D. A. Drummoad. Hon Secretary and Treasurer; C. 
Drummond. 

IXOPO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: F L Thriiig, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents: Col W Arnott, B.M.R., W K Anderson, J.P., C E Hancock, J.P. Com- 
mittee: John Anderson, Thos Allen, J C Auld, H D Archibald, F S Beningfield, 

S Bovd, T L Clarence, F E Foxon, R.M., Wm Foster, Jas T Foster, C G Foster, 
Geo E Francis, L Gray, A M; Greer, J.P., J R Greer, Wm Gold, H A Hill, 0 F 
Flarris, A E Keith, R Kennedy, Geo JHartin, W Oakes, L J Phipps, T F Remfrv, 

J W Robinson, Jas Schofield' M.L.A., D C Small, A Stone, W R Way, A H 
Walker, YI.L.A., P D Webb. Hon Secretary: G C Way, Hon Assistant Secretary: 

A G Harris. Hon Treasurer: T Arnott. 

IXOPO FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : C. E. Hancock, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents: T. F. Remfry and R. Vause. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Geo, 
E. Francis, Morningview, Ixopo. Delegates to Farmers’ Union: Col. Arnott and 
T. F. Remfrey, with W. D. Campbell as reserve. Committee: John Anderson, W^. 
Oakes, D. Campbell, G. C. Way, James Foster, A. Keith, G. Martin, F, Z. Thring^ 
A. C. Kirkman. 

KLIP RIVER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'.— President: Daniel Bester, 
Vice-Presidents : Herman Illing, J G Bester, Wm A Illing. Secretary and 
Treasurer: Edward V Bambric^k (Box 90, Ladvaniith). Executive Committee: A 
Brink, J Farquhar, _ C.M.G., M.L.A., W' C Hattingb, J G Hyde, Trev Hyde, A...!':: 
Horsley, W' Freer, L A Leonard, FI Nicholson, H C Thornhill, Herman Illing, D 
Mimger, P de Waal, J H Newton, D Sparks, J.P., J T Francis, A W (Gus) Hliiigy 
G Pinkiiey, W Coedirane, George L Coventry, and ex officio officers. 

KRANTZKOP FA:RMER8’ ASWCIAITON,— President : Cap t YI Land sberg. 
Vice President: P II Vermaak. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: G T van 
Rooyen. Committee: C J van Rooyen (Albany), f C J van Rooyen (Wonder- 
fontem), J. A. G. Mare,' L M van. o'nr, R P Martens., J P' 'Nel,.,. 

Dr Proksch, and F E van Rooyen.,, 

LION’S RIVER' DIVISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : Graham 
Hutchinson. Vice-'President: H Nisbet. Executive Committee:' 'H Nisbet, Al A 
Sutton, A,J Holmes, J Hiimpliries, Jno Pole, and W A, Lawton. 'Auditor: W J R:- 
Harvard. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: Arthur F Dicks, P.O. Box 1, JTcnvick. 

, - LITTLE TI,JGELA FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : F va,n de \YaaL 

V,ice'-Presideiit:"F G King. Secretary and Treasurer: H L ■ Frances. Audi tor: A 
D Buchanan. Committee; P R Summersgili,' F W Holmes, J I’ Wepeimar, J J 
Harding, Ylax; Cameron. ■ 

^^.LOTENT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. — President: J A Tod. Vice-President:- 
T Caiter. Hon Secretary :■ A Kennedy Stone. ' ■ ■ 
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LOWER TUGELA DIVISION ASSOCIATION.— President: W R Hindsoii. 

Vice".President: A E Foss. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: H Curtis _ Smitli 
(Sta.iiger)» Committee: A S L Hulett, F Addison, G Stewart, X G Colenbraiider. 

LUWEE UMZIMIvULU AGRICCLTUEAL ASSOCIATION.— President : D C 
Aiken, J.P, Vice-Presidents: H Aibers and 0 H Mitchell, J.P. Hon Secretary 
and Treasurer: W J Plows. Committee: C Manning, J W Aiken, W G Camp, T 
P Godwin, J Hutton, H Norden and A Eorcliard. Hon Secretary, Show Committee: 
J W Aiken. Show Committee: A E Collison, A Borcliard, P ivnoop, A Ilingo, II 
F Voigts, J Hutton, C Ma.-ining, A J Lugg and H Albers. Hon Auditor: J W 
Aiken. 

MID-ILLOVO FARMERS’ CLUB.— Ghainnau : L G Wingfield-Stratford, J.P. 
Vice-Chairman: B B Evans. Hon Secretary: J W V Aloutgoinery. Assistant 
Hon. Secretary: A L Wingfield. Hon Treasurer: Jos McCullough. 

MOOI RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President ; R Garland. Vice- 
President: G B Lloyd. Hon Treasurer: H A Rohde. Coiiector: Capt W H 
Stevenson. Auditor: Claude Scctt. Hon Secretary: H B Hail. 

MUBEN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.— President : Thos Thresh. Vice- 
Presidents: Wm Lilje, E A Grantham. Secretary and Treasurer, <J A Selling. 
Committee: Otto Rottcher, Ivarl Lilje, Ivarl Rotter, Herman Schafer, Fritz Tor- 
lage, T Braithwaite, Ernest Rottcher, C H Xilbrook, Rev H Rottcher (Hon Life 
Member ) . 

NEWCASTLE. — President: F A R Johnstone, J.P. Vice-President: C Earl, 
J.P., Mayor of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.P., Ingogo; 0 Schwikkard, C.M.G., New- 
■castle. Secretary: Wm Eeardall. Treasurer; Ed Nicols. Executive Committee: 
L H S Jones, E Phillips, H C Caldecott, C Watson, G Langley, W A Lang, W J P 
Adendorff, J E de Wet, 0 Davis, S W Reynolds, B Pettigrew, G W Xliomas, G H 
Bishop, H R Muir, M C Adendorff, W Napier, P Van Breda, Ghriss Botha, G 
Templar. 

NEW HANOVER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.— President : G C Mac- 
kenzie. Vice-Presidents: J C Watt, J.P., and R H Oellermann. Life Member: 0 
A S Yonge, M.L.A. Secretary and Treasurer ; W D Stewart, New Planover. 
Auditor: J H F Holds. Committee: W N Angus, E Bentby, W W Bentley,^ 
Edward Bofi,st, E E Comins, G R Comins, 0 Crookes, jim, H Dinkelmann, J Duval," 
W Fortmann, Dr C H Herbert, J Hillermann, J H F Hohls, H Jacobson, H A 
1,-ight, G G Mackenzie, A F Mackenzie, T M Mackenzie, J Muirhead, J.P., Oswald 
Muirhead, G Moe, J.P., J Moe, O Moe, C Oellermann, F Oellermann, C J Oeller- 
mann, W Ortmann, J 0 Otto, E Peckham, J.P., J A Potterill, S Peckham, C M 
Bcott, Rev J Scott, Wm Schroeder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J H Smith, Riby Smith, 
F Thole, H Vorwerk, H F Westbrook, W H Westbrook, C Westbrook, T Wolhuter. 

NOODSBERG ROAD AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.— President : Fritz 
Reiclie, J.P. Vice-Presidents: Pi Mummbrauer, P Rodehorst, W Dralle, W Wort- 
mann. Committee: W Bartels, F Bosse, H Brammer, A J Eriiyns, H Bruyns, Carl 
Dralle, H Gebers, W Gevers, J H Holley, jun, W C Holley, G Hillermann, L Koch, 
H Koliler, F E Kuhn, M Maister, H Mereis, A Meyer, H Meyer-Estorf, H \V 
Meyer, K A Miayer, H Misselhorn, W Misselhorn, K Peters, I Pfotenliauer, G Rabe, 
G Reiehe, Job Reiche, W Rencken, H Rosenbrock, H Schmidt, K Schmidt, Rev 
Jas Scott, Iv Seele, F J Smith, J Thies, W Witthoft, P Worthmann, A Wortlunami, 
F Worthinann, H Worthmann. Secretary: Paul Vietzen, P.O., Singletree. Hon 
Treasuxer: E Beurlen. 

NOTTINGHAM ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: B. Greene 
Vice-President: Geo Ross. Secretary and Treasurer: C J King, Nottingham Road. 
Hon Auditor: H Singleton. 

PIETERMARITZBURGSCHE BOEREN VEREENIGING.— President : D P 
Boshoff: Secretary: E G Jansen, 313, Loop Street, Maritzburg. 

POLELA AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : 
J Isbister. Vice-Presidents; W H Allwright, J F Alexander, and H Brown. Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer: J Anderson Speak. Auditor: A Brown, Executive 
Committee: J Isbister, W H Allwright, J F Alexander, H Browm, H J Gazzard, 
G W Foster, J Anderson Speak. Hall Committee; W H Allwright, F Crossley, 
A Brown, with the trustees— J F Alexander, H E Mingey, and Geo Forder. 

RICHMOND AGRICUTHtTEAL SOCIETY.— PrcsidentV John Marwick. Vice- 
Presidents : W P Payn, J W T Marwick, 0 O and J W McKenzie and Chas 
Nicholson. Hon Treasurer; R Nicholson Hon Secretary: Cecil TVilliams. Com- 
mittee: Evan Harries, R A McKenzie H M Moyes, Thos Marwick, J G 
Nicholson,. J W Flett, A W Cooper, J.P., J W Hammond, C B Simes, Tom 
McOrystal, and the seven ofiSce-hearers i ex- officio) • 
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RICmiOjSTD ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION— President : Thos Stead, J.P« 
Vice-President: W Mapstone. Secretary and Treasurer: W L Stead, New Leeds, 
P.O. Committee: D Malcolm, J Mapstone, W P Payne, J James, J Sinclair, W S 
Grouch, H B Boyd, W Middleton, W Oldfield, T E Horwood. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OP NATAL.— President : Sir G M 
Sutton, K.CAI.G. Vice-Presidents; W S Crart, Jas King, D C Dick, G J Mac- 
far! ane, C.M.G., 0 Hosking, with His Worship the Mayor, eos officio. Secretaries, 
Treasurers and Collectors: Duff, Eadie & Co, 12, Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg. 
Yard Superintendent: H J Stirton. General Committee: 1 J Allison, W H 
Buchanan, P G Burchell, W H Coblev, P H Campbell, R Comins, W P Gough, E 
S Goodwill, K H Hathorn, K.C., T W" j Hall, J Hall, L Line, Col Sir D Alaekenzie, 
K.C AI.G., Jas ]\Iortoii, Sir T K Muriay, Jno Moon, W J O’Brien, P Otto, R H 
Pepwortli, J F Potterill, A Pvobinson, Re\r J Scott, P D Simmons, H Solomon, W 
L Stead, H J Stirton, Dr Oddin Tavlor, F W Jamesoi^ S J Mason. Executive 
Committee^ President, Vice-Presidents, and W J O’Brien, W H CoHey, K H 
Hathorn, K.C., and Col E H Greene. Members appointed by Corporation: Coun- 
cillors Ireland, Sanders and Hathorn. 

SLANG PvIVER (UTRECHT) FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Chairmian: P 1 
Kemp. Executive Conmiitteo : J J Uys, J Z iRooln.an, T J Botha, P J Viljoeii, P 
J Kemp. Hon Secretary and Treasurer, Thys Uvs, Ubreeht P.O. 

UMSINGA-BIGGARSBERG FARMERS’ ASSOCIxVTION— President: E C 
Nuss, Vice-President and Acting Secretary: Geo S Saunders, Helpmakaar. 

UAIVOTI AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. — President: Major T Menne. Vice- 
Presidents: Theimis J Nel, M.L.A., W J Siatter, W L’Estrange. Executive Com- 
mittee: Tol Nel, A Newmarch, W Lilje, O Rottcher, S G Van Rooyen, W New- 
march, E J Van Rooyen, 0 Norton, I M Nel, J Browning. Managers of Show 
Yard: J M Handley and N Hunter. Hon Auditor: W K Ente. Secretary and 
Treasurer: W H Gibbs. 

UMVOTI FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: P R Botha (J.’s son). 
Vice-President: J M Handley. Secretary and Treasurer: G E Cadle (Box C, 
Grey town). Auditor: J M Nel. Committee: W J Siatter, J G Nel, H F Torlage, 
R J Landsherg, A Newmarch, P H van Rooyen, A F Handley. 

UPPER BIGGARSBERG FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: W L Old- 
acre. Vice-President: G Langley. Hon Secretary; W F B Sutherland. 

UTRECHT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— Chairman : L Viljoen. Vice-Chair- 
man: B H Breytenbach, Members: I Bierman, M M Knight, J H Klopper, B G 
Hattingh, T Botha, M Gregory, P L Uys, H P Breytenbach. Secretary : G J 
Shawe. 

UTRECHT BOEREN VEREENIGING.— President : D J A van der Spuy. 
Secretary : G J Shawe, Utrecht. 

VICTORIA COUNM’Y AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: Lieut-Col 
F Addison. Vice-Presidents: Sir Liege Hulett, Kt, M.L.A., W J Thompson, Esq, 
J.P., J Polkinghorne, Esq, M.L.A. Committee ; Messrs W H B Addison, G S 
Armstrong, M.L.A., C Bishop, J.P., D Brown, sen, J.P., W Campbell, T C Colen- 
brander, A E Foss, J.P., A S L Hulett, J.P., J B Hulett, C Jackson, G Nicholson, 
J.P., T Polkinghorne, J W Perkins, J.P., E Saunders, J.P., G Stewart, and J H 
Stansell. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: H Curtis Smith (Stanger). 

VRYHEID (WARD I.) AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : E Dalton. 
Vice-President; J F Potgieter. Secretary: F Kolbe. Assistant Secretary: H 
Lombaard. Committee; Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and A von Levetzow, T 
Ries, P Grobler, F Molman, A Steenkamp. 

■ WEENEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: Allan Stuart. Vice- 
Presidents: R Garland, R H Ralfe, F I de Waal. Hon Treasurer: F C Schie?er. 
Hon Secretary: E Cautherley. Auditor; S Wolff. Executive Committee: Hon H 
D Winter, M.L.A., J W Moor, M.L.A., D W Mackay, T H Kindle and L 
L’Estrange. Manager of Show Yard: S Vaughan. Assistant: A Clouston. 

WEENEN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY;: Committee of Manage- 
ment: The President and Treasurer of the Weenen Agricultural Society and C J 
Offord, G W Linfoot, T J Nunn, Dr Brewitt, S Vaughan. Hon Secretary: F 
Cautherley. 

■ ZULULAND FARMERS* ASSOCIATION,— President : F W White. Vice- 
President: C E Symonds. Secretary: R H McAlister. Committee: Hon D G 
ITiis, A W Svmonds, H T James, R J Ortlepp, J N R Dixon. 

ZULULAND COAST FARiMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: G H Hulett. 
Vice-PTes|dent; C HflL Hon Secretary and Treasurer: F Brammage, Ginginhlovii, 
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East O&asi Fawat* Aitvisory Committees^ 


(I\"OTE. — Owing to sparse European population, the following Magisterial Divisions 

have no Advisory Boards: tJbonibo, Mapuraiilo, Ingwavnma, Mahlabatini, 

ISTdwandwe, Nkandlila and Hlabisa.) 

ALEXANDRA. — Chairman: W Thompson, Umzinto. Members: H Bazley, R 
C Archibald, A Blarney, H Reynolds, G J Crookes, E Parkin, J A Curie. 

ALFRED. — Chairman; Magistrate. Members: A G Prentice, Rev. S Aitcheson, 
J E Brown, F H Boddy, H M Raw, H Rethman, H C Hitchens, H J E, Hatchwell, 
W P Bouscrie. 

BERGVILLE. — Chairman: T E Zunckel, J.P., Bergville. Members; P H Van 
der Riet, J G Fannin, H Jackson, C Halforty, F Zunckel, Mbulali — Consulting 
member for natives. 

BULWER. — Chairman: Magistrate. Members: R Comrie, Wm Colville, R 
Gordon, H Cole, P G arson, P McKenzie, G Malcolm, H C Gold, R Justice, E 
Stafford, W Little. 

CAMPERDOWN. — Chairman: A N Kirkman, Cato Ridge. Members: J F 
Erfmann, P J Kingham, W B Turner, C J A Scheepers, W Mercer, L G Wingfield 
Stratford, J TV Harvey, B B Evans, J W V Montgomery, B R Buchanan, W L 
Stead. Sub-Divisional Boards. — 'No, 1. East of Ralhvay lAne from to 

Railway Line. — -Ghairman: J F Erfmann, Cato Ridge. ]\Iembers: P J Kingham, 
H DInklemann, F L Meyer, J H Meyer, H A Meyer. No. 2. East of RaiUoay Line 
from IVest of Government Fence. — Chairman: C J A Scheepers, Thorneybiish. 
Members: W B Turner, W hlills, J F Scheepers, H Nadauld, G S Phipson. No. S. 
West of Railway Line from Koning Krantsi to Killairney and along Tjmlaas River. 
— Chairman: A N Kirkman, Clairmont. Members: W Mercer, W Brown, R God- 
frey, W S Meyer, E W Meyer. No. Jf. West of Railway Line, rest of Division be- 
tween Main Line, Umlaas River Boundary of No S. — Ghairman ; VV L Stead, Thorn- 
ville Junction. Members: F H Meyer, J R Sehwegmann, W E Schwegmann, W 
S Crouch, B R Buchanan (TTon. Sec., Manderston). No. 5, West of Main Line, 
Beaumont, East of Main Mid-Illovo River from Westley’s Drift to Umguaranta 
River. — Chairman: J W Harvey, Caraperdown. Members*. L G Wingfield Strat- 
ford, R L 3 me, 0 A Hutton, E H Ha^^es, F E Groom. No. 6. Mid-Illovo West of 
Line, rest of Division Bouth of Umlaa:- River. — Chairman; B B EAuns, Members: 
J W V Montgomery, J H McCullough , J Ballam, J James, H S Power. 

DtTNDEE. — Chairman: F Tiirton, Glencoe Junction. Members: J Campbell, 
J d Grove, H. Wiltshire, G M De Waal, Aug Jansen, A J Potgieter, A Cronje, A 
Schuid, H Greenhough. Sub-Divisional Boards. — Gleneoe Blih-area. — ^Members: 
F Turton, H Greenhough, W H Miller, F Schroeder, V Marshall, J Lausen, J J 
De Jager, Rev Father Rauch (Native interests). Batting Spruit Sub-area. — ^hlem- 
hers: J J Grove, H A J Davil, A E Norman, J Campbell, Rev J Dewar (Native 
interests). East of Belpmalmar Road. — ^Memheus: A M Cronji, D 0 Pieters, P 
Meyer, J A Naude, A Jansen. West of Belpmalmar Bond.-C-Members : A J G 
Meyer, A R Lund, D G Uys, A J Van Tonder, Jun, A J Potgieter. Members of 
Joint Committee for Area West of Belpmahaari A J Potgieter, A P Lund. Mem- 
bers of Joint Committee for Area East of BelpmaJcaar : A Jansen, A M Cronji. 
xirea' between Main VryheM Railway Lines. — -Members, W Craig, H Wiltshire, C 
M Meyer, Sen, A Spies, Jun, C M De Waal. 

DURBAN BOROUGH. — ^Chairman: E L Acutt, Durban. Members: H R 
Bousfield, R Benningfield, G SAvales, J Haynes, — Arthur. 

EMTONJANENI. — Chairman: Magistrate. Members: F W Smith, H J James, 
F W White, A W Symmonds, R J Ortlepp, D C Uys, L J Rooyen. 

ESHOWE.— -Chairman: A Boast, Magistrate. Members: A Moore, G H 
Hiilett, C F Adams, T Parkins, A T Wantink, F J Dickens, H H Thole. 

ESTCOURT.-~Ward S. East of Main fJne.-— Chairman : A Stuart. Members: 
Magistrate. J Ralfe, J W Haw, J G Halting, A Peniston, A B Haviland, G M 
Eiidolpli. WM/rJ No, S, (Boundaries) : The Bergville Magisterial Division, Tugela 
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to junction of tlie two Tii^eelas; The Winterton Settlement fence to Vaai Plaats 
fence and Ovington and Sibharaie^^ Location fence, and from there to Government 
Game Reserve). — Chainran: H J De Waal, Glenisla. Members: R Gray, M 
Sanderson, R J Land, A Spearman, H L Bacon. TFard No. (Estcourt .West of 
Railway Line; follow Bushman’s River as far as Mr. .Kerr’s farm, then KalaaTa’'s 
Location fence as far as Game Reserve). — Chairman: R H Ralfe. 'Members: F, G 
Scliiever, J Rencken, W Conch, P Male, T L Fyvie, J Hatting, A W J Hatting. 
Ward Wo. 5 (Boundaries: Pveiiiainder of District West of Line). — Chairman: H 
Blaker, Estcourt. Members: W Comins, E B Grifiin, H A Woodruffe, Col. Cromp- 
ton, J Russell, A C Robinson, Jun, A E Downing, A D Shaw, J W Bentley. 

GREYTOWK. — Cliairman: Paul Hansmeyer, Grey town. Menihers: D Have- 
mann, A Kewmarcli, J A Nel, W T Blatter, A T Handley, H S Botlia. Central 
Board. — Chairman: P Hansmeyer, Greytown. Members: J A Nel, A Kewmarch,' 
W J S Newmarch, T K Taylor, S W Cadle, R J Van Rooyen, E J Van Rooyen; 
4 G Nel. 

IKAiSfDA. — Chairman: 0 R Bishop, J.P., Umgeni. Members: R Plarrison, W 
Sykes, Jun, E Dore, W Campbell, R Armstrong. 

KLIP RIVER. — Wo. 1 (A line from Elands ■ Laagte along the Matawaaiis and 
Jononos Kop to the Berg; North line, Dundee boundary: all West of Line). — • 

Members: C Mitchell Imies, R M Gray, L Meyer, J G Henderson, C' Allen. Wo. %. 
(O.R.C. line and boundary No. 1). Members: D Bester, A J Alarais, W Allison, 
J Bester, — Brink. Wo. S (From Klip River Bridge to Sand Spruit, and up Sand 
Spruit to its source in the Berg). — Members: H A Potgieter, A A Wetherell, B 
Nel, F Van Rooyen, H Portsmouth. Wo. J (Rest of Division South and East of 
Sand Spruit and VY^st of Main Line). — Members: W Leathern, H Illing, J H 
Newton, E Robinson, G W Willis. Wo. 6 (Whole of Division East of Main Line). 
— Chairman: J G de Waal. Members: R A Smith, H Nicholson, P Cronje, J 
Farquhar. 

KRANTZKOP. — Chairman: L L D Proksch, Krantzkop. Members: L M J Van 
Rooyen, L M J Van Rooyen, F E Van Rooyen, J H Van Rooyen, J P Zietsniaii, A 
Johnson. 

IXOPO. — Chairman: Magistrate, Members: Thos Allen, Geo Martin, E 
Marriott, A Stone, G A Cooper, J.P., Wm Gray, D Campbell, F L Thring, J.P. 

LION’S RIVER.— Mo. 1 (Southern portion of West of Main Line) .—Chair- 
man : U K McKenzie, Lidgetton. Members : R J Spiers, F North, A McLean, J 
Morphew. No. 2 (Northern portion West of Main Line). — Chairman: G Ross, 
Nottingham Road. Members: J Clouston, K Soutar, D Connel, D Smythe. No. 3 
(Southern portion East of Main Line). — ^J W Dicks, ‘TIosebank,” Howiek. Mem- 
bers: W M Henderson, — Buchanan, Jos Raw, H J McKenzie. No. Jf- (Northern 
portion East of Main Line). — Chairman: H Burgmann. Members: W Metliley,' 
G Hutchinson, J J Morton, B Taylor. (The whole of the members of the Sub- 
Divisional Boards constitute the Cejitral Board with the Magistrate, Lion’s River, 
as Chairman.) 

IMPENDHLE. — Chairman: T Fleming, Boston. Members: J Martens, P J 
Lourens, T Carter, G W Brooke, J W McLean, H Boike, C C Lewis, W S Alborough, 
W Harrington, C W Roberts, D Tootell. Buh-Gommittee appointed for Northern 
portion of Division (added to Lion’s River Division). — Chairman: P J Lourens, 
Insinga, via Nottingbam Road. Members: H Boek, C N Brooke, T Carter, J 
Martens, J W McLean. Buh-Commitiee for Southern portion of Impendhle. — 
Chairman: T Fleming, Boston, Members: C G Lewds, W S Alborough, W 
Harrington, C W Roberts, D Tootell. 

LOWER TUGELA.— Members : W’’ H B Addison, A E Jackson, H E Essery, 

A S L Hulett, J Brown, W 0 Robbins. 

LOWER UMZIMKULU.^ — Chairman: Col. J F Rethman, North Shepstono* 
Members: Col. J R Royston, D C Aitken, J.P., C H Mitchell, J.P., G P Beach- 
croft, Claude Manning, H Albers, N Harper, J S Clarke, A Borchard, T Stapleton, 
Col. Bni-de-Wold. 

MOOI RIVER. — Chairman: W. G. Randles. Members: J. H. Wallace, H. F, 
Cadle, R, Garland, John Bartholomew, J. W. Johnstone, G. R. Skottowe, J. N. 
Boshoff, J, R. Lindsay. 

MTUNZINI,— Chairman : Magistrate. Members: F Green, G M J Gielink^ G 
Getkate^.'W'Saville, A',H Konigkramer. ' V' ''' 
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NEWCASTLE. — No 1 (to be known as Cliarlestown-Ingogo District from main 
line of Eaiiway where it strikes the Southern line of the farm Cloiitant Westj 
tlience along Western boundary of said farm,, thence along S. W. boundary of 
Tipperary W est, tlienee Southern boundaries of Hamstead, Duinferline and Roode- 
port, thence along the Northern side of the Bothams Pass main road to where it 
joins the O.R.G. Boimtlary, thence along the boundary of the Colony, tiieiice along 
the Charlestown Fence to wlicre it joins tlie Railway line near Mount Prospect 
Gate, thence along the Railway line to Cloutaiit West) . — Chairman ; J Vos, 
Charlestown T.O. Members: W J Adendorlf, A J Johnstone, A Paine, A H Trouw, 
Angus Wood. Vo. 2 (Newcastle district Southern boundary of No. 1 along Rail- 
way lime from Cloutant AVest, including pjortion of Town Lands, Newcastle, which 
by agreement with Government is considered to be WAst of line, tlience along 
Raff my line where it strikes the Southern boundary of the farm Ivopjeallen, thence 
along Southern boundaries of Ivopjeallen, The Gardens, and Lincoln to the 
Xiigagane River, thence up the Ingagane up to the farm Ealixtowe, along Southern 
boundaries of T’alixtown, B; \werton, Brooklyn, Stonehenge, Tathamscamp, Hanover, 
Ellensdale, Endsel, Bejuisel, Stelazies Kop, Mount Blanc, to O.E.C. border fence, 
thence along O.R.C. boundary joining Southern boundary of No. 1 at Botha’s 
Pass) .—Chairman: S W Reynolds. Members: FAR Johnstone, W Moller, J.P., 
L H S Jones, G Earl, F Meyer, J J Mnller, — Van Breda, J Macdonald, J C 
Adendorff, E Sanders. Vo. 3, Dannlmiser District (Bounded by Southern District 
No. 2 from the Railway line at Ivopjeallen to the Berg, thence along O.R.C. border, 
the boundary between Newcastle cud Ivlip River Divisions, thence along the 
Railway line to the farm IvopjeaLen). — Chairman: W L Oldacrc, Dannhauser, 
Members: Geo Friend, B Harrington, L J Muller, J Ecksteen, E Tlodson, W Wat- 
son, Ted Twyman, G Langley, Don Urquhart. Vo. J (East of Railway Line, along 
the boundary between Newcastle and Dundee Divisions from the Railway Line 
near Dannhauser to the Buffalo River, along the Buffalo River to tlie junction of 
the Ingagane, thence along the Ingagane to its junction with the Ineancier, thence 
along the Ineander to the fence of the Newcastle Towm Lands, known as the 
Eastern boundary of the Railway Line, tlience along the Eastern side of the 
Railway Line to the Magisterial Division boundary near Dannhauser) .—Chair- 
man: T Iv Boshoff, Dannhauser. Members: J H Potgieter, H Miller, J H van der 
Westerhiiizen, J J Kemp, W Dicks, 0 Uys. Vo. 5 (the strip of land lying between 
the Railway Line and the Buffalo River from the Ingagane and Ineander streams, 
which form the North -IVesteim boundary of No. 4 district). — Chairman: E W. 
Noyce, Eoscobello P.O.; members, Geo Matthews, T K Panzera. Central Board . — 
Chairman: S W Reynolds, Newcastle. Members: F A R Johnstone, J Vos, Sen, 
Angus Wood, W Okiacre, W Watson, E W Noyce, F N Panzera, T R Boshoff, J H 
van der Westhiiizen. 

NEW HANOVER. — Central Board. Chairman: E Ne^vmarch, Members; W 
W Bentley, T C Wollniter. F Reichc, H Schmidt, E Lindhorst, W L’Estrange, A 
F McKenzie, W Meyer. ’Neio Hanover Sul-Gommittee. — Chairman: E Newmarch. 
Members: Jiio Moe, W W Bentley, W Ortmann, T C Wollniter, 0 J Muirbead. 
Dalt07i Biib-Committee. — Chairman: W L’Estrange. Members: A F McKenzie, R 
W Smith, G Reddinger, H Rosenbrock, J H Gordon, W Meyer. Bchroeders ^ul)^ 
Committee. — Chairman: F Reiche. Members: H Schmidt, E' Lindhorst, G Moe, ? 
Rodehorst, H T Rohrs, F Gorden, A Meyer, W Fortmann. 

NQUTU.—Chairman : A Barklie, Utrecht. Members: H Wilkins, R L Fliiidt, 
W A Westbrook, J W F Hall, Dr. Knight. 

PAULPIETERSBURG. — Chairman; N J Els, Viljoen’s Rust. Members: J B 
Rudolph, C J Combrink, A iSehutte, A Bester, P H van Rooyen. 

PIETERMARITZBURG.— Chairman: B Swete Kelly, Pietermaritzburg, 
Members : W S Crart, C A Fawcett, W E Goodwin, E G McAlister, E E Hodgson, 

RICHhfOND. — Chairman: Magistrate. Members: E E Johnson, J Mapstone, 
G D Alexander, C P Lewis, C Nicholson, W Comrie, John Marwick, W P Payn, 
A H Cockburn. Bub-Division Vo. 2. — Chairman: G D Alexander, NePs Rust. 
B.ub-Birdsion Vo. 5. — Chairman: W Oldfield. Fox Hill. 

REIT VLEI DISTRICT. — Chairman: D. E. Muir, J.P*, Elsmore,. Mooi River. 
Members: P. Otto, J.P., R. J. Van Rooyen, E. J. Van Rooyen, J. G. Nel, A. 
Kohrs, J. Hooper, Otto Norton (Hon. Secretary). 

SEVEN OAKS DISIRICT. — Chairman: W J S Newmarch, Harden Heights. 
Members : H M Balding, J.P., J Crow, J T Martens, H May ne, B W Cache, 
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UMGENI DIVISION,— 'diairman : E, S. Goodwill. Members: E, Scitroeniij 
B, Crompton, C. Arnold, il. J. Potts, A, J. Tyler, F. J. Smith, A, Wood, J. P, 
Symonds, J. J. Potterill, W. H. Keytel, C. Lnnd, 

UMLAZl. — Chairman: C Menwood, Durban. Members: W Pearcer, W Gillett, 
H Freese, L Jackson, P W Mackenzie. 

UMSINGA, — No. 1 District (All farms lying West of the Umsiiiga-Helpma- 
kaar main road) .-—Chairman: E C Nuss. Merntos: W W Strydon, J.P., J H 
Niiss. No. 2 District — (All farmers East of the Umsinga-Helpmakaar main road — 
excepting the farms Sutherland, Gordon, Memorial Mission and Pomeroy Town 
Lands, and Location lying North of the Mazabeko and West of the Buffalo River. 
— Gliaiiraan: W H Wholberg, P.O. Elandskraal Members: H W Dedekind, J 
Dedekind. No. 3 District — (The remaining portion of the area lying in the 
Umsinga Division). — Chairman: A Muller. Members: M J Matheson, H Muller. 
The three Committees to constitute the joint Committee. 

VRYHEID. — Chairman: A von Levetzow, Vryheid. Members: P Labuscliagne, 
B E A Rabe, G M van der Westlmizen, J Kruger, J F i'otgieter, L M N Nel. 

WEENEN. — Chairman: C G Jackson, Weenen. Members; C Harding, J.P., 
P J van Rooyen, J.P., K Rottcher, S B Buys, J J Vermaak, L C Kinsman, J W A 
Pole, C F Vermaak, P R Buys, J C’s son. 


Publications Issued bjf the department 
of Mprlcislturem 

The following publications, issued by the Department of Agriculture, are still in 
print, and copies may be obtained free (except those with price attached) upon 
application to the office of the Agricultural Journal, Department of Agriculture, 
Pietermaritzburg. The figures in square brackets {c.g. [1904] ) are the years in 
which the various publications were issued. 

No. BULLETINS. 

2.— ‘‘Manures on the Natal Market, 1902,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. [1902.] 

4. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1903,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. [lOOS.j 

6. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1904,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. 11904.] 

7. — “Tree*planting in Natal,” by T. R. Sim, F.L.S., Conservator of Forests. [1905.] 

( Price 2s, 6d., post free. ) 

8. — “Agricultural Cooperation,” by E. T. Mullens, Secretary, Minister of Agri- 

culture. [1905.] 

10. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1005,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S,, Analyst, [1905.] 

11. — “East Coast Fever,” by S. B. WMollatt, Principal Veterinary Surgeon. [1900.] 

12. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1906,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. [1006.] 

13. — “Report on the Disease known as ‘Bluetongue^ in Sheep,” by H. Watkins- 

Pitchford, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., Govt. Bacteriologist and Director, 
Govt. Laboratory. [1908] 

14.. — “Poultry-Keeping in a Simplified Edition for Farmers,” by F.O. [1908.] 

15. — Common Bagworms and Basketworms by Claude Fuller, [1909.] 
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REPORTS. 

Amiiial Report of the AgTicuItiiral Department, 1902. (Inchides' Reports of the 
Director of Agriculture, Entomologist, Conservator of Forests, Dairy 
Expert, Editor Agricultural Journal, etc.) [1003.] 

Report of the Secretary, Minister of Agriciil tin e : January 1, 1903, to June 30, 

1904 . [ 1905 .] 

Report of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, for the year ended 80th June, 

1905 . [ 1905 .] 

Report of the Secietarv, Minister of Agriculture, for the year ended 30th June, 
1900. [190G.] 

(For a continuation of the statistics given in these reports see reprint- “Natal’s 
Progress in 1906,” noted below.) 

Fourth Report of the Government Entomologist: 1903-4. [1905.] 

Fifth Report of the Grovermnent Entomologist: 1904-5. [1906.] 

Sixth Report of the Government Entomologist: 1905-6. [1907.] 

(The Third Report of the Entomologist is included in the “Report of the Agri- 
cultural Department, 1902,” noted above.) 

Report of the Conservator of Forests, 1902. [1903.] 

Interim Report of the Conservator of Forests up to December 31, 1905. 

Report of the Principal Veterinary Surgeon, for year ended 30th June, 1906. 
[1907.] 

First Aimiial Report of the Land Board, 1905. [1906.] 

Annual Report of the Land Board, 1906-7. 

MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS, ETC, 

Black Spot (“Letter Book Pages”: reprinted from Journal,) 


Mealie Grubs ( 

do 

do 

Mosquitoes ( 

do 

do 

Woolly Aphis ( 

do 

do 


Cotton. By A. N. Pearson, Director, A, E. & C. (Reprinted from Journal: 1904.) 

Co-operation. By E. T. Mullens, Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. (Reprinted 
5rom Journal: 1907.) 

Citrus Fruit Export. (Reprinted /rom Journal: 1907.) 

Natal’s Progress in 1906, (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) The statistics con- 
tained in tins paper are on the same lines as those in tlie Annual 
Reports for previous years of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

Natal’s Progress in 1907. By H. J. Choles, F.S.S. (Reprinted from Jourmlt 
1908) . 

Fibre Cultivation. (Reprinted from Journal: This paper is a summary 

of Bulletin No. 13 of the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Agriculture, Manila, 

Sisal, Mauritius Hemp and other “Aloe” Fibres. By T. R. Sim, F.L.S,, Conservator 
of Forests. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) 

The Fibre Industry of Mauritius. By Leonard Acutt, J.P., Toiigaatj MembW of 
the Land Board, Natal. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) 

South African Products Exhibition, 1907, Report of T. R. Sim on the Katai 
Exhibits. (Reprinted from Journal i 1,907.) 

Poplar Timber for the Local Manufacture of Matches. By E. R. Sawer, DiFector 
E.S, (Reprinted tvom Journal: 1908.) ’ * 

Agrieultural Industries and Land Settlement in Natal. [1907.] 

Judging Fruit, Flowers, Plants and Vegetables at Shows. By T. Rj Sim, F.L.S., 
Conservator of Forests. [1906,] 

Agricultural Statistics, Natal, 1905-6. [1907.] 

Model Rules “for Agricultural Gb-operative Societies. (Price is., post free. ) * ^ 
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Government Leisoretory, 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ANALYSES, VACCINES. ETC. 

The following is the scale of charg'es fixed for analyses, etc., at the Government 
Laboratory, Aherton, Pietermaritzburg : — 

Drinking-water Analysis : s. d. 

Chemical.,. ... ... ... ... 220 

Bacteriological ... ... ... ... 550 

Milk, Analysis ... * ... ... 0 10 6 

Sputum, Bacterioscopic examination ... ... 050 

Biological test for Tubercle ... ... ... 110 

• ‘ Throat-.s\\abs for Diphtheria (prepared swabs obtainable 

on application) : 

Bacteriological Report ... ... ... 026 

Urine, ordinary clinical examination ... ... 050 

Quantitative estimation of glucose ... ... o 10 6 

Biological test for Tubercle ... ... ... i 1 o 

Fseces, for Ankylostomiasis ... ... ... 026 

Blood (collecting* outfit obtainable on application) agglutin- 
ation test for Typhoid (Widal), Parat3’pboid, 

Malta Fever, etc. ... ... .. 050 

Tumours and Morbid Tis.sue ; 

Microscopic examination ... ... 10s. 6d. to 220 

Post Mortem examinations ... . , los. 6d. to 5 5 o 

Toxicological examinations ... ... los. 6d. to 21 0 o 

X-ray examinations, blood-counts, etc., by special arrangement. 

The following sera, vaccines, etc., are issued at the prices indicated : — 

s. d. 


Anthrax Inoculation, per double dose of two inoculations ... 06 

Anti-Diphtheritic Serum, per dose ... ... ... 5 o 

Anti-Streptococcic Serum, per dose ... ... ... 2 o 

Anti-Tetanic Serum, per dose ... ... . . 20 

Mallein, per dose... ... ... ... ... o 4 

Tuberculin, per dose ... .. ... ... o 4 

Anti- Venene (for snake bites), per dose ... 5 o 

Blue Tongue Vaccine, per 25 doses ... ... ... 2 o 

Blue-Tongue Curative Serum, per 50 cub. c. ... ... 2 6 

Quarter Evil Vaccine (in five and ten dose packets), per dose o 3 
Q, E, V., Double Inoculation, per dose ... ... o 6 


Appliances for inoculations, syringes, etc., are also supplied from the Laboratory. 


Brands Allotted to Infected Hflagisterial 

DivisionsM 

The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions: — Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2; 
Lower Tugela, T. 2 ; Alapumulo, S. 2; Inanda, JB. 2 ; Umsinga, U. 2; Dundee, X. 2; 
Vryheid, V. 2; FTgotshe, H. 2; Paulpietersburg, P. 2; Xongoma, G. 2; Mahlabatint, 
L. 2; Ndwedwe, FT, 2; Weenen County, W. 2; XJmvoti, P. 2; Hlabisa, K. 2; Eshowe, 
E. 2; Ladysmith, R. 2; Babanango, 0. 2; Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
area, R. 3; Utrecht, Z. 2; Krantzkop, 2 K.; Umvpti Location, 2 F.; Ladysmith, 
West of main line of Railway, R. 3 on left neck; Pietermaritzburg City, 2 P.; 
TJmlazi Location (Upper Umkomanzi portion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
line, Jt 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H, 
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iSsam&itii Drilling. 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and. 
available for hire for hoidng for either minerals or water. Particula3:;s as to 
terms of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 
Commissioner of Mines. 


SOUTH AFRICAN ST PD BOOK, 


A record of all classes of Stock; the object being to encourage the breeding 
of tlioroiiglibred stock and to maintain the purity of breeds, thus enhancing their 
¥alue to the individual owner, and to the country generally. 

Application for Membership and Entries of Stock should be addressed: — 

For Gape Colony . . . . A. A. Persse, P.O. Box 703, Cape Town. 

„ Transvaal .. .. F. T. Nicholson, P.O. Box 134, Pretoria. 

. „ Orange River Colony . . E. J. MacMillan, Government Buildings, 

Bloemfontein. 


THE SOUTH' AFRICAN STUD BOOK 


IS OBTAINABLE OF: — 

'J'. MASKEW MILLER, 

ADDBRLBY STREET, CAPETOWN. 


PRICE 10s. 6d. 


A. A. PERSSE, 

Secretary, Sottii Avkican Stud Book Associatiok. 


^ TEOS INTE. ^ 

The WONDERFUL FODDER PLANT. 

Grows easier tlian sugar cane and can be cut 12 to 15 times in one 
season. Plant it for your Dairy Cows, Horses, Mules and Pigs. 
Five pounds will plant one acre. 

FEESH ACCLIMATISED SEED AT 1/- Lb. 

i^OEL beosTTwnetown, natal. 

STUD astti STOGg. 

P D. KIMBER, MARITZDAAL, THE DARGLE.— Breeder of York- 

® shire Coacli Horses, Cleveland Bays, Hackneys/ and Pure Breed 
Shetlands. Stallions, Mares, Young Stock, Saddle Horses, Remounts 
and welPinatcLed Pairs always on sale. Young Horses selected 
privately trained to saddle or Iiarness to suit purchasers. Also Breeder 
of Sliortliorn Cattle. 
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Osiricis F mrsmin^m 


1 >: iNatal a eoiintiy in ^vliieh ostrieli fanning could be carried on profit” 
ably over a eoiisiderabie area? To most the answer to this cpiestioii 
has appeared doubtful; to the minds of a few the matter is a settled 
certainly. Then why, one may reasonaldy ask, if ostrich farming lias 
been found possible and profitable by a few, have not more farmers 
taken up this branch of farming? Why? — tell us why more branches 
(vf farming activity are not taken up in this country, and we will tell 
you that apathy is not absent among the farmers of Natal. We do 
not, however, say that apathy has been entirely responsible for the 
lack of progress whicdi ostrich farming has made in Natal, hut it is 
ail element wdiieh has been present to a sufficient extent to he taken 
a.'jcount of. To apathy must be added disinclination to take the initia- 
tive, or to risk where others perhaps do not appear to have adequately 
proved. To these considerations again, wffiich have served as a bar 
to progress, must be added the discouraging and sometimes disastrous 
eliects of want of experience and, when experience has not been want- 
ing, of • 

“ The slings and arrows of outrageous Fortune ” — 

vilich perhaps in no other ordinary sphere of human life are felt so 
keenly as in the sphere of the farmer — and no less- in Natal than else- 
where. These adverse eircumstanees over which man has no control— 
hailstorms, droughts, imtunely rains and untimely frosts, stock plagues,, 
locusts and insect and fungus pests generally— serve from time to time 
as dampers upon the enthusiasm of farmers starting new branches of 
farming, taking up new crops and fresh forms of live stock, but their 
efforts are rarely so disastrous as to act as a complete deterrent against 
enterprise in farming. Considering individuals, we must put down a 
very considerable proportion of their failures, and so of the lack of 
progress in any given line of activity, to inexperience; considering the 
country collectively, we must to an appreciable extent place to the 
credit of apathy, and to an equal if not a greater extent to the eredit 
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<)f uiiwilliiigiiess to .iiieiir in an iinkno'wii sphere. tb,e little }h;ci“ 
gress wiileli often cliaraeterises the inception of new industries. 

To O'Strieli fariDing in Natal as well as to otlier branches of fiirni- 
ii}g these reiiiarks ap)p,!j. Ostri.eli farinijig lias licon carried on for 
inanj years in tliis Uolony; it has been proved by, "we tliiiik, all 
Iiave tried it an inclustry well suited to many parts of the country; 
yet at the present clay the number of farmers wiio are carrying it on 
call be counted on tlio lingers of one's hands. The industry is a pd-.:- 
sibie one: why is it not carried on more extensively?. Our reply is- 
it has been proved a prolitable industry for Natal, but it niiist lu* 
"boomed/' ''Show us/^ says the farmer, ^'by the force, not of one, but 
of many examples that ostrich farming tvill pay; teli us what crops 
to grow, and so what conditions of climate and soil are required; teach 
ns how to manage ostriches, how to rear them from the hatching of 
the eggs to the marketing of the feathers; help us to start, and tlieii 
we will help ourselvesf^ Eirst, then, we want the shining examples 
who are going to show that ostrich farming does pay— and they inust 
he considerable in number in order that the lustre of their exampie 
may he the greater. This means, in other words, that we want a iiuin- 
ber of enterprising men to step foiwvard and take up ostrich farming; 
there are a few who have been at it for years and who, we think we 
are right in saying, find it a no mean source of income: the example of 
ihese few must be followed by a few more, and the stimulating effect 
upon the farming eomniunity generally will he to increase interest in 
o.sirich farming and gradually to establish the industry as one of the 
staple ones of the Colony. What crops should be grown, what (•(ni- 
‘ditions of climate and soil are required , how ostriches are managed 
and how the feathers are obtained and marketed: these tilings aiso 
tlie fanner iniist know. Information on these points— in fact, fairly full, 
infonuatiou on ostrich farming — ha-s been published in the Jovrriaf, 
and we would direct attention in particular to the following issues, ri-,: 
November 9tli, 1900; August 2ord., 1901; and Novemher 29tli, 1901. 

AYe have said that it is not sufficient to assert tliat ostrich, fann- 
ing in Natal is a sound proposition— even though tbe assertion is ncidc 
ir|ion tlie strength of the expcrie:nce of lialf a dozen progi’essive men ; — 
tim ])roposition must he ''boomed That is to say, expert opinion upon 
the possibilities of the country should be obtained, the soundness of 
the proposition should he shown, and farmers should be eneouTaged 
in every possible way to invest in ostriches. This lias been recognised 
by the Government, and accordingly, at the request of the Natal 
Yliiiistcw of Agriculture, the Government Agricnlturist of the Cape 
..'Colony, Mr. R. 'W. Thornton, who is an expert in all ma.tters' con- 
nected with ostrich farming, visited Natal in July for the pur- 
pose of reporting upon the possibilities of the Colony generally in the 
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• direction of osfricli farming and the suitability of certain lands in par- 
tieiiiar for this branch of fanning. He inspected particiilaiij a eoii- 
siderable area of land in the Weenen and Univoti counties; and liis 
-report^ framed as a result of his inyestigations^ leaves no doubt, as to, 
bis opinion of those portions of the country as ostrieh-carryiiig lands. 
All the lands lie inspected he foniid eminently suitable for ostrich 
farming; the only drawback of any kind at all appears to be that at 
Weenen the heat is likely to prove detrimental to the health of late 
or ont-of-season chicks. This, however — which, indeed, only applies 
to Weenen, which is notorioii-sly hot — cannot be regarded as a serious 
drawback, and it does not exist in portions of the Colony wliere tl'ie 
it eat is not so oppressive in summer. 

Mr. Thornton's report is of a more or less eoiifklential natiire, 
and its publication would not serve any useful purpose so far as the 
readers of this journal are eoneerned. Thronghout, as we liave sai<:!, 
M’r. Thornton gives expression to his favourable opinion of the ]; 0 S- 
sibilities of the districts he inspected — which included Weenen, Mkasini 
farm, the Ttigela Elver Irrigation Works, and the Mooi Iliver Iniga- 
iion Works. Better ex])ression of ojiinioii — so far as the general reader 
is eoneerned — he gave in tlie course of his lecture before the lliirban 
and Coast Society of Industry, on the 28th of July, after he had coin- 
pleted his tour of inspection. An account of lliis lectnie will bt" foiir'd 
elsewhere i,n tlie present issue of the Journal. It will be seen that Mr. 
’Thornton considers tlie thorn country along the rivers in the districts 
he visited to be as good for ostrich farming as. and better than, alinort 
airy part he has -seen in Cape Colonyn 

There were a combination (said the lecturer) of conditions seldom met wOh 
except on a very small scale, at the Cape — that was land suitable for lucerne, a 
permanent water supply, and a suitable climate. 

Mr. TlioiMiton estimates that in the Tugela Talley alone .some 
tlioiisaiuls of acres of iaiid are snitaltle for ostrielies, all of tvliieli land 
is eapalile of grov'ing lucerne, and all of wliieli can be ])ut under irriga- 
tion.. Tlie financial side of the Colony^s ostrich farming capal .fd sties,' 
as. presented by 5[r. Thornton in his lectin'e, cannot fail to ]rrnve at- 
'iraetive— and it will be' seen that the po-ition wliich Mr. Thorn toil de- 
scribed was not, as bright as it would be in tlie case of an experienced mail 
inking up ostrich farming in this Colony. Mr, Thornton gave a large 
amount of interesting and useful information regarding ostrich fann- 
ing, and we commend the lecture to the perusal of our readers. 

Thus for the present we leave the matter, but wt shall h<aYe occa- 
sion to return to the •subject later on; and, we hoperin' the meantime 
to arrange for one or tivo interviews with gentlemen who are at ibe 
present time suceessfnlly farming ostrkhes, the results of wddeh irlrr- 
views will appear under “^‘Traffics and Discoveries.'’ 
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The Maize Oengestioa, 


Aji£ .:*s:)iigL‘r:-u<}ii ill tlio iiiaizc trailie at the Foint has constituted aji; 
iin]jOitaiit but uiifornuiate i'eatiirt oi the export trade this inontip. 
iorniiiig a leading topic of discus:tioii in the daily pre&s. The causes 
cut ot wilicli tills iiiifortiinate state of affairs lias arisen have been 
}:»nvoral, ijiit two main factors stand out as of priiue iinportanee. These 
n^\-u lav-ttu's arc (1) the consignment to tlie Point of wxh mealies by tlie 
hirijierc of tin OrangC' Eiver Colony and the Transvatd; and the- 
rcgleet of tlio Burljan exporting merehants to comply with the request 
'of tlie' Shipping Conference lines to notify them of the tonnages due 
for export and the approximate dates on which it was desired to sldp. 
erf these two factors, the former is perhaps of the greater iinportanee 
tx a cause of the state of congestion at present existing at the Point.. 
i■"lu^u the point of view of the Xatal farmer, at any rate, no terms are^ 
.Hhilcicniiy strung in wliieit to foudemn the action of those of our northern 
lieighljotirs wlio have liceii consigning damp mealies to the Point. To 
Aaiiil is due tlie credit for the iiieeption of the idea of exporting mealies 
lipoii systematic lines; our farmers have risen to their opportunities^, 
they have tlioroiighly grasped the requirements of the market^, they 
realise tlie fact that our mealies secure top prices, being considered 
the best ill the market, and 'they are doing their utmost to sustain the- 
good name wdiich Xatal maize taken for itself. Xow they have- 
the spectacle of hiiiKlred-s of tons of O.E.C. and Transvaal mealies'- 
arriving in Durban in a wer condition that renders them unfit for ex- 
lurrt until they are jirojierly dried, and occupying shed aceovnmodation 
ihat oiiglit rightly to lie available for good, dry stnif, and as a result 
of the congestion thus lirought alioiir our farmers cannot get their 
((.‘nsignuients on the water and are experiencing delays and difficulties 
whieli are irritating, to say tlie least of them. The Xatal farmer 
realises as mu eh as anyone the importance of Durban’s retaining the 
iJi'cmier position she has held right from the first as an exporting- 
centre, but he Justly fails to see why he should be penalised by the 
■downright neglect of farmers in the inland Colonies -who appear so 
ignorant, of the primary essentials of an export trade in grain as to- 
rail damp maize to Durban for export. 

Mueh, however, as the failings of some of the farmers in the in- 
land Colonies have had to do with-' the, present state- of 'Congestion^,,, 
x'ome share of hlaum undoiilitedly also attaches to the Durban mer- 
<-liants who are handling mealies for export. The Conference lines 
informed the shippers that they would be in' position to supply ves-^" 
sels 'if they would guarantee a certain' iommge. This, 'the-' 
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merchants did not do, and the available shipping aeeojiuao- 
datiou ivas accordingly far below requirements. At the last 
hour, almost, the merchants naturally recpiested the •’■ring'’ to 
allow them to ship by "outside''' steamers if the Gonfereiiee lines 
could not rise to the occasion. This for some time the Shipping Eing 
would not do — whether to teach the merchants a lesson or not it is 
impossible to say. The merchants would have learned their lesson in 
any case, however, and we cannot but censure the Eing for their action 
in delaying the concession asked for by the merchants. This delay 
meant further accumulation of stocks and further congestion generally. 

The Government, as usual, has come in for a share of the blame, 
ticcause there was insufiBeient truck accommodation. The GovernmeuT, 
however, obtained assistance from the other Bailway Administrations 
in order to cope with the increasing traffic, and at the same time cabled 
to England for further rolling stock for our lines. Whatever may have 
been the shortcomings of the Eailway Department in the matter 
truck accommodation, however, sneh shortcomings had ifothing to do 
with the congestion at the Point, which was a matter of lack of shi’j- 
uing facilities combined with the impossibility of shipping damp grain. 

Another factor -which must be borne in mind in considering the 
-causes of the maize congestion is that the great care which is esercised 
bv the Government Grader at Durban in examining and classifying 
.grain for export, combined, of course, with the excellence of the UTatal 
luealie generally, has resulted in European buyers regarding with especial 
favour all maize shipped from Durban: shipment from Natal consti- 
tutes, a? it were, a hall-mark of exceEence. Hie result of this is tluit 
the O.E.C. and Transvaal farmers prefer to export through Durban, 
iamwing that their grain, if it succeeds in passing the grader, will oh- 
lain top prices according to its grade; and the traffic as a result lui.s 
been larger this year than ever; hut the “bloclc” at the Point has pre- 
vented things from going as smoothly as could have been desired. 

Such, then, are the prineipal causes which have contributed to 
bring about the unfortunate state of thing.® at the port during tlie 
present month. Fortunately, however, owing to the concession granted 
by the Oouference Lines to . the merchants, the congestion is, at the 
time of writing, becoming less severe, and it is hoped that matters w'ill 
soon become nonnal once more. The chief persons concerned— the 
Durban merchants and the O.E.O. and Transvaal farmers— have learned 
a lesson, and there will probably not he a recurrence of this raonth’-s 
G.x-perienee for a long time to come. The establishment of a clearing 
lionse. by the Government, too, will go a long way towards preventing 
such a recurrence by arranging the shijiraents of grain atid keepiim- 
■ibe shipping companies informed weJl in advance as to the freight 
-accommodation likely to he required. 




Ramiern 


’’i’HE e!:iltiA-ati.ori of raiide in Katal is being* ' ’.hainpei'ed by the want 
■of knowledge regarding satisfactory degainming processes and deeorti-' 
eating machinery. Annonneements of new dise^weries and new inven-- 
lions are made from time to time, but thereafter ' little or nothing is- 
heard (vt tiiere ; whether they prove satisfactory or not Is not known: it 
is quite likely tliat'tiie processes arc kept secret and only a few in- 
divldiials^--- benefit, the ■ operations . being necesBarily confined to a rela- 
tively small area of land; .and in -the meantime the world in general 
awaits „tlie aimoiineement of. some ' discovery the. ‘^'secret” of which, will 
l-e- placed, witliiii , the re-acli of- am'on.e who is siiffickiTtly- enthnsia-stic- 
ab<)iit- ramie as to be prepared -to spend -a little- money. ■ Quite a simple 
'c]egiiniiiii.ng ])roeess is, that lately elaliorated by a Mr. Smith at Shanghai,, 
•tire Operation , lasting only ten. minutes : but in eonneetioii witli this 
I'lFoeess. as with otliers,, there is a ‘'"heeret eompo-sition/'’ which is added 
to !’.H'}iiiiig water in w'hieh the ramie stems are then placed and boiled"^ 
for four, and a half hours. We learn from a ITiiitecI States Consular' 
'K-eprvrt. too, that a decorticating machine has also, been invented by Mr. 
Smith, for whieli it is claimed that it will do the wliole of the work now- 
clone ill the field by hand with the es;ceptio.u of eiilting and carting. 
It should be possible. to get -one of these decorticating macliines^, at least.- 
‘So satisfactory, apparently, are the results that are being obtained, that 
*a fibre company has, we learn, been', organised at Sliangliai to niaiin-- 
f tctu re ramie gcods. 


GrarffWff Mafii* On-rit* 

The Genera] Manager of Ba,ilways . announces thafi- - in, '' future,. South- 
African Kafir corn for export will 'be- graded-, .at the .Port,, in ,tlie same 
iminuer as South African --.Id. --.per bag wiri' be chargecl to cover* 

tlii* service. The grades are: Bed;, White, Bkck, and Mired (P.A.Q;).. 
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ExperimBmt Statiom M&iesm 

Owing to tiie disastrous fire wliieli took place at Oedara during tlie 
and pressure of work cfiiefiy consequent tliereoii^^ the Director 
ui.' liie Division of Agriculture and Forestry has keen 'ima'ble to coin- 
]':ile his usual notes on' the work of the Experiment Stations. The 
main details of the wn»rk done during x^iigiist will, however, be iii- 
ciiiiied in the September notes in our next issue. 


Mwe Stock Insui^aidcem 

Some months ugo we referred to an announcement which had been 
made that a live stock insurance association was about to be formed ; 
and we gave at the same , time some' particulars regarding live stock in- 
surance ill Europe, the principles u23on' which European associations are 
run, and so on. Our readers will now be interested to hear that the 
.'association foreshadowed came into being some time ago under' the 
iiame of , '"'The South African Mutual Live-Stock Insurance Society,, 
Ltd..,'h^ and; 'lias mow begun issuing policies. This we learn from 
the July issue of tlie Bloen.ifontein-Fai''n/cr/ Adtwcaie, We learn also 
iroiii tin same j^mrnal that, with the object of 'securing suffieient financial 
backing,, the directors of the society approactied one of tlie most power- 
ful British Insurance Conipanies, viz., the “ Yorkshire, ,who for many 
years have been actively engaged in live stock insurance business in ali 
parts of the world, and they wmre successful in getting the'' ^'"'Yorkshire''"' 
to interest thaniselves, by l»ecoming shareholders and subscribing for a 
coiisideTabl:3 iiiiniber of siiares. , These negotiations' were ' completed in 
May,, of thk year,,' with the result that .the .Society is, now firmly estab- 
lisliecl/and is doing a large and' increasing bii.siness in all parts of tlie 
eoiiiitry. 


Tiie rates Iiave been carefully tvorked out,, and, contrary' to expec-* 
'fetioiis, are very little and in some cases no higher Eiiropeair" 

rates. T'iie policies issued are of a most compreliensive nature, and 
the .Society quotes rates for special . risks, such as. for foaling, castration, 
transit by rai.l a.ncl at shows, etc.,.' and tliough at present the Society' is, 
eonfi.ii.iTig. itself 'as. much as' possible to 'the animals , entered in the Stud 
Book, it is '.also'.. accepting risks elsewhe,re. , The majority ' of ' animals 
inBiired' , to , date ’have consisted . of 'mares in foal, ,, stallions, bulls and 
.mws. A few policies have been issued for'' high-class imported rams, 
but at present this class' of' 'b'lisi'ness iS' not so'ught after, though at a 
later date, the .'directors" "hope.. to be able to accept' risks on practically all 
classes of well bred and eared for stock. The Bloomfoni.ein Corporation 
has now insured . a' large' number 'of its aniinills' with the S'oeiety, and 
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■t^e'\',erai otlier municipalities tliToughoiit the country are making ar- 
rangements to do likewise. Mules are accepted at the same rates as 
horses^ and as the majority of the smaller towns use mules for their 
transport the}' will he able to take advantage of the Society’s terms. 
A pleiising feature of the Society's career is the support it is receiving 
from the farming community^ and if ihe directors continue on the pre-, 
«eiit sound lines they have already initiated, we prophesy a great future 
for the S'oeiety. 

^^Farffier Boys^ 

The present issue of the Journal witnesses the iiiaugiirarioii of 
another new and iuiportaiit feature: the Faemer Boys’ Pages, aeeord- 
ing to the title we have selected. Abundant testimony is now forth- 
coming of the growing feeling in favnur of education of the yoiitli of the 
Colony in the science and practice of farming, in order to fit them 
more completely foi' the intensive scientific farming wdiich is gradually 
but surely superseding the old style of farming by ‘''hiile-of-thiimV^ 
methods, and which must he embraced by every young or prospective 
fanner who wants to make his way in the farming world of the future. 
iProgressive farmers are mere and more coming to realise this growing 
necessity; and whereas not so long ago the idea of reading as a path 
to knowledge in matters agricultural was ridiculed/ the modern feeling 
now is ihat stud.y — conibinei, it is true, as far as possible iviili practice 
—is essential to sliorten the road to success and to increase also the') 
tneasare of that siiecess, 

y ■ A. proper scientific training can, of course, only be obtained at 
such an institution as the Agricultural College at Cedara, or under the 
supervision of competent teachers. Much, however, can be learned by 
reading and correspondence: and the daily press of the Colony !ias helped 
to some evtent to furtlier theoretical and practical knowdedge of fann- 
ing by its practice of devoting (in two cases, daily) space to the dis- 
eiis'sion of subjects of ' direct interest to the Colony, whilst the Natal 
JAgncultural Journal of course, published' solely in the interests- of 
the farming population, and serves to a considerahle extent as an oduc.a- 
iional medium. Hitherto, however, in the daily press and in this 
Journal, the interests of, those who -are not farmers but ,wdio want, to 
become fanners, of those' , who have just started "on the land,’'’ . who 
W'ant elementary knowledge, who" wish to, become acquainted with the 
principles of agriculture — or, rather, we, should /sayy:; of, farming— w.ho, 
in short, want to understand as 'well as to,' few, have' not received ns 
.much consideration as '.they meed. Elementary articles have been piib- 
lishcd, hut without 'system, ;■ and, the articles have only touched here and 
‘there upon, the vast' sub jeci'"', of farming.; 
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There lias been an uiidonbted want of a sA’steiriatised piibiication 
->of articles of educational value starting with hrst principles and pro-- 
• ceeding by definite stages through the various branches of the sciences 
-of the farm; it has long been our desire to endeavour to fulfil this want; 
and we are now able to announce that^ from the present issue lienee- 
Jorth^ we shall devote a number of pages monthly to the piibiication 
•of really elementary articles written upon a ' systematised plan, and of' 
notes and paragraphs of interest to boys and young men who want to 
obtain some grasp of the science of farming. We direct readers^ at- 
ientioii to these Farmer Boys' Pages; from men of experience and 
teachers we invite suggestion as to the improvement of the Pages ; from 
the younger generation we invite suggestions as to subjects upon ciiich 
fcliey would like to have articles more partienlarly^ and from them also 
invite inquiries and correspondence generally connected with their 
study. It is our desire to make these Farmer Boys'’ Pages as helpful 
as possible to those who want to learn, and we shall spare no efforts to- 
■wards the attainment of that end. In conclusion we would ask all those 
of our farming readers who have sons working with them, or wlio imve 
apprentices on their farms, to call the boys’ attention to these Pages 
and reeoinTnend thein to their perusal. 

Interfiaffiifiai ¥etes*mBmy Gmmgs^essM 

We are informed by the Genc-ral Secretary of the ^fiiith Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress, which is to be held at The Hague from 
the 13th to the 19th September next, that the preparation of the Con- 
;gress; is ' ill, full swing, .and that -more than e,ight hundred participants 
from ' all ]>artS'Y>f 'the wnrldhave' had 'themselves registered as members, 
'Whilst Tiianv o:ffi,cial delegates have been appointed. The meetings of the 
'Congress, as well as the opening and closing' sessions, will be held at 
hndieveiiiiigen in the rooms of the Kurbans and of the hotels', of tlie 
■"‘"^^Exploitatie-Maatschappij Scheveningeii.” These i*ooms vrere already 
^'appointed for the purpose. . On Wonda.}^. the 20th of September, the 
inauguration of the monninent in honour of the late Br. Thoniassen, 
who died in 1906, will ' take place at the Veterinary School of the State' 
'in irtreeht. The excursionists will then go to the Northern Provinces 
,of .the ■Netherlancls, where -the most interesting towns and districts will 
he visited," and in some' places ' cattle and horse shows. will be organise'd 
'for the members of the CoFxgress. : ■ For^ those wiio wish to see another 
.■part of .Holland, excursions to 'the P.rovinee of Zeeland are planned. 
'"A preliminary programni'e,' of the . excursions is sO',on. to be sent to the 
•members. -'.All particulars concerning the Congress ' will be commiini- 
•c.ated 'in a detailed circular which, will he sent, in' 'due time, to all the 
'members, and which will likewise contain detailed descriptions of the. 
Towns and districts that are to be visited; by .the excuTsionists. 
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ii Mew Pmiemt Tim»' 

ilanufucrturBrs ot fi'iiil pj'esei’ves, wlietiier upon a comiuerciai seaie • 
or ill a si'iiall way oii ftu'JOr;, w^iiJ. {:)e interested to know' tliat a. new patent 
lever lid tin lias J'ust been placed on tlie nnirket by Messrs. W. M. 
ACoil’i-son & (Jo., Lid._, of Aiiniosiand,, Glasgow;, wliieli is daiined to ^ 
I'A'Ssess several adva;o.tagos over ike ordinary patteiii of lever lid tin. Tb.e 
ij],)e!diig is tl:ie full size cf 'iJie till, tlie top edge of tlie ],id_, instead 

of being left ^b*aw/^ as in a slip lid tin or the present form of lever lid, 
is properly finished by ‘'d'alse wiring,’' leaving a smooth surface, which 
iiiiiy tie ha [idled wit h perfvad safety. As a result of the opening being 
tlie fiiH circtimfererice, tliere is natin'a.lly considerably less waste in 
nsiiig the tin, whilst the tin is mor<i easily filled and emptied than is the 
case with the ordinary ceiiS. The tir can fxirtherinore he used when 
eniptied as a mug, pan, or can^ by aftming handles whiclrare specially 
provided for the purpose by the makers of the tin. The tin (tlie 
patented name of which is the ^‘^Lan-ewen’^) can be closely '''ivested^’ 
for packing or export, as a S-in. tin will go inside a 3:|:-in. one, and so 
o|ii: so that they can be si lipped Jceeping the ton iinder 40 feet ineastire- 
inent. Tliis is evidently a form oi.' tin which has come to sta;\% and wdiieh . 
is likely to supersede many older forms. 


mf Fs^uit frowt ©ape Celeny® 

Persons interested in the importation of fruit from Cape Colony 
into Natal will doubtless remember the prohibition which was made 
by Prochiiiuition No. 58 of last year against the importation of apples, 
pears, and quinces from that Colony on aceonnt of the pi’evalenee tliei’e 
ol tlie iasi'ci pest knewii as ilie codling moth ( ( poiuond'la). 
A j'urdmr Friadaniaiion (No. 54 of the piresent year) has now been 
issued amending the former order to tln^ extent of withdrawing the 
proliihiiimj in respect of certain disiriets of the Cape Colony winch are 
now free from the pest referred io. Accordingly tlie provisions of 
IPiaieiaination, No. 58, 1908, will not henceforth apiply to ajiples, pears, 
and qiiinces placed upon rail for Natal at any of the following stai-ions^ 
mi tlie Capt^ (loveniinaiit, Kaih vk-: — Sterhsirooiu to Madoar Lino: 

Maelear, Irixii, IJgie, Galherg, Xnka Drift, Maixonge, Elliot, Navar, 
C’rimoria, Xalanga, ITin, Ella, Ida, Emhokotwa, Zinga,, Iiidwe, IJin- 
I'.hmga, G lark’s, Dordrecht, Witte Hoogte, KonpN Leegle, Bird’s Eiver, 
(lien Wallace, Hasleton, Plazelmere, Penhoek, Klein Sclinur, Sterk- 
'Ftroam. Bast London Line: Putter’s Kraal, Bomhani, Bailey, I.esseytoii 
;Salt,",BowkeEs Park, Flower’s Halt, 'Birch, Essex, Imvani, 'The Camp, 
Tylden' ' Station, Tyldeii,, Waku, Goshen, Catheart, Gaika, Surbiton, Good 
Friday Kraiilz, Thomas River, Crow’s*- Nest, Toise River, laittlego, Grey- 
.■t'ownNPlatforni, Fairlie, ■ llolme, Stntterheim Road, Kabnsiey Gazella, 
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Aoiabele Jiuietionj Kei Eoad; Frankfort, Peeltoii, Blaney, Beiiiii, Lone' 
3 Tee Loop, J:'ort J ackson, Egerto:i, Ii rndaiizaiii, Ainaliiida. Cam bridge, . 
CiiisieJiurst, East London. Amaheh — Buitericorlh Line: Butterwortli, 
Aualjukazi, dbrieiii Bridge, Eagle, Silioia, Spiral, Koingiia, Prospect, 
Bleakinoor, Grays, Stockton, Boss Flail;, Anmbeie. Klnu William's 
Toivii — CoDh'huiim: Line: Yellowwoods, Breidbadi, King \Vili.iaii:i's Tovni, 
King ilait, i.ejgeldt, Sekainos, Pirio, Be be Xek, Willnierton, Fort Wiilte, 
klidilk.'driii, Xgwenya Halt, lledhill, Alice, Unidaia, Fori Beaufort, Klu 
.Kill, Krooniie, Adelaide, Prinieston, Bedford, Request, Eastpoori.- 
(Jiiri:ii;^iinvn-~—Tarhastad Line: Bowker's Park, CarFs Bust, LehmaiFs 
Ifrift, \Va\eriey, Morning Sun, Tarkastad. (Lrahariislown — Alicedak 
JAme: G ralianistown. West Hill, Coldsjtring, Atlierstone, Highlands,. 
Springvale, Alieedale. Lirahamstoivn — Kowie Railwau: Manley Flats. 
Biaaviw Ki'antz, Martindale, Trapp's \Ftiley, Gliinibcr, Batinii’st, Port. 
All reck 


Weights ef Grsm Begs^ 

hlr. P. J. Kroes writes to tlie Editor of the Fanners Advocate as 
follows: — ‘“Sir, — It is now laid dowrq tliat foi* tlie export of maize, bags 
must be used having a weight ol 21- fts. eacli, the exporter otherwise 
iTinning ti)e risk of Iris sl^ipinent not l)cing accepted at the coast. I 
considei‘ it my duty to draw tlie attention of exporters to tlie fact that 
tliey may have to weigh each bag separately, because the inanufacturers 
of bags are not keeping to a irnif orm weight as will appear from the 
following: I ordered a small qxiantity of 2-f h). bags, and, wlrllst lilli.iig 
those bags, it struck me that the bags w'ere very thin, and I decided to 
put tlieni on tlie scale ; I found tliai. most of the bags weiglied only from 
2 B), to 2 lb. and 1 oz. I returned the bags to the man I deal with and 
tohi iiim what I had discovered. Flo was immediately pre]sared to gi\'e 
me oilier bags, but before I aeeejited tlie new ones, I insisted that one 
out of the bale should be put on the scale. It appeared that this 
speeimen w'eiglied Bis., and from the same bale I got my quantity.. 
When illling tliese I noticed once more that the bags were not up to 
tile mark, and consequently I returned tiiem and decided to take a full 
bale of 300. The bale I bought was marked 2i lb. bags, and I thought 
'I had got over the difficulty, but my ultimate experience wars the same- 
as before. Of tlie 300 bags, 105 -weighed betiveen 2 and 2J lbs. each. 
■From the above it is quite clear that the manufacturers are very care- 
less, and I hope that the disclosure of the above facts may put an end 
to it, ill order that exporters may not suffer in future from such misre- 
presentations.'''' It wmnld be interesting to bear wdietlier any FTata! 
far:mers have had similar experiences. 
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111 order to alleviate tlie transport difficulties wliicli furiiiers are 
experiencing as a result of East Coast Fever "conditions in disiriets 
wliere the ealrile have been decimated by this disease, the Go\'eri}meiit 
d'laib .iniporled a shipload of mules, numbering over 900, from the Argeii- 
,tiiie Repnblie, for sale tO' farmers. The mnles were picked by Mr. 
-James Piecione^ and tliey appear to be a splendid consignment. The 
animals, after being examined by the Veterinary Department, are be- 
ing sent lip to two farms which the Governnient has hired for the 
purpose in the Camperdown Division, from where they will be issued' 
to farmers. As aniioniieed in an official notice by the Under Secretary 
for Agrienlture, the Department is now prepared to receive applica- 
tions for these mnles. 

Hmilsimrm 

The question of the insurance of crops against the ravages of hail- 
storms has on several occasions been mooted in tliia Colony.'* The sub- 
Jeet lias been on the agenda paper of the Natal Agricultural Union; 
enquiries have at various times in the past been made of the Department 
of Agriculture by indiviclnals regarding the feasibility of such a form of 
insurance; and the question has at various times been referred to by 
writers in the daily press. There are two ways in which the insurance 
of crops against hailstorm can be undertaken. One of these is by ob- 
taining the financial backing of an ordinary insurance company. This 
method, however, is not worth considering in Natal for a long time to 
come — not until reliable statistics are forthcoming from which the frm 
quency and extent of damage done by hai]storm,s in the various districts 
can be judged: for no insurancG company will undertake the busiiiesj^ 
until the risks are knoivu. The alternative method — and, in our 
opinion, tbe only practicable scheme under present coxiclitions— is that 
of co-operative insurance, eaeli person paying in proportion to the value 
of his crops. This latter method we recommended in 1907, in our 
■April issue (page 327). We suggested that at the end of ench season 
pa 3 nnent could be made out of the funds in hand in proportion to the 
■damage done by hail and in proportion to the funds in hand — ^tlie fund 
itself never being absolutely exhausted. We added that a guarantee 
to pay any definite proportion of damage done -wonld probably reiideT 
the association bankrupt the first season. 


Whether or not it is that our suggestion made in 1907 lias borne 
good fruit, we cannot, of course, say, but we 'are pleased to learn ibai 
''■a'^ co-operative hailstorm .insurance association, has been .formed in Ea.st 
•"Griqualand' upon the lines which vre recommended, the main idea of the 
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>scliei!ie bei'Dg tliat pajnients in respect of losses sustained are only to be • 
iiiMcb-' to the extent to which funds admit — pro rcda, of course. A descrip- 
linii o:i: tile seheine has been furnished to his 'paper by the East Griqiia- 
laiid correspondent of the Natal Mercury, from which it appears that 
wlieat, oats and barley cannot be insured for more tiian £2 10s. per 
acre: mealies^ £1 10s.; other cereals^ £2; and piotatoes, £10; but the 
Society will accept no risk where damage to an insured crop is less than 
10 per cent. Eacli member of the Society will pay an annual sub- 
scription of 10s., and the in-emium paid for insurance will be cal- 
culated on the follo^ying basis : — Wheat, 5 per cent, on tlie insured 
Taliie of the crop; side and winter oats, 5 per cent.; Cape. Algerian, and 
Egyptian oats, 4 per cent.; barley, 4 per cent.; other cereals, 5 per 
cent. ; mealies, 2 per cent. ; and potatoes, 1 per cent. When a crop has 
been damaged by bail the insurer must report to. the nearest assessor 
■w ithin 48 hours, and another 48 hours is given the assessor to inake his 
report; but wliatever compensation is given will not be paid until the 
end of the season, when the crop would have been reaped, Theii,^if the 
claims for damages exceed the funds of the Society, the claimants will 
Ije paid pro rata, after the working expenses have l^eeii met. 


This plan of hail insurance we i-ecommeiid to the attention of 
Natal farmers, wlio coHeciively suffer considerable loss every year 
through storms. It is the first practicable and feasible scheme ever 
adopted in South Africa; and it is just its practicability and simplicity, 
combined with the impossibility of bankruptcy, tliat must recommend 
it to groups of farmers who are desirous of insti'fcuting some sclienie of 
insurance against the annual ravages of hailstorms. We hope to hear 
sliorriy that the idea lias ^dunght on"’ in Natal also ; at any rate we re- 
commend it to tliG aitention of farmers’ associations, whei’e the idea 
miulvt be brought up at s)me of the monthly meetings. 


Watt/e Barir amt the Tammirng 

\\a liaA'c received, tlirougli the Commercial Agent for Natal in 
lamdoii, a cop;v of the Tanners' Year BoaV for 1909, tlic organ of the 
Ignited Tciiiiiers’ Association of Great Britain and Irebind, compiled by 
Charles E. and J. Gordon Parker. The publication, of course, con- 
tains a large amount of technical information of jio interest to readers 
of such a journal as this, Init it also includes some statistics of interest 
to Natal- wattle-growers, and there is also an article on ^^The Use of 
Mimosa Bark in Tanning Sole Leather/’ the coneliisions of which have’ 
a special interest for Natalians. From the statistical tables we learn 
that the imporis of mimosa bark from Australia into the IJnitecT 
Kingdom (London) cluring the last seven years have been as follows:— 
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2yS13 tons; IDOo, ;A3r50 tons; 1904;, 3436 tons; 1905^ 2-1)59 Tons; 
190li, 801 ions; 190'<1 i'GO ions; 1908^ 69 tons — from 'whioh it appoors 
tlial; ire .have .little to fear in tlie fntnre from Australia, lliis fact 
is more appaimiit we CAainine ilie ligures relating l<j imports 

ii'f);!! 8oiii-l) Atriia mid sliiiiv tlieir magnitude as compared with llie 
iinporis .irom Ausiralia, The imports from Sontli Africa^ oYor t:lie 
^amo j,ie.rjoi.L havti tjeen as follows: — 1902^ 11432 tons; 1903;, 10,0-19 
tons; 1904, 13,011 tons: 1905^ 11414 tons; 190(p 8^401 tons; 1901, 
15422 tojis; 1908, 159)64 tons. The imports of valonia, gambier;, and 
inYrabolams last year amounted^ respectively;, to 5466 tons^ 829 tons^ 
and 24)61 tons. It is interesting to note that^ according to the table 
whieli is given of imports of tanning materials into laverpool, the eon- 
sumption of extract has not lately been on the increase. The imports 
during the seven years 1902 — 1908 have Ijeeii as follows: — 1902;, 29,900 
tons; lOOth OO.OOO tons; 1904, 32400 tons; 1905, 36,000 ions; 1906, 
424100 tons; 1901, 43,000 tons; 1908, 43,000 tons. 

^The^ Year Booh also eon tains, as we have said, an. article on ‘’Tim 
lise of M.i:mosa ]>ark in Tanning Sole .Loatlier,'’ in which tli.e author 
gives the results of eare,fi!l experiinenis lie has carried out witli wattle 
bark (apparently jirineipally Natal;. . A sunmiary of these results sliould 
prove instructive to readers interested in w'attle bark production, and 
we aceordingly give the ''general conclusions'’'’ wliieh tlie auihor liir,i)." 
self has drawn up. He says: — "The oxperimenta as a whole seem to 
show that iniiiiosa bark is an excellent tanning material for the sole 
leather tanner, Ijiit that it slioiild always ])o hiended with other materials 
for both eeom.:iiny and conveniunoe. It is highly probable that a lilend 
of luirnosa ami iii)Ta].)o]anis wordd yield an exeolleut result. The nivra- 
fiolaiiis woitld iiii i’odmr^ the mellow tan that is needed in all tannages; 
i't wfudd gi\'e some souring pro]')eriies to the 'tan licpiors, liave a liene- 
tieial (‘fb'd: on tlu^ <M)]our and the goods both in the early stages of 
tanning and in iiid^^hing, and would probably improve the vveights and 
general (|ua]dy of i;he leatliers. 

"Mimosa liark would seem to he hen efu-iaf even in moderate ([nan-' 
titles in the ordinary ndxt'd tannage, in freshening up too mc4]«>w 
liquors oil account of ds. astringorU'V, as a filtering niaterial in tlie 
leaches on aeconnt oi its non-produetion of bloom, and as a dusting 
mater ial on account of.thexstability of its tannin and the readiness 
with which it spends. It would also seem that ininiosa bark was a 
promising material for the extract manufacturer on aecount of the ease 
with vvhich it spends. A blend of the readily soluble tannin with, say, 
five per ceiii. myraholams, would probably make an excellent extract 
for strengthening the layer liquors, and it is possible that a profitalile 
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With reference to the announcement appearing on page iOl of oiir 
■June issue, M'r. C. McQ-. Johnston^ the secretary of the BloeiiifontGiii 
and O.ILC. AgTiciiItiirai Society (Box 77V Bloemfontein);, writes us as 
follows : — -'“With reference to the advertisement of mealie prizes which 
has been offered by this Society at the 1910 show^ March 22aicl-B4tli, 
wliich prize you so kindly inserted in your Journal, I have received a 
considerable amount- of correspondence from Natal farmers. They 
raise the point tliat their 1910 mealie crop will not be ready to eoinpete 
for this prize. l¥ould you be good enough;, therefore^ through tlie 
mecliuni of your Journal to draw their attention to tlie fact that we are 
prepared to accept entries and certiffcates of this year’s crop, which they 
are now harvesting. In facff that was the reason wl'iy we advertised this 
special, prize so long before the show.” 

Fruit Drymgrn 

A coiTespondent writes ns as follows: — Twenty-nine tboiisaiul one 
luindred and forty pounds worth of dried fruit, exclusive of dates, were 
imported into South Africa during 1908. £29,140 could have been 

saved tlie country, as there is an abundance of fruit. Only a small per- 
centage of the importation comes from Great Britain and the Colonies, 
the bulk of tlie remainder of £24,869 comes from the United States, and, 
considering that the fruit from that country comes from as far as Cali- 
•loriiia and has to be sent 3,000 miles by rail to New York and from 
there by steanier, it is astounding to find farmers in this country neglect- 
ing such a valuable industry. That good stuff can be proclneed with 
care and proper management has been fully demonstrated at the various 
agricultural shows during this year, the dried fruit exhibited being in 
no way inferior to tlie imported article, and these shows ought to in- 
fluence the farmers to do likewise. 


Many fariners tTmiplain that they do not knoAV wliat to do w.itli 
their surplus crops, as the prices obtained at the eliief markets of Soulli 
Africa are often unsatisfactory owing to the large quantity of fresh fruit 
comiug forward, and apparently there is not sufficient demand. Other 
farmers complain that it does not pay them to send the fruit to tlie 
nearest market as the fruit gets too bruised over the bad roads, and they 
therefore prefer to let it rot on the ground, 5"et hy drying it in a proper 
manner, tliey could turn this all into money and have a good return for 
their trouble and outlay. It is, of course, quite useless to think of 
success if the fruit is dried in the sun and simply bagged. Stuff of this 
hind finds no favour because fruit dried in this old-fashidned manner 
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lias 110 teiiiptiiig look about it^ apart from tlie maggots^ 'wliiuli soon 
make tlieir appearance^, as, during tlie sun -drying process^ eoiiiitless flies 
are attracted and deposit ilieir eggs on the fruit. TJie ]:)ags_, always ■ 
more or less dirty alioAv^ the dust to come in freely and tliie fibre stielvs 
to tlie fniit^, ^viiieli is very olijeetionabie. In tlie first instance tlio :l‘i‘uit. 
Itas to be soided, as no bad ones must be used, then fruit like apples,, 
•jienrs, quinces, etc., must be peeled by proper fruit-peelers, and if apple 
rings are to be made a condniiation parer is used, w'iiich peel, coj*e, and 
idiee the fruit, all at the same time. Apples darken almost iniinediately 
after ])eing joeeled, and this can be avoided by dropping tlie fruit into- 
vauer in wliicli a little salt lias been dissolved. The packing must be 
thnie in a. neat nianner, papier-liiied boxes of: uniform, sizes all (30iitaiii". 
ing eriual Aveiglit must be used, and the contents and net weiglrt must be 
stcmeilled thereon. 


Tlie drying must, of courscg bo done in evaporaiors, w'lrieli nMjiiire 
no particular skill and Avhieh can lie attended to liy farmers' wives and 

daiighlers, wlio only need, from time to tinie to change rtu' trays and, 

rolhl them. Small evaporators with a drying snrfa,re cit; 8 and 1(V 
scjiiare feet can be used on any ordinary cooking stove wlrilst cooking is 
going on. Siicli, small evaporators are in use in nearly every farm- 
lioiise on the continent of Europe, whereas owners of large orclianis in- 
vest in evaporators whicli have a drying sui tace oi' 20 to GO square feet, 
with 12 to 20 interehangeahle trays and mounted on specially coii- 
structedl stoves, which may be used inside or out in tlie open. A large 
pvaporator dries about 105 Tbs. of apples in 12 ]iorn*s, and uses, during 
tiiat; time, about 80 lbs. of coal, or aii equivalent of wood, so tliat the 
cost ef production is very sinaTl. Tlie i>eels of oranges, citrons and 
pain pel inns, after Tniving lieen boiled in sngar and di'ied in an 
eva{)orator, are h(*s< known as “candied jied.'’ Ordinary ]iunrp,ki:n 

treated in a similar manner is turned into a very palatable ‘^dvonfyllf^ 

Watei'nielon konl'vt'is dried to perfection in siudi evapoi'ators, as well 
as candied fruit of any description. Vegetable farmers, wlio get only 
a small leiurn for their piodnce i.n the lieight of th.e >season, can do 
better l) 3 c diying their suigilus. Dried vegetables, lilce Ere^nch beans, 
peas, cauliflowGr, etc., will find a ready sale when notlriog else lint fresh 
cabbage is obtainable, and will be found 1o be an excellent addition to 
file otherwise monotony of the table, as they are nearly equal to the 
fresh article. These are soaked in water a couple of hours before boil- 
ing and then treated as tlie fresh vegetable. Kerbs of any kind inav 
also he dried, as also onions, tomatoes, potatoes, all of wbicli are articler 
of enormous demand in other countries, and fanners will fio well to par 
attention to this. 




THE JOHN DEERE STEAM PLOUGHING OUTFIT.— 1 . 

Ten furrows cutting swath lift. Sin. wide ; 2 and 3 acres per hour. 
( See Article,) 
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The John Oeere Gompnny Steam PleugM. 


By Leonard Acutt, J.P., Tongaat. 


Most of us are now familiar’ with the . working of steam ploughs^ as 
there are several at work in Nataly some of them introduced by private 
enterprise^ and two by the Government with the view^ of assisting 
tlie farmers -in the (well nigh) crisis which has been reached by the loss 
of draught oxen by the Tick Fever. Tliese steam jiloiighs are mostly 
those supplied by eTolm. Fowler & Co. and are worked by two engiiies^ 
one on either side of the field to be ploughed, across which tlie plougdis 
are pulled by wire rope. The w'orking of this type of plough was 
described by me in an article written for the Journal in May^ 190H.. 
entillerl Yisit to Yereeniging.'' 

Tiiere are besides these Fowler ploiiglis some few small plants of 
traction ploughs, ]:)ut tlie importation and w-orking of a full-sized 
‘Deere Company"s 10-furrow plough marks a new era in agricultural 
pi’ogress in Yata'!. ■ 

I accepted an iin'itation from Messrs. Morris Bros., of Empian* 
goni, to witness, not a trial, for the machine has already ploughed 
over 100 acres, but a demonstration of what the plough can do under 
crdinary ’working conditions. 

Messrs. Morris Bros, are meehanicians, and arrived in Natal with 
tl;eir father, Mr. George Morris, J.P.y of Durban, in 1882. Mr.. 
Mon-is, SOIL, was in tlu? sheet metal line, lus place of business being in 
wlint Wirs tlien Iviiown as ^tBaxterls Passage,^^ now Scho'o'l Lane. 
About 190G tlie sons went into partnership with their father under the 
vsiylo or h.rm of George Moiuis & Sons, their place of business being 
in IVilliains’ Pnad. Tlie business incluclecl many brandies, among 
wlridi may be named electro-plating and tlie making of gidvanised cor- 
ruga led iron tanks for mealies and water. 

The business wais closed down in 1906, and the sons, Messrs. P. B. 
and (;r. IT. Morris, wlio bad always a leaning towards country life, took 
u|), from tlie Government, the land which they are now working witli 
'tlieir new importation. 

The farms are Nos. 171 and 172, .Zu Inland Coast Farms, and are 
situate dose to Empangeni Eailway Station, and have a long fronta.ge 
to the Natal Government Pail way. The farms are together in extent 
some 1,000 acres. Tlie soil is apparently: a deep red loam, carrying 
"^'iumudi^^ grass. 

Thb farms are outside of the line within wliicli arrangements have 
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bei'ii iiKiOe 'will'll Sir J. Liege 'lliilett to erusli all sugar cai'ie grow^ii; 
aiid^ tiierclore^ uiitii liirther lacioiy poive'?’ is |>rovided, the ;far.me.rs 
o'ii'bsi('.ie the line 'will i'lave to l.ook to o'ther crops, a:iid Messrs. Morris 
Brothers are devoting tlieir attention to niealiogrowi.iig, a,iid are pro- 
pa'i'i,ng 250 aeres lor this seasoJi's plantings and, loteiid ve.!y soon to 
iau'e all tljeii* avaihi])]e land ciiltivatod and be on tlio li.,>o]v oat for 
'ti'resli iloids aiid pastures new,'' as their si:ea:m jiloiigli will recjuire a 
lot o.f land to keep it at work even hali: tiic* A'ear, arul far more than 
the 1,000 ac.rc^s or so wdricdi tl'iey ncw^'^ control Tliis neighl,) 0 'ui*- 
hood is filling up ra.pidly, Mr. Frank JAmney and Ids son liave taken, 
lip the adjoinh'ig Lirnis to Messrs. Mnrris Ih'os., and Mess],*s. Arnlrews, 
Brookes and Ijoga.n, Ironi Gi’oenwood Park, are talvi:r,ig np tlieir alloi.- 
inents, and work will proliably he lound, tor tiie plougli on these lands 
when Mnssrs. Mxnwis Bi'os. .iiave done iludr own, work, and. w'e may 
(‘vpect to see a very large acreage of niealies growing in tills district 
ill a few moil ills' time, tlie local demand for ■which staple is very ginar, 
and fair prices should lie obtained ivitliout going to tiie cost of railway 
carriage. 

The fondness of the. Messrs. Morris for niee.haii.ics is evinced by 
tiie work they Invve pnt inio 'their houses and other buildings, wlileii 
are all. most complete, and wherever the worlv of i:wo willing |:)aii‘s of 
iiands could add finisli to substantial Avork it has been put in. 

The dwelliug-lioiise- is most carefully fitted Avitli wire gauze fraiiies 
to doors and windoAvs and all openings. The machiiuvslied is a large 
building, and contains a, lot of machinery and tools, disc liarroAVS, mealie 
planters and every machine calculated to sa.ve latiour, and over all neal- 
ness and oi'der reign. 

Messrs. Morris Bros. Lave Iiad the qiieslion (,d; steam pkmghi,ng 
under their consideration for some years, and, from their reading, but 
mainly perlmps on advice rec(dved from, a brother in Canada, where 
(lie Deere plougli is largely used, they decided, to import a plant fi'om 
A'lneiuca* 

The engine, which travels on the land, pulling ihe plough ur 
ploughs, is a Peeves steam ploiighiug engine, double cylinder, ikDli.p. 
iiomimil, 9G“h.p, iiidicaled; width of driving Avheels 3 feet, diameter 
6 feet 2 inches. Working pressure 140 lbs. to square inch. Engino 
•fitted with both injector and feed pump and super-heater. Boiler of 
ordinary locomotive type. 

To the engine is attached a platform whicli is on tliree plate iron 
runners about 10 inches wide. In some of the plants noAv being made 
wheels are being fitted in place of the runners. 

Tliis platform carries a Avater tank and coal supply. 

Tlie coal used in a day’s -work is from 1,500 to 1,700 lbs. 
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The coal costs from 20s. to 24s. per ton at Empangeiii. 

Soin,kele coal was used at a cost of 13s. per torg but none is iio'Y' 
■obtainable. 

About 2^000 gallons of wetter is ' required per diem, and this is 
brought up from the well in a tank wagon drawn by thn donkeys; the 
•water is drawn from the wagon tank to the tank on the platform by a 
steam sA’plion, and the taking in water causes very little delay. 

To the platform above nientionecl the ploughs, or ^Tottoms;'’ as 
tliey are teclinically termed, am attached; these are 10 in number, in 
pairs, and are raised or lowered by' the operation of five levers. Tlr:! 
plonglis are not ihgidly hxed to the plai-form. lait are j-ittaelied l>y a 
h'iuge arrangcuient, so that they are only kept in the ground by, t'he liold 
they lurve of it. added to ilieir owm welsdd. 

The ploughs Iiave il^e high arched beam wlrieh we know as the 
^TjockslinttP but is called tlie Jolin Deere big eugine gang lO-luTtLOiTi 
pi'oiigli. 

Tliis arclied beam enables the plouglis to go tlrrougli foii'l la ml 
witlioiit becoming clioked, the arclied ])eam allowing tlie Tulilrislu grass, 
roots, etc., to clear. Each plough is fitted with a disc coulter ; this 
coulter acts as a safeguard agaiust stones or stumps, for in riding over 
such obstacles it lifts the plougli out and drops it again when clear of 
tlie obstruction. 

The levers operating the fi.ve pairs of ploughs are worked from the 
platform, and, on the outfit reacliiug the land to be ploiiglied, the 
levers are worked by a Avhile man and a native and the ten ploughs take 
tlie ground practically at the same time. 

The land which ivas being ploughed on the occasion of my visit Avns 
fairly level groiind, the tnrf short, and, in fact, all the conditions were 
most fa'voirrable. 

The depth of the cut Avas 5 or G inches, and this is quite deep 
enoiigli for hurl Alticli is to he planted this season. Tlie width of cut is 
about 14- indies per plough. 

After tin's ploiigliing tlie ground will be disc liarrowed. and should 
then be ready for the mealie idanters. 

The machines turned over an acre in 19 minutes wliile I was on it, 
and this in spite of a very long turn at the headland and a stoppagte io 
dear tlie pl.ouglis of lubbisl] in going over Avhere an ant-heap had been 
cleared ; and, from two or three hoursh obvservation of the outfit under 
Avorking coiidilioiis, I came to the conclusion that, given that the land 
Avas properly prepared, a 10 hours^ day should result in from 2r5 to 30 
acres of land being turned over, or, if we put the average dayks Avork at 
20 acres, tliis should mean 100 acres per week. One day a Aveek is al- 
ways required for a thorough clean and overhaul. 
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The working expenBes of thivS result would be per week: — 

£ s. d. 


Two w'liite iiieiu 15s, a. djry 1) 0 0 

One native. Is. (Jd. a day 0 h 0 

(){io wagon, and span for water G 0 0 

Five ions coal at 24s 6 0 0 

Oil, sundries, etc 1 10 0 


£22 19 0 


d.\:) wliieh must lae added wear and tear and upkeep, spares, etc., of 
plant. At any ratcn the cost of ploughing 100 acres, wliieh can be done 
i]i a week should not be heavy. 

I quite realise tiiat tlie plongli was working* iindei’ very ili\'<)iira-ble 
eireimistanccs, and 1. slioiild like to see it at work^ on land wliicli liad 
l.jCHMi cnltivatod. Still, when one bears in uiind tbe Tisiial fii'in condition 
of ordinary land after a crop of mealies has been taken off, one cjan- 
not suppose that tlie engine could not get a grip of vsueh land, and if tlie 
engine can grip there is no fear lait v/liat the work will bo done. 

It will, of course, lie understood idiat the ploiiglis are not reversilrlc', 
but rigs Inave to be laid out and the sods or ^‘gathered/^ as is 

done with ordinary ploughing with animal power. 

A fairly wide headland is required, at least 60 feet. The engine is 
to all appearance as solidly built as English, engines, hut the ploughs 
liave tlie regulation liglit American appearance, and there will doubtless 
be more fi’actures ilian with tlie English ):dough,s, but thi' parts ai’c 
easily replaced in. case of damage and at small cost and we niust, in. 
looiving at agricuhui’ai itna'hinery from America, always remember that 
tlie loading idea wiih Americans with regard to vehicles and rnaedrinery 
is, ilnit it is better to hare a lireakdown oecasionally than haul aboui; a 
large amount of dead weighl. 

11ie cost of the ovitbt landed, at the Point is about £1,500, and tlie 
weight ^,? , tons. 

I wisli particularly to avoid any expi'essioii of opinion as to tlie 
(.oniparative merits of one type of steam plougliing plant over another, 
but I niay say tliat this ‘^‘Deere’''^ plough plant is quite unBuitalile for 
the w^qrk: now^ bein^ by ^'FowlerV^ ploughs on the stiff soil and 

hilly, country at Mount Edgecombe, and 0,''oiigaat. For more imdulat" 
iug land, such Aes the Gate Ridge and Camperdown soils, the *^T3eere” 
outfit will ylo good work, and anyone going in for steam plough eul- 
tiyatiou in undulating country should study this new importation, both 
as regards its sriitahility for the Work, cost and working expenses. 

This machine, though being of reasonable cost, is still not witliin 
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the reach of the average farmer^ and a plant at half the cost,, and witli 
half the working expenses^ wonid be a boon to South Africa^ where 
animal life is so precarious. 

Messrs. Morris Bros, are to be congratulated upon their enterprise; 
they have done a pu])lie service^ and deserve the special consideration 
of the Land Depaidment wdreii they require more land, which, with 
this powerful machine to hnd work for, they w'ill assuredly do before 
long. 

The possibilities before the Empangeni district are enornious. 1 
am infonned by these wdio know this part of the country well, that all 
that great stretch of land up to, and behind, the Lower Urnfolosi Magis- 
tracy, perhaps 25,000 acres in extent, is for the most part suitable for 
the growth of mealies and sugar eane^ and let intending settlers be 
assured that they can get their first j>loughmg done at reasoiialtle cost, 
which is in view with this plant in the neighbourhood, and the district 
should fill up rapidly and become a large mealie-prodiieiiig centre, witli 
the larger outlook in seme years^ time of planting sugar cane, whmi 
factory power is assured. 

It is safe to say that, al though Messrs. Morris Bros, have been late 
in gietting their plant in working order, the result of their importation 
will be, that at least 1,000 acres of mealies wdll be planted this season, 
a very small part of which area could have been got in had the farmers 
relied upon animal power. 

Intending mealie farmers should pay a visit to Empangeni to see 
for themselves. 

Messrs. Morris Bros, will always be willing to show them the plant 
and the work it is doing, and besides the trip through the rich sugar- 
growing districts of Ztiluland is a pleasurable one, and, to those pass- 
ing through for the first time, an object lesson. 


Sitting down and waiting for something to turn up may he ])oor 
policy ; hovrever, that’s how the hen gets her chicks. 


The only way to gain a profit in any business is to pay strict atten- 
tentioii to the care of it. This applies more to poultry than to any 
other business. . . ' > , 
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l'>j ‘’Ak-<;u>In,dt.an'/' 

liioiitlis in Natal ton, al'tor iiJiio years lieid mih! taetory in 
C'eyloiy lias led the wndter to believe that any comparative remarks as to 
its ciilti\-alion and ina iiiifactii re tvoiild interest those concerned, and it is 
taloMi into consideration the limited supply of labonr the Natal tea 
hiriiier has at his comniand. But, making all allowance for tliis, one 
\> i’tin'i'-; ((» think more could be made of tlie existing areas under tea 
l)cth as to yield and ({uality: a far more iniportant consideiaition, as 
Natid has not tlie sole monopoly of the South African tea trade evem 
u’itli the benefit of a fonrpenny tea duty, wdiicli is not likely to be 
ill creased. 

It is an undeniable fact Natal teas have a strong growing pre- 
judicM' against them, whieli is being iiiefeased by the enterprising advere 
tisements of foreign dealers. He is well aware that an average good 
Indian or* (\\yloii Pekoe or Pekoe Souchong tea can be bought wholesale 
in London or Colombo markets at from Gd. to 7d., which, in respect of 
qualitj' and strength, certainly in flavour, is equal to, if not« better, than 
Xatal C olden Pekoe retailing at Is. or Is. 2d, It certainly goes farther. 
Tlie licjiior, though perhaps lighter in cup, is clear, pungent in flavour, 
and strong. 

Natal growers liavc to compete with, these, not by the cut-throat 
policy and sop of extra\-agMnt discounts, but liy giving i;he public a 
better tea for hhe same money, whi('h can he done liy a more systematical 
system of phi eking mid pruning and tlie exercise of considerably more 
cme in the \arions ]>rocesses of inanufaeture. imports of tea 

aiieumt te 1,598,145 Ihs., against a total Natal output of under 3,000,000 
lbs., and yet tlie Natal ‘producer has recourse to cutting his prices to 
secure ljuyers 1 

There is someiliing wrong somewhere. Tea is not a crop like 
mealies to be hastily gatliered and stored. On the contrary, fi’oni the 
day tlie tea. comes into bearing till manufacture is finislied, field, and 
factory work demand, most unremitting attention and tlie bush looked 
,4 upon as a source of an indefinitely continued annual income, possibly an. 

' ■ increasing one. 

As manufacture may be of most interest, we will start with 
“withering.'’ The bulk of NataPs tea crop is gathered in a few short 
iiioiiths, and withering accommodation for. this is nearly always insuffi- 
cient. Nine square feet of space should be allowed for every pound of 
green leaf,. . , ' 
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A good wither is absolutely esseutial to make a readily saleable 
artiol«\, and wlien leaf comes in fa&t^ and is spread inches deep on the 
floor or racks^ it does not ‘^Vither/^ but rots or discolours. Tea made 
iTorn tills, with every care in the subsequent processes, has a common 
taste, greenish, mixed outturn, and other undesirable points possessed 
ill common witb a good many pure Natal teas. 

Ill India and Ceylon^ wdiere aecinomodatioii uf<ed to he insufficient 
■and the importance of the above operation realised, open sheds were 
elected and fitted with jnte hessian racks. The cost of such buildings 
with unsawn tinibeig roofed with iron or thatched is incoiisidei able, and 
during any rush of leaf are utilised for surplus leaf. Naturally the 
wither is not so rapid as in a heated factory, but a natural witlier is the 
best in ordinary cii*cnmstances, and makes good tea. 

A word here as to racks. It is quite unnecessary expenditure fo? 
these to be made i:o roll up or tilt in order to remove leaf. Both 
methods liave been tboroughly tried. 'Fhey are ever getting out of order 
and sagging, which allows the leaf to collect and lie in heaps wliieh re- 
main partially unwithered, causing unevenness throughout manufacture. 
Liglit tapping under tlie jute rack with a 3-foot light rod made wnth a 
forward drawing movement will I’emove every leaf infinitely quickei.* 
than l)y aforesaid patent inetliods and is not so liard on the wear of ihe 
jute. 

Well withered leaf is quite flaccid: a handful pressed adheres to- 
getlier, and the leaf is light green witli the tips bright and silvery. Op- 
easionally, owing to climatic conditions or other causes, the leaf threatens 
io 'dry. Slioukl there he a probability of this the racks should he lapped 
under liotli edges towards the centre and. tlie leaf tliickened thereby. 
Wlien spread on the floor this is impossible without undue handling of 
the leaf itself. This causes in made tea. 

All glazed windows in withering lofts should be lightly wliite washed 
to prevent siinliglit striking directly on the leaf, which also causes xnds 
and spoils tlie flavour besides. Open sheds have their sides shaded with 
rough jute curtains to be let down when the leaf is spread. 

Leaf if weiglied after a good wither will be found to have de- 
ci'eased alMiut 40 per cent, in weight, sometimes more. It should not be 
less. 

Never allow coolies to tread or bruise leaf ; this will give reds. Also-^ 
do not liave tlie ^vitlleTecI leaf lying in heaps awaiting rolling. It will 
get heated, and the flavour spoilt. If plucking is coarse, wither is bound 
to lie uneven. ' " . ' « 

Eolliiig and Eollers. — Between the recent types with pressure gear- 
ing. Jackson’s ''Ecouoniic” and ^Tlapid,^’ Brownes ^^Triple Aetioir^ (old 
typeK there is little to choose, though with Brown’s latest considerably 
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more pressure eaii be put on, but this necessarily requires a pre.'oirLul 

motor. 

With aiijq however, the full amount of its advertised eapacity is 
never charged or any machine worked at a speed of over 40 to 45 revoiii- 
tioiis per ininiite. Eollers worked fastei’ tluiii this do not roll ; tlioy 
tear the leaf into unrecognisable fragments, but detected by the expert 
by the presence of red mixed with red w^iry stalks (tlie mid-rib 

of tlie coarser leaf) in the fine made tea, and the infusion is character- 
ised as . very mixed. 

lYell-withered leaf gradually acquires a twist during the first roll 
at a speed of 40 to 45 revolutions per minute ; over this spread the tip 
,and fine leaf will get spoilt, broken np into dust and lose fiavour l)y 
mixing with the juices of coarser leaf; it is a hash up in fact, and should 
never be attempted at either high or inedinm elevations, however fine the 
fiavour of the particular estates’ tea may be. One such shipiuent would 
mean the loss of their usual biryer. 

The objects of roiling are: By the first and second rolls to separate 
the fine tip and leaf from the hard stalks and coarser leaves in order 
tliat wlien the whole is passed tlirongli the roll breaker and sorter the 
fine will separate i'or treatment during fernmiitation, firing, and sort- 
!ing. If earefully rolled the bigger leaf does not separate from the 
coarser fibres, but twists and cpnsideraby modifies the number of ''h’eds'^ 
in the finer grades. 

Por the second roll only what may be called half pressure should 
be put on, and that even lifted two to three minutes in evhry ten to 
admit as inncli cool air as possible, preventing undue heating and con- 
sequent loss of fiavciir. 

i The tliird or subsequent roll (roller aecominodaiion pej’mittingp 
when full pressure is put on (with the same precaution) is to bruise tlie 
cells of the larger leaf as much as possible, thus rendering tlieir con- 
tlents readily soluble when infused. 

The usual periods of the three rolls are: First, 25 to 30 minutes; 
eeeond, 30 minutes; third, 30 to 35 and even 40 miniitGS. Some estates 
give the big leaf even a fourth of 25 minutes prior to rolling to take ii]) 
any twist it may have lost while lying fermenting. 

Before proceeding further, it would be well to still opposition to 
what will certainly be called unduly prolonged rolling by tea-makers in 
iN'atal, by pointing out that the aforementioned objects cannot possibly 
be performed in one operation, and also that if the rolling be properly 
carried out, ie., slpwly and with attention to the pressure ‘gear, no loss 
of flavour need be feared. Estates where the highest priced tea comes 
at elevations of 3,500 to 6,000 feet regularly pursue this system in. a 
climate Bimilar to hfatal, and 3 'early show a market average from 9d. to 
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Jld. per l*b. all grades in. It has another undoubted advantage: Welh 
roUed leaf is easier to sort into the respective grades with the least use 
of the cutter or equalise]-. The best of these greys the leaf. 'Good roll- 
ing twists the leaf in its wet state^ thus preserving the bloom and 
.minimising the percentage of dust produced. 

Possibly there are advocates of the one roll and almost immediate 
:'iiring. To these it may be asked: vVliat percentage of the lower grades, 
-Le.j Pekoe Souchong and Souchong do they produce^ and its highest 
Valuation ? 

In the first place this tea is not a true black tea, but may be classed 
■by the trade as Oolongs, and poor at that. The existing llavour with 
Natal plucking does not warrant this treatment, and;, secondly, they 
do not meet the popular demand for a full tiavoured liquor or go as far 
as tile imported article jorepared on lines similar to above, carefully pre- 
pared and sorted and sold for less on the London market. Should 
there be a sufficient local demand for this class of tea it might be an ex- 
periment tvorth trying for estates with insufficient withering or rolling 
power to produce a bona fide Green Tea with part of their crop. A 
boiler and steamer would be the only machine necessary in addition to 
their existing machinery, and during a heavy rush surplus leaf might be 
•made into Greens, and peihaps sell better than improperly manufac- 
tured black tea. This is done by some w^ell-known growers in the East 
for the American market. 

Poll Breaking and S'orting, — This inacliine and its work requires 
•every attention. It should not only break up lumps of lear but com- 
pletely sift the fine leaf only from tlie bulk as taken from the rolleh 
Often too niiieli bold leaf is abstracted, and, needless to point out, this 
has not received sufficient troatmeiit in the roller if it comes through 
after tlie first roll only. It will show greenish in infusion, besides 
weakening tlie liquor, its cells having been left intact. The circular re- 
volving roll breaker is little user! now. Brown's, Walker's, etc., all with 
•the liorizontal motion and revolving paddles in receiving box do the 
work well and quickly, and are htted with No. 4 size mesh, the slope of 
.wliieh can be altered to suit requirements. 

After every period cf rolling, leaf is put through as quickly as pos- 
sible, and the fine siftings of first, second and third rollings put apart 
to 'ferment and fire separately. 

The breaking up in roll breaker materially assists in keeping leaf 

nook 

Eermentation. — Messrs. Mann and . Kelway Bamber, seientists ap- 
pointed by the Government of India and Ceylon, have made deep re- 
searches as to the actual changes that occur during this period, and their 
-works on the' subject may be obtained ; but for practical purposes — ^1:ho 
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wither and roiling having been satisfactory — the leaf is spread on the" 
tjrays or floor in the femionting room set apart for the purpose in the 
coolest part of the factory^ and not more than four inches thick. Cover 
witli a damp cloth; the fine leaf sorted to be kept separate from, the big 
bulk, as it reaches the correct stage for firing sooner. 

The ideal ferment shows this of a very fairly even bright yellowish 
brown, which wdil develop when placed in the drier into the darker 
^Tmppery''’' outturn so much • desired by tasters. No fixed time can be 
laid downi for fermentation. The right stage is better arrived at by 
siglit, smell and experience. Some days leaf will never colour nicely, 
getting dark or remaining greenish. It is better to start firing such leaf 
about 2 to lioiirs after rolling, counting fiMin the time it is first put 

ill tiie roller. The filing of the big lailk may be proceeded with im- 
mediately tliis is finished. Large leaf never or seldom colours evenly, 
also leaf from fields wliich have run long from pruning and small leaf 
Jai (kind) of tea Imsh. The indigenous larg^-leaved kinds as Manipur 
and Assam varieties always give best outturns, more'' pungent and strong 
liquors with a maximum of tip besides, being easier to make good tea of 
in every way. 

One caution Messrs. Bamber and Mann are unanimous about: The 
cleanliness of all machinery. Boiler, breaker and fermenting cloths- 
should be washed every day. In some factories a mild solution of per- 
mangate is used. Fermenting cloths especially quickly get tainted and 
spoil tea, and it would be better without them than dirty. To ensure 
perfectly cleanliness one or two factories in the East have gone to the 
extent of using glass or marble ferment shelves, but polished cement 
well looked after is expensive enough and efficient. 

A free current of cool air should l^e allowed to play over fermenting 
leaf, «and a light, damp blind over windows is used on close days, some- 
times arranged so that a continuous drip of water falls on them, and a 
cool, even temperature not above 70 degs. Fahr, maintained, the coolei”' 
the better. 

Firing. — Drying the fermented roller leaf is an operation for which 
constant supervision is imperative. The latest machines for the pur- 
pose have been designed with a view to rendering the process practically 
automatic, but none are really so when entrusted . to the care of the 
Indian labourer with his ideas of tiino and temperature. 

The latest machines have an arrangement of flues by which the leaf' 
is, when put in, subjected to an initial temperature of about 220 degs. to- 
230 degs., which instantly checks fermentation, and slowly finishes at 
180 degs, to 190 degs., a much-to-be-desired system as this lessens the 
chance of overfiring. In this connection a caution may he impressed' 
upon Natal tea-makers. Most of the earlier driers have furnaces moro* 
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or less designed for wood lires^ which are iiiucli slower than the coal 
used locally, and this fact seems to be overlooked, judging by the fre- 
quency one tastes overfired, brisk or burnt tea. With old niacliines,. 
where no provision is made for temperature^ this should never exceed 
d9(j degs. to be on the safe side. The large automatic endless tray 
arrangements like the Paragcn do not seem suitable for fine leaf, and 
firing is mostly done by the smaller machines, as the ^^Sirocco,-^ 
“Venetian/^ and ^'Desiccator,” as small leaf even with every care gets 
frequently overfired in the big machine. 

With all types a measuring box containing a fixed (approximate) 
quantity of green leaf for tlie i^espective inaehines should be used and the- 
coolies kept from heaping up and '-'stewing” the leaf under a mistaken 
idea they are hastening through the work. Leaf thickly spread loses all 
‘'point*’ and pungerey, wlhJe the topmost leaves and the lowest get over- 
fired and taint the rest. 

Fine leaf should be fired first and separately from big balk. Mixed,, 
it may be assured that line tea will be burnt by the time coarser leaf 
is 'klone,''’ or this leaf will be taken oui only partially fired when the 
fine is ready. Fermentation eonseque.itly contiiines and leads to musty 
and mildewed tea if occasion causes it to be kept for some time in bins. 
In the East teas are never kept in store over one month and are always 
.'fresli. Charcoal firing undoubtedly tends to preserve the flavour of tea,, 
and, some well known men maintain, even causes it to improve by 
keeping: certainly no machine-made teas can come up to the old primi- 
tive ‘‘cliiila’' or charcoal o'ceu-fired teas, though efforts have been made 
with present-day machines to introduce sufficient carbonic- acid gas fumes- 
to preserve quality by means of charcoal burning braziers placed at the 
drauglit inlet, but the drawing poorer of the fans is so great that the 
airiount was practically ineffective. A new machine burning coke or 
cliareoiil lias, however, been introduced and meets with excellent reports 
f .I’oni users, and prices show improvement. 

Well-fired tea is best judged by the feel, and, of course, overfired 
tea is at once detected by smell when the furnaces are lowered im- 
.rnediately and all doers opened. The feel should just be crisp with a 
very slight spring in whole leaf. Coarse stalks cannot be fired with 
tea. These might with advantage be eliminated by the pluckers. Very 
quickly dried tea loses the fine shade of gold in the tip, and is nearly 
always brisk. Tea for dispatch should always be re-fired. This is-' 
generally done at about 180 degs. and packed just warm. Ee-firing is- 
always done no matter how recently the tea was made. ^ 

Sorting.— The machine generally in use on up-country estates with 
the smallest pretensions to possess flavour is the horizontal motion ■ 
eifter, fitted with ISTos. 24 or 30 to remove dust. Fo. 12 for Broken 
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Pekoe (or Golden Pekoe^, as this grade is known in Natal)^ No. S for 
'Pekoe^ 6 for Pekoe Soncliong, The sorting should be done the day alter 
majunfacture to allow the leaf to cool and get crisp. 

Natal growers have their own particular buyers to aceonixuodate 
and the sifting has to be done to suit requirements^ but the percentages 
with good plucking work out in Ceylon and India,, with al)ove-iianied 
sieves, Broken Pekoe about 30 per cent., Pekoe Soncliong 20 to 25 per 
■ cent.. Souchong about 15 per cent. ^Pea when sorted is never alloxvod 
to lie about but immediately stored in air-tight zinc bins. If left open 
tea is quickly affected by moisture, which it readily absorbs and loses its 
keeping qualities and flavour. No re-firing wdll remedy this. It may 
be well to mention that an undue proportion of Broken Pekoe is never 
attempted. It is artificial and apparent in the greyness of the sorted 
tea, being choppy and mixed in outturn. 

The high priced Indian and Ceylon Broken Orange Pekoes cannot 
be attempted with the general plucking of the poor average quality of 
the small leaved jat. It has been found the greatest of mistakes in the 
'earlier days of planting to put -out inferior cheap seed or seed pluckcid 
from tea in prodnetion whatever may have been the original kind, Assam 
or Manipur. The seed gets dsteriorateci by hybridisation and otlier 
causes. Not only h the yield slow and of inferior quality with little tip 
and hard leaf, but the bushes take long.er to come into bearing. With 
a good flush conies cn quicker by several days, and the plucking and 
priming more easily done (there being little undergrowth), with clean 
stems which run for sometimes over three years without pruning. 
Owing to climatic conditions and insufficient rainfall a very high 
light-leaved variety could not be recommended for Natal, biii. a really 
good hybrid seed can lie obtained for about £5 per inaund (80 lbs.). 
■The expenditure is more than justifiGd by subsequent results in evei-y 
way as the bushes answer quickly to cultivation and not produce an 
annual crop of seed and blossom which one learns with regret is used 
■sometimes to plant fresh acres. Cases are knoivn where proprietors have 
cut Gilt old N^China'^ tea and replanted and are satisfied ; it has paid 
them. Not one would contemplate planting from seed taken from 
bushes in bearing. If an estate does plant from its own tea a portion 
‘of the estate widely planted is kept for the purpose and allow'ed to 
grow into trees from which the seed is taken, and these trees are grown 
from imported seed from India. 

Much more can be said as to the comparative niethods of field work, 
plucking and pruning, but space forbids, though this is as important 
in the production of a first-class tea as manufacture only. Many planter^ 
aver that tea is made in the yfieU and there is as much diflerence in 
Natal methods of cultivation as in manufacture, more especially as re- 
gards pruning and plucking. 
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TILLAGE vmus SOD MULCH IN' THE APPLE OEOHARD. 


WHICH IS THE BETTEIi SYSTEM? 


^IHE (|iiestion as to whether the apple thrives ]jetter iiiider tillage or- 
ill sod has long been a subject of controversy among apple-growers and. 
oreliard experts generally in all parts of the world. What are the 
comparative effects of tillage and sod on the apple tree? Each, system 
has its ad\'oeates, but is there any material difference between the re- 
sults olitaiiied from oreliards under tillage and in, sod respectively such 
as would warrant advocacy of either system? And if there is any dif- 
ferenee^ which system has the lialanee of results in its favour? 

This is not the first oeeasion on which we have referred to this 
interevSting question. In our issue of January^ 1908 (page od)^ we pub- 
lished an article in which we gave the results of experiments conducted 
Ijv the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, having for their object 
(lie eliieidation of this same problem of aj^ple orchard culture. From 
these experiments the inference was to he drawn tiiat the apple thrives 
l.Hitter under a -sod and inuleli method of management than under tillage 
and cover crops. The Bulletin from which we drew our account of the 
experiments, however, omitted to refer to so many important details 
of tlie rnetliod of conducting the experiments that, although the con- 
ciusions drawn may have been applicable to the Ohio Station orcliaT'd, 
it will lie difficult to make proper application of them to many otlier 
eonditioiis. The experiments, however, yielded some interesting re- 
Mill s, and i lieir pul dieation in the pages of this Jo Kraal was, we ven- 
ture to hope, found iisefid ijy apple-growers in Katai. 

x\:nother important experiment, or rather a series of experiments, 
to uhicli roferen CO should bo made are those conducted by tlie Woburn 
Fruit Fai’in. At the Wo bum Expcriiiicntal Fruit Fariii, Ilidgeniont,. 
England, experiments witli tfccs in sod and. under tillage * Iiave been 
earricMi on for the past thirteen years, and have been reported upon from 
time to time by the experimenters. The Tliird Eepo]*t of the Woburn 
Farm is a treatise on '’’The Effect of Grass on the Apple Tree,"’ in which 
the methods employed, tlie resixlts obtained, and the causes of the effects' 
of grass on trees are very fully discussed. The eonelnsions of the 
Woburn l^hrm inYestigations as to effects arc as follows 

‘^'As to the general effect produced by grass on young apple trees, 
the results of the last few years have brought forward nothing which 
can in any way modify onr previous eonelusions as to the intensely 
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-.deleterious nature of this elfeet^ aud we can oiih^ repeat, that no itriiiiutry 
form of ili-treatiuent — inehiding even ihe eoiubiiiatio]i of bad planting, 
growth wotids, and total iiegle<jt — is so hariufiii to the trees as grow- 
ing grasps riUiinl tlieni; indeed, tlie hiegieeted’ trees in plot. 44, ■\vlueh 
lip to 1900 showed only a slight ad,vantage over the grass-grown trees, 
are now decidedly superior to them, both in size and vigoiii, w’luist in 
tlie similarly hieglected.- plots of standards the trees are but less 
vigorous ihan tlie normal ones/" 

The authors state that their investigation leads them to lielieve 
that water supply, food fitipply, and air supply are not the priiieipal 
causes of the , deleterious etfeets of the gravSS on the tjnes. Soil tern- 
peratitre is diseussed and dismissed a-s not being a prime factor, llie 
chief hypothesis set forth in this report as to the cause of the evil 
■effect of grass on the apple is that toxin is excreted by tlie grass roots. 
IMie stateiiient in tliis regard is as follows: ^Tlirect experiments seem 
lo negative the jiossibility of explaining the action of grass on apple 
trees HI the various ways Avhieh we have diseussed above, nvater. food, 
and air supply, and lead us to a eonelusion, ivliieli has also gracluariy 
lieen forced upon us Iw t.lie appearance itself of tlie trees tlirougliout 
the years that they have been under observation, namely, that this 
.action of grass is not merely a c|uestion of starvation in any form, nor 
of any simple modification of the ordinary conditions under wdiich a 
tree can thrive, but that the grass has some aetively inalignaut effc'ct 
on the tree, some action on it akin to that of direct poisoning.’'’ 

Here we have a definit^-^ opinion, formulated as a result of tiiirteen 
years’ experiment lug, that tlie practice of growing grass around apple 
trees is attended witli harmful effects. 

The latest experiuieni of ijuportanee of wbieli results lun’e been 
published is one wliieli was higun under the auspices of the New Yoric 
Agrieultural Experimeiit Station in 1903 in the orcluird of Mr. W. ]). 
Auehter, near Eotteher, New York. Such interesting resull'S liave limni 
obtained that we propose to give some aceoiiiit of the exiiei’iinent tor 
the henelit of our readers. A preliminary report on the experinumt lias 
/just been issued by the New York Station in the form of Bulletin I\4). 

314 from the pen of ]\lr. N, P. Hendrick. Two sets of experinu'iits are 

in reality being condueted, one on Mr. Anchters farm, and tlie other 
‘Ou the farm of Mr. Grant Hitehings, hut work in the latter orchard 
has not been earried far enough to warrant a formal presentation of 
Tesults. We may add that the investigations are to eontinue for five 
years to come. 

The Aucliter orchard consists of a little over 94 acres of Baldwin 
trees set in 18S'7 at a distance apart of 40 feet each "way. There are 

ten rows in the orchard, each containing BG trees. Kows 1 to 4, in- 

udusive, are under sod-muleh treatment, and rows 6 to 10 are tilled. 
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A few trees in each plot are not in the experiment ; the .miinber of trees 
in the sod plot actually in the experhnent is 118^ in the tilled plot 121, 
Previous to this experiment the trees had been mi cler tillage with an 
annual cover crop. Yariations in soil are few and slight. 

Management op Plots. 

The trees in the two plats of the experiiiieiit have received as 
nearly as possible identical care as to -sprayings pruning, and all other 
orchard operations excepting soil treatment. The soil in the two 
plots lias been managed as follows: — 

Sod Plot. — October 15, 1903, eight quarts each of orcliard grass 
and Ijlue grass seed were -sown per acre^, from which a fairly good stand 
was secured. To luake sure, however, of a good stand of grass, a second 
s(T!cliiig of sixteen quarts of blue grass, eight quarts of orehard grass, 
and tliree quarts of timothy seed was made April 21, 1904. During 
the first season tlie grass liora was well divided between tlie above three 
grasses, but the second year the orchard grass became cloniiiia.nt, mid 
Has increased in quantity, until now the plot is covered with an 
orchard grass sod. The gras 5 has been mowed on the following dates 
duiPng tlie five years of the experiment: — 

1904. — June 21 and August 23. 

1905. — Onne 12 and August 14. 

1906. — June 18. 

1907. — June 27. 

1908. — May 27 and July 4. 

The grass, if allowed to stand until haying time, would produce 
two tons per acre and when cut twice the crop would exceed this 
amount. The character of the grass growth is shown, in Plate 11. It 
was in all cases allowed to remain where it fell from the rnower as 
rile roots of the trees spread over tlic entire orchard ai'ea and there was 
therefore need to rnuleh the wdrole area. 

Tilled.. Plot. — The following is a Trieinorandnrn of the treatuKud of 
the tilled plot: — 

1904. — Plot ploughed June 7-11; ground harrowed June 13, June 
20, July 19, July 29. Cover crop of mamnictli clover soavu July 30 
and the seed harrowed in with a weeder. 

1905. — Plot ploughed May 30; rolled June 5; lianwed June 13, 
June 26, July 7, July 22, August 2. Mammoth clover smvn August 3 
and the seed covered with a xveeder, followed by a roller. 

1906. — Plot ploughed June 4-6 ; rolled and harrowed June 7 ; har- 
rowed June 22, July 20, August 2. A cover crop of oats wns sown 
August 2 and harrowed in the next day. 

1907. — Plot ploughed May 27-29; land harrowed May 31, June 28, 
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Jaiy July 27^ August 5. A cover crop of luammrih clover was 
sown August G and covered with , a weeder. 

IJOB.— Plot pLoiiglied May 23-26’ land harrowed May 27, Jiiiie 4,. 
12, 23, and July oL A cover crop of oats was, sown July 3.1 aud har- 
:rowed in the follouiiig day with a weeder. 

FeriiUsers Usir^d. — x\t the time this experiment was begim iliere 
were J.ew^ data to allow wliat food conditu exits the orchard lands of the 
State need. It wa s eonunonly thought that the apple lands of western 
New York need pliosphoric acid and potash, and that the land of wliieli 
that in the Aiic4it«er orchard is a type needs the former in particular. 
Por the first tlirec years of the experiment^ therefore, 400 pounds of 
acid phosphate w^ere used in the orchard, and cross rows 8 and 9, run- 
ning through the tilled and sod plots, were fertilised with muriate of 
potash at the rate of 400 pounds per acre. It could not be found that 
trees or cover erojs were any the better for the application of potash 
in tliese two rowSj and it seemed from other data eoniiiig in t^at the 
phosphoric acid ras being wasted as well. The fourth seaao#| 4P07, 
the general application of acid phosphate for the whole prcharcl was 
di’opped, but the iiuiriate of potash was continued on cross rows 8 aud 
9 ; aud the phosphate was applied on cross rows 12 and 13 at the rate 
of 11) poimds per tree; on cross rows IG and 17 the two fertilisers tvere 
combined in the quantities given above. Duiing the season of 1907 
no Gifeets could be observed on apples, cover crops., or grass. It is fair 
to iiielude, tlicieibre, that the additions of these two food constituents 
were not needed in tliis orchard, and their use was discontinued in 1908. 
None of the plots to which fertilisers had been applied in ,])ast years 
si 10 wed any effects in 1908, 

Ensux/rs of txie Ex^^E^^I,]^IK.N'T. 

The relative merits of the two treatments have been gauged by 
all iiiiportaiit characters of fruit and tree. The following is a suiu- 
niary of the Jesuits of the experiment: — 

The average yield on the sod plot for the five years was 72-9 liar- 
rels per acre; for the^^^^^ffl plot, 109-2 barrels; difference in favour of 
tilled plot, 30-3 hmTels. Estimates inade at blooming and fruiting time 
showed a far greater number of fruits on the tilled trees. Actual 
eoiiiit showed 434 apples per liarrel on the tilled land weighing 5*01 
ounces each and 309 apples per barrel on the sod land weighing 7*04; 
ounces each. The fruit from the sod-mulch plot was much more highly 
cirluiired than that from the tilled plot. Tlie fruit on the sod-inulcli 
plot matures from one to three weeks earlier than that on the tilled 
pilot. 

In common storage, frnit from the tilled plot keeps four weeks 
longer than that from the sod plot. In cold storage, the keeping 
quality of the two fruits is the same. ' 




THE JOHN DEERE STEAM PLOUGHING OUTFIT.— III. 
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Tile tilled fruit is decidedly better in quality, being crisper, niGre 
juicy and of better j&avonr. 

The advantage of tillage over the sod-innlch in the matter of 
tiniforinity of trees and crops is marked. The trees in sod showed 
abnormalities in foliage, branches, roots, and particularly in fruit- 
bearing and in fruit characters. The average gain in. diameter of 
trunk for the trees in sod for the hve j-ears was IT inch; for the trees 
under tillage 2T inches; gain in favour of tillage, 1 inch The dark, 
rich green colour of the foliage of the tilled trees indicated that the 
tilled trees were in the best of health. On the other hand the julloT/ 
colour of the leaves of the sod trees told at once that something was 
amiss. It needed only a glance in the orchard to see the leaves of the 
tilled trees were much larger and much more numerous, and that there- 
fore the total leaf areas were much greater. Leaves froni sodded trees 
and the same number (2,4-00) from tilled trees weighed and gave 8-T 
grams as the average weight per leaf for the sodded trees and 11*5 
grains for the tilled trees. The leaves of the tilled trees came out 
throe or four days earlier and reinained on the trees a week or ten 
days later than on the sodded trees. . The average annual growth of 
branches for tlie sodded trees was 1-0 inch; for the tilled trees 4'4 
inehes. Tlie average number of latrals per branch on the sodded trees 
was 3'4; on the tilled trees 6-7. 

During the dormant season there was a striking difference in the 
appearance of the new wood in the two plots. The new wood on the 
tilled trees was plumper and brighter in colour, indicating better health. 
The amount of dead wood in the sod-imilch trees was mucli greater than 
in the tilled trees. * 

The roots of the trees in the sod-mulch plot came to the very sur- 
face of the ground. How much these trees suffered by tlie destruction 
of roots in tlie lieat and drought of summer or the cold of winter can- 
not be said. In tlie tilled land (lie roots were found in greatest abund- 
ance at a depth of from three to ten inches. The circiimference of root 
systems in the tilled trees is approximately circular, but the circuiii- 
ference of the roots of the trees in sod is very irregular, indicating a 
reaeliing out of a part of the roots in response to a deniand for more 
moisture, food, or air to escape some evil effect of the grass roots. A 
fair way of comparing the quantity of the living roots of the trees in 
the two plots could not be found. The trees in the outside rows of the 
sod plot, where the roots could penetrate into the tilled land, with- -ut 
exception showed better health and grcciter productivity than the trees 
■in The inner rows. 

The average cost per acre for the two methods of management, 
not including harvesting, was 17-92 dollars (£3 14s/, 8d.) for the sod; 
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and 2447 dollars (£5 Is. 114d.) for tillage, giving a difference of 6-55 
dollars (£1 7s. 3|d.) in favour of tlie sod. The average net incoine per 
acre for the sod plot -was 71-52 dollars (£14 18s.) ; for the tilled plot 
110-43 dollars (£23 Os. l|d.), a difference of 38*91 dollars (£8 2s. 14d.) 
in favour of tillage, an inciease of 34 per cent, for tillage over the sod- 
mulch method of management. 

Tillage seems to he better than sod for the apple for the following 
reasons:— 

The results of 120 moisture determinations in the Anchter orchard 
sliow that the differeiices in tree growth and crop in the two plots of 
this experiment are mainly due to differences in moisture, the tilled plot 
having most moisture. As a eonsequenee of the reduced water supply in 
the sod plot, -there is a reduced food supply; for it is only through the 
medium of free water that plants can take in food, iknalysis show thar 
the differences between the actual amounts of plant food in the two 
plots are very small. 

Analyses show that there is more humus in the tilled pldt than in 
the sod plot, contradicting the oft-made assertion that the tillage method 
of managing an orchard /Turns .out the humus.” 

At a depth of six inches, the tilled soil is 1*1 degree warmer in the 
morning and 1-7 degree at night, than the sod land; at twelve inches 
the soil is 2*3 degrees ’warmer in the morning and 1-8 degree in the 
evening. 

are justified, without the presentation of specific data, in 
saying that a tilled soil is better aerated than sodded land.”’’ 

Soil investigators are well agreed tliat beneficial micro-organisms 
are found in greater numbers in a cultivated soil than in others. 

Application op Eesults. 

In concluding, the folloAving paragraphs from the BiMdiu will, 
we tirink, be found of practical value by apple-growuu\s in this (4)]ony; 

The W'ell-heing of nearly all the plants which minister to tire needs 
of man is improved by tillage. It does not appear from tliis experi- 
ment that the apple is an exception. This fruit responds to high cul- 
tivation in the nursery row; it seems to continue to do so when trans- 
planted to the orchaid. Eesults as positive as in the experiment can 
be^made very comprehensive. They will, it is believed, apply to all 
varieties of apples, and to all fruits, for that matter, and to practically 
all fruit soils and conditions. It should not be expected, however, that 
■sod will be deleterious in the same degree under all conditions. It 
should be expected, for instance, that in a deep soil, where the apple 
roots can escape from the grass roots, or in one containing a great 
amount of soil moisture, the harmful effects of the grass wdll not be 
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’60 marked as otherwise. The experiment does not show that apples can- 
not be grown in sod. There are many orchards in Few York which 
would prove the coritiary. It suggests, however, that apples thrive in 
sod, not because of tlie sod, but in spite of it. The fact that there are 
many thrifty orchards in sod in Few York is not proof that these 
orchards would not do better under tillage. 

In considering the two methods of management, of all the factors 
effecting the growth of trees in this experiment, conservation of mois- 
ture should receive first attention from the apple grower. Tiie state- 
ment is affirmed not only by the results in the Auehter orchard but in 
practice the world over. . The climate of Europe is moist; soil orchards 
are the rule there. Fear the Atlantic seaboard in America, as in Few 
England, where tlie rainfall is compaiatively high, thrifty orcliards are 
found in sod. In the western fruit regions where irrigation is practised, 
:sod orchards are hardly to he found; -water is purchased and must be 
conserved. In irrigated lands tillage is found to be the best means of 
moisture conservation. Moisture is by no means the only factor to be 
considered in the controversy over the sod and tillage metliods of 
■management, but it appears to be the chief one. ■ 

Tlie statement is often made that trees will become “^hidapted'’^ to 
.grass. There is nothing in this experiment to indicate that this is the 
nase. The sodded trees began to show ill-effects the first year the 
orchard was laid down to grass, and each succeeding year has seen 
greater injury. Trees can hardly become adapted to thirst, starvation, 
asphyxiation and poison. 

To manage the soil of an orchard properly requires nice adjust- 
ments and delicate balancing for each particular ease. Soils vary much 
and all are complex; quile diverse chemical, pliysical and biological 
changes take place in diverse soils. Every apple-grower, therefore, has 
a problem of his own. But the individual problem can be best solved 
by tlie rational application of the ordinary laws of nutrition and 
growth — ^those wliich apply to cultivated plants in general. The apple 
is not unique among plants. 


The largest eggs are produced by steady layers. 


A cross hen — that is, one that will peck at you if you reach to* 
'ward her while on the nest— generally makes the best sitter. 
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Onion Oulture. 


Bj W. E. Beattie, 

Assistant HortieiiJiimst, U.S. Bureav of Plant Jndiisiry 


The eBseiitial requirements of a soil upon which to grow onions profit 
ably are a high state of feitility, good ineclianical condition in order 
tliat the crop may be easily worked^, sufficient drainage, and freedom 
from weeds. If a soil has the proper meehanieal properties— that is> 
if it contains sufficient sand and humus to be easily worked^ is reten- 
tive of inoistiire and fertilisers, and is capable of drainage — -all other 
requirements can be met. At least three types of soil are being ex- 
tensively planted to onions in tliis country, the one conrnion essential 
being proper mechanical condition. 

Cultural Methods. 

The onion belongs to that class of crops which gives best results 
under very intensive culture, and the greatest yields are secured ^yhere■ 
a moderate acreage is planted and the work conducted in a most thorough 
manner. There is nothing technical or difficult about the growing of 
onions, but close attention and frequent cultivation are essential. Once 
the weeds get. a Btart, the cost of production will be greatly increased, or 
ttie cu'op ina^y be lost altogether. 

l^REPauATioisr OF jSTew Land. 

As a general rule new laud is not adapted to oniun growing inilil 
it lias Isecn worked one or two }'eai‘.s witli otlier crops. Onions sliould 
follow some crop tlmt lias been kept under tlie hoc and free from, weed tlie 
previons season. Mealies, beans, and potatoes are suitalile cro|)s witli 
udiicht to precede onions. Mnck and sandA' soils may in some easevS be 
brought to a suitable condition for onicns the first season, Init tlie 
htting will have to be very thoroughly performed. The land sliould be 
ploughed in the antumn, then re-ploughed in the spring, afler which 
numerous harrowings and doulitless some hard Avork will be requii'cd to 
get the soil in suitable shane. 

If necessary to mamirc the land heavily befoin phinting to onions^ 
it AAulI be desirable to plant some farm crop one season, then apply the 
manure during the autimin in order to give it time to becom(3 in- 
eorporated Avitli the soil. Owing to the value of good onion land it 
Avonld not be advisable to devote it to general farm crops for any ex- 

* Abridged from Farmers’ Bulietiii No: 354 of the United States Dispart incut of 

Agriculture, 
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:teiided period^ altliougli the maize is frequently planted and oats or rye 
are sometimes used in the iSrorth.- Cowpeas may be of great service in 
bringing new land into shape for planting to onions. 

Crop Eotationt. 

Onions should not be planted on the same piece of land year after 
jear^ and some system of crop rotation should be maintained. Care 
should be taken^ however^ to use crops in the rotation that will not be 
■ exhaustive of the high fertility necessary in the onion land. During the 
yjears- when the land is not devoted to onions it can be planted to some 
.tnick crop that will give a return ‘that will Justify the application of 
large quantities of fertilisers^, or, better^ to a leguminous crop to !je 
turned under as green manure. Continuous cropping with onions will 
•cause the land to become infested with both disease and insect enemies 
that will sooner or later injure the crop to such au extent as to render 
it unprofitable. 

Preparation- of the Soil. 

. Assuming that tlie land intended for planting to onions is capable 
'Of being bi ought to a good mechanical condition, fertile/well drained, 
and reasonably free from weed seeds, the first step in the production of 
the crop will be to plough moderately deep, then harrow, disc, roll, and 
drag until the soil is smooth and mellow to a depth of 4 or 5 inches. 
The method of preparing the soil will depend somewhat upon its char- 
acter, the manner of planting to be followed, find the requirementB for 
irrigation. There are few truck or other crops that require so careful 
fitting of the soil as do onions, and it is essential that the fertilisers be 
well mixed with the soil. . . 

On soils tliat are naturally well drained and where surface water 
can not acciiimilnte, the plongliing may be clone in large blocks, but 
where the opposite eomlitions are found or irrigation is practised it may 
be necessary to ploiigli tlie land in narrow beds. In the case of insaffi- 
cient drainage it will l)e desirable to throw the soiD together into beds, 
leaving a double furrow between each bed to carry off surplus water. 
Where the flooding system of irrigation is practised the beds niiist be 
levelled and a system of ditches and ridges provided for distributing 
and controlling the water. Where it is merely desired to secure sur- 
face drainage the beds may be from 75 to 150 feet in width, but for 
irrigation purposes the bedb a le generally but 12 or 15 feet in width. If 
spiing ploughing is practised the soil should be harrowed closely behind 
the plough in order to prevent drying out. 

For cutting and pulverising the soil there is perhaps no tool as 
' servieeahle as the disc harrow. There is a type of disc having four 
gangs, in two sets, one combination in front of the othea^ and so ar- 
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ranged that the soil is first turned to the centre and then turned out-* 
ward again by means of the rear ^combination. This tool turns the 
soil twice and leaves it in a level condition. 


For imparting tlie final smoothing touch to the soil before planting 
there is a device consisting of a large number of small discs set in a 
wooden frame wliicli does about the same work as a steel rake^ but in a 
rapid maimer. A drag or float made from several pieces of scantling 
nailed together may be used for this purpose,, or if the ?soil is very loose 
a roller shoud he run over it. The final levelling should be performed 
with a tool that wdll fill and obliterate all tracks or depressions in the 
soih leaving a smootlg even seed bed for either seed sowing or trans- 


planting. 


FniniLiSEits. 


As the onion is an intensive crop and yields great quantities of 
marketable bulbs for the area planted/ the grower is Justified in 3iianiir- 
iiig iieavily. It wwaibl be difficult indeed to niaive the soil too rich for 
onions provided the manures are tho»’oughly hicorporated with the soil. 
A liea\;v a])plieation of freslq raw manure just before planting would 
have an injurious efl'ect, but where the nm.im.re is well rotted and 
^uniformly applied theie is nothing to be feared. 


sinimal Manures. 

Tliere is perhaps no fertiliser so well adapted to the production ol: 
onions as plenty of clean^ well-composted stable manure^ and the quan- 
tity and frequency of application will depend upon the nature of the 
land under cultivation. The Bermuda onion-growlers of Soutli-AVestern 
'.Texas apply as high as 20 tons of slieejp and goat inairiire to an acre 
every three years. In addition to the manure there is used l/fOO to 
2d)00 pounds of cotton-seed meal or commercial fertilise!’, and sonie- 
iiiiies a top-dressing of nitrate cf soda. This shcaq) and goat iiianiire is 
froin animals tliat are fed largely upon cvitton-seed iiieal, is saved in the 
corrals in a climate W’-here tliere is very little rain,, and it contains tlia 
essential fertilising ingredients in. very high percentages. I'fiio iiianure 
is first piled wdiere a little water can bo throw'ii over it and is composted 
for several months before spreading on tlie land. Tlie best results from 
ibis manure are not realised until the second or even tlie third year after 
its application. 

All stable manure used on onion land should he well eoinposted be- 
fore use and then spread upon tlie land several niontlis ])efore planting 
to onions. , ' 

Large quantities of fresh mannre applied to onion land Ju>st before 
planting will have a tendency to piodiice air over-growth of' tops at the 
expense of tlie bull s. This is especially true on irrigated lands and 
soils tliat are naiurally moist. 
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Gommercial Fertilisers, 

Wliere there is aix abundance of humus matter in tlie soil the onion 
crop will be greatly benefited by moderate applications of high-grade 
eoininercial fertilisers. A fertiliser that is suited to the growing of 
onions should contain 4 to 5 per cent, of nitrogen^ 5 to 7 per cent, of 
phospliorie acid, and 8 to 10 per cent, of potash. 

If it is ■ found desirable to secure the ingredients and mix the 
fertiliser at home, the following materials and proportions are suggested * 



Pounds. 

Nitrate of Soda, 14 to 16 per cent. Nitrogfeii 

300 

Dried blood 

500 

Acid Phosphates 

... Bod 

Muriate of Potash, 50 per cent. 

400 


The ingredients of these fertilisers should be mixed until shortly 
before they are to be usd, as there is danger of loss from cliemical action. 
In mixing, the proper quantity of all ingredients should be weighed and 
dumped together in a heap on a clean, tight floor. The work of mix- 
ing can be done by shovelling over three or four tiines, but slioukl con- 
tiiiiie until all lumps are broken and the mass has assumed a uniforin 
colour and appearance. 

Commercial fertilisers should not be applied until shortly before 
sowing the seed and should be uniformly distributed and thoroughly 
worked into the soil. There are one-horse fertiliser distributers that 
scatter the fertiliser broadcast, but where an amount not exceeding 
1,000 pounds of fertiliser to the acre is being used the work of distri- 
bution may be performed by means of a common grain drill having a 
fertiliser attachment. On a small scale the work is generally performed 
by hand. 

limy growers follow the practice of applying only a part of the 
fertiliser at planting time, reserving the balance to be put on as a top- 
dressing at some time during tlie period of cultivation. This plan is 
especially desirable where onions are grown during the winter, as the 
application of the lughly nitrogenous fertilisers in the autumn is liable 
to promote a soft growth that will be injured by cold. If the fertiliser 
is not put on until the cold weather is over, the crop may be forced 
without danger of injury. For this purpose only those fertilisers of a 
very available form will answer. Mtrate of soda is frequently used as 
a top-dressing during the height of the growing period. 

Propagation. 

Propagation from seed is conducted by three more or less distinct 
methods: First, bv sowing the seed in the rows where the crop is to grow 
and mature ; second, by sowing the seed in specially prepared beds and 
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transplanting tlie seedlings to the open ground ; thirds by first growing 
Bets from seed and then, after keeping them through the winter, planting 
them in the field to produce the crops of mature bnll)S. Of tliese three 
methods the one first mentioned of seeding in the rows tvhere the crop 
is to mature is the only one that is practical on a very large scale. 
Planting sets and transplanting have their advantages, Ijiit could not be 
applied on a large scale owing to the amount of labour required. 

Planting the Seed, 

In the northern onion-growing districts the seed is sown as early 
in the spring as the soil can be brought to the proper condition. While 
it is desirable to plant quite early it never pays to sow the seed before 
the land is in the best possibly condition. When the soil has been 
brought to a smooth, even surface and is fine and mellow, the seed is 
sown by means of one of the common seed drills, of whicdi there are 
several makes upon the market. The hand drills, which sow one row at 
a time, are extensively employed, but many of the largei’ growers em- 
ploy a gang of drills hitched together and plant from five to secen rov/s 
at once. A iiiore even distribution of the seed will be secured by the 
use of the single-row hand drill owing to the closer attention that can 
be given the one machine. The first row may be planted with a line, 
and after this the marker on the drill indicates the next row,. The 
drills are so arranged that the shoe and covering blades can be regulated 
to cover the seed at the proper depth, which will vary with different 
Bdil'S. In heavy or moist soils the depth to cover the seed should not be 
more than one-half to three-fourths inch, while on loose and sanely soil 
the seed may be covered an inch or more. 

Planting Distances and Seed Required to Pkint an Acre. 

Where hand cultivatioii is practised throughout, the usual distance 
;hetween rows is 12 or 14 inches. Where horse culture is e]U]:»lo\'<nl the 
distance between rows varies between 24 and 36 inches. I'lic* qiiairtity 
of seed required to plant an acre will depend both upon the distsinco 
between rows and the purpose for -which the onions are being grown. 
Pop the growing of standard market onions in rows 14 indies apart, 
ahoiit 4| pounds of first-class seed will be required. Wltli tlie rows 3 
feet aparh but 1| or 14 pounds will be necessary. Wliere it is desired 
to produce small onions for pickling puinoses, tlie anioiiiit of seed may 
be as great as 25 pounds to an acre. Good seed is essential, and. if there 
is any doubt regarding the vitality of the seed it BhoulcV be tested before 
|}laiiting by eoiiiiting and planting four or five hundred seeds in a 
window ]}ox and. then determining the germination by counting the 
seedlings after ten days’ oi two Weeks’ time. Old and inferior seeds 
are not only bnv in ]>ereentage of germination, but lack the vitality 
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necessary to produce strongy healthy plants. There are dealers who 
make a speciality of securing and furnishing extra-quality onion seed^ 
aiidj while their prices are often somewhat above the general market^ 
the seed furnished by them is always preferable to ordinary seed. 

Thinning. 

Experimental growers are frequently able by using extreme care 
in regulating) the drills to distribute onion seed in rows where the 
crop is to mature so that little thinning will be necessary. Thinning is 
generally left until the time of the first hand -weeding, Tvlieii all thick 
bunches along the rows are thinned to a uniform stand of eight or ten. 
plants to the foot. It is always well, however, to allow for consideral)le 
loss of plants, and unless the plants are so thick as to actually crowd, 
thinning -will not be necessary. 


Transplanting Method of Groiving Onions. 

iTlie transplanting process, often spoken of as the ‘hiew union eui- 
•ture/''' is merely a iriodirication of the regular seeding method. The 
objects gained by transplanting are an earlier crop, a uniform stand, 
and bulbs of more regular size. Practically the entire Bermuda crop 
of the Southern States is handled in this manner. Where a small area 
is to be grown, the transplanting process is the ideal method, but for 
large acreages and where labour is difficult to obtain this would not be 
practical. After transplanting, the seedlings will require rain or water- 
ing in order that they may start and for this reason the transplanting 
process is practically limited to areas wdiere some form of irrigation Js 
nvatlahle. 

In growing onions by the transplanting method the seed is sown 
in greenhouses, liotbeds, cold frames, or specially prepared beds at the 
rate of 3| or 4- pounds for each acre to be planted. When the seedlings 
are grow-n under cover, tliey ain given the necesse.ry attention regarding 
Watering and ventilation and kept growing quite rapidly until near the 
time for setting them in the open ground, iks planting time approaches, 
the seedlings are '^Tiardened*^ or prepared for transplanting by increased 
ventilation and exposure and by withholdiug water. When ready to 
transplant, the seedlings should be somewhat smaller than a lead peneil 
and rather stocky. Tlie plants are lifted from tht' seed bed and the 
roots and tops both trimmed somewhat. They are then packed neatly in 
fihallow boxes for removal to the field where they are to be planted. 

Various methods are employed for handling the plants in sotting. 
As a riile, a line is issed and the land marked to indicate the ]ocati<m 
of rows. Severah methcds are employed for marking the distanc.e be- 
■ ttreen planls in the rows ; cne method is by means of a line with small 
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lead or brass indicators at regular intervals; auotlier nietliod is by 
means of a board having notches or Jioies in whicli a pointed dibble is 
thrust to form a iiole in whieii to set the plant. A inarkiiig device 
miieli used by the Bernmda onion-growers in Texas consists of a sec- 
tional roller with tlie sections the saiue distance apart as the distance 
between the rows and each section provided with conical pins to form 
the holes in which the plants are set. The objection to the sectional 
roller marker is that it can not easily be drawn in a straight liiie^ and 
straight rows are essential to good cultivation,. 

After marking the land, the plants are dropped ahead of the 
planters, or they may be kept in the trays and simply removed as 
planted. The transplanting process consists mainly in pushing the root , 
end of the seedling into the soil with one linger and then iirmiiig the 
soil about the plant. This work is very laborious and can only be 
performed economically by very clicap labour. A sniali plough, such as 
is gfeneraliy included with the attachments of the wheel hoe, is often 
employed for opening a furrow in which to set the small onion plants. 
As tlie plants are set the soil is eitlier drawn about them by hand, or the 
plougli may again be used for this purpose. 

Propagation by Sets, 

use of sets is stiU another inodilication of the regular seeding 
niethod, in wliieli the seed is planted one year to form the sets from 
which to grow a crop of matuTe onions the following year. Like the 
transplanting process, the use of sets is liinitecl in its application. 
Onions grown from sets will ripen earlier tha^ii those from seed sown in 
the field, but tlie use of sets for commercial onion-growing is not so 
practical as transplanting seedlings. In planting oiiitvn, sets a furrow 
about 2 iiielies deep is opened, tlie sets Iieing dropped about 3 inches 
apart and .firmly covered. Lor best results the sets should be placed in 
an upright position. Tlie quantity of sets required to plant an aoi’e 
will depend upon their individual size and planting distances, but it is 
generally between eight and nine bushels 

' Methods of Tillage. 

The cultural requirements of the onion are frequetit shallow 
'Stirring of the soil and freedom from w'ceds. Tlie feeding roots of tlie 
onioiv run close to the surface of tlie soil and should not be disturbed 
by deep cultivation. S'onietimes a heavy rain immediately after seeding 
will so pack the surface that the seedling can not break through. Under 
such cireiunstauces it will be necessary to slightly break the surface by 
means of a steel rake or a rake-like attachment on a cultivator. As 
soon as the plants are up and the row can be folIow’'ed the cultivator 
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siicniid be started to loosen the soil^ which is always more or less com- 
pacted during seeding. 

Hand Gultivation, 

Where the rows are 14 inches or less apart^ the work of caring for 
the crop must all be done by hand, hFor this purpose the wheel-hoe tools 
of various types are essential. These implements are provided with 
several kinds of hoes, cutters^ and sweeps designed to work the soil away 
from the plants, to shave the surface and destroy weeds and to stir the 
soil and work it back around the plants. Onions grown on muck and 
alluvial soils will require from eight to fourteen workings with the 
wlieel-hoe implements; on sandy soils it will not be necessary to cultivate- 
so frequently. 

Several types of wheel-hoe are- in use, but those having a single 
wlieel and passing between the rows are most desirable. 

Horse OiiUivation. 

In sections where onions are grown on a soil that is not well 
adapted td hand culture the rows are placed 30 to 36 inches apart and 
the cultiwation is done , by means of “horse -drawn tools. This is par- 
ticularly true where onions are grown on the ^^black waxy’^ soils of' 
Texas and other soils of the prairie lype. As with hand culture, fre- 
quent shallow stirring of the soil is essential, the work generally being- 
performed with one of the harrow-tooth cultivators. An implement ■ 
known as a weeder can be used for breaking the surface before the seed- 
lings appear: also for general cultivation by removing a tooth at the 
point where the rows are located 

Hand Weeding. 

It is well-nigh impossible to produce a crop of onions without some^ 
hand weeding. Turing favourable seasons the strictly liand work may 
]>e reduced, to but one or two weedings, but a greater number will be' 
necessary during rainy seasons. 

{To he continued.) 


If the cover of a fruit jar stick do not attempt to wreuch it 
siinply invert the. jar and place the top in hot water for a minute. Them 
try and you will find that it tuiuB easily. . 
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Handling! Grain for Export. 


BULK versus BACKS. 


Th .12 way in which grain is handled, whether in bulk or in sacks, liatiir- 
• ally affects its transportation by rail in various ways. It is apt to 
affect the rate of the grain. It affects the quantity of it that can be got 
into a truck, and it also otherwise affects the cost of rail for transporta- 
tion, It has furthermore a relation that is not generally recognised to 
the subject of truck shortage, and to the kind of trucks used in handling 
grain. By far the greater portion of the grain grown in the United 
States has for many years been transported to market in bulk. In 
other words, it has been run from the threshing machine or sheiler 
into the farmer^s wagon, thence either to the nearest country elevator 
•or else to the farmer^s granary to be later on taken to the elevator. In 
the elevator, being loose, it is mixed with grain received from other 
farmers, nan into railway trucks as soon as there is sufficient to fill a 
truck, hauled in truckloads to the terminal elevator, and finally ex- 
ported and delivered to the miller in bulk. While most of the grain is 
thus handled in bulk by means of the elevator system, there is never-- 
ffheless an appreciable portion handled in sacks, this being the system 
largely in vogue in the extreme north of the United States, 

The story of the grain elevator system in the United States, its 
origin and its development to its present eiiormous jiropor lions is told 
by Mr, Samuel 0. Dimn in the Railway Gazette of the ISth and 2oth 
•■dune, in an article dealing with t lie two methods of iiarid ling grain re- 
ferred to above. In the words of the author, ‘“'the grain elevator systein, 
which is now one of the most character i si Ic parts of tlic uiacliiriciy of 
the United States, has grown up largely in response to tlie same deniaml, 
and has been given its present form largely liy tliq saiiie 
that have stimulated and sliaped the g]‘owi]i of tlie Aiiieriinin railway 
system, -witli which it has always been veiy closely iiite.r\\'()\''e:o.’’ Mr. 
Buniffs article contains so much of interest at the present time to the 
South African mealie grower, produce merchant, and grain exporter, 
that we propose to make a lesume of the article for the benefit of readers 
-of tlie Jourml, 

To begin at the beginning, the Chicago Board of Trade Was 
■organised in April, 1848, with the object of establishing a point where 
buyers and sellers of grain could meet to transact business. At that 
time wheat was hauled to CMcago in wagons from a redius of 100 
miles around, and was sold in the Chicago market at 40 cents (Is. 8(h) 
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a busliei. ISTot only were there no railways to transport it^ but roads* 
and even bridges were wanting^ and the farmer’s profit from Ms crop,. 
of course^ was negligable. The issuance of a cliartej’ to the Illinois and. 
Wisconsin Eaiiway Gonipajiy in Illinois in 1851 marked tlie beginning 
of the development of the so-called ^%ranger railways.” The Illinois 
and Wisconsin is now a part of the Chicago and ISTortli- Western system.. 
As the various railways pushed out from Chicago the grain dealers in 
that city sent buyers to the country stations, who w^ere either merely 
agents for the Chicago merchants or did business on capital furnished 
by them. In either case the grain bought at the local station was 
usually purchased either directly or indirectly on the account of the 
Chicago merchant and shipped to Mm. ISTo one can sa}' just when or 
where the first grain warehouse hearing any resemblance to the modern 
elevator was built. In the early days, liowever, the farniers of the 
Middle West liauled the grain to th.e local railway stations in sacks, 
from which the grain was poured into a hopper and elevated by means 
of an endless chain of buckets into bins, from which again it was dis- 
charged by gravity into the railway trucks. Horse power was used for 
elevating the grain into the bins. 

Elevators soon came to he put up at numerous country stations- 
along every line of railway; and they w-are well patronised from 
the first, because they met with the needs of all directly concerned- 
tine farmer, the groin dealer, and the railway. By enabling the farmer 
to deliver grain in bulk they saved Mm the expense of buying fresh sacks 
every year. If his grain came from the field wmt, the elevator manager 
had facilities for preventing it from spoiling that no indivicMal farmer 
could provide. Grain grown in the Middle West, it is said, must sweat 
soiiiewh.ere: if it does not sweat in the sack it is apt to sweat in the bin, 
and if it does not sweat in the bin it is apt to sweat in the flour. 
Again, the elevator was not only a facility for transferring the grain 
from the farmer’s wagon to the railway truck but it was also a store- 
lioviso; the fact tliat the dealer had a place to keep the grain if the 
market was unfavourable after he bought it, enabled him to take it as 
fast as it came in, and then hold it for a good price, a tiling that the 
farmer with his lack of financial resources could not do. 

The presence of ■ elevators on its lines was, furthermore, advan- 
tageoLis to the railway. Grain could be accximulated in the elevator 
until tliere were several truck loads and then poured rapidly into the 
trucks/ This made delays to rolling stock less than wdien the grain 
was shovelled from tlie farmer’s wagons into trucks or was transferred 
direct from the farmer’s wmgon to the trucks in sacks. At one time 
there used to be a number of little flat warehouses along the railways 
in the Middle West, some of them having a capacity of not more than- 
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400 iiiiiids. It took two, three, or even four days to scoop enongli 
•grain from, one of these to load a truck. On the other hand, the ordin- 
■ary country elevator had a capacity of several thousand bushels ; a 
iiioclern country elevator usually has a capacity of no less than 25,000 
bushels (which is equivalent to over 8,300 inuids), and ;i;.ro,in ten to 
fifteen trucks can be loaded daily. As Mr. Dunn points out, wliero 
sack [grain is accumulated in flat warehouses before Ijcdiig loaded on 
cars, the delay which loading it causes to railway equipment is less than 
the delay that would be caused by shovelling it tfrom a wagon into a 
truck, but it is substantially greater than the time taken to load trucks 
from an elevator. In seasons of heavy railway traffic the elevators 
alford a place where large quantities of grain can be stored awaiting 
trucks; and therefore it is contended, the elevator system tends to re- 
duce the congestion of traffic at such times. 

Besides these country elevators, there are tlie large terminal 
elevators situated at the large markets and points of export. The 
advantages to the faiiner, the shipper, and the railway of these terminal 
■elevators were early recognised. The grain as it comes from the fanner 
in the Middle West often needs to be dried, cleaned, etc., to render h 
fit for export or for milling. Dor example, occasionally during a wet 
season, there is a soft maize crop in Illinois. Mealies in this condition 
cannot be transported far without spoiling. It is necessary to get it as 
soon as practicable when it can be properly treated, and this usually 
can only be done in a large terminal elevator, for the country elevators 
are seldom equipped with machinery for any purpose but tlie traiiS' 
ierring of grain — elevation properly so-called. 

The facilities ofiered by the establishment of both the country and 
terminal cdevators were realised by all concerned in tlie liandling of 
grain. The advantages were realised l)y the railways qiiii'e as inuch 
as by the producers, merchants, and consumers, and consequently tlie 
railways in the Middle West did all they could to stimulate the develop- 
ment of the elevator system. In some cases they built , and operated 
botli country and terjuinal elevators themselves. In otliei‘ eases they 
furnished the capital for the organisation of companies which built and 
operated the elevators. In other cases they built elevators and leased 
them at low rentals to grain dealers. .. In still other eases they leased 
land to private individuals for the construction of elevators at purely 
nominal rentals— at $1, $2, or $5 per annum. The operations in con- 
nection with these elevators appears to be somewhat as follows: The 
grain is usually bought in the country by the manager of a country 
elevator'. It is weighed, taken into the elevator, and paid for, and tlie 
Iransaetion is completed so far as the farmer is concerned. Occasion- 
ally the farmer puts his grain into the elevator siibjeet to order for 
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.future sliipineiit, or sells to what is known as a ^%uck~hiijer,'’^ in which 
case the grain is deli^'ered directly from the wagon to the truck. The 
•owners of country elevators sometimes have no connection with any 
terminal elevator^ in which case the grain is sold lo-h. at the country 
station and consigned to the owner in care of some commission house at 
a central market. In most caseS;, however^ the country elevator is one 
of a string of elevators that is operated by some concern which also 
-operates large terminal elevators and buys and sells grain. Ordinarily 
such concerns keep their business as operators of elevators and their 
business as dealers in grain nominally separate. 

An idea of how the elevator system has grown will be gained when 
it is stated that at 25 large terminal markets or exporting points in the 
ITnited States there are 428 elevators with an aggregate capacity of 
260,541,000 bushels (86,487,000 nmids). Chicago contains the most, 
having 87 elevators. The maize crop of the United States in 1908 was 
•2,668,651,000 bushels; the oat crop Avas 807,156,000 bushels, and the 
wheat crop 664,602,000 bushels. The terminal elevators at the twenty- 
five centres referred to have therefore a storage capacity equal to con- 
siderably more than one-third of the total wheat crop, or to almost one- 
third of the total oat crop, or to one-tenth of the total maize crop. This, 
of course, besides takes no account of the thousands of country elevators, 
one of wliicli is found at almost every country station of importance, and 
of which, there are sometimes as many as eight or even twelve at an 
important station in the grain belt. 

The terminal elevators at most points are divided into two classes 
— -public and private. TKe private elevators handle only grain bought 
and sold by their proprietors, and are equipped with machinery for 
grading, blending, etc. Public elevators transfer and store grain for 
■everybody who tenders it, and the owners are not allowed to handle 
grain belonging to themselves. They have no machinery for treating 
■the commodity, and are required always to keep the same grade in the 
same bins. The storage rate at Chicago is three-quarters of cent 
(three-eighths of a penny) per bushel per day for the first ten days, 
and one-fortieth of a cent (one eightieth of a penny) for each additional 
•day., ' , ■ ■ ■ 

While the system of handling grain in bulk through elevators has 
become almost the only method used in the Middle West, the system of 
handling it in sacks has grown up and is, as we stated at the beginning 
of this article, still the prevalent method in the extreme Horth-West. 
Tihere the farmer sacks his grain in the field when it is threshed, and it 
is lianled in sacks to a flat warehouse at the country station instead of 
to a elevator. It is also hanled in sacks by rail, and when it reaches 
tihe largje markets on the Pacific seaboard, it is put into large, flat 
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warehouses in sacks. Some of the warehouses have a capacity of as 
much as 2,000,000 bushels. 

. Whether the system of haudling grain in bulk is to be preferred to 
that of handling in sacks depends for its answer upon the conditions 
pi'evailing in the country concerned: the system that suits one counirr 
might not suit auotlier, and in tlie United States wo have an instance of 
tiic two systems working side by side, a result of the diversity of con- 
din., ns to be found in such a large country While some of tlio railway 
officers in the United States who have investigated the subject regai'd 
the argument in favour of bulk handling as conclusive, others think 
that there is nauch to be said in favour of handling in sacks. I'iie 

:,expbrted' 

fluctuates greatly from yeat'to year according to the size of the 3 deld, 
the Oriental market for grain and the proportion of the total crob 
-absorbed by the flour mills; and the proportion taken by the flour mills 
depends upon the condition, of the e.vport flour trad.y, pai'ticularly to 
the Orient. The wheat exporters on the coast do not favour bulk ship- 
ments by sbed or bujk Kajidlrag of wheat -ftbin the country railway 
/• -i-pthlii .I’ettf'ypykge from' the Forth 

claimed' ■ 

that when snipped in bulk it'iviir lieat and reach Liverpool in bad con- 
dition. Another objeeiion to bulk shipments is to he found in the fact 
that so many varieties of wheat f.ro groivn in the Forth- We.st— eight 
, . distinct varieties being produced in Eastern Washington alniie — that it 
'is impo.ssible to make a full (--aj'OY. of ,niiy one kind. " Furthermore, the- 
exporters okiim. iiiai the necessary investment in elevators both at coun- 
; try stations and teimiiial points is so much grenicr ilian in tho flat 
unrehouses that they cotild not successfully compete with tli.^ (ini ware- 
hon.ses unless the railways .’barged a' higher freight rat.’ or sack.'.! grain, 
in which event the net return to the :”armcr w'ould he deereas. d. Other 
.y objsctioiis ' brought' fonvard to the adoption of bulk sliipT.ing in piv- 
■,.':ference to handling in sacks are that it would endanger the boats in 
which the grain was .arried— it is .s.aid that even under the present 
, .system of stowing grain in sacks and securing it by boards to' prevent it 
horn slttfting from one side of the bone in a honvr sea in a manner 
mifiossible ivith bulk grain, no .seed impa,«ses without some of the grain 
fle.d being damaged or lost through th-i .shifting of tho cargo in the 
henvv .sea.s met m the vicinity of Urpe .Horn; that the handling of grain 
111 -'neks IS to a great e.xtcnt prefemble on the railway hj reason of the 

facf that-it must he handled in box trucks, while any kind of freight car 

can ho nsec] for sack j 




PERUVIAN MEALIES. 


In view of the renewed interest in Maize Cultivation 
at the present time we make no apolog^y for reprint- 
ing: the above illustration, which appeared in our 
February, 1904, issue. The photo, was supplied by 
Mr. Deane, the present Minister of Agriculture, and 
depicts a good stand of Peruvian mealies growing 
on Mr. J. Varty’s farm at Reit Vlei. Mr. J. Varty, 
who is 6 feet high, is seen standing in front of the 
mealies. The mealies were planted on October 19th, 
1903, and the photo, was taken by Mr. Deane on 
February 5th, 1904. 
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For these and ocher reasons grain is handled in sacks in the 
North-West of the United States. The question has^ as we have saklt 
to be decided hj local conditions; it is difficult to find two countries 
whose grain trade .is carried on under exactly similar conditions^ and 
the inethods of procedure must necessarily differ in each case. The 
foregoing information will^ we thinks proye interesting and instructive 
to South African producers and shippers of maize as showing the 
inethods which are in vogue in the greatest of all grain producing coim- 
tries — the United States of America. 


BETTiiit THAX A Poultry Yard. — The objections to a yard for 
fowls are tiiat all vegetation in it will soon be killed and then the birds 
are confined on bare land^ and land that is rapidly made filthy* Also 
tlie inanure is badly w^asted. A writer in the American Tlireslierman 
remaiics that a liiirdlo can be made qiiickly^ that is durable, light, will 
not blow down, is inexpensive and enables the owner to give the birds 
■clean range and use tiie enriched land for crops. It is in the form of a 
capital I/laicI on one side. Scantling or poles -tw’elve feet long with a 
hole bored in each end are procured and end pieces four, five or six feet 
long, according to the height of fence needed. A hole is bored through ' 
ibe middle 6f each end piece. Only one long strip is required for a hnrdle. 
Fasten to it end pieces by driving through the holes a heavy ware spike 
and elincliirig it. Now a galvanized wire is strained from tlie top of 
one end piece to the bottom of the other both ways anrl poultry net 
stapled tiglitly over all. The brace wires should be fastened ivell to the 
niidrlle piece ivliere they cross, Tlie net should be six inches wider tbaii 
seems necessary, the extra net to be left loose at tlie bottoin to conforin 
to inequalities of tbe surface, No'w drive a staple in the top of each 
post at tbe side. Each must have a brace also and to one end of the 
brace a hook is stapled firmty. This hook is dropped into tlie post 
siaple, peimitting the huiulle to lean slightly against it, and from the 
yard tliat is being formed by tbe Imrdles. When the fowls are loosting, 
a hoy can easily unhook one hurdle at a time and carry it to iieiv ground, 
and set it ; so with the entire ^ 1^^^^ light roost on runners may ac- 
company the hurdles a few feet at a time, by crowding it forward with 
a crowbar. This sbould be twelve feet long to match the hurGlles, but; 
not more tlian five feet high and wide. 
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The Milk Supply. 


LECTURE BY FKOF. LOUDON M. DODGLAS. 


AaV interesting lecture on the subject of tlie jnilk supply was (ieliverod 
at Gatlin’s Arcadia;, Scarborough^ on the night of July 2nd^ by Mr. 
Loudon M. DoiiglaS;, of Edinburgh^ who is well known as a leetiirer 
and an author in eonneetion with this snbject. 

The lecture was illustrated by means of a large number of lantern 
sikles^ illustrating Yarious aspects of the question;, and an interesting 
dcnionstration was also given of the contents of the milk, each con- 
stituent l)eing siiown in a separate bottle, which is a graphic wa\' of 
deiiionstrating how the laetie fluid is built up. 

The lecturer pointed out how important tlie milk siip[:ily was as 
.a factor in tlie health of the nation, and how the intimate study of 
tlie (Tuestioii liad heguri within the last quarter of a centiiry. 

During that period, however, a large literature had grown up in com 
nection -with the subject in all civilised eonntrms, and many difficult 
problems had presented themselves in eonneetion with the original re- 
srorrehes which had lieen made. Although at the present day we know 
a good deal about milk, there were many things which were unex- 
plained: The article winch ‘was spolven of in eonneetion with the milk 
supply wms cow's’ milk, and it wms estimated that 1,123 million gallons 
Trere produced in tlie United Ivingdom, of wliich 620 million gallons 
’vvei'o eonsnmed as jiiilk, the remainder Ixnng utilised for liiitier and 
■clu'esc. Tlie eoiisumption worked out to 13 gallons jier head of the 
jiopulation, W'liich, however, was behind the United States of Ainerit'a, 
wliere 251 gallons per head of the population .were consumed. In order 
to get tin's quantity a stock of a little over 4| million c()w*s, valued at 
£-10, 000, 000 sterling, was required, which showed ho-w gigantic an in- 
dustry dairying was in the United Kingdom, 

The lecturer proceeded to describe the physical properties of milk, 
and mentioned that one single drop contained many millions of tlie 
fine fatty globules nvhich constituted cream, and those globules were 
SO finely divided that it was -stated that if a person attempted to count 
tliem it would take hiin ten yeans, provided he eoiinted 100 per minute 
and worked for six days in every week. 

The various breeds of cows were touched upon, and it wus showni 
that the Diitcli breed had so far excelled all others in prodiieing a cow 
•wvhieh gave for one year a total of 2,743 gallons, which is rather more 
tban six times the quantity given by the average cow in the United 
'Kingdom. The sensitiveness of milk to odours and germs of disease 
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•was then touched upon, and the necessity for cleanliness and hygienic 
•conditions was urged. Cleanly conditions were absolutely necessary to 
a wholesome milk supply. Tuberculosis was the principal disease whieli 
liad to he dreaded in milk, and it was shown how this mica'o-organisiii 
could be injected into the system in a very simple way, througii tlie 
milk supply, and it was one of the xmineipal objects of tlie Milk and 
Dairies Bill, which had been recently issued, to try and prevent the 
spread of disease from tuberculosis. All diseases ivhieh could be inilk- 
bcrne could, however, be controlled by means of heat, aiid this was 
called pasteurisation. It mear.t the total destruction of jjatiiogenie or 
disease-producing germs in the milk. The average teinperatiire used 
in pasteurisation of heating the milk -was It'O deg. F., at wliieli ligui'c* 
iiibereulous germs were totaJly destroyed and all of tlie ordinary dis- 
ease germs also. 

The apparatus in coimeetion witli the application of pasteurisation 
was extremely ingenious and tvas ItiIIv illustrated and described. It 
had now become universal throughout the dairying indust rv, and it was 
therefore a splendid thing for the in ilk eonsiiiners that they could rely 
upon tlie milk whicli they took, being tints rendered wholescaiie and 
free from any liidden danger. It had becm said that the pasteurising 
ptrocess was disadvantageous, as it produced carelessness on the farm 
and also tliat it affected the digestive properties in the milk, but those 
objections were only of a minor character. The only real objection was 
that the pasteurising process increased the cost. There were few people, 
however, who had taken the trouble to study the question, but would 
^acknowledge that the increased expenditure was amply justified. 


False Floors in' Horse S^uvlls.— The editor of Wallaces .War fimr 
suggests, in reply to an inquiry, that the objection to cement floors in 
horse stables may be overcome very easily by putting false wooden floors 
in the stalls where the horses stand. He tells of a stable he has with a 
coneiete floor throughout, but in the stalls are movable slat floors, whie'ii 
are liooked to the sill in front to hold them in place, but which may be 
^Taised up from behind when desired, or may be unhooked and removed 
altogether, in order to make a thorough Job of cleaning. The false 
floors are made of elm slats, two inches wide, and set one inch apart. 
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iifoles aiifi their Bestruction, 


SOME USEFUL HINTS. 


*\\ B ]ia\'e ncoived ji requoi^:; from a rcailai to l.)e t^upplied with intorma- 
tioji I'og'ardiug the destniciioii of luoles^ from the (iepioflatioiis of which 
aiii Dials he is siilferii3g considerable loss, particular f\^ in Ids tobacco 
iields. We have by us a leaflet issued some time ago by the Biological 
Survey Branch of tlie ITiiited States Department of Agrieiilture giving 
directions for destroying the little animals known in America as ''^pocket 
gopiiers.'’ These pocket gviphers differ somewhat i:roni our local 
moles, but their habits are much the same and they appear to do just 
as inucli damage, and in jnst the same maimer, as moles. We accord- 
ingly think that the recommendations of the Biological Survey Branch, 
ns given in tlie leaflet referred to, for destroying tliese pocket gophers, 
will be equally applicable to the case of our moles: oiid as our (y)rre- 
spoiidentis enquiry is of general i;ot€re.st we piddisli licrewitli such, of tlie 
information contained in tlie leaflet ns is likely to prove of general in- 
terest to -STatal farmers. 

Tlie leaflet ]ioints cut tliat pocket gophers may be destroyed h\ 
poison, by traps, and by the use of carbon bisulphide. Poisoning with. 
.stryclininG is the most e:f!ecti\u means knowm for killing poclcet gophers, 
and, as it involves the least expenditure of money and Inboiii*, the Bio- 
logical S’liryey rGconimends it for general use. As a rodent poison tO' 
boused hr fanners, stryclnrlne lias soA'or'al advantages. ItvS action is sure, 
its deadly character is kuouii to most persons, and iis bitter taste is an 
additional sarcgiiard against mistaking it for a liarmless drug. Strychnia 
STilphare is tfie most convenient form of tlie poison, since it is freely 
soliilde ill liot water and in tlie natural juices of vegetables used as liaii. 
_TiJ <iisgii!so its liilterness so that rodents may not lie doterrorl rmni 
eating tlie baits, sugar is often employed, or tlie slryi'dinine may he 
mixed witli its own luilk of commereial rsaecliarine. A sugar s^’riip 
poisoned with strydmino may bo used Acitb excellent residis. It is pro 
pared as follows ; — • 

Bissolve an ounce of strychnia sulpliate in a pint of boiling water. 
Add a piirt of thick sugar syrup, and stir thoroughly. TIio syrup is 
usually scented by adding a few drops of oil of anise, •but this is not 
essential. If preserved in af closed vessel, the S 3 mn.p will keep in- 
■ definitely.' 

The above quantity 4s suflScient to poison a half bushel of vshe11ed 
maize or other grain (maize rGcomraended). The grain is steeped in hot 
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water and allowed to soak over night. It is then drained and soaked 
for several honrs in the poisoned syrup. Before using; ineaiie meal may 
be added to take up the excess of moisture. 

Dry crystals of strychnine also may be used. They are introduced; , 
by means of a knife^ into small pieces of potato/ carrot; or sweet potato j 
or into entire raisins or dried prunes. A single large crystal (or several 
small ones) is enough for each bait. Eaisins are esj)eciaily reconi- 
iiiiended because they are easily handled and contain enough sugar to dis- 
guise the bitterness of tlie poison. 

The prepared baits are introduced into the underground runways of 
the gophers and are conveniently handled with a spoon. A stout dibble 
is used to make holes into the runways. This consists of a spade handle 
shod with a metal point and having a strong bar for the foot of the 
operator about 15 inches from the point. Having located the runway 
by use of the dibble, it is moved from side to side to make the soil firm 
about the hole, and then withdrav/n, A piece of poisoned potato or 
raisin or a teaspoonful of the poisoned maize is dropped into the hole, 
which is left open. Some farmers prefer to cover the holes, but the 
experience of the writer of the leaflet is against the practice. 

By this method but little labour is necessary, and the operator soon 
lacquires skill in finding the runways. The bait should be placed in the 
main runways and not in the short laterals near the mounds. If placed 
in the laterals, the animals are likely to cover it with soil or throw it out 
without finding it. A skilful operator can go over 20 to 40 acres of 
badly infested land in a day, and, if the work is carefully clone at a time 
when the pocket gophers arc active, all the animals should be destroyed 
by the first application of poison. 

Traupino. 

Trapping is a successful method when followed Intelligently and 
ipersistently. It is especially adapted to small fields, orchards, and gar- 
dens, where only a few gophers are present; but in the case of large 
areas that are badly infested, the method involves too much labour. 

Tor trapping gophers an ordinary Ho. 0 steel trap may be em- 
ployed, but there are a number of special gopher traps oii the market 
that are better adapted for general use. 

In using the ordinary steel trap, the first step is to rnake an opening 
into the main gopher tunnel. The kap should then be siuiken so that 
the jaws are level with the bottom of the runway and lightly covered 
with green clover or lucerne or grass, or even loose soil, care being taken 
that these do not clog tinder the pan, or tiigger. Ho bait is 
Tftie hole should be just large enough to receive the trap and should be 
coverecl so as almost to exclude the light. 
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j Besides tlie ordinary steel iraiy, various special goplier traps liave: 
'found I'iUOLir with far.niers. vSeverai traps are on the market wlmse luaiii 
advantage lies in the ease and sin'.pUeity of operaliuu and in. thi' fact 
that thc}^ kill tiie animals instantly. All of them liave been found to- 
be exeellent, lint l!]0 simple ones have advantages over vnose witli closed 
sides. TJie special traps should he set in the laterals leading into- 
‘tlie main tunnel of the gopheiy or at the entrance of open burrows where 
'fresh eartli is being thrown out. Tlie trapper should clioose tlie freshest, 
of a series of mounds and dig along the lateral until it is foumi cdear of 
soil. 

C'aubox BrsuLPjr.[DE, 

Carbon bisLilpl-dde has been employed for killing pocket goplierS;,. 
and under favourable eoiiditions its use is recommended. If the bur- 
rows are extensive or the soil dry, the gases are dissipated so rapidly 
that a large quantity of tlie liquid is required to kill the aninials and 
tlie method becomes too expensive. If, however, the burrows are simpicj 
and tlie soil moist^ bisiilph.ide may be used successfully. For pocket 
.gopliers an ounce of. tdie liquid for eaeli bnrrmv is Biiiiicient. Tlie carbon 
liisiilphide is ])oiin:‘d over a Inuich of cotton, .laigs, or other waste 
imiteria! and tliis cpiii-kly piislied into ilie burrow', w'Mcli sliould be closed, 
ffit once. 

CO-OrERATtON. 

Tlu‘ leaflet corndi'des l»y remarking that any fariner may readily rid 
his pi'emises of gopliers by the use of poison or traps. ^TJnless^ lioweveig. 
the entire community unites in active and intelligent co-operaticai in 
the destriu'tioii (if tin animals, tiio cleared area will be sooner or later 
invaded from iieigliboiii-iiig ]iremises. niid the work of destruction musi: 
be repeated. Go-operation only will effect a radical cure. Wlien co- 
(i|)maTi\e efforts h»r the extermination of gophers over a considerable 
area are aitempted, careful attention must be given to waste lands along 
fences, streams, public highways^ and railroads. Such -places are 
#<i\'ouritel lain its of tlie animals, because in tbeiri are found loose, sandy 
scoil, moisture, and succulent roots for food. It is from sueli resorts 
that adjoining farms are often restocked witli pocket gopliers.’’ 


Of all the animals kept cn the farm the pig can consiiine feed and" 
get tlie greatest gains from it, wdiich will sell at a higli price^ with the' 
least sliriukage ^v]}en ent upon tire block or triniTned for tlie barrel. 
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Potatoes for the Transvaal. 


HEW EBGULATIONS. 


atl'c'iUioii of all interested in the export of potatoes into the Trans- 
vaal is directed to tiie following circular letter which has been issued 
by th( Transvaal Department of Agriiniltrire^ covering regulations wliieli 
have been recently framed on the subject. are indebted to Mix 

A.lfred Webb, produce agent to the Cape Government, P.O. Box 234:2, 
Jcdirninesburg, for copies of (lie letter and regulations. dhie circular 
letter is headed 

Ee-SoETING OE Poa’ATOES AT JOHAXNESBUEG 
a]id reads as follows: — 

— I have the honour to inform you that the important C|ues- 
tjoii of the i-e-sortii.g‘ of consign nTientvS of table and seed potatoes whicD: 
are imported into tlie Transvaal from Natal, Cape 0olon}g and Orange 
Ei\-e:r Colony, as well as from oversea, has recently received our serious 
consider atiory, and the following sclienie has been, formulatecl/ prin- 
cipally for ilie purpose of enabling onr farmers to procure large quan- 
tities of seed potatoes free from disease. 

"‘ 1 . All consignments of potatoes which are imported from oversea 
or fi'om neiglibouring Colonies w'ill he inspected upon arri\^l in the 
Transvaal at Volksnist;, Verecnigiiig and Christiana, and if foiind ti> 
be free froni insect ])ests and plant diseases will be imniediately for- 
warded to their destination, but if found to lie infested -with any disease 
file consi,£|nors or consignees will liave the option of liaving such con- 
sigiiMH*uts despatclied to Johanne-shurg at their expense for the purpose 
of being sorted there under the supervision, of our Plant rnspectors. 
A cluirge of (bh ease or bag wdll be made in order to cover tiie 
aciiifil cost of re-sorting the potatoes. In the case of seed potatoes in 
full trucks intenrled for Joliannesburg and Pretoria, such will not be 
detained at tlie Border stations, but will be examined upon arrival at 
destination. Tn tlie case of ( onsignments of seed potatoes from over- 
sea. if the consignors or consignees are not desirous of paying sueh. 
charges, the consignments will have to be destroyed at the Border 
stations \vitl)in four clays after arrival, as the other Colonies, and also 
the Ghivernment of the Province of Mozambique, have recently enacted, 
legislation to tlie effect that such, consignments which contain a certain 
percentage of disease must not be re-consigned out of tbe Transvaal. 

^"'2. All cousiguments of potatoes wliicIi are found iipon arrival to 
be infected with scab Schil.), will not be* 
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re-sortecl, but will be destroyed immediately upon arrival in the Trans- 
vaal^, and a copy of Government; Notice referring to this disease is at- 
tached for your information. 

‘^^3. Tlie Director of Customs has agreed to assist us in tiiis matter, 
and all importers of potatoes must obtain a sorting order from iiie 
principal customs office at Johannesburg between the hours of 9 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. each day^, and all monies must be paid into this office for 
such work. 

“4. It must be distinctly understood that it will be impossible to 
have any consignments of seed or table potatoes re-sorted at the Border 
stations^, vk., Volksrusty Vereeniging^ and Christiana, on account of the 
fact that we have only one Inspector at each of these stations, and liis 
time is fully occupied with the ordinary work of fruit and plant in- 
spection. 

have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient' servant, 

^T.B. SMITH, 
‘^^Director of Agriculture/^ 

This is followed by a copy of Government Notice No. 646, 1909, 
which ‘■runs thus :~ 

GoTRaNMENr Notice. 

It is hereby notified for general information that His Excellency 
the Governor has, under the powers in him vested by Section 1 of Ordin- 
ance No. 16 of 1904, been pleased to make the following addlTional 
Begulation for preventing the introduction and spi‘eacl of ixisect pests 
and plant diseases in this Colony. 

H B. SMITH, 
Director of Agricnlt'ure. 

.'Office of the Director of Agriculture, 

Pretoria, 9th June, 1909. 

Regulation. 

On and after . 1st September^ 1909, no person shall introdiico into 
this Colony from outside South Africa any consignment of potatoes 
unless accompanied by a certificate from the consignor stating fully in 
what country and district of that country the potatoes were grown, and 
also a certificate from the Board of Agriculture of the country in wliieli 
the potatoes were groAvn, to the effect that the disease known as warty 
disease or black-seab, caused by the fungus Olirysoplilyciis endobiotica, 
SeMI., has not been declared to exist in the district from wdiich the 
potatoes eoine. Any consignments not accompanied by such certificates 
will be liable to be seized and destroyed by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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Winier‘ Feeti for Stack. 


By E, J. MACMiLLAif^ B.S.A., 
jUsistant Director of Agriculture, 0,R£K 

(x4 Paper read before the O.R,C, Agricultural Judges' Association, 

June, 1909, 


The problem of winter feed for stock is deinaiidiiig increased attention 
year I,)y year. In. times past it was not so necessary for the farmer to 
proYide a supply of feed for his stock. The farms were larger^ fences 
Avere feAveiy and the restrictions on the moA^ement of stocK not so great 
as to-day. The old plan of trekking to fresh pasture when feed became 
scanty is growing more and more impracticable. Besides^ the develop- 
ment of the dairying industry has introduced a new factor in the feed- 
ing problem. Creameries haA'-e been established;, and, if they are to be 
placed on a basis of permanent prosperity, cream must be produced and 
herds must be kept in milk the year round. 

Sheep feeding in the winter season also demands attention when 
winter lambs are raised, and it is not only in the winter season but in 
time of drought that a supply of surplus stock food is necessary. The 
history of South Africa shows that there have been lean years as well as 
fat ones for farmers, years when the rains were delayed and the stock 
suiferecl, and in somemnstances died on the bare v^eld. These periods 
may occur again, and Avhen they do come the stockman Avho has adopted 
the system of groAving feed to supplement the veld pasture Avill iin- 
> douhtedly fare the best. 

Crops for the production of winter feed may be divided into two 
classes — those Avhich are pastured or fed off the ground, and those that 
are stored until required. Tlie advantages of the first-named class ap- 
peal to the aAnrage stock-farmer w'iio has not the appliances and means 
at hand to store food. 

Grasses. 

The search for a suitable winter grass has not been AAdiolly success- 
ful in this Golony. S’eAnral grasses have been found to make a satis- 
ifaetory growth in the first season, hut before the lapse of another year 
they have been almost smothered by wild grasses and weeds. The veld 
grasses which have persisted under natural conditions are alT susceptible 
to frost, and die down at the first approach of winter, and it seems 
• difficult, if not impossible, to find a variety Avhich will be equally resistant 
to drought and frost. 
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The grasses which have given tlie best results among the varieties • 
tested at the Experimental Eaniis for winter feed are; Perennial 

(Trass (Bromus Uniloldes)^ and Tall Eescue (probably the 
saiiie as 8()iitho3''s Tussock grass). W'heii sown at Eebrnary 1st these 
are capable of producing a coaisiderable amount of feed by the follow- 
tliily. Perennial Jive has given rather better results than the other two,, 
but for a field crop the three varieties may be sown mixed together with 
advantage. About twenty pounds of seed should be sown per acre, and 
harrowed in with a light harrow on a seed bed which has previously been 
brought into a fine condition by ploughing and cultivation. 

Grasses should be sown Mg in the season to escape the hot drying ; 
winds and sufficiently early to get a start before the frost comes. 
February meets thevse conditions best. Where it is desired to lay down 
old mealie lands to grass, good results can be obtained by sowing the ' 
seed between the rows of mealies just before the last cultivation is given. 
The mealie crop provides a shade for tlie young plants, which are thus 
enabled to get a favourable start. In a plot seeded to grass in this way 
at Grootvlei last year, there are now bunches of Eye and Eesciie grass 
looking quite green and standing three to four inches high though tlie • 
ground was chiefly occupied by native grasses during the summer. 

Perennial Eye readily forms tufts and produces a thick growth of 
fine, soft dark green leaves. It withstands frost without injury as long 
as there is any appreciable amount of moisture remaining in the ground. 
On rich soil it respoiuls witiv an alnirulant growth. A plot sown at 
'Qrootvlei in Pebniary bears tufts six inches high at date. 

Eeseue grass, the Prairie grass of Avistralia, properly called Bromas ■ 
UnioUides, is very liardy and gi’ovvs tiii’onghont the winter season. It 
is distinguislied b\- a ]>roacl leaf, and lamrs somewhat spravding stems, 
witli lieads wliich look not unlike flatiencd oat Imads, 

Tall Fescue in its manner of growtli reseinbles Rye grass but is 
strong’oi* and coarser in the leaf. It resists frost and furnishes seed of ' 
■good, quality. 

Phalaris, the new Canary grass, introduced into Soutli Africa from 
Australia, is said to be both drought and frost resisting. A plot of 
this is under trial at Grootvlei. It is yet too soon to speak definitely 
of its possibilities, hnt, so far, it has .not shown any advantages over ’ 
Perennial Rye aM Rescue grass sown on adjoining plots at the same 
■fjime.,. 

Meadow Fescue and Italian Eye grass are also suitable to be sown 
for "winter pasturage. 

■ ■ . WiOTEE .'Oats.',' 

In the graiir--growing districts winter oats may be used to provide • 
pasturage, especially for sheep, 'during .a. 'great part of the.'bwinter' sea- v 
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&■(']]. The Englisli winter (diin-eoloiired grain) is a suitable variety to* 
If sown for this purpose. The seed should be put in the ground at 
.Maj’fh 1st. in the average season the crop will then be ready for 
stu*king iii the beginning of June, Four peeks of seed are siiffieieiit 
to -ow an acre. When the season is favourable a crop of grain may 
be secured. It is not advisable to keep stock on the crop’ later than 
August 1st, if iniportance is attached to the grain harvest. 

Burxex. 

iiurnet is a hardy perennial which withstands frosts and makes a 
go'Kl growth in the winter season. It is inclined to become woody 
wiien matiiiKg but it is^ nevertheless, valuable as a food for sheep. It 
is one of the most successful of the new perennials introdueed. The 
quality of pasturage is ver} fair. Its chief v'alue lies in the fact that 
it grows and remains green througliout the winteig and during severe 
drought. 

To produce winter pasturage; Burnet should be sown in January, 
.i plot of -six acres sown at CTi’oofvlei in January last is now almost 
covering tlie ground wdth bunches of green herbage three to four inches 
higli. Better results have been obtained from sowing in 18m. rows 
rhan from broadcast seeding, though the latter has by no means proved 
a failure; about 15 lbs. of seed should be allowed per acre. 

The following yield was obtained from a small plot of Burnet 


established in December, 1907': — 

Weig'ht of 
crop per acre. 

Date of Cutting*-— . lbs. 

September 23 ... ... ... ... 5,650 

November 21 ... ... ... ... 1,400 

January 25 ... ... ... ... 3,000 


Tiif futiiiig made on Septenilier 23rd was mainly the result of 
w'iiiter growth., and serves to show how this plant produces in the 
wiiiter. ; 

Sainfojx. 

Sainfoin furnishes feed of finer quality than Burnet, and, being 
(»nc of tlic Imguniinosae, it is also a better soil improver. It lias been 
proved diilieult to’ establish as a field crop, though favourable results 
have been got by means of its eultivation in small plots. It is a per- 
ennial and W'ithstands frosts; therefore, if some pTactical method of 
extensive eultivation can be found, it should prove a valuable addition 
to the list of forage plants for the High Tekl. 

Three cuttings were obtained from a small plot at Grootvlei last 
season, tlie yield of green fodder being as follows: — ■ 
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Weight of green 
crop per acre. 

Date of Cutting— ^hs. 

September 5 ... ••• .. 5,100 

November lo .... ... ... ■*. 

Jahuary 20 ... ... ... ... ^>250 

Sainfoin has proved about equal to Burnet in the aniount of lod- 
•tler produced. The iieaviost cuttings it will be observed^ was the first;, 
showing good winter and early spring growth. Sowing in the latter 
part of March is to be recommended;, quantity of seed per acre;, 20 lbs. 

This plant must l^e considered as still in the experimental stage 
under O-E.C. eonditionsp and further trials are necessary to demon- 
state whether it is to be relied on as a general forage crop. 

Saltbush. 

Australian saltbush has proved its value as a forage plant in trials 
iiiacle at Grootvlei during the past four years. It is a splendid dronght 
resister when once established, and it is available as feed for cattle and 
sheep either in times of severe drought or in the winter, when the veld 
is hrovm and bare. Saltbush is particularly valuable for planting on 
-shallow brak soils where many other crops will not grow, and, owing 
to its drought-resisting qualities, it is welb suited to the western por- 
tions of the Colony. One variety— ^‘'Old Man^^ — stands out ahead of 
all others as the most suitable saltbush for cultivation under our eoii- 
•ditions. It grows to a height of six feet, with braneliing woody stems, 
tut bearing an abundance of shoots which are much relished by stoelv. 
Saltbush seed has been distributed throughout the Colony with •s'ary- 
ing results. 

A nuinber have succeeded in establishing it, while the niajority 
have reported failures. In the latter case the difficulty appears to 
have been largely due to wrong or doubtful methods of planting. To 
ensure siieee.9s the seed should be sown in tins, and when the plants 
■are web up they should he transplanted into other tins or nursery 
beds, and filially set out in the ground wlu^n they are strong and in a 
fimirishing condition. January or February, as rain permits, is tlie 
most favourable tknc for planting out. The ground should he well 
-4n:epared previously by ploiighing and harrowing. It is necessary to 
keep stock of! the plantation for the first year. 

EapE. . 

Mpe is a kung ainong vvinter forage, plants for the sheep farmer. 
MTien tsowm at intervals from February 1.5th to the end of Apuil it 
can he ^relied on to produce a satisfactory growth, and will furnish a 
supply of green fodder ihroughoxit the winter season. There are two 
esscnitid.^k^onditions neces-sary in the production of rape— moisture 
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to ensure a start for tlie crop, and a fairly fertile soil. Thongli it will 
grow on poor soils, it is not a satisfactory crop. Even in the driest 
portions of the Colony there is generally enough nioistiire in the 
groinid at the end of Eebrnary to give rape a good start. It is there- 
fore snitable for -general enltivatioin The rape plant attains a full 
growth ill three months from, seeding. Thirteen tons of green crop 
per acre were produced at the Grootvlei Experimental Farm from' a 
plot sown at March 1st. This piece of ground was well enriched with 
stable manure. Miieli less, or one-third of the above-mentioned yield, 
would furnish a profitable retiirii as pasturage. For winter feeding 
rape should be ‘Sown in time to niahe a good growth Ijefore frosts set 
in. The plant is not injured hv frost, but it grows very slowly in cold 
weather. To provide for early spring feed it is advisal)le to sow the 
seed in April. 

Tile crop siieeoecls Ijest grown in rows, wliich should lie about 
ft. a]3art, but the seed ma\’ also Ije soivn iDroadoast with, satisfactory 
results. The quantity of seed required is 5 lbs. Inoadeast, or 2 h s., 
in rows. 

Mhen sown in rows and cultivated rape makes a s'troiig growth, 
{Old :may be (?itt and drawn to a paddock or Viird for feeding; otheiavise 
it may be treated as a pasiuro crop. Slieeji inay be c*orivr';iri(:mt]v ])a>s- 
tured on, rape enelosod in a field made of hurdles or wire indtiug, a 
smali. pie(-e l.)eing allowed at a time and ihe e,iiclosrire being removed to 
a m'esh. ]!ortion of ground daily. This system, tliough sonievtliat 
lroui)lesoinc, is the ]no.-t eeonomieai of feed and also eiiriciies the soil. 

■ This crop is vcuy sintalde for ewes ivlth wm^^ lanibs, but it may 
])e fed with advantage to all classes of sheep, pigs, ami cattle, except 
erws giving milk. It is a vahiable fatterHlng food hamcls now 

Ining fed. in a fattening exjuninient have gained 10 lbs. ]ier head in 
.ieiir weeks, wdieii alhnved nothing Imt rape and grass ^''ehl. 

Care is necessary when stock are first turned into rape to prevent 
b’je'itiiig. Tlic}' 'idmiild not be allowed to gorge fliemsolves wiCi it when 
tin?}' Inn'c not lieen allowed other food for some time. 

'Maxokls. 

Mangels are auotlier nsefnl cr«q> which does not require storage,. 
Imt may be fed from the field. 

Tlie mangel requires a long season in which to complete its 
gimrth, and should be sown not later than November. Tlie roots will 
then lie ready for feeding at the 1st of June. In trials made at the- 
Exp.eriTnental Farms inangcds have proved superior to all other root 
crop", in respect of drought-resrsting cjualities and yield. 

During’ the. ]iast season as nmch. as 23 Ions per acre was obtainecT’ 
, <'f tlic Giant Sugar Mangel, 
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Stored Crops. 

Eay. 

Few farnier.s take advantage of the opportunities afiorded by the 
.Slimmer crop of veld grass to store liay foi* av inter feedings yet tliis 
fui^DMies \alua]>ie feed if cut at the right time. The only speeiai ini- 
pleinents required are a mower and a rake. The great secret in laaking 
good hay is to cut early before stems have had time to become hard 
.iind unpalatable as feed. The Common Eooi grass, which forms the 
hulk of veld hay, should be cut whenever all of the heads are fully 
11 ]). Stacking is a perfectly satisfactory method of storing hay iimil 
ilis required. Tejf Grass Hay. 

Tct! grass is an annual, and valuable chiefly as a hay crop. It is 
of no advantage to use for pasturage in the summer season when veld 

feeding is good, and it is of no value for winter grazing, as it beeouu's 

vidtliered after the lirst fr(.>st. The seed may be sown in October, and 
if ]-ains are fai'oiiralde the grass can be motved twice in one -seascm. 
In the portions of tlie Colony wdiere rains are usually late it is suit- 

a])le to be sown in January, and will tlicn ])rodiiee one cutting, wliieli 

requires about ten weeks' growth. 

The soil for 'Feff grass requires careful preparation by ploiigliing 
and harrowing until a line surface is obtained. Tlien the seed should 
be sowm broadcast at the rate of 3 tbs. ]!er acre, and covered lightly 1 »y 
means of a liglrt liariNov or iveecler. • 

Upwards of two tons of hay per acre w'ere obtained from this cro]) 
at Grootvlei during the juist season. Though not a wo'nter grass. To!! 
possesses value f<'>r tlie production of hay, and should prove particularly 
Ufarful for (:lllti^■atiln] on small farms wlieie the area of imiural Imv 


ground i 


li ted. 


Ensilage. 

Any system oi' winter feeding which does not embrace ensilage may 
justly be (‘oiisideied inccniplete. A well-filled ensilage pit or silo af- 
fords the stock farmer a moairs of tiding over many a period of drongbt 
or dry winter veld without loss of flesh or milk in the lierd. Ensilage 
is pre-eminently a cattle good, hut At rnay also he used in limited cpiati- 
tity to feed sheep. Almost any green crop may be mack' into ensilage, 
bnt all things considered there is no crop so sni table for the jjurpoee 


. as mealies. 

In the O.E.C. few seasons are so iinfavonrable that it is impos- 
sible for the farmer to grow mealies for ensilage. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that mealie© half-grown, green, and filled with water 
make feed of very poor quality, and that the crop should be approach- 
ing maturity before it is cut and placed in the silo. Ensilage has some- 
times been condemned owing to the fact that it was made from an ini- 
rmature crop, which was no fault of the s^^stem. 
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Mealies for ensilage may Ido planted as late as January Ist^ but 
it is better to place the limit of planting a month earlier^ as the pros- 
pects of securing a well-matured crop and getting it gathered before 
frost are thereby mneh improved. A little frost causing withering' of 
tlie leaves does no harm. For good ensilage the material should retain 
much of its green eolour and be free from any trace of mould. Its 
characteristic odour is like that of fresh malt. 

A niealie crop which will yield five bags of grain per acre produces 
approximately five tons of ensilage. Ten tons per acre of ensilage may 
easily lie obtained in a favourable season on good land. Four tons of 
ensilage are ecpial in feeding value to one ton of good oat hay. 

It bas been sliown by experiments at the Twee-spriht Experimental 
Farm that the cost to grow mealies and store the crop in the silo does 
not exceed lOs. per ton. The comparative cheapness of a ration liased 
€01 ensilage is here inacle apparent. 

Another adviwitage of this form of feed is that it can be kept from 
one year to the next without loss by deterioration. If the contents 
of the silo be not all required in the conrse of winter feeding tlie- 
inaterial will be found very nsefnl during a summer drought. 

Ensilage forins an excellent feed for the dairy cow, and can he 
reeoininenderl to fanners in the dairying districts -without hesitation. 
The storing of ensilage is one of tlie most necessary steps towards the 
development of milk production in winter. 

General. 

The characters of the principal winter forage crops have been de- 
scribed in the foregoing chapters, and it may seem, to the farmer that 
ioo inany varieties have been recommended. 

In (Mmelusion it may be said, without doubt, that ensilage and 
rajic are (lie oiitstanding winter feeds for cattle and sheep respeetivojv:.,.^^ 
Hay, wlietlicr f roim wild or cultivated grass, is of good value, and hay- 
making is worthy of mneh more attention than it receives at ])res(:-nt. 

The grasses and other -forage plaiits mentioned are deserving of a 
trial. To any ])ers: 0 n wlio wishes to lay down a permanent winter jim- 
tiire the following mixture can be recommended: Burnet 5 lbs.,, Sain- 
foin 5 lbs., Perennial Eye 3 lbs.. Tall Pesene 3 lbs., and Eeseiie grass 
5 lbs., total 21 lbs. per acre. The cost of seed wEeri ■purchased in qnan- 
iities will amount to about £1 per acre. There is reason.’ to believe that 
permanent winter pasture will prove fairly successful in the eastern 
portions of the O.E.C. In the drier districts rape may he sown annually 
to fulfil much the same purposes. 

During the summer succeeding the sowing of the seed it will be . 
found that wild grasses tend to crowd upon the introduced varieties, 
and when the frosts come will leave the field burdened -uuth dry stalks. 
Mowing is the best remedy for this difficulty,^ the operation to be done 
not later than the end of January. 
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Fruit Fiy €ontroi. 


DurijSTG sov( 3 rai years past the ]^astem . Province j^iiioiiiologist ol' the 
,Oape (Mr. C. W. Mally) has devoted considerable tiino and atteutioii 
to tlie control of the most pestivorous of all Soiitli Afi'ican. friiit-pests, 
tl]o Emit Ely. 

In the course of his labours Mr. Mally lias^, we uiiderstaiid., gi\eii 
considerable attention to the numerous devices and recomiTieiidations 
vdiich have been put forward from time to tinie^ and, as tlie result of 
his investigations^, now gives prominence to that of poisoning the adult 
flies. 

It is well known that fruit flies breed proliflcallv all the siiinnier 
tlirough. in almost every fruit as it ripens, and their increase is only 
elieekad diiriiig the colder niontiis and l)y the absence of' J'ood si:i])plies. 
In E"atal, tlie fruit fly is less abundant in winter than in siiririn(3r, litit it 
develops to a great evtcnl in oranges and naartjes, partieularly on the 
’Coast; at the same time throinfl'oot a groat part of tlie Colony wlieiO' 
t]if‘:03 fruits are not abundar)!: or entiieh' alisent the winior is not, as a 
rule, sirffieientiy severe to materially reduce tlio potency of i lie ’post, 
the adult flies SGemingly having little diflicnlty in living over in srifn- 
cient nmnbers to breed up into a considerable force so soon as tlie main 
summer crops come on. 

Whilst there is no dilTiculty in explaining the ascendency of tlra 
pest within tlie Coast belt and Midlands it is no easy matter to account 
for the iruriiitenaiiee of the frail fly in many up-country orchards, al" 
■flioTigli it is a notorious faei flint the nioi'o murgreen shelter there is 
siirrouiiding or adjacent, to an orchard the more abundant the insect is. 

According io the latest advices we have seen, Mr. Mally advocates 
iho treatnient for a time when food 8U])plies are least ahundant, ami 
one cannot do lictto!’ tlian qnoto in full the seasomihle note before us. 
Many fruit-growers, Iiaving read through. Mr. Mally^s rem aides 'wdiieli 
follow, will ask wliat tliey are to do considering tliat tliey have no citrus 
trees to attract the fly at the particular time of year wlien tlie treat- 
nnmt promises to he most advantageous. In this connection one cno 
only suggest that all siiscepl.ible fruit trees slioiild be siniilarly treated 
well befoi'o the rijiening of the fruits, upon the aBSimiption that such 
trees will be freqiienied about that time by flies awaiting a suitalile 
coiKlitions of the fruit to pierce it and lay the eggs therein. 

'-■Mr., Ma.ll.j says':— -Large imnibers':of .fruit -fly maggots, developed' in 
the stqno fruits during the suniraer, Iiave emerged as flics, and are now 
attaeking citrus fruits as they begin In several orcliards 
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visited^ niimbers of the flies could be seen on the trees and many of the 
ripest oranges had been punctured. Although coniparativel}" few^ if 
any, of the eggs a, re developing at this time^ the puncture in the fruit 
induces premature ripening and leaves an iiijurj^ which may seriously 
affect iis keeping qualities. As pointed out by Mr. L. J. Eoberts^ of 
‘^FJottesbrook/'’ near Kroomie, this is especially important in eoiinec- 
tion with tlie export trade in citrus fruits^ because the punctured spots 
provide an entrance for the ‘^‘'Blne Mould/^ which is often the cause of 
loss in the frnit in storage or in transit. Even though the utmost care 
is exercised so as not to injure the fruit in picking or handling it. the 
danger of loss from ^FUne ]\[oul(V’ is still an important factor unless the 
fruit fly is kept under eoiiti'ok . Punctures made while the fruit is still 
of a uniform green coionr can l)e detected by the yellowing of the 
tissue immediate] V surrouniiug them, so that damaged fruits can easily 
be detected in tliat stage. But as the fruit ripens, these ijrjui'ed spots 
are not so easily detected unless tliey have advanced to tlie stage where 
they si low as small brown i si i sj'iots.. ‘Punctures made wlien the fruit is 
turning yellow in tire ordinary course of ripening are so difficult to 
detect tliat they cannot be culled out in. packing for export. Besides, 

the mere fact of culling them out means such a heawy loss in ot.!ie:rwise 

sound fruit that the ]ier cent, of culls is an important item. 

.\1 thong li, a certain amount of damage has already been done in 

the earlier portion of tlie crop, tlie 1nilk of tli<'‘ crop in most localities is 
still sound and. can ]>e protected by prompt action in applying the 
poisoned bait for the destruction of the idies. 


The bait should be made as follows:— 

Sugar ((dieapest grade) . . . . ...... 3 pounds. 

Arsenate of Lead .. .. .. .. 4 ounces. 

AYater (hot or cold) . . .. 5 gallons. 


Dissolve the sugar and arsenate of kaid in tlie water aiid keep well 
stirred dirring the applicaiiou. Apply a. light sprinkling of tlie bait 
evenly over eacli tree by means of a common brass garden syringe (20 
in. X If in.), using tlie finest rose. About one syringe full is snfieieiit 
for a large tree. The application should be repeated, immediately after 
eaeh. rain, at least until the fli.es have been brought under eontrol. 
'During the fne wmatlu-r the application need not be repeated so long as 
the specks of sweet can be seen on the leaves, or about once a fortnight. 

There is no danger of poisoning from eating the fruity nor of de- 
stroying honey bees. 
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M&isttire Re^uifemesais of Sugar Gaa&« 


THE AiMO LINT iNEEDED EOE MAXIMUM I)EA' ELOFMENT. 


The Ilawaiiaii sugar plaiiiers .have probably do.iie luure d,ad.. better work 
in irrigating sugar cane than any other people. In a bnlieiiii on tli<3 
subject Mr. J. T. Crawley^ the Director of the Cuba ^‘^Estacio.o. Central 
Agrononiica/’ remarks that in Hawaii no one knows exaetl}-’ the amount 
of water that is used on a given area of land, for the reason that ae- 
eurate measuxeinentB are not taken ; hnt the approximate quantity is 
known from the daily capacity of the pumps and of the streams whose 
waters are utilised and this approximation is gufficiently accurate for 
general pturposes. Where there is an anrinal 'rainfall of say 50 inches or 
less, the engineers estimate that 5,000,000 gallons of water will be snni- 
dent for each acre of land. iSTow, 5,000,000 gallons per acre is 
equivalent to 184 inches of rainfall; to this add 50 inches of rainfall and 
we liave a total of 234 inches of water to produce a crop of sugar. 

This is often expressed in another way by saying that a punip of ji 
million gallons capacity per day of 24 hours will be safficieiit to irrigate 
lOO acres of cane. As the cane crop is irrigated 15 to 17 months, it will 
be seen that the formulas abo'^e referred to are not very different. Some 
plantations use more water than the above amounts and many use less, 
but it h safe to say that the average irrigated plantation in Hawaii 
uses above 150 inches of water per year, exclusive of rainfall, when this 
is small. The greater part of the rain falls in the winter time, when 
the temperature is low" and the evaporaticn small on account of the lo'w 
teinperatiire, and when the growth of the cane is least. Irrigation is 
therefore more necessary, and more water is used in the summer when 
the temperature is high, the growth of the cane rapid, and the evapora- 
ii!on from the soil excessive. 

Turning to Cuba, Mr. Crawley remarks that the conditions are 
•quite different in that country, where most of tlu' rain falls in tlie 
summer when the temperature is high and the growth of the cane most 
T<"vpid, and when there is a large amount of evaporation from the soil. 
^Hlere, therefore, the rain falls at the time most needed and when it 
will do the greatest good, whereas in Hawaii it falls at the time when 
least needed and when it does the least good. The practical consC' 
quenees are that the growing of cane in Hawaii without irrigation in 
places where the rainfall does not exceed 50 inches per year is exceed- 
ingly uncertain, whereas in Cuba this same amount of rainfall produces 
a fair crop if well distributed throughout what is called the rainy season. 
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‘'It will be seen tlieii that there will not be needed as Jinich irriga-' 
■tioii in Cuba as in Hawaii. Cane^ however^ is a crop that needs a great 
deal of Welter^ and it needs it regiilarl j . One hundred iiiclies of water, 
if applied at regular intervals, and in quantities proportional to tlie 
necessities of tlie cane, would probably be sufficient; but, considering the 
fact, as Avill be clearly bronglit out later, tJsat the xaiiifall conies at very 
irregular intervals and often, in such quantity that a great deal of it is 
lost either by surface run-off or by seepage, it is probable that at least 
125 inelies of rvater, including the rain, will be reejuired for tlie full 
development of the cane. The writer is of the opinion tliat wlieiievej” 
the rainfall is less tlian, 5 inrdies per month, the cane will suffer, and 
that during tlie snnnner time this should lie at least S inelies well dis- 
tributed, or the cane u ill not develop properly. Tin’s statement can be 
only of geneial application since the natiu'e of the s’oil, its power to 
absorb and retain moistiire. tlie eliaracter of tlie sulisoil, are jill factors 
that have a material bearing on the subject.’’’ 


Value of Home Experiments. 


.I’lviiiiAi'S one of the things that the average farmer hates most is 

an Gxperiinent. Tlie very mention of it to him seems to convey'' some 
idea of inexperience, and for that reason, if for no otlier, lie leaves ex- 
peri nientlng alone. And yet how often lie could lie lielping himsell! 
Tor however good liis crops may lie looking, there are few tvhir-:! could 
not be improved a bit, and, iie is a happy man who possesses all good 
■crops. 

In Farm, Field and Fireside for July 9th Mr. S. James discusses 
this subject, and shows what a farmer might do in the direction of 
advancing his knowledge of his own particular farm and the peculiarities 
of its soil. Tor instance, Avith artifieial manures, he recommends that 
when these are bought, the land should be dressed, in marked portions, 
with varying quantities, and some part should he left with none. The 
evidence of one’s own eyes vvould then obviously persuade ns whether the 
particular manure answered buying or not in future. Or if expense 
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hiil ii) be more or less studied^ let the experiment l)e carried out on a. 
siiiali plot with about a hundredweight. 

Each fanner has^ as a mle^ his own particular faiKo’es for these 
artificial inamires; fancviiig gas lime, nitrate of soda^ superphosphate^ 
basic slag,, or, as tlie case may be, without any consideration a.s 
to whether it is tlie best for the purpose. These, we tlvhik it is wise to ■ 
say, ouglit certainly to try their tlieory on a small piece of land first, 
and, if it is snceessfiil^ to carry out the principle on a larger scale 
■later on. 

If a farmer can be? unifie to see that tliis or that inaiiure answers lo 
buy (and lie does not buy for the pleasure of buying) he will become a 
purchaser, but he jiiust be conrinecd about it, and on his own farm. 
To this end wn think that the manufacture of these different manures 
W'ould he doing weU and henefiting themselves if tliev offered hettef 
terms for the sake of experiments being carried on by likely eiistoniers, 
under certain conditions, wbieh eonld be laid down, klven if tlie first 
sample were given free, it should (if the stuff wns arii'thing like wiiat 
•was claiined for it) make tlie user see its advantages and beconie a, 
regular customer. 


When wmol will pay all expenses of keep, wiiatever groivtli the sheep 
are inaking, whatever lambs they are raising, may be counted as profit. 
If tlie sheep are wnrth no more at the close of the year than, they were 
at the l.ieginning, there will be no profit. It is not only important tliai; 
the flock as a wliole should gain in value, but each sheep of the flock 
slioiild be gaining* It is better to cull at an early age, and not wait until 
a slieep lias lost you money befoiu it is sold. 


Manager of Railways notifies us tliat, wuili effect 
from August 9th, 1009, South African lucerue, pressed in hales, con- 
isigiied from any dSr.G.Il. Station to Durban in lots of mu less tlian 10 
dons, will be conveyed at the ISToV 11 rate at owmer’s risk. Tills rate 
does not include delivery, and owners will be required to load and off-* 
load the traffic. Consignments of 'less than 10 tons will bo cliarged at 
the No. 6, South African produce rate. The special rates fru‘ 
South African lucerne to .Durban ancT Maritzbiirg at present in force* 
will on and from the above date' be 
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OstHeh Farming, 


JSTATAL'S POSSIBILITIES. 


LEOTUEB BY MR. E. W. THOENTON. 


The possibilities of ostrich farming in ISTatal have lately been the sub- 
ject of much discussion among leading farmers of the Colony its veil 
as in ofiGicial circles, as a result of the visit of Mr. R. W. Tiioriiton, the 
Government Agriculturist of the Cape Colony and ostrich expert, vrho 
vas ^'boi rowed'’*’ by Mr. Deane from the Cape Government for tlie 
purpose of ascertaining his opinion as to the possibilities of Xatiil 
generally in the direction of ostrich farming and the suitability of 
certain lands in particular for this branch of farming. Mr. Thornton 
visited Aatal in January, and inspected a considerable area of land in tlie 
M'eenen and Umvoti eoimties. His report is now in the hands of the 
Government, and some reference to it, as well as to ostrieh fanning 
generally, will be found in our leading article in this issue of the 
Journal. 

On the 2Sth July Mr. Thornton delivered an interesting leetiire 
at Durban, in the course of which he gave his opinion as to tlie pos- 
sibilities of Hatal in the direction of ostrich fanning. The lecture had 
been arranged by the Durban and Coast Society of ilgriciilture and 
Industry, and the chair was taken by Mr. E. W. Evans, the president 
of the Society. IJnfcrtunately a representative of the Journal was 
unable to be present, but we have made use of the isaktl Mereurifs 
notes in drawing np the report which follows. ■ 

The Chairman, who was received with applause, said perhaps it 
was advisable, m introducing Mr. Thornton, to offer a few exxJanatory 
remarks. There bad been few ostriches kept in Natal for the past 
twenty years, and it was only within the last two or three years iiiat 
a few men had realised that there were possibilities in ostrieh-farming 
quite undreamed of. Those few men had kept in touch with other 
parts of South A'frica where ostrich-farming had lieen a pronounced 
■success, and the result of that had been that Mr. Deane, -who was al- 
ways willing to encourage anything that tended for the pTosperity of 
Natal, took an interest in the matter, and he applied to the Cape Colony 
Government, and they in turn were courteous enough to allow Mr. 
Tliornton, the lecturer that night, to come to Natal for a nioiith and 
place his services at the disposal of the Natal Government. Mr. Thorn- 
ion had spent his time in inspecting the land wteh wvas thought to 
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be most suitable for the breeding of ostriches^ arid he (tlie cliairinan) 
miglit sii}:, in sliort^, tiiat: lie liad found the spots he had visited suitable 
boj’oiul Ills aiitioipatiojis. The result would be^ he hoped^ that within 
j rousoiialjle time the}' would probably under Governinent atispiees^ 
tin* (^-stabiisliuieot b)f ostrich-farming on a snuill scalC;, but in a way tliat 
would iiieaii success if cari*ied out in the future, and in that rc^speet 
ii would be iiecessai*}’ to follow^' out closely proper lines on wliich the 
fa rilling won id liave to be eoiidiieted. In the Cape Colony, Tort Eliza- 
beth was the port where the ostrich feathers were received and dis- 
tributed, aiid that industry had contributed in no sniall part to the 
prosperit}' of Port Elizahetti. (Applause.) There they had a large feather 
hail, wdiere three times a week they held sales throughont tlie entire 
year. On behalf of the Durban and Coast Agrieiiltiiral Society, he 
(the (liiainnait) arranged that lecture, in the hope that the Diirhan 
people would have acumen enough to see what the town would gain in 
comiection with the establishment of this industry. (Applause*) The 
vrehare of tlie Colony would be increased by this new industry, and, 
pei’soiiall}', he was saaguine enough to believe that it was going to be 
one of the l)ig things of this Colony within the next twenty years*. 
(Applause,) He would cali on Mr. Thornton to address the meeting, 
'(Applause.) . 

Mr. Thornton , in the course of a brief but illuminating address,, 
suicl he liad gone through a portion of the Colony which had been con- 
sidered as most Buitahle for ostrich-farming. Ee started from Weeneu, 
and had been tlirongli Impanza, up the Mooi Eiver, and hack to Grey- 
town; and he liad been as far as Winterton, through to Bergrillc. Tlie 
thorn country, along tlie rivers, was as good, and liotter, for ostrieh- 
farining than alinost any part he liad seen in tlio old Colony' — Ca|>e 
Colon}'. (Apphuise.) dPhere were a comb i nation of conditions seldom 
■fnet with, except on a very small scale, at the Cape — that was, land 
suitalile for lucerne, a pennanent water supply, and a suitable climate. 
In the old Cohiny thew had not always got a nvater supply on tlie coast 
wliere their land was suitable for lucerne; and where tlieir land was 
unsuitable for lucerne they frequently had not got the water supply. 
It w^as almost impossible for him to estimate the extent of g]*()ii!!d 
capable of earrjdng ostriches, but there iverc tlnnisands of acres in 
the Tiiegla Talley suitable, ivhieh were eapahle of growing lucerne. 
There was a grat deal of land not under water, but which 
could be put under water, and if it conld not be put permanently 
under water, it could be pdaeed under :ffood water. In the 
Old Colony they liad to grow a large proportion of their lucerne 
])v means of flood water, and that was precarious. But here they had 
conditions made for them by nature. They had a permanent supply 
of wafer, and the land was good, which meant tliat they could get their 
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iour or five crops aceording to tlie altitude above sea level; and they 
could work out exactly the mmxber of birds they could run per acre. 
In the Old Colony they reckoned hve birds to each acre;, and in Hatal 
ijje\- eoiild reckon, about the same number^ and possibly even 
iiiore, because the outside veld v'as excellent^ and in addi- 
tion they had splendid mealie land. Taking 10^000 acres of 
lajid, and putting it at four birds to the acre instead of 
li\ Cj and presuniing that the birds would bring in £4 a bird^ it 
meant that they would have an income from that land of £160^100 per 
annum; which was not to be sneered at in these hard times. He liad 
mentioned £4; but it was held in the Cape that a bird was not worth 
running unless it was going to pi'oduee £5 a clipping; and; reckoning 
three clippings in two years, the return would be £28 an acre. Uri- 
lortuiiatelj in the Old Colony they had a great number of indifferent 
birds, l)ut if the industry in iSTatal ivere established only the best birds 
must be produced; and; the industry being a new one; they would have 
every opportunity of seeing that indifierent birds were not introdueecL 
If Hatal once got a good name for feathers, there was no reason why 
Katal; or Durbaii; shotdd not take the first place in. the feather mar- 
kets. Applause.) At present the few feathers that were produced 
here were sent to Port Elizabeth to be sold, but if the industry hecanie 
established here it would be the buyers that would buy from the pro- 
ducers; by telling them what class of feathers to produce. Proceeding, 
Mr. Tliornton dealt with the type of feather required. The av'erag^i 
wecdvJy sales in Port Elizabeth were, in 1903; over £6;000 per w'eek. 
Tile ineoine in Cape Colony from the industry in 1865 was £65,12i>, 
tJie weight of the feathers being 17;522 ibs.; and that worked out at 
£o 15s. per lb. In 1815 feathers iverc exported to the value of £304,933, 
representing 49;569 lbs., which worked out at £6 5s. per lb.; and that 
consii tilted a record. In 1SS8 they had wdiat was Icnown as tlie ‘"big 
sniasli,'" and. prices went down to £1 6s. 8d. per lb. That sum had 
gradually increased, and in 1904 they exported feathers to tlie value 
of £1,058,988, representing 358;3f0 lbs. of feathers, whieli worked out 
at £2 5s, per lb. In 1901 tlie total number of birds was 455,825. 
Feathers were exported to the amount of 59S;29T Its., and the value 
was £1,819,()0() ; the value per lb. being £3 Os. lOd., and the value pet 
bird' was £3 9s, 

They had been trying in the Cape Colony to improve their birds, 
but tlie proportion of diad birds was so great that tliere was a danger 
of hanning their markets. The market value of common feathers had 
fallen, owing to a better appreciation on the part of the buying public 
of the best feathers. If Natal did not legislate, the ehanees V'ere that 
the Colony wa)uld be a dumping-ground for the had birds of the Cape. 
With regard to actual ostrich-farming, the price for a good set of 
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breeding birds in Cape Cokniy to-day was about £400 — that was^ two 
heiis and one cock— and those birds were from birds that money could 
hardly buy. Six birds i'roin the best strains could be bought for £10 
eacli^ and these when fourteen months old would bring in £4 per bird 
for the first elip^, and £5 per bird for the second. Eor a man with a 
finall farm it would perhaps be better to go in for a nimiber of good 
ehiclvs. Supposing he bonght twenty, it was quite possible he would 
be able to get six out of them as good as could wish to have for breed- 
ing purposes, and the remainder would be first-class clipping birds. 

It was risky to buy a single set of birds only, for if the cock died the 
venture would be handicapped. In the Old Colony the greater num- 
ber of birds were studded, and he advised a similar system being fol- 
lowed in Eatal. In Cape Colony a number of farmers went in lor 
xiliowing the birds to hatch naturally, but tliose with very good birds 
preferred the incubating process, which "was safer. Having gone into 
the details of ostrieh-rearing, the lecturer said the best method was 
to allow the young birds to run with the old. In the Cape Colony there 
was very little labour attached to ostrich-farming, even wdiere liaiid- 
feeding was resorted to, turn boys being quite able to feed 200 birds, 
and utter the clip all the farmer did was to pack the feathers and send 
them to the sorter, getting a cheque in return. Allowing birds to run 
on lucerne saved trouble, and did not cost so much, but one of the 
greatest disadvantages was that the bird shortened the life of the 
lucerne, and the want of a change of diet was not in the interests of 
the birds’ health. In Hatal, in the parts he had visited, they had the 
advantage over the Cape in having no great ehanges of teiriperaiuro 
on lands suitable for ostrich-farming, and there v\us also a. lietter sup- 
ply of lucerne. In eoneiusion, Mr. Thornton reiterated the opinion 
that there was no reason u'liy the ostrich industry should not Ireconu' 
better in Natal than in Cape Colony, if taken u]) on right lines. 

Mr, W. (i. Baker, as an old Colonist and stock fanner, said lie liad 
made trials in the course of his farming experience with ostriches. He 
cordially supported the starting of ostrich-fanning in Haiat on a largo 
scale. He was of opinion that under experienced and economical 
management, and with the selection of suitable ground and districts, 
ostrich-farming should pay in Hatal, mimosa or thorn country lieing 
likely to suit best. He suggested the issuing of a prospectus for the' 
formation of an ostrich-farming association, with shares at £5 eacdi, 
and a nominal capital of £15,000. Suitable land could be got from the 
Government, Avith option of purchase. 

A number of questions were asked by Messrs. W. G. Baker, M. S. 
Evans, Harrison, E. L. Aciitt, ,and G. Brown. 

In reply, Mr. Thornton said that the selection of birds for Hatal 
would be one of the most important considerations. What ho would 
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like was that those who wanted to buy good birds and good cdiicks 
should apply through, the hiatal Government, which iix turn would 
eomiiumieate with the Cape Government, and the latter eoiild arrange 
tor the seleetion. The birds sent would be selected from different 
strains, and iiunibered, and instructions could be sent as to grading. 
Tarmers "would thus start off on the best possible lines. (Applause.) 
Prickly pear, though a good food in famine times, should be eradicated, 
if possible, because, there tvere plenty of other things which an ostrich 
could be fed on. Still, prickly pear as a food was a good stancl-l)y. 
T!bhe Transvaal at present w^as getting up breeding birds from Cape 
Colony. In Cape Colony they could not get good lucerne land under 
water under £4;0 per acre, and therefore on land of that descripti an 
it would not pay to p"at inferior birds. They should put their best birds 
on, because the cost of upkeep was just the same as in the e,ase of in- 
ferior birds. Conimon birds were not going to bring in more than £2 
10s. a bird a clip; good birds, costing the same in upkeep, brought in 
- double that, iigure. The 10,000 acres he had referred to in Natal -were 
in the thorn country, all of wdiieh could lie irrigated. There was a con- 
siderable area of dry lands adjoining upon which ostric-hes would run, 
but t.he3^ v'ould feed on the irrigated land. That 10,000 acres was 
partially Government land and partially privately-owned land. He rlid 
not think that the coast wonld ever prove snitable for ostriches. Cane- 
feeding for ostriches would do very well, especially in coiij unction until 
lucerne. 

To other queries, Mr. Thornton said ostriches acted as splendid 
gleaners on land which had been used for the growing of oats or other 
' cereals. 

A suggestion was made that a connnittee be appointed to go into 
the possibilities of ostrich-farming in Natal. 

The Chairman pointed out that the Government intended to move 
ill this matter wdien Mr. Thornton had reported, and wmuld legislate 
to keep away indifferent birds, and see that the land was broken up 
into small areas, so that the small settler might have a chance as well 
as the big man. (Applause.) Within the next twm or three months 
he (Mr. Evans) anticipated important developments. 

Mr. Maurice Evans, M.L.A., congTatulated the rtovernment on 
moving in the matter. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. W. G. Brown, in proposing a vote of thanks to the ehairinan, 

: said Mr. E. W. Evans took a keen interest in all agrieultural matters, 
and he was glad that arrangements had been made for Mr. Thornton 
1o speak on the subject of ostrieh-f arming. (Applause.) 

A complimentary vote to the lecturer closed the successful pro» 
• reedings. , 
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Science and the Farmer, 


NOTES BY EAKMING EXPBETS. 


All keavy and iniidvy soil^ are better for being thoroughly drained. If 
not naturally so^, wlLether tiles should be laid or wketker open drains 
will be effective must be determined by inspection in eacli particuku^ 
case . — George II. Tailger {Farniers" Bulletin No. 2G6), 


Flesh-Sheep. 

The important lAct in the breeding of sheep, that only the pro- 
duction of tlesh and fat, but not that of wool, keeps equal pace with 
the quantity of food supplied, points out to the breeder that with 
moderate nourishment the production of avooI only, but with rich and 
abundant iiourislinieiit the production of flesh predominates, or is at 
least equal . — Alfred Hawlccsworth (''Austrcdian Sheep and WooV'). 


Composition oe Butteii. 

Good butter should not contain more than 10 . per cent, of w'ater 
and 0*7 per cent, of curd, but fault cannot be found if the former does 
not exceed 12 per cent, and the latter 1 per cent. . . . The rancid 
flavour of bad or stale butter is believed to be owing to the decomposi- 
tions of the glycerides of the fatty acids which is favoured. i)y water, 
but cheeked fur a time by salt or h(mix.,~Ja}iies iJ. Alorfon (''The 
Dairy''). ■ 

i?kI.ANlJEE8, 

The siil)stiiiiees wliieli reniedy the defects of the soil without eic- 
riehing it are eallcd mineral maouivs, viz.: lime, chalk, limestone gravel, 
gypsum, marl and sea-weed. Mineral nia,niires loosen a stiff soil, im- 
prove its texture, and quicken its sluggish powers. Mineral inaiiures, 
esjiecially lime, enter into the substance of certain classes of plants. 
Tor instanee, lime is found in the grains of wheat, yet it can hardly 
be said to nourish the gTowing wheat, any more than the particles of 
lime whieli a laying hen picks up can nourish her, though it is neces- 
sary to her in foiTnlBg the egg-shell Barn is requisite to make dough 
ferment, yet, though it assists in making good hread, it docs not make 
it more nourishing. By lime farmers mean limestone, or chalk burnt 
in a kalin; and quicklime means burnt lime before it has lost its caustic 
or burning power by exposure to the air or nioisture.—dfa/r/wi Dof/Je 
('NkUage and Dairy Fa^ 
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Irrigating and Manuring. 

He who hopes to sit at ease^ and by applying irrigating water^ and 
that alone,, to liis land, and by so doing to reap eoiitiimai and rich 
harvests^ will in time discovei' his blunder. Irrigatioii_, without proper 
nianuring,, will qiiieklA^ render fertile land barren, and convert the 
poorer lands into sterile and useless districts. Irrigation, with proper 
nianiiriiig, will convert tiie poorest soil into fertile land; will enable 
more profit to be made from a very small area than could be made from 
Iiundreds of acres Avithoiit irrigation : and will bring certain liaiwests 
and sure ]:)rofits to an industrious and contented people . — John Mc- 
Kenzie C'Fractical lirigafioK-) 


Barn Manure. 

Ap];)]ying barn niamires is eomnionly praotised for potatoes Avith 
j.n'otitable results. I^awes & Gilljert showed that only a small portion 
of tlie nitrogen of farm manures is taken up by the crop; tlms^ with 
an annual manuring of 15*5 tons per acre, containing 200 pounds of 
nitrogen, continued for tAA^elre years, but 8-3 per cent, of the nitrogen 
Avas recovered in the crop. ‘^^These results seem to indicate that this 
crop is able to avail itself of a less proportion of the nitrogen of the 
manure than any otlier farm crop. Yet^ in ordinary practice, farm- 
yard manure is not only largely relied upon for potatoes, hut is often 
applied in larger quantities for them than for any other crop.^— 
Samuel Fraser ('''The PotakT). 


Humus and Its Value. 

Humus is a product of the decay of organic substances. When 
these undergo decomposition in the soil, humus is the intermediate pro- 
duct formed: that is, just before the resolution of the organic material 
into its eoinpouent chemical parts. It is probably not too much to say 
til at hiiiTius is the most important substance found in any fertile soil, 
and its presence may generally be taken as the index of fertility. The 
trntli of this statement may be realised more furiy Avlien Ave remember 
blie fact that all liarren soils are lacking in the substance, and the chief 
difference between a barren and a sterile soil is usually a difference in 
humus content, not in the mineral ingredients.- — E. Harold Bunie 
Fruits and their CnltureF), 


Feed at regular hours and the fowls Avill he ready and waiting 
for their meal. 
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Naiai Bee^-Keepers* Associaiion. 


W. (J. Mitchell^ Hon. Seerotary, (Jedara. 


Correction in last inoiith^s iioteS;, page 62, Hue 12^ iot 2|:, read 3 J. 

Notice of Meetiiig.—A geneml meeting of members will be lield ou 
October 13tli in a room wliicb. the Education Department hopes to he 
able to place at the disposal of the Association. Members will ije 
advised deilnitely at a later date. Among other items on the 
agenda are the following:— (1) Revision of the rules and bye-laws; (2) 
Receive the report of the sub-committee appointed to deai with the ques- 
tion of affiliating with the South African Bee-lveepers’ Association; 
-(3) Discuss ihe question of legiBlation dealing with the importation of 
h'ees; (4) Consider a proposal to hold an annual show; (5) Discuss tiie 
■question of marlveting honey. The secretary wnll be iiiia1:)le to send an 
individual notice to each member. All members are asked to note tlie 
‘date and support the Association by being present at the meeting. Tlie 
importance of the subjects to be discussed makes the presence of evei’v 
member who can possibly get to Maritzbnrg imperative. 

t- ^ 

Members are asked lo exchange tiieir experiences and opinions 
through the medium of these pages. 

S(! Jj. 

Colonies tliat Iiave uuntered badly may ])e assisted by a eareljil 
spreading of tlie brood, /.e., open out tlie frames eonlaining brood, insert- 
ing an enipty comb, already dianvn out. 

. * * Jf! 

hr: give more frames tiuin can be covered by the bees. Insert 

division board between frames tliat are covered by the bees and ilie 
remainder. 

^ * 

Give weak colonies frames containing honey from stronger stocks 
tliat can spare it. Failing honey they may he assisted by feeding, 

' jfa-' ^ ■ 

Thoroughly clean bottom boards, and, if not already done, paint 
your hives in dry weather. 

' , ■ ^ 

Look out for swarms. 
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DISTEICT KOTES, 


For the Month Ending August 15th, 1909, 


Oeclara .- — Queens already settling down to some good solid work, 
niany of tlie hives already containing five and six frames of brood. The 
cold snap we are just having, however, will probably put a cheek on brood- 
rearing for a few days. Bee-keepers will be sorry to hear that in our 
recent fire ten hives, belonging to students at the School of Agriculture, 
were completely destro 3 ’ed. The farm apiary, however, had a lucky escape, 
although one hive had its side charred with the heat. Luckily this was a 
weak stock recently brought up from the coast and the fiames occnpied 
by the bees were on the cooler side of ilie hive, vdiich probably saved the 
combs from being melted. liengwas (starlings?) have been giving some 
trouble, but after shooting one the rest decamped. Very little pollen is 
being gathered, but artificial pollen was refused even when dusted on to 
Sowers that were being visited by the bees. 

Hilton Road , — Colonies strong; one swarm out; mostly working on 
gum trees and garden fl owers. 

Malvern , — Colonies strong and active, but no swarms have so far 
appeared. Ants troublesome. 

Hew Hanover , — Colonies very strong, but no swarms at date of 
w'riting. Ko pests noticeable. Pollen being gathered principally from 
chickweed and garden flowers. Bees at work on the gums but not storing 
surplus.. 

Oamperdown , — General condition of colonies reported to be very 
good. Strong stocks storing surplus. Eed poilen being gatliered from 
wild aloe and mignonette. M]\ J. W. Ctavin planted one pound of 
mignonette seed with eminently satisfactory results. 

Ulencoe Junction . — Very little of either nectar or pollen being* 
gathered; what is being obftained comes from fruit trees, euealyptus trees 
and tulip. The pollen is of a light yellow colour. 

Jjadysmith ,^ — Some stocks reported as being very good, others oiiiy 
fair, but these were late swarms last season. Eed and pale yellow pollen 
i)ei!ig obtained from aloes and gums; nectar from early gums, aloes and' 
sage bnsli: this latter is found growing on the river banks, and Mr. 
Buhr notes that the bees appear to work on it very strongly. 

Maritzburg , — ^Last .season has proved an exceptionally bad one for 
bee-keepers in the City, many not obtaining a drop of honey. A species 
of wild apricot is reported by Mr. Puller a.s swarming with bees.^^^^^ W 
all wishVoin* brother bee-keepers in Mariteburg a better season this year. 
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Aliy bee-keeper who will oblige by sending in inontlily notes of the 
doings of bees in Iiis or lier particular district can be supplied witli proper 
lorins lor ililiiig in by applying to the Apiarist^ Cedara. 

5J: rj! ^ 

Any member of the Association having honey lor sale is j-ecjuesied 
to commumcate witii the seereiary, stating quantity and at iiie same tiiiut 
forwarding liiin a sniall saiuple. 

Quoiatiou. — '‘^Swarming is tlio great trouble in modern bee-keeping; 
it is a bad legacy left us by tire old-time skeppists. With tlie ancient 
straw hives and tlie old benighted inethods of working, it was all very 
well. When bee-burning was the custoiig and all tlie lieaviest liives wci'c 
fore-doomed to the sulphur pit;, the best bees were those vvhicli gave the 
earliest and tlie largest swarms, dhie more stocks tliere were in tlie 
garden the more lioney there would be for market. Swarming was en- 
couraged in every possible way. And so^ at last, tlie steady stay-at-honio 
■iariety of lionej-bee became exterminated, and only the inveterate 
swarmers were kept to carry on the strain.'^ Tickner Edwa/rdes. in ''Tlh> 
OBee-Mastei of Warrilow.^^ 

iii :jc * 

THE OOXTROL OF SWAPiMING. 


Last month a few notes were given on the subject of fitting up the 
anodern frame liive and dealing ivith any swarms Tvhicli might occur. 
Mention was made that in actual practice it might he desirable to dis- 
courage swarming, or to obtain a still greater increase of colonies than 
Aati'irc wniild jirovKie. 

To those wlio are beginners in the craft I wisli to sound a warning 
pote. Bo not for one nioiiicnt yield to ambition, during your first season, 
at any rate, to increase your apiary artificially, 'ho every successful one 
there will be a dozen failures. Remember OettPs golden rule, ‘'Keep all 
colonies strong.^^ One strong colony will always pay 3011 better than two 
or tiiree weak ones. For tlie first season he content U'itb your one or two 
colonies; give them all the attention you can; wateli tlie bees going in 
and out; note their behaviour and learn all you can about them; try and 
find out the reason for everything that you notice being clone ; some of 
the workers you will see coming home with loads of pollen on their legs, 
pollen of all colours, white, yellow and red of varying shades ; observe 
where the bees are collecting this and note what flower produces eacli 
■coloured pollen. 

We want to keep our colonies strong; we know that if a swarm, issues 
from a hive "that colony will be considerably weakened; it is therefore 
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necessary that swamiiiig be preyented if possible. How sliall we sqt 
about it? Scieutilic bee-keeping has been aptly described as ‘“knowing 
what the bees want to do and ‘helping them to do it.'* We will apply 
this to the case in point. One of the most fruitful causes of bees swariii- 
iing is want of room in the hive; the bees cannot increase the size of their 
habitation so they are driven to decrease the number of its iniiiates^ hence 
swarming. By forestalling the bees^ vrants in this direction and giving 
them more space^ swariuiiig can be reduced to a minimum. Where tie 
bee-keeper has several colonies frames of sealed brood may be taken from 
the strong colonies and given to the weaker ones to help to strengthen 
them upj substituting in place of the frames removed new^ frames contain- 
ing full sheets of wurkex foundation or drawavoiit eoinb. If only 
^^starters^^ are given to a strong cclony at this time there is danger 
having a large number of drone cells built, w'hich should always be dis- 
couraged except in selected colonies from wiiicli it is desired to procure 
mates for your virgin queeiis. Place fresh supers abD\ e tlic brood cham- 
ber in advance of the bees’ requirements; keep tlie hire cool by shading 
and provision of sufficient ventilation. Attention to all these matters 
tends in the right direction. 

In spite of all sudh precautions it wdll sometiineo happen that a 
(swarm wull issue, in wvhicli case our only course wull be to correct the 
•mishap as far as lies in our power. Proceed as follows : — The hive from 
which the swurm has issued must be removed from its stand and placed 
‘dose to its old site with ihe entrance f icing in tie opposite direction. 
On the old site place an empty hive with frames containing full sheets 
of wired foundation; remove the super from the old hive and place on the 
new hive : this new hive will then receive the returning bees that have 
hocn afield gathering stores; hive the swmnh in the new hive as detailed 
jn last month’s notes. Now^ open the old hive and destroy all queen 
cells, remo\ing the unsealed broods to give to wroak colonies. The sealed 
brood is then left in the liive, wbich should be contracted to conserve the 
warmth. In a few days 1 Ms brood will have hatched, wdien the hive 
should be opened and all the bees brushed or shaken in front of the new 
Mve/the empty combs being preserved for giving to other colonies when- 
ever they may be required. 

If the queen that issued with this swarm is an old one, and it is desired 
to supersede her, one of the cells should be left in tlie old hive to batch. 
When this takes place cage the young queen in an introducing cage and 
place her among the bees in the new hive^, at the same time destroying 
their queen. In selecting the queen cell which is to be left choose one 
of the largest, and preferably one which shows some indication of hatch- 
ing very shortly— either the young queen inside may be heard piping or 
the cap of the cell may be partly pared off, leawing only a very thin 
covering. 
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Farm and Garden NIeies for September, 


By Geo. Caetee, P.E.H.S. 


TOOWOOMBA CANARY GRASS. 

The sEl>]ea<]er aljoiit this grass, and the aTticle reprinted from, ilie 
Journal of the Departinent of Agricnltnre, A^ietoria, will have been 
xejid with much interest by all farmers. I notice also an article on 
the same snl)ject in the Transvaal AgricnUiiral Journal^ July issue, 
U'hich is very similar in tone, and giving generally the same eautious 
eonehisions. It is quite right that great caution should be exercised 
by farmers and others in purchasing new introductions, for naany of 
these turn out to be worthless in actual practice. It is also quite pos- 
sible that a thing whicdi may be as good as gold in one conntry will 
be ciuite worthless in another; hut, on the other hand, it is true most 
of the hetter class grasses, for instance, which are now doing very v'ell 
indeed, have been intToduced into South Africa hy private enterprise 
on the part of Bome farmer, and there is no monopoly of wisdom in 
Government experts. Paspalum, the most valuable grass we have for 
most purposes, was introduced by a farmer, and one might mention 
rnaiiy other items of interest of the same land. I mention this point 
because I tirink the extreme caution exhibited with regard to this 
phalaris is not justified. The results of last year’s trials, especially 
the results of the winter trials all over the high void, have heon far 
more sati.sfai'tory than our Government o.fEeials liave any idea of, and 
I cannot but feel, from my close knowledge of the conditions under 
U'hiMi ihe many trials were made, and of the gnaii variance in climate 
and elevation under which the trials have been, made, that the ex])(‘ri- 
mental stage is past. We have yet a good deal to learn almnt ilris 
grass, perhaps, hut, this much we know, that in Toowoomba Oanary 
Grass we have now a. grass which will stand all the cold we have in 
South Africa; which is a tremendous yielder; which comes out ex- 
ceedingly well in eoinparative analysis: which is perennial: and which 
is just as good in the midlands, and even on the coast, as it is higher 
11]). I do not make this assertion on guess work, hut after care fnl en- 
quiries and investigations in the different districts; and I have par- 
ticularly delayed vsaying this ilntil now, because I wanted tbe trial of 
the full winter’s cold to be completed. In answers to many enquiries 
I find that in sueli widely-separated districts as New Hanover. Leh- 
loiioni (East Griqualand), Pol ela. Highlands, Vryheid, Ermelo, Befhle- 
licm, Olid ITarrismith tlic reports exaeily agree, most of the farmers 
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reporting going so far as to say that it will certainly be the winter 
grazing of the future all over the colder districts. The only failures 
reported are from European seed^ whiolg of course, is not the Toowoomba 
Canary Grass. The Hon. Mr. Oliff tells me that it has done very well 
indeed at Ms Harrismith farm. The Director of Settlements, O.R.C., 
is so well satisfied with his recent inspection of the grass in the whole 
of the eastern part of the O.R.C. that seed is to he issued to all the 
settlers this spring. Plants two years old at Mr. McFie’s midlands farm 
show not the least signs of failnre. What more do we require in the 
experimental line. I have been enthusiastic from the first time I sm 
the grass, and now, after two yeaiV experience of it, I feel as en- 
ihusiastie as ever, and long for the time to come when iseed can lie 
irj'odueed cheaply and in quantity, so that all farmers will he able to 
sow it largely. 

The only objection I have heard at all is that this grass requires 
good land, and cultivation just at the beginning. But surely this can- 
not be looked upon as an objection worth mentioning. Axe our far- 
mers looking* for a sort of terrestrial paradise, where any sort of grass 
will grow withont any trouble or expense? If so, they are doomed to 
disappointment all along the line. I must point ont once again that 
a crop of good grass is worth 50 per cent, more than a crop of mealies ; 
that grass is hy far the most valuable crop which this world grows; 
and that it is well worth good land, good manuring, and the very best 
care and attention. I can never understand how it is that, while all 
farmers are perfectly willing to manure a crop of mealies heavily, there 
is such a decided reluctance to spend a few shillings on manures for 
grass lands. Only in a very few cases have I seen this point really 
appie(‘iatod and applied in a btisiness-like manner. To most farmers 
a paruire must be a crop which will grow spontaneously on the pooresL 
land — land unfit for any other crop — or he will not consider ifc at all 
If you have been looking upon it in this light, I challenge you to sit 
d(um quietly and make a careful comparison of values between an acre 
of mealies and an acre of good grass, and you will be astonished at 
the result. Take the results of this last winter in milk, or butter, or 
inerease in sheep, in wool, and work it out on a business basis. A¥e 
must look upon pastrire grasses as a business proposition, not a some- 
thing which is simply very nice to have during the winter months. If 
we look at phalaris in this light, this one objection falls to the ground,, 
for it is well worth all the work it will give. 

HELTANTL 

A good many enquiries' have reached me recently about this 
fodder plant. A circular has reaebed us during the last few days from 
the seedsman who is advertising and pushing iliis (Mr. Chas. W. 
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MarsterS;, of King^s Lynn);, and a few will be obtained fox trial as soon 
as possible from him. Upon reading tlirongh the circular^ which gives 
a faiiiy Ml description of the plant/ I cannot but think Ilelianti is 
snspicionsly like our old friend the Jerusalem Artichoke. But before 
saying more about it I will have it out here and report to readers who 
are interested in it at a later date. 

HAWKSTONE OATS. 

Mr. T. H. Hindle;, of Willow Grange^ again reports that his crop 
of this Oat has been entirely free from rust, and has done very well in- 
deed. From what I have seen and heard of it there seems to be a 
■good deal in its favour. There is no need to tell any farmer how great 
a value there is in the rust-resisting property of any Oat. So far the 
Algerian has been the only variety fairly free from this pest, and in 
many cases even it has been badly attacked. The ^Tlawkstone” takes 
about three and a half months to mature, is a somewhat heavier yielder 
than the old Cape, with an equally good head and straw, and a really 
beautiful forage 'when well reaped. Mr. Pliiidle, who has named this 
Oat after his own farm, got the first seed quite by accident, in a lot 
of imported Eye seed, some eight years ago. It was noticed that, while 
the Eye was so badly infested with rust as to be absolutely valueless, 
a few Oat plants in the crop were quite free and health}^ These few 
Oat plants were carefully reaped by hand, and in time planted again. 
Since then the variety has been planted at all times of the year, and 
in no case has rust appeared in any ]>art of the ero]). Some of our 
readers probably saw the resultant forage on the last Durban show, 
where Mr. Hiiidle won the ''speciah^ witli a five-bale lot. Tliis is -worth 
W'atehing and testing in other parts of the Colony. 

THE TEG-ETAELE GAE'DEIST. ' 

The very cold snap of tlie middle of Angnst, as unexpected as it 
^\'as severe, will liave played sad havoc witli tlie earliest outside sow- 
ings of the more tender plants, such as Marrows, Cueumliers, and 
Tomatoes. It is always risky to get these up in Angnst, Init we will 
sow, for there is just a chance of no more frost, and tliese tilings are 
■so very nice if we do succeed. Even the Potatoes planted at tlie end 
of July, which were just out of the gTound, were very badly bitten, 
altboiigli these will probably recover. The wise gardener has generally 
a little reserve lot of such things as Tomatoes kept for such an emer- 
gency as this. This reserve must be put out now, and 'will probably 
be quite safe this time. 

Full sowings of all kinds of vegetables may be made tliis nionth, 
jiartieular attention being paid to those varieties wlricli will only grow 
well in the summer. These will include Sugar Corn, Tomatoes, Mar- 
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rows^ CiiciuiiberS; and Beans. Ennner Beans^ which are far more deli- 
cate than the dwarf yariety, should be delayed until the middle of Sep- 
tember in the colder districts^ but are now safe in the midlands. The 
fust early cabbage^ Wakefield, will be ready for transplanting. A fresh 
sowing of the summer varieties. Cape Sugar Loaf and Enfield Market, 
should be put in. The last transplanting of Onions sown in the autuinii 
must now be done. 

MUSK MELON. 

Everybody desires to grow this delicious fruit, and it is tried in 
all sorts of unlikely places every spring. There is always much dis- 
appointment. Gardeners should remember that our Natal climate is 
not suitable, generally speaking, for Melon culture. Only in a very 
few places can it he grown, and even there only with great care. 

The soil which is suitable is a rich, deep, sandy loam. Melons 
will not do at all in heavy clay soil. The exposure, also, must be the 
most sunny one available. Judging from many reports, I think that 
the most likely districts for Melons are those which we call ^‘thorn^^ 
districts, such places as Mu den and Weenen, which are below the mist 
belt, and whicli have a somewhat low rainfall in the summer. The 
one place in South Africa where they are really successful is the 
Western Province of the Cape Colony, where the heavy rains are during 
tlje winter, while the summer is comparatively dry and warm. Seeds 
are sown in hills slightly raised above the surrounding soil, in the same 
manner as Marrows, the being about six feet apart each way. 

Three plants are allowed to remain in each Terminal buds are 

to be nipped off, to encourage the growth of laterals, as most of the 
fruit is produced on the laterals. The ripening of the fruit is indicated 
chiefly by the scent, and also by the (jracking and easy parting of the 
:stem. 

THE FLOWER GARDEN, 

Dalilias sliould now he divided ii]) as fast as growth, shows, and 
Gie single tuix-rs islanted in the summer bed, four feet apart each way, 
a strong stake being placed at the same time with each tuber. Plenty 
of old and rotten iitamire should have been put into the ground just 
before planting. Beware of new manure in this case, as it will pro- 
duce lots of foliage and stem at the expense of flowers. Those who 
desire to have extra good blooms this summer must reiiiemher that one 
cannot obtain, Itoth a large number of flowers and perfect specimeiis 
at the same time. Stems should he limited in number to two, in the 
first place, these being carefully and securely tied to the stake as they 
develop, and when the buds show they should he thinned out to about 
eight on the one plant. An occasional application of lipiiid manure 
will be foil ml very beneficial at the stage and later. Most 

'growers, however, prefer a great mass of blocm to a few very ehoieo 
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cnes, for after all the Dahlia is more adapted for garden decoration 
tlian for euttiiig. 

I aiii afraid that many people are disappointed at the result from 
socd. It IS true that jnst occavsionally a good type may ho obtainecl 
in this way, l)nt one might almost say that it is impossible for the 
ainatcmr gardener to succeed from seed. Only in places where it is 
iinpossilde to get bulbs shonld seed he sown^ and there the best results 
will be obtained from the little ^‘'Poinpoii^^ class. The wisest plan, is 
io get a few good Inilfys of named varieties from the nurseryman, for 
these 'will always give satisfaction. In choosing varieties consider 
whether }'on require them for specimen blooms or for garden decora- 
tion, for some of the very best of the sho'w blooms are borne on short 
steins, almost hidden in foliage^ and are of no use for decoration. Dor 
a blaze of colour nothing is better than the Pompon class. Amongst 
the newer Cactus varieties I like Delicatissima the best of all, for 
colour and free blooming, although the shape of the petals is not all 
lliat eonld be desired. Quite a neiv class, the Poeony flowered, is very 
popular in England just nowq and these shonld he available this year 
in Natal. 

September is quite the best month for bedding ont Salvias, Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums, etc. These will bloom right along until the frost- 
time, and shonld have as long a season as possible. Seeds of all the 
more tender annuals may be sown now. 

Chrysanthemum cuttings may he taken all through this month, as 
ihey become large enough for the purpose. As the young plants get. 
well rooted and strong old plants should be rooted out. 


We liave received from Messrs. Brinkwortli & So.ns, the well- 
known firm, of potato raisers and expiorts, of Southampton, England, a, 
copy of their latest catalogue, Messrs. Brinkwortli & Sons make potato- 
growing for export a speciality, and their productions are e():nse<jvient]y 
of particnlar interest to the South African farmer. In this connec- 
tion we notice that they pay freight and insurance to Capetown, East 
Loiidon, Port Elizabeth, Durban and Delagoa Bay for orders of 20 
cases and upwards. The catalogue includes the names of a consider- 
able number of new and popular potatoes-— over fifty altogether 
—and descriptions of ^Tlie twelve best potatoes in the workP^ are also 
given. Messrs. Brinkwortli will probably be pleased to send a copv" of 
tlie catalogue to aiyvone ioteresfed. 
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The PosHion of East Coast Fever. 


LIST OF OUTBEEAKS DCRJEU JULT- AUGUST. 


The Chief of tlie Veteriiiiuj Division (Mr, W, M. Power) funiisLes tiio 
following list of outbreaks cf East Coast Pever that have occurred diiriug 
^the period 21st July to 20th August: — 

Dundee District, — Outlreik on farm ‘“Tiger Ivioof/^ 

Weenen District , — Outbreak on farms “'Diiakwater^'' and ''K.rantz- 
EopP 

Umvoti District. — Outbreaks on farms ‘■'Tiiiedale/^ Mr. T, Daw- 
son''’s portion of ‘AVelievredend^ ‘''‘■'Bellevue/^ ‘^Tetnis Ylei/' ^'Pairiield/' 
and “‘^GhaileV;,'’^ sub-division of ^'Wondeboom.^^ 

Klip River District, — Outbreak on farms ‘’‘Hond Klip/’ -sub- 
division of ‘'^Blands Laagte/’ west of main line, and ‘^‘^Driefoiitein/’ east 
of main line. 

Erantzlwp Dtsfrict.— Outbreaks on farms ‘'Tllen Erskine/’ ‘‘Wonder- 
Jontein/’ "'SScotsdale/’ and “OverschotP 

Umgeni District , — -Outbreaks on farms ^^Thorney Bush/’ sub- 
division of ‘Dckertskraal/’ /'Allandale/’ ‘Tiosedale/’ ‘‘Ambieton,'’ 
^Tlarwin,” ‘‘■Binchester Grange/’ ''^Settle/’ and '‘Lilliefontein.” 

Lion’s River District,- — Outbreak on farms ''‘Dinwood,’'’ sub-division 
of ^^Ashby/’ west of main line, ‘'^Lyndoch,” west of main line, ‘‘Breezy,"’ 
west of main line, "TAuntaiiidale,” sub-division of ‘^‘^Eockeogat,” east of 
main line, ^Tlorbl/*’ T. Hy slop’s cattle on ^^Groote Vallei/’ west of main 
line, and amongst Government oxen on ^ Cedara,” west of main iine. 

New Hanover District , — Outbreaks amongst Katives' cattle on farm 
‘^^Zeekoehoek/’ and on farms ‘■'Klein Waterfall/’ "Sproxton;” ‘'‘Caitliorpe,” 
^Tfornkop/’ W, H. Westbrook’s portion of "Camel Hoek/’ 'Tnipolwoni 
Mission Station,” "Mde’s Best” Bub-division of "Wilgespniit,” “iiiver- 
side” sub-division of "Camel Hoek,” "Lilienthal” sub-division of "Dal- 
ton/’ E. Boast’s cattle, Ycrk» "Boiiingfontein/’ "New Hanover” sub- 
division of "Welverdient,” and "Ambleside.” 

Gamperdotun Outbreaks on farms Thornville Junction of 

^^Lilliefontem/’ and Cato Estate sub-division of "Beit Valley.” 

Upper Umhommizi District— Oiiibveak on farm "Brasfort Park-” 
Ixopo DisHci— -Outbreaks cn farms "Philpots Estate/’ "'Boorn- 
vlatge/’ "Zondag Kloof,” "Vaalkrans,” "G. B./’ "Smitlifield ” "Herds- 
town” sub-division of "Cothill” and "Inhlamveni.” 
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Lower Umziinlmlu Disirici . — Outbreak on Eliiii Mission Station. 

ISTo record is kept of outbreaks in the following Magisteriai, 
Divisions: The wliole of the Province cf Zaluliad^ tlie whole of A’ietoria 
Coiiiity^ Dmsingaj Yrylieidj IsTgotshe, Ihibanaiigo, and PaitlpietersbiLi’g,. 


A Mealie^'Husking Pegm 


A USEFUL IDEA. 


The illustrations which we print herewith will, we think, prove of in- 
terest to loost of our readers — in fact, to all wlio are growers, in how- 
ever small a way, of mealies for grain. 

The .first of these ilkistrafcioiis we have drawn from an uiiiinished 
and a finished Inisking peg wdiieh has been designed by Mr. W. Map- 
stone, who needs no introduction to readers of this jonrnal. Mr. W. 
Mapstone called at onr office recently and kindly left us samples of 
his husking peg, wliicli he thought w’ould he of interest to our readers. 
<The peg is made of hoop-iron, cut to the shape shown on the top in 
the first illustration. The longest length is 6-| inches, and the 
-width ill the broadest part 1-J* inches. The piece of iron, after hav- 
ing been cut to this shape and the edges trimmed Avith a file, is next 
bent as showni at the bottom in tiie same illustration, and. tlie ;);>eg is 
ready for use. As will be seen, it is simple in construction, and so 
within the sphere of any farmers ahilities; and at the same time it is 
strong and effective. 

The husking peg is held in the right hand, tlie curved portions 
going over the fore-finger and little finger respectively to the hack of 
the hand. Held thus, the point njipears a little above the forefinger 
and opposite the thuinh, which is used in eonjunetion with it in grasp- 
ing and jerking off the husks from the mealie-eobs, the point of the 
pegs, of course, heing inserted through the husks, at the top of the 
cob, and half the husks pulled off at a time with a downward jerk. 

We depict other forms of husking pegs and hooks in the other two 
illustrations (which we have taken from a United States publication-— 
US. Department of Agricniture, Farmers’ Bulletin Ho. 313), but 
it will be seen tliat Mr. Mapstone’s husking peg is much to be preferred 
— at least in a hot climate like ours, where the use of gloves would be 
2 nost uncomfortable. Mr. Mapstone’s peg is also evidently cheaper. 
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^^The Gape Garden,^* 

Some two years ago a paiiiphlet on gardening entitled tlie ''Gape 
I'^eninsnia Amateur Gardener-’^ was published by the Suburban Aniateur 
and the Sea Point Horticultural Societies. This pamphlet proved of 
great assistance to a large number of persons^ and the cireuiation 
steadily increased. Its discontinuance after a successful year was 
greatly deplored. The Sea Point Horticultural Society, feeling that 
ihe publication necessary, has decided to undertake the responsibility 
of starting afresh and their endeavours have resulted in the issue of a 
monthly magazine, the first number of wliieh has reached us. We hope 
that their enterprise will receive the support of all who have the in- 
terests of horticulture at heart. The small sum of 3s. 6d. per annum 
will secure to the subscriber the monthly receipt of not only a calendar 
of hints for the montlfs work, but also news of the current work in the 
hortieuitiiral world and general information on plants and flowers anost 
generally grown. 

0# Frmit Frees* 

The Cape Garden (to the inception of wiiieli we refer in tlie 
preceding note) contains a useful article on the ^Alairiiring 
of Fruit Trees.^^ Tliere is a notion that fruit trees do not 
require inoniire, which no doubt is due to tlie fact that ni an)*, 
even without any sp)ecial manuring, oeeaslonally give good yields. Fur- 
thermore/ many Ixdieve that a fruit tree which has borne well cue 
year cannot give any 3 ield the next or even the followiiig year, lie- 
cause, as some say, it needs rest. To show tliat neither of these opinions 
are correct, it need simply be stated that the fruit tree is sulijeet to 
the saiiie laux, as regards its nourishmeut, as any other plant. When 
the nutrients whieli are present to a limited extent in the soil have 
been used up, they must be restored to the soil, i.a., the soil must be 
manured. The reason why a tree which has yielded well one 
year generally bears very little or not at all the next year is also 
capable of a simple explanation, namely, that tlie necessary assimilable 
plant food is no longer available in the soil, and the tree cannot again 
form fruit until the soil is rendered able to supply the food. 


A fruit tree requires warmth, sunlight, and moisture as well as 
a number of other -substances, which are taken partly from the air 
through the leaves and partly from the soil by means of the roots. 
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'These substances are all indispensable to the prosperity of the fruit 
. tree^ and if one of them is entirely wanting the tree cannot possibly 
thrive. If one or more of these substance's are present to only a limited 
extent the tree cannot take xip the other nutrients — even if they are 
present in the soil — in quantities sufficient for their complete develop- 
ment. Thus it is that the yielding capabilities of a tree are regulated 
by that nutrient which is least present and. available in the soil. 


. Gy/ssism as a Man so*® m 

Bulletin Ko. 5^ 1908^ of the Colorado Agricultural Experiment 
Siatioii contains the results of pot experiments^ conducted by T. 
Takeuchq with peas^ beanS; oats, rice, and spinach in which gypsum was 
used in connection with ammcniuni sulphate, sodium nitrate, lime nitro- 
. gen, potaS’Siuiii sidphate, and diherent forms of phosphoric acid. 


It was observed that as a rule gypsum decreased the yield when 
used in connection with acid fertilisers and increased the yield when 
used with alkaline fertilisers. Gyps'Oin, therefore, appears to oe a 
\'aluable addition to fertilisers which contain •sodium nitrate or other 
substances which produce an alkaline reaction in the soil. If, how- 
ever acid fertilisers, such as superphosphate and ammonium sulphate, 
are employed, gypsum is likely to decrease the yield. It was also found ia 
these experiments that gypsum exerts a favourable ihhuenee in over- 
comiiig the injurious ehect on plants of an excess of magnesia in the 
soil. In the case of spinach it was observed that applications of car- 
bonate of lime were injurious while the gypsum was beneficial, provided 
the reaction of soil on fertiliser was not acid. 


■ Suffap from Maix® Siaiksm 

An interesting and suggestive article, on ''Some Structural Pecu- 
liarities of Maize, and how they are related to the development and 
practical extraction of the sugar under the new treatment A is c.on- 
iribntecl to tbe Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer bj Professor 
F. L. Stewart. Prof. Stewart commences by showing the resemblaiiees 
. aaid dift'erences between maize, sugar eane, and the haiiiboo — "a triplet 
of gigantic grasses/^ as he terms them — and then proceeds to point 
out the special conditions under which maize increases its sugar coii- 
imi. Both maize and sugar cane are so constituted structurally and 
fiinetionaliy, we learn, as to enable them to form and store away the 
food materials upon which their continued growth and existenee de- 
pend. This they do in obedience to the same inexorable law and for 
the same purpose which leads the bee to store up honey Within the 
ceils of its hive. ^'Every physiologist recognises that there is eon- 
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fetaiitiy resident within the living organism — the plant aS' well as the* 
animal — an intelligent; administrative^ directive energy; or sonree of 
energy; which adequately provides not only for its present; hut also 
for its future probable needs. Not only sO; but it is on the alert tO' 
meet einergencies when they come; and it has the prevision to anticipate 
and provide for extraordinary contingencies; and to repair accidental 
injuries; and particularly to remove or overcome any hindrances in the 
plant to its own self-perpetuation.^^ 


The supreme crisis of its life comes to the maize plant when the ■ 
immature ear is removed or destroyed. Promptly in that ease; and 
heroically as we would sayg if we think of it as an intelligent creation;, 
an effort is organised to meet the emergency; to repair the losS; and 
to avert the impending catastrophe. To this end a reserve force which- 
never in the ordinary life cycle of the plant has any such demand made 
upon it is then called into action. In brief; the result is that the plant 
at once enters npoii an entirely new condition of development; and its 
eiiorts are rewarded with an indefinite prolongation of its life; with the 
purpose piainly of maturing a new ear; fresh stores of the precious 
food materials are produced with amazing rapidity and rushed into the 
natural receptacles provided for them within the stalk; until the sugar- 
lias aceiiniulated to beyond one hundred per cent, more than it originally 
contained. is scarcely necessary to say that this transformation* 

is brought about effectively only tinder intelligent human control; 
directed closely to the end in view. The results in sugar accumnlatioii' 
arc tlien as uniforni and constant as in the -sugar cane in the tropics.^^ 


The same machinery; it appears; cannot be used for maize-crushing 
as fur sugar eaiie-cruslxing; owing to differences in the anatomical struc- 
ture- of ihe two plants. It is found, however; that combined with a 
erit'hei’; a triplet of three roll inillS; or; better -still; a combined twelve 
roll mill; with about twenty-five per cent, maceration and the speed 
of tlie rolls perfectly regulated; can extract ninety-five per cent, of 
the total Juice with much less expenditure of driving power than is 
used in eighty per cent, extraction from the southern cane. This is 
due largely to the fact that the silicious hardening of the stalk of 
maize does not begin until its growth is completed; oX; in this case; until 
the period of saccharine development has passed; and also to the fact 
that the rind or outer shell of dry woody fibre which encloses the Juice- 
bearing cells of the sugar cane is much thinner and much, less dense 
in corn-cane. Hence it will readily he -seen that in the latter case the 
hindrances to perfect extraction are much less than in the former. 
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Equally important with the sugar is the pulp and cellulose pro- 
duct^ consisting of the substance of the whole stalk in a highly purified 
condition^ after the sugar has been extracted^ the whole of it ready to 
be resolved at once into the finest quality of pulp and cellulose. On. 
account of the absence, in this case^ of the hard silicious coating which 
covers the cornstalk when the grain has ripened and which prevents th^ 
best of t|ie fibrous matter which it contains from being utilised, the 
pulp obtained is doubled in quantity and is of a much superior quality.. 

necessary incident to the sugar process/^ Prof. Stewart concludes, 
^‘is the removal of the immature ears and husks from the stalk. This 
';field stuff amounts to about eighty per cent, of the wnight of the stalk,, 
and adds a third class of products obtained from the same plant, utilised 
principally in the manufacture of food products and alcohol.^^ 


Sai/ille Bndi Hai^aess Horses* 

Mr. P. E. Gordon compares the type of saddle and harness horses, 
in the Queensland Country Life, June issue. As he states, many 
people are of opinion that a perfect saddle and perfect harness 
horse may be combined in one and the same animal. Many horses, it 
is true, he remarks, represent a combination of the two, but, as has- 
]}een pointed out by a well-known English authority, perfect riding 
horse shape and perfect harness shape cannot be combined in the same 
animal, as they are antagonistic in some important details. To begin 
with, a short back, which constitutes an indication of strength, is de- 
sirable in both types; but, while this qualification is an indispensable 
requirement in the riding horse, it is not of nearly so much importance 
in the harness horse. Closely-knit loins are a necessity as indicating 
their ^yeight-ca^rying capacity, as all will agree a slack-loined horse- 
cannot stay under a heavy weight. In the harness horse what, in the 
ianguage of the stable, is called close coupling is not an indispensable 
necessity, and in some of the best harness horses there is often a ten- 
dency to slaeknes-s of loins or loose coupling. 


In the matter of quarters, there is often a marked difference in 
rlie eombination of the two. Those of the riding horse are lengthy, 
and what, in stable parlance, is termed ^heachy,^^ and the more that 
is so the better. There are two distinct types of light harness horses, 
namely, the buggy and the coacher. In the former the type is cobby 
and compact in shape and comparatively short, while the latter type 
liave long and roomy quarters, and are further eharacterised by the. 
croup being very level and long. It is in the fore quarters that the 
greatest difference exists between the saddle and the harness horse. In 
the hack type the shoulders are as sloping as possible, the shoulder. 
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blades possessing great length, ^vcll laid hack at the wither-s> all of 
which eornliine to give lightness of forehand and roominess in i'-roiit 
of the saddle and ensure easy action in all places. The shoulders in a 
iyj)ical iiaraess horse, on the other hand, are more or less heavy, as 
eoinpared -with the hack, and less sloping. They are broader, aiiording 
plenty of space to bear against the collar, tlms naturally tending to 
mke them heavy from a riding point of view. Althougin sloping 
shoulder-blades are desirable in both types, the fact of being compara- 
tively npright may be condoned in the harness type, and does not con- 
fititute nearly so serious a defect as in tlie riding lior>se, their priiicipnl 
drawback involving poor action. A horse with a straight shoulder I'an 
neither canter, gallop,’ nor jump well, and in the riding horse results 
in the saddle being carried too far fortvard. 


Then in the breast the two types differ inueh. In the harness 
type it is broader than in the riding type. Broadness of chest ad«}s 
much to a horse's poiver of draught. Breadth of chest iiatiiraliy in- 
voh'es a greater width between the forelegs than is desirable in tlie 
haelvneys. Horses wdiieh are comparatively wide between the forelegs 
roll niore or less while in action. That defect, serious in the saddle, 
is no drawback in harness. And it is necessary that the harness horse 
should be somewdiat heavy in front to throw plenty of weight into the 
collar. In. file riding horse the forehand must necessarily be liglrt. 
Any tendency to heaviness in front constitutes a very grave defect 
.a horse used i‘or saddle purposes. And, last].}’, the neck. In this tlie 
saddle and I lie harness types diJfer considerably. In the latter the 
neck is Inoad and comparatiN'elv short and thick, and from a riding 
point of vimv is too heavy. .In tlic saddle horse type the neck is lengthy 
and lighter, and more supple in sliape. It is essential that tlie saddle 
horse should possess a lengtliy nc(:k. and that it may lieiid pi’operly to 
the rein. Taking the foreliand os a whole, tiuit part is coniparatively 
heavy in the luvriiess horse type, tlie lieaviiiess being due partly to the 
neek and shoulders, and partly to the iirood chest. 


Wegei^b/e Msh as a 

Mr. W. Guerrero, in a recent issue of the Clmnical Trade Journal, 
ealls attention to the beneficial effect of applications of ashes botli as a 
direct source of plant food and as a means of rendering other fertilising 
materials more available. The extensive use of ashes on the Continent 
of Europe is illustrated by the fact - that 22,000 to 24,000 tons of ashes 
are used amiually in the olive industry alone. 
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Disc^Hmps^&wimg Lii^ei^ne^ 

Mr. B. H. Forbes, in Bulletin ISTo. of the xirizona Agricultural 
Experiment Station, enumerates the princi|)ai benefits of disking lucerne* 
as splitting and spreading the crowns, thereby causing neAV growth, de- 
stroying the egg deposits and larvae of injurious insects, destroying 
weeds, and breaking up dense soils, and especially the silt-blanket de- 
posited by muddy irrigation water. It is estimated that disking will 
increase the average crop in Arizona 10 to 20 per cent. 

Observations were made on the reduction of the yield resulting 
from the silt-blankets, wdiich are often 3 to 4 inches thick. A field 
near Yuma showed a depreciation of (3-3 per cent, in the second cutting, 
one near Phmnix of 9-7 per cent. in. the third cutting, and one near 
S’olomonville of 2T-6 per cent, in the second cutting. 

Composition of Fi*esh Avooailo Fnnit^ 

According to the analytical data presented by Mr. E. xi, Patrault, 
in the Bulletin Assoc. OJiim, Suer, et Disfill., the edible portion of the- 
avocado has the following percentage composition: Water 82-1, protein 
1-2, fat 8-7, sugar 2-9, cellulose and undetermined material 4-6, and ash 
0-5 per cent. Starch and tannin w'ere not present. Tlie fat, it is 
stated, is a green aromatic oil wdth an odour recalling that of laurel 
oil, w’hich solidifies at 15 per cent. C. The sugar present was not com- 
pletely identified. It reduced Schling’s solution, and hence is not the* 
same as that which has been identified in the avocado xseed. 


Feriiiity in Scottish Sheopm 

A series of statistics, based upon inquiries made by sheep-breeders, 
was eompiled by Mr. F. H. A. Marshall, in a recent issue of Trans. 
Ilighkmd and Agr. Boc., Bcofland^ for the purpose of sliowing some of the 
priiK*i])los involved in determining fertility in sheep. The ]iereentage 
of lambs per 100 ewes and the percentage of barren ewes in various 
flocks of riifferent i) reeds and kept under different conditions are shown 
in tahnlar form. It was found that certain changes of weather during 
the breedin.e: season in ay have an unfa von rable, effect upon the percentage 
of Ifindis, and that tlie practice of flushing ewes almost invariably has 
the effect of increasing the percentage of twin lambs and triplets. 
Ckuisideralffe evidence wus obtained to show that a high fertility is 
ordinarily hereditary. ' ' 

SMippiements "to incize fer Fattening Hogs 

Bnlletin iSTo. 12d of the Indiana Agrieiiltural Experiment Station 
contains the results of a comparison, by Messrs, ff. H. Skinner and W. 
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H. Goeliel/of tankage^ linseed meal, and soy-bean ineal as siippleiiients 
to inealie meal for fattening liogvS. Tlie tests were conducted at diftereiit 
seasons of the year with hogs of various ages and conditions of iiiiish. 
The ]*esiilfcs are shown in the foil wing table 

Go’MPArison of Tankage, Linseed Mea'L/ and 8o'A ];:5:ii;A.;NS. as 

S'UPPLEAIENTS TO M'EALIES FOR FATTENING IlOGS. 
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Ill the first period of the first experiment 5 ports of Tiii«h] lings were 
added to the ration. It is concluded that the tests with soy-bean meal 
indicate that it is possible to grow in Indiana a feed which is equal in 
value to linseed meal as a supplement to maize for fattening growing 
hogs iri a dry lot. Mealies should be the basis of all rations for fatten- 
ing hogs, but a larger proportion may be used with tankage than wlieii 
linseed meal is used as a supplement. With tankage the hogs consumed 
more feed, made a more rapid gain, and were better finished than when 
linseed meal was used. Soy-bean rneal proved to he a m.ore efficient 
supplement than linseed meal both as regards the rate and cost of grain* 
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THE ASSOCIATIONS DUEING THE MONTH. 


The attefCtion of secretaries of agricultural societies and similar 
hodies is clraion to this section of the Journal^ ivhicli has for its object 
the publication of reports of farw.ers" meetings^ annual reports, presi- 
dential addresses, etc.; ami it is^ hoped that full use ivill be made of the 
facilities here offered for the disscmmation of news regarding such do- 
ings of the many associations all over the Colony as are lihely to prove 
of general interest to readers of the Journal. In forwarding copies of 
presidents^ reports, etc., correspondents are respectfully requested to 
mahe sure that they give the date of the meeting on the occasion of 
which the address was delivered or report read. 


BOSTON. 

The Cliairuian of the Boston Banners’ Association (Mr. Thos. 
Bleining, read the following report on the occasion of the annual 

meeting of the Association: — 

‘■'‘■'Gentleinen, — I now present the 19th Annual Eeport. 

^‘'During the past year it lias not been found necessary to meet 
often^ as the Iioldiiig of stock sales has been discontinued in the mean-" 
time. I regret that it lias not been found possible to have had a sale 
of stock (other than cattle) and prodiice^, and I again throw out the 
suggestion for your consideration. 

The Past Season. 

^‘'On the whole we liaTe liad a good season, and stock of all kinds 
has done well. The niealie area continues to increase, but the rains 
were too lieavj, and too late, to ensure heavy crops. Tlie native, as 
usual, has not enough tc meet his own requirements. If the phospliate 
discoveries prove really good, and if the fertiliser can be procured at 
about half the cost of the imported article, then mealie-grov'ing will 
pay quite well in many places where they cannot now be grown profit- 
ably, bat we cannot compete with other parts of the Colony more adapted 
for the growth of this cereal. Potatoes have been more extensively 
grown, but the crop has proved light, from blight and excessive rains. 
•Turnips and swedes have been a great success. Bruit has also done 
well. 

^Maekals have played havoc among some flocks, and I regret to say 
that they are still in the district. As are aware, the Government 
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discontinued granting rewards for skins^ but I liope some concerted 
plan will be adopted for the eradication of this pest, 

‘'^Two public meetings were held under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion, These were for the purpose of hearing our members and others • 
discuss the question of Closer. Union. 

‘'Amur delegates attended the Annual Conference of the Natal 
Agrieultiiral Union, and voted aeeorcling to vour instructions. Many 
resolutions not on the published agenda were, however, discussed. A 
•number of these were of far more importance than many considered by 
the Associations, and some bar should be placed on the wholesale intro- 
duction of fresh resolutions. 

Eoabs. 

‘^Those of ns who live within easy distance of Elandskop Station 
have little, or shortly will have little, to complain of with regard tO' 
roads in fine weather, but many farmers siiifer great hardship from thc’ 
want of decent roads to some stations, and in the more outlying por- 
tions of Impendhle Division. We, however, require roads that we can 
use all the year round, especially now that the work must he done Ity 
horses, mules, and donkeys, none of which can touch the ox for patient 
and plodding eiidurance on 3'oads deep with mud. It is quite useless for 
us to expect Government to construct a branch line to Impendhle at the 
present time, but we should never cease urging that a good, hard road 
he made into the. heart of our Division. This could be .used for trac- 
tion, mule transport, and carriages, and would, in my opinion, serve the 
* purposes of the Division much better than a narrow gauge railwa.y. The 
railway stations should all have hardened roads to them. A great 
impetus would thus he given to the raising of produce for inarket, and 
the railways would pay better. 

Bast Coast Fever. 

now come to this plague, which is undoubtedly tlie reason vdiy 
Natal is not more speedily recovering from tlie painful period of de- 
pression. I am thankful to say that Impendhle Division has, so far, 
been spared this visitation, but the question is, it possible for it to- 
eoiitiniie a clean area?” I am very hopeful, but we must fight, and to 
do that, money is needed. The Board in this portion of tlie Division 
has conducted evendhing with the greatest economy, but the time has 
eome when more must be done by every farmer, both in the way of sup- 
plying the sinews of war, and in carrying out, and in seeing tliat otliers 
carry out. East Coast Fever Begulations. I regret that in some eases,, 
while the letter of the law is respected, the spirit is not regarded. 
Gentlemen,.! cannot too strongly nrge upon you to put up with incon- 
venience and losses for the general good of the commimity. Depend 
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upon it, you will not lose in the long run. The disease is veiT near 
our borders^ in Umgeni and Lion^s Eiver Divisions^ and it is bound to 
foiiie closer; at aiiyrate in the Zwaartkop Location. 

"Alovemeiit of cattle throughout the Colony has now been stopped, 
and wisei}’ sO; but., to prevent straying^ fencing is absomtely indispens- 
able. Let me again urge all owners of cattle to take up the next 
and destroy the tick. Dipping is almost entirely neglected 
here, altiioiigli it is unquestionable that by reducing the number ..of 
ticks, risk of the disease spreading is also reduced, 

‘kS'inee we last met this Colony has decided to throw in its lot witii 
the other Colonies, This decision has cleared the atmosphere; and al- 
ready tliere are signs of returning prosperity — the tide is turning and 
tiie outlook is brighter. However much we have differed in the past 
on the question of .Closer Union; we should all work together to make 
it a success. A favourable iiiijiuession has been created in Great 
Britain, and purse strings will he loosened .and investinents made in 
Soil til ;\fi’iea. ^Ye liope that not only will money flow in,, but that it 
will be lu’ought liy men who will make their homes here, for the cry 
of the country is a larger white population to develop and defend 
^Soutli Africa.^ 

‘^’Tlie thanks of the Association are due to Mr. Phg the Hon. 
'Secretary, and to Mr, Phipsoii; the Hon*. Treasurer, for their valiied 
H'ssistance.^^ ' . 

The following offlce-bearers for tlie ensuing t'ear were elected : — 
Chairman: T. Plemm^ J.P. ; Auee-Chairmaii: T, W. Eudland ; Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer: W. J. Ply. 

CAMPERDOWH. 

The Camperdown Earniers’ Association held their annual meeting 
on Friday, 6th August, in the Agricultural Hall, Camperdown. Mr. 

0. J. A. Scheepers presided: and there was a coinparatively small: 
aitendanee. 

The following letter, addi-essed to the Secretary by Air. H. A. Hinie, 
S'ecretaiT for Agriculture, and dated SOtli June, ^vas lead.:" - 

*'hSir,~™-Witli refei'eiiee to your letter of the Stli ult., forwarding a 
resolution pas^sed by ;your Association, asking that ten-ton trucks should 
be placed at ihe disposal o;!' farmers for the eonveyanee of mealies in- 
tended ;t'or export, TJiave tlie lionour to inform you that tin's matter lias 

1. -een fully considered, but that it is found that the rolling-stock at the 
disposal of the railway management makes it impdssible to meet the 
suggestion to convey export maixe in fen-ton loads.’’ 

The,, Secretary and Treasurer, Air. .J. Baker, presented a; ' ,,statem,,e,nt 
of the firifncial position of the Association, according to wdiicli theix^^^ 
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was a ere&t balance of £6 Os. 9|d. for tlie year^ as eoiiiparecl witli 
£4 17s. 6d. for the previous year. 

The President then addressed the meeting as follows:— 

"'^At our last annual meeting Mr. PI. Baker was elected President^ 
but he resigned before the first quarter was out, and at tlie first qiiartcirly 
meeting I was done the honour of being elected President wliicli olllr.'! 
I have tried to fulfil with honour^ knowing all the time my gixuit shori - 
■coming's. I have been very glad to be so well supported by all. Mi". J. 
Moon and myself attended the Annual Conference in Maritzbiirg last 
April, of which Mi-. Moon kindly gave a report at our May meeting. 
At our special meeting we considered tenders for fertilisers and graiu 
hags, and we accepted tenders from T. Burman for tlie fertilisers, which 
have not Icen delivered vet. Of grain bags vre also accepted tenders 
from T. Burman, but I am sorry to sai’’ the same have not given satis- 
faction all round. We had a public meeting the same day as the special 
and the former was well attended. Mr. Tlyslop, M.L.A., addressed tlie 
meeting on behalf of Closer Union, after wdiom Mr. H. Pell, M.Tj.A,., 
also said a few words. I have been well pleased to note the good aiteml- 
ance at nearly all of cur meetings, alfchough I think we ought to be 
to get a lot more new members, as our Association is small for such a, 
place as Camperdown Division, with its large population. I now wisli 
to express my hearty thanks to our Hon. Secretary, who has done his 
duty well, and has alwoiys been very obliging to everyone, and never 
fKought it too much trouble to try and please all. I also thank all the 
members for all the support I had, and hope that you will all give nij 
successor the same support with the same goodwill.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


KLIP EIVEE. 

: The Klip' Elver Agricultural Society lieldf their' annual meeting' at 
liadrsniith on. the '14th August.'. '.'The .-President ' of the Society' (Mr. D.' 
E. Bester): '..-took the ..chair ; and -'among ■ those preseni were Aiessrs. (I 
Pinkney, 'W.-::,--PTeer, .H.- N'ieliolson, J. 6. Bester, Herman Illing, J. 
Parqohar, C.M.G., AI.L.A., J. Newton, J. de Waal II. C,l Tliorulri.'ll 'i'l 
Horsley, -D, 'Sparks', T. Eussell, E.. Sparks. T. Eiisscll (managing 
director of the Mooi Eiver Creamery), and W, J. Teasdale (Secretary 
of - the - Society). 

The President asked Mr. T. Eussell to address* the meeting.* 

Mr. Bussell said he had attended in response to a request from the 
Secretary. He understood that the request wms in connection with the 


We are indebted to the Thnn-z nf Natal for the following* nnte.s of Russeirs 
speech and the remarks of tho speakers followiii.ef him.— -Ku* 
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-establiskment of a creamery in Ladysmith. The fact that the Mooi 
Eiver Creamery was in existence might to some extent qualify liis words. 
But lie could assure all present that he would do his best to see a 
creamery started in Ijtady smith. He would say that some two years agt 3 
he moved in tlie matter of adding to the Mooi Eiver Creamery. That 
would mean an expenditure of £3,000, but in view of Tie.lv Eever the 
scheme was abandoned. In view o1: East Coast Fever lie would not ad- 
vise the starting of a creamery in Ladysmith. At present the two 
creameries could handle all the milk they could obtain. They wmulcl 
understand that they wonld come into competition with Nebs Eiist and 
IVhmi Eiver Greaiiieries. it was the farmers that would haAe to 
money into the creamery, if started. If a creamery were started it nmst 
be on co-operative principles. He was willing at any time to assist the 
Ladysmilii farmers. . 'With regard to the Mooi Eiver Creamery they 
were able and willing to take all the cream that could he supplied. They 
were taking cream from the Transvaal. They paid railage at the 
station, and that practically made the Mooi Eiver Creamery a Ladysmith 
creamery. In the summer they paid an average price of Is., and in 
tlie winter an average of Is. 3d. He uoas glad to say that the local 
creameries were gi'adually o\miaki:ng the imported mticle, and but for 
East Coast Fever they would Iiave lieen exporting huitter. But they 
could not export at Is. per lb., for E'ew Zealand hiitter was landed at 
10|d. per ]{:>., to which Sd. was added for duty. Tliey gave a high price 
for luitl'er, and if daiiwing was not a paying proposition; then they had 
not got tlie right stcck. Tliey had some really good cow’-s, and what 
they should strive to do was to 'work up to the good average. Tliat 
could only be done by testing the milk. There was inoneT in dairying, 
and, the creainery took tlie burden of work off the farmers^ Iiands. 

Details op Wot?k. 

'Mr. Eiissell at this stage stated tba't- under the process' carried , out 
I'it tlie Mori I'livcr Creai'nery. and a,]so t'lie testing' process, farmers could 
■use liotli as a diecdv' against the factory, and a list of their ews. He 
'laid great stress on "the matter of cream cans. As far as they were 
eorieerned, tiie, fin-tory retnrn::'d cans daily. The jST.C.E. carried milk, 
■■m'ea;m and cans at owmers* risk. Tl'wmgli a co-opeintive concern tliey 
'were not as strong as otlier eoueerns in the Colony, but they hoped^ ,to 
pay out for' s'upplir-s ni tlie 15th of e-rch uiontlr. At present , they' paid 
out on. tlie 21st of everv montln They supplied separators at Pieter- 
'uiar'itzburg 'prices,, and allowed the 'Cost to cover six. months. „ They 
allowed each supplier to supply his own separator. He preferred the 
Alfa-Laval separator. It required more edeaning, but it took out more 
butter-fat than any other separator. The Olobe was a good machme 
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But this was a matter of opinion^ and; as witii the plough, it was- 
largelv a question of tlie person at the back of the niacliiiie. He was 
glad to have tlie opportunity of addressing the meetifig. He elainied 
that if fanoers backed up co-operation and co-operative concerns., it was 
absolutely in tlie farmers' interests. Tliey had people in the Colony who 
liad put money into tlie cmetrn for the good of tlie Colony. • If they 
in Ladysmitli could not get satisfaction from tlie existing creameries 

tlieii fliet’ might start a creamery. They emtld get sliares to-day in the 

ereanieries in Xatal on favoirraldo terms. They lind asl<od tlie Govern “ 
nient to assist them on co-opei*ative lines, aiul tlmt would liave been for 
the benefit of the Colony. The Government did not hell) them. Com- 
petition ill the way of starting new dairies meam a rait-throat poliey. 
Wiiat was wanted was eo-operation. 

The President thanked Mr. Eussell, and said that what was required 
in Klip Iliver district was to get in cream from the outlying districts, 

]\Ir. Fnrquliar said the idea was to find out if tlie Mooi River 

Ci'emriery would not start a collecting station in Ladysnrifli. There 

would, he T'ailway works going on and. a good demand. Hritil tliere was 
a collecting station locally, the small farmer 'would not tronlde himself. 
He tlianked Mr. Bussell for what he liad said. 

Mr. d. Ct, Bester said that there ivere large farmers in the district 
who did not support the creamerv. It would he to the advantage of tlio 
Mooi Eiver Creamery to collect in the Klip Biver district. 

Mr. Eussell said the point was worthy of consideration. Tie had 
mturned from a visit to Cuiulyeleugli, and. Xorinandien, and had vStn^- 
cessfiil meetings. Tlie creamery was running a cart frorn Newcastle to 
the Berg, and from Dannlianser to Cundyeleugh. Farmers must hel]> 
fhcmselves. The Deity Iiimself woukl net lielp those who wmuld not 
hel]"' themselves, .He suggested the foniiatioa o:f:a lo'eahmommiitee^'to 
consider tlie subject. c.A centre ;Iii:'-ljEd3^sm..itlr Mould'd TliO' 

cream had better be sent direct to the Central faetoTy. It was only to- 
day the farmier was awakening to the benefit of cieamcrics. Tie was 
prepared to assist tlie farmers in the running of cream-vaus. 

Mr. Farquhar suggested the advisability of calling another rneeting. 
wlum Mr. Bussell could again address the fanners. He proposed a 
resolution to that effect, and that the meeting be a public one on the first 
Saturday ill September. Air. H. Illing’ seconded.. 

Mr. J G. Bester said September was the lambing season, October 
was a better month. It was decided to ciU a meeting on the first 
^^atnrday in October. 

On the motion of Mr. Farquliar, a lieartv vote of thanks was ac- 

corded ^fr. Binstll for attending the ineetimu. 
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TKEii:- P lanting Competition. 

Mr. A, A. fcsinallie (Dundee);, who was present^ inirodiiced tlie sub- 
ject of tree-planting in conrioetion with the Natal Agrieiiltiiral Union. 
The speaker said tlmt Mi*. Maurice Evans, of Durban, introclueed a tree- 
planting conipotiiion years ag'o, but' it fell through. In connection with 
tlie present schenie he (the speaker) represented, Dundee and disti'iet. 
Mr. Sinallie referred to the utility ot tree-planting in Natal, and to the 
fact til at more forests in Natal w^mld improve the Colony. The Gov- 
erinneiit were not in a position to take up affoi'estation to any large ex- 
tent, l)U.t in the (Jape tliis had lieen done by the Goterninent. Tlie 
tiinher supply of the wo„r]d was diminishing rapidly, and tiie only country 
in the w'orld that liad neglected tht^ matter till lately was Great Britain 
herself. The idea of ihe Agricultural Union was to get farmers to coin- 
pet e for pi'izes, and afford object lessons in tree-planting to others. The 
‘Oolonj would be divided into three areas. The area for competition 
must not be less than hve acres, but five varieties of trees could be 
planted. The judging of trees would take place in 1915. The trees 
must have eoinmereial value. Hard-wood trees weie required for rail- 
way .sleepers, and Mr, T. H. Srms’ book on tree-planting eoukl be ob- 
tained as a guide. It was a book of educational value. Trees could be- 
obtained from Cedara at one penny each (excellent trees), and tlie total 
cost of planting (Ive acres woiilcl be £14 3s. 9d., ph\s railage. Seeds 
could also be obtained for planting. He hoped that fanners in every 
jcentre in Natal would take up the eoinpetition. It was a spleuclid in- 
vestment foi’ future generations. 

Tlie President tlianked Mr. Smallie, and hoped that com petitions 
would be entered into upon in the Ivlip River district. 

On the motion of Mr. Illing, it was deeided that the lion, secretary 
slioiild endeavour to get suliscriptions and entrants for the eompetition,, 
ih(‘ secretary expressing Ins willingness to do his level best. 

A hearty \'ote of thanks was accorded Mr. Bmallie for bis address, 
on tlie inoiion of Mr. H. Illing. 

PRESIDENT'S REPORT. 

The Secretary having read the minutes of the last annual general 
meeting, the President presented the following report : — 

Gentlenien,— I have again the honour to address you from the 
'presidential chain 

It is not long since you had a report from me: therefore^ I do not 
Intend to give you a long one this time, as in my last I dealt fully on 
•each iigrienltiiral subject. 
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Cereals. 

At tiie outset, I aiu inelmed to deal with general eonditions in rc>- 
speet to oereals^, wliieli, I am gdad to say, have had a fair season, al- 
tlnoiiglL not quite so successfui a>s A^as ex])ected, and this is due to tliC' 
o\"er-al)iiiidant rains Ave liave Iiad in this district during the year. 

The price of mealies, at an average of about 8s. 6d. per bag, al- 
titoiigh not as high as Ave should wish, still is good enougii to grow for, 
and noAv tijat we have the oversea markets, we cannot grow too ex- 
tensively. Forage, too, Avas good, and there is an abundance even now. 

Stock. 

Cattle liave done fairly AA'-ell, with the exception of the ravages of 
East Coast Fever, which disease, gentlemen, I am sorry to say, is still' 
in our midst, and, although not spreading as fast as in some of the 
other centres of Natal, still is slowly making a headway, and keeping 
cloAvn prices of cattle. 

Ilorsesickness has been of a serious nature, and there is still room 
for our CoYeniment experts to pronounce a cure for this disease, as well- 
as for soma of the other stock diseases. 

Goats have done very badly, and have died in great numbers, the' 
cause of Avhieh, I think, is Avi reworm, carried by the abundant rains. 

Sheep also have not done well, but are recovering now that wa* 
have the neAv grass, and I .hope to hear of a good lambing season. 

Dairy Industry. 

Dairy w'ork is, uDfortiinately, in a very undeveloped condition, but 
I presiiiiie tliat the presence of East Coast Fever has interfered with it 
to a gTeut extent, and, gentlemen, I think there is plenty of room for* 
iiiiproveineiit in the class of bull kept amongst our cattle. As an in- 
centive, we have invited Mr, T. Russell, managing director of the Mooi 
•River Creamery, to attend Iiere to-clajq and, I hope, AAnth good results. 

Attendance at Meetings. 

Noav tliat Ave are about to enter into another new year of the 
Society, I AAUuld urge all members to be punctual at the meetings, and 
viot keep your President and Secretary gathering you to attend a meet- 
ing, as lutlierto. The same applies to paying your subscriptions. Our 
Secretary will enter into other details later regarding subscriptions. 

In eoneliision, I convey the Soeiety^s sincere thanks to the honorary 
officers and others* who aided us by tl^eir advice, financial assistance, and 
influence during' the' year. ■ 

I liave noAv to take my leave as President, thanking you for your- 
patient attention and your assistance in my duties. 
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Finances. 

riie Secretary^ in his report^ showed that there was an overdraft 
at the J^atal Bank of over £100^ and several accounts to nieet^ including 
local rates. 

Mr. Farquhar proposed that a committee of three be appointed to get 
in arrear subscriptions^ to report in October. 

Mr. D. Sparks said that the Society could only be kept alive by 
holding an annnal show. 

Messrs. J. Farquliar^ H. Kicliolson^ and J. Bester were appointed 
as the committee. 

EnncTioN oe Oefioers. 

The following officers were elected: — President^ Mr. J. G. Bester; 
Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Dan Bester, D. Sparks, and H. Nicholson; 
Coniiiiittee, the retiring committee was elected, with the addition of 
Messrs. W. W. Jones and D. E. Henry; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
W. J. Teasdale; x4.uditor, Mr, J. T. Francis. 

Messrs. J. G. Bester and J, De Waal were appointed as delegates 
to the Agricultural Union, with Messrs. D. E. Bester and D, Sparks as 
alternatives. 

On the proposition of Mr. Farquhar, it was decided that the Society 
pay the expenses of the delegates. 


The latcvst Imperial Institute Keport on Fibres to hand (Colonial 
Eeports — Miseelhineoifs — No. 58 [Cd. 4588]) contains an interesting 
mote on a sample of Furcroea giganUa from Natal, which was received 
at the Iniperial Institute for examination. The sample was labelled 
tilu'e — Natal,’' and consisted of rather lustrous white fibre, wdiieli 
had l:>een fairly well cleaned and prepared. It was of rather uneven 
strength. The length of staple was 4- feet. Chemical exainiiiation of 
the fibre gave the following results: — Moisture, 9*3 per cent.: ash, 0-9 
per eent.; c -hydrolysis (loss), 12-7 per cent.; ^-hydroylsis (loss), i4-7 
per cent.; acid purification (loss), I-*/ per cent.; cellulose, 75-5 per cent. 
The sample Avas submitted for commercial valuation to experts^ who 
described it as corresponding fairly well with ^^good fair quality’f Mauri- 
tius hemp, and valued it at £26 10s, to £27 10s. per ton. At the time 
of tills valuation Mauritius hemp was quoted in the Jjondon market 
at £25 to £30 per ton. ■ 
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POTATO SOETEIL 


To TEE Editor ob^ tee -Aukicultural Jouiumal/' 

SiR^ — It may interest you to know tluxt we are agents lor ilie potato 
korter described on pages 11 and 1% July number iV.A. Jo/irnul, and that 
we have a stock of these implements in .Durban. 

This sorter, wdiich was exhibited by us at the last Durbiiii SlioWj 
does good work, and eon be seen and tested at work at our store, : 235 a, 
Pine Street, Durban, tt any time. — Yours, etc., 

EDWARD E. DOWNING, 

Manager, Rosetta Co-operatiAC Assoeiatioip iJd. 

Rosetta. 


EIREBREAKS. 


To TEE Editor of the ^E^guicultuhal Jourfjal.*' 

Sir, — C an you inform me what would inaka the best fire belt? I 
mean, can one grow plants, shrubs or trees that will have a reliable eileet 
in stopping a grass lire? 

Of course, I am mvare that a burnt striji is the best proteericm, but 
iE would like to know if tlu-re is a natural living one available. — Yours, 
btc., 

Reite, O.R.C. E. LEIGH. 

[Wild sage, prickly pear, Mauritius thorn, w^attle and beefw'ood are 
a]] j^atisfactorily employed for this purpose, though tliC} usual inetliod is, 
of course, to burn grass breaks around the area to be piAitcM-red. 
tree or plant of non-inflammable eharacter wdiich by the nanire of its 
growth kills out grass growing under trees wvill serve the purpose of a 
''■firebreak'.] 


WEYSLEYDALE SHEEP. 


To THE BdITOE of THE AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL.’^ 

8ic, — Haviug taken an interest in the introdnetion of the better 
])rodiictioii of wool in .Yatal, and knowing the holder of the eliainpion 
prizes for long-woolled sheep, he wwites by this mail to inform me that, 
liaving taken an interest in the study of wool and exhibited fleeces at 
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the Eojal Show for live years past, we hold two iirst prizes and tlire^ 
■ seconds from Wensleyd ale sheep. 

The Wensleydale j)roduces the finest quality of imittoii of any long- 
woolled British breed, and Iheir wool is the finest long staple lustre wool 
.produced in the British Isles. It perhaps more approaches mohair than 
any other breed of sheep, and tlie wool from yearling hogs or yearling 
!®heep is largely used for mixing ufith mohair for the phodiietion of bright 
’dress fabrics, braids, etc. lie is exporting rams for South America and 
feels sure they would, crossed with. South African sheep, increase the 
weight of wool withnxt deteriorating the quality. Those who haxe farmed 
in the north of Yorshire know that Wensleydale sheep are strong con- 
stitutioiied and very active, and will serve more ewes than th.‘ 
filuggish Lincoln or Leicester. The weight of the washed fieece is 13 lbs., 
and of the whole flock 10 lbs., and finds a higher price than the other 
long-woolled sheep. If the breeders of this country can, by the introduc- 
tion ( f long-woolled Wensleydale rams, add considerably to the weight 
of their iieoees and introduce by the crossing more hardiness in the 
flocks, such an introduction will benefit the Colony at large. The 
sample of wool I enclose is from a yearling ram and is one foot in 
leimtli. — Yours, etc., 

AETHni DIXOX, F.G.S., etc. 


In founding a dairy herd, the cows should be selected with the 
greatest care and appioxiinate as near a uniform type as possible. The 
successful breeder is one Avho understands the fundamental principles 
of animal irriprovenient aiid \vho possesses the patience and *abilitj to 
apply tliein in animal indust ry. 


We have received from Messrs. Malcomcss Co., Ltd., the w’ell- 
known rvuiehiinny rnerchants of Durban and East London, a copy of 
a dc'^'eriptive catalogue wliich they have ])repared dealing With the 
mos': iidvanced machineTy now on the market for the enltivation of 
the maize ero]). The catalogne contains descriptions and prices of the 
most approved implements for use in . connection with the maize CTOp, 
inelnding ploughs, eultiAmtors, shellers, etc., and will be found nsefni 
by farmers in selecting machinery for next season or to take the plar^e 
oi’ antiquated implements. Me.ssrs. Maleoiness & Co. will be pleased 
to send a copy to any farmer who wishes to obtain one. 
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I TIE EAEIEI BOYS’ PAGES 

§ 5 ^ - 

MOiN'TIiLY ARTICLES, NOTES AND PARAGRAPHS ' ON 
ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS 

FOR 

'BEGINNERS IN AGRICULTURE AND STUDENTS GENERALLY. 



Condueted by ‘■'^Akator/" 

Qomspondence, whether in the form of notes^ comments, or in- 
quiries, is invited from readers, and letters of general interest will be 
published and replied to in these pages. All communications should be 
addressed to Abator/^ C.o. Editor, ‘^Natal AgTicultural Journal,'^ 
Slaritzbiirg. 


Araitop to His FHendSm 

Froai this issue, henceforward, the Farmer Boys^ Pages are to appear - 
monthly in the Agricultural Journal; and in this, the first issue, I want 
to extend to all who are studying — ^whether practically, theoretically, or 
loth ways combined — to become fanners, or to improve their knowledge 
of the science of farming, a cordial invitation to make free use of these 
Pages for inquiries, intercliange of ideas and experiences, comments, 
and so fortli. If you have any trouble, if there is any particular point 
in the articles api)earing in t'hes<} ‘IEyges about which you are not clear, 
or if YOU Avaiit anything explained, write to me, and if your inquiry is 
of sufficient general interest I will publish a reply in these PAttES, if 
not I will reply to you by letter. 

* ■ 

These Pages are not for school-boys only: they are for all, whether 
on the land or not, who are studying, who are observant, who want to 
know more about farming and what it means, who want to understand 
the principles of farming, or who want to pick up hints that will help ■ 
them. Whether you are in town or in the country, you can learn a lot 
by reading, observation, and thinking; a tiny plot of ground will raise 
up for you a few mealies, or a bunch of barley or oats, or any other 
agTiciiltnral plants yon like, and you can study them, watch them 'im 
fold, learn how the grain or other fruit forms, observe the result of a ' 
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Pandfiii or tw^o of fertiliser on one lot as compared with another lot 
that has not been manured; yon can watch for insects and learn their 
habits and (from the Parker Boys' Pages later on) how to destroy 
them by means of sprays and washes; you can study the soil: in shorty, 
a little plot of ground in a back garden will enable you to learn a great 
deal if you read and are observant. A large plot will enable 3 mu to 
learn the importance of tillage^ how* to plant, and so on. A fruit tree- 
or two and a gra]3e-vine will give you an opportunity of learning some- 
thing about fruit culture, such as, in particular, pruning, manuring, and 
treatment of insect pests. T.he keeping of a few fowls will give you 
further opportunities of combining theory with practice; whilst if you 
live on the faim, the farut animals will even be a source of interest 

Be satisfied with little beginnings; from them you can gradiialiy 
add to your store of knowledge by reading and by continued observair 
(■ion; and I hope in these Pages to give you plenty to read and think 
about as the montlis go by. All the articles will be written in a clear 
style, and will not be too technical. The vming farmer wants to learn 
quickly : and consequently I am going to make the matter I publish as 
varied- as possible. This month you have the first articles of three 
series : one on Soils, another on Agricultural Chemistry, and a third oa 
Implements of the Parm : whilst you will -find a variety of short notes,, 
paragraphs, etc., of varied interest. 

Eemember to write to me whenever you want anything explained. 
Ai-dress your letters to .Orator/' care of Editor, Natal Agricultural 
Journal, Maritzburg. 


tmfi/emeats &f the Farm* 


L— THE PLOUGH. 


The plongli is perhaps one of the oldest implements used in the- 
tillage of the soli known to us. In various forms it dates far back 
into antiquity. ' . ■' 

Whilst its purpose— to break xip the soil — is still the same, it has 
undergone many modifications, until now we have, instead of an im- 
piement that merely scratches the surface soil, an instrument for actually 
turning the soil over, laying bare the under portions and burying the 
original surface. The modein plough, for so turning over the vSoil,. 
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••was iiweuted iu tlie Netlieriaiidri iu tlie seveutcentli eeirlury; it 
liowever, uiiclergoiie ino.eli improvement Biju-e tlum. 

Tliere arcj inaiiy kinds of plougbs in use; aniong tiie (diiej' may 
be ineiviioned wheel ploiigliB, swing plougliSj doable- iurreiw 
nmltiple furrow piouglivB, gang jdoughBj subsoil ploughs^ one-way phnigli-, 
ridging ploiigliB, paring plov’glis, potato ])loug}iB;, steain pionglis, ami 
draining plongiis. 

Whatever the eonstruelioii t,)£ a plough may be, it ermsisls oi‘ some 
or all of the • following principal parts^ dIz.: Tlie cutting parts—iiie 
diare and the coulhr; the turning part — the hreast or itiouldboani: tin* 
frame ox shife^ to which the share and mouldboard are fixed, tlie whob‘ 
forming the body of the ].)i(Kigh; ilm beam and handles; ihe bridle or 
head; and the wheel or wheels, for regulating the width and depth ot: 
the ploughing. We will discuss each of these parts in turn. , 

The Shawe.- — The share is the part of the plough wliieli cuts tlm 
earth liorizontalljo It is iixed to a projecting portion of the lower pnrt 
'Of the body of the plough, termed the sole. Tliere are various fcnnis 
of shares, adapted to different kinds of work, r.p., square Avork, eresled 
XYork, stony land, deep work, wide work, paring, setting out, ridging, 
subsoil ing and so on. They are now inyariably made of east iron, 
chilled. These chilled shares haye the adyantage over the old wrought 
iron and other shares in that, whilst the avpper part of the share is 
and tenacious, the under surface is as hard as steel. As a result, the 
upper part tends to wear away and the cutting edge always remains 
sharp; whereas the older shares had to be jieriodieally relaid <}wing to 
their wearing blunt. Anotber point in their favour is that the}' reiprire 
less draught. 

The (Aw//c/c— Tliis is a large, slrtjiig knife, fixed at its U|>j»er end 
to the body of tlie plough, jusi- over tlui share. It is designed to make 
a vertical cut tlirongh the soil as the ])longh moves forward. iflto 
coulter can he moved and so set to meet requirements, it is imt iisii- 
alJv set perpendicular, but at: an angle, whicli \'arieB with tlu' mil o re of 
tlie land: the stiller tlie laud ilio greater ilte angle. A slci in cualfer is 
sometimes used in addition to tlie ordinary coulter. It is smaller, and 
is fixed to the beam inmiediately in front of the ordinary coulter. Its 
purpose is to pare off* and turn into the furrow when ploughing lea and 
stubble, the herbage on the top of tlie furrow slice, in order that no 
vegetable matter may be left nntouched but all eonqiletely buried. 

The Mouldboard.— The cutting of the slice of earth, horizontally by 
Ihe share and yertically by the coulter, is only the preliminary opera- 
tion of the plough: the ploughing proper— that is, the turning over of 
the slice of earth so as to bury the surface and expose the under por- 
tion — is done by the mouldboard, the bright curved plate of cast iron 
immediately behind the coulter and over the share. This mouldboard 
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xeeeives the earth as it is cut by the coulter and share and throws- it 
over to the rights, in a continuous strip-. The important point about 
the mouldboard is, of course, its shape, for the angle at which it leaves- 
the turned slice of earth depends upon the curve of the rear portion 
of rhe mouldboard, whilst if it is wished that the furrow-slice should 
lie unbroken the mouldboard must be of some length. Both long and 
short mouldboards may be seen in ploughs. Some farmers prefer a 
long mouldboard because it leaves the furrow-slice unbroken, wliilst 
others prefer a short one 'because, by breaking up the furrow-slice, it 
JieJps to pulverise the ground. Under the old style of ploughing, the 
object was to get the furrow-slices to lie in even, deiinite lines, as im- 
bi'oken as possible, and broken furrow-slices were taken as indications 
of bad ploughing. The modern idea., however, since the advent of the 
American chilled-steel '^bligging'''' breasts on ploughs, is to lessen the 
sri it sequent Avork of the harrow and cultivator by crushing the earth 
upon itself so as to break it up thoroughly. The better a, plough breaks 
up the earth, nowadays, the better most farmers like it* A short 
nlouldboard assists in this pulverising process, and for that reason it 
is, as a rule, preferable to a long one. In eonnection with the question 
ol the length of the mouldboard, there are one or two points wBich 
should be borne in mind, viz.: A heavy clay soil is apt to clog a short 
mouldboard, on account of the greater hollow such a mouldboard con- 
tains as compared with a long one, and there will be more of a load 
for the animals to pull ; on the other hand, a short mouldboard is pre- 
ferable for sandy soils, because such soil will work freely off the mould- 
hoard. leaving it brighter, and there will he less friction, and so less 
draught will be required. The more clay a soil eontaiiis, the longer 
iri(‘ uionldijoard should be, as a general rule. 

.77/ c Frame oi' the plough is the central portion of the implement 
to wliicli are fixed llie mouldboard, beam, handles, etc. 

The Beam is a strong iivm bar or wooden beam, one end of whieli 
ib fixed to the frame, '’.rhe animals are yoked to the beam; and the 
coulter is fixed to it. 

The Baiiiile!^ are fixed to the frame, and are held by the ploiigli- 
nuTin who there];)}' keeps control over the implement, directing its course 
a }ul keeping the depth of the furrow uniform. 

The Bridle or PlxmgJiead is a eontrivahee at the outer end of the 
beam to which the animals are yoked; and it is so constructed as to 
permit of the line of draught being readily adjusted. The draught 
shadsle can be moved upwards or downwards or sideways to the right 
01 ’ ’eft, as required.' , ' 

Next :month we will consider the working of the plough, the kinds 
of i'liiTows it tnriis^, suhsoiling, etc. 
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AffncuMmmt Chemistry fer BeffinnerSm 


By Aecilibald Peaeoe. 


GHAPTEE I. 


To a layman chemistry is a bad as Greek; and yet, like jiiost otliej’ 
things^ its difficulties vanish when it is understood, it is no very serious 
task to grasp so much of the elements of tlie subject as will eiialfle one to 
take an intelligent interest in siieli semi-teclmical writings as ordinarily 
appear in agricultural literature^, and I propose to write a series of wsliort 
articles on the pubjeet of i^grieiiltu'*al (Jlieinistry., with the hope of 
airoi'ding some as>sistaiice to those who regret the absence ot a seieiilh'c 
education. It wilh throughout, be my aim to write plainly and avoid 
teebnicaliti.es as iniicli as possible; to limit the articles chiefly to that 
braiudi of tlie subject which is concerijed witli ferlilisers and soils: and 
to introduce only so mncli theory as is iiecessai'Y for clear explanation. 
In two matters I iiiiist beg the readeros indulgence; first, that lie should 
foriuw tlie series from the beginning, UvS the ^nrioTis cheinical terms used 
will be explained as they occur, and not a secnncl time; and, secondly, 
for mj own deficiencies, of which I am only too uvell aware. There is 
so niiieh to be said tliat a choice becomes difficult, and my choice may 
not always be the best; but I shall use niy best discretion. 

In treating a new subject of whatever kind it is usual to caret ultr 
define some of the new terms to be used. To commence witli, coeniisli’y 
is essentially the study of Elements and tlieir Conipounds. 

Elemekts. 

An element is a substance wliicb no one has \*ei succeeded in lu’ea.k- 
ing up into tiro or more simpler substances, or, in ofdier words, whleh is 
composed of one Icind, of matter only. It is not impossible tliat some 
thinc:s now called elements miry be eventually so divided, luit nntii tills 
happens they are considered to be indivisible substances. T^lements are, 
so to speak, the hriclTS of which all other known sulistances are Iniilt up. 
There are between I'O and 80 known, some of them, quite rare; those 
ihat will cdiicfiy concern ns are: — Oxygen, Hydrogen, Mtrngen, 
Chlorine, Carhon, Phospliorns, Sulphnr, Silicon, Cahumn, Iron, Aln- 
niiniiiTn, Potassinm, Sodium and IMagnesium. The last six are metals, 
the re^^t ■non-metals. All other substances are tformed by the combina- 
tion of varions elements in various proportions, and suhstances of this 
kind are known as compounds. ^ 
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Compounds, 

It is essential to grasp the chemical meaning of this word; the 
■ elements which form a coinpour.d are so ' United together^ and held in 
eoinbiiiation by a force called, uhemieal attraction or affinity^ that they 
cannot be separated by merely mecbanical means. A simple experiment 
will make this clearer. If we take a little powdered sulphur, and grind 
it up with about twice its weight of iron filings, we shall see the particles 
of iron and sulplmr lying side by side, and could wash away all the 
siilphui fiom the iron, or separate the iron by plunging a magnet into 
the mass, to which the filings will cling. Here we have a mere mix- 
dine, and no compound is formed. Bnt if wo now heat the mixture 
rather strongly a sort of glow will spread through the mass ; a black 
substance will be formed in which no particles of either iron or sulphur 
will he visible, and upon which a magnet has no efieet. Combination 
has taken place under the influence of heat; a ‘compound of iron and 
siilpliur, called iion sulphide, has been formed, entirely diifereiit in its 
properties from both iron and sidplmr. Mixtures dittin' from com- 
pounds in another important particular ; one can mix substances together 
in any proportion one pleases, but compounds always consist of tlie 
same elements united in the same proportions. I'or instance, in our 
experiment above, if we used exactly the proper propfor Lions, viz,, 82 
pai*ts by iveight of sulphur to 56 of iron, there wmuld be no iron or sul- 
phur left as sucli, but 88 parts of iron sulphide iusteacl. If, however, 
we had taken, say, 60 parts of iron, there would still be only 88 parts of 
iTon sulphide formed, the other 4 parts of iron remaining unaltered. 
It is this law of constant composition that enables the analyst to state 
definitely ihe quantities of various elerneuts contained in their com- 
pounds. 

Ho Bestkuctton. 

Another important principle is that all matter is inG«apeMe of be- 
lling destroyed. We can change its form, or in alee it disappear from 
view, but it still exists in some form or other, and by suitable means 
can be eoinpletelj accounted for. When a candle hums, it disappears; 
it Yanisbes entirely, and in common language it has been, destroyed. 
But this is not true in reality ; the constituents of the candle have been 
undergoing combination xvith a part of the air, and the products formed 
are in the form of gases and invisible, which hy proper means can be 
absorbed and weighed, and are found to actually weigh more than the 
original candle, the increase heing due to that part of the air which has 
helped to form the new products. 

(To le conilnued.) 
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A Ghmi thB Sofiir 

I._HOW IT IS FORMED. , 


The soil is by far the most impox-tant part of the farm: it is^ in faet^ 
the basis of all farming,, for even stock fanning eonld not be carried 
on witliouit reference to the soil^ since it is necessary for the provision 
of fodder and of grass for pasturing. It is to the soil, consequently, 
that we must devote onr attention before we proceed to study agricni- 
tiire proper (he., '"the cultivation of the soiF'”) or fanning generally 
(he., "‘the using of the farni'— which means the production of crops, 
live stock, and. live stock products, for which the soil is the prime neces- 
sity). Before we begin our study of the soil, however, it will he as 
Vvcd!. since we have used t'^3 terms ""agrieiilturc’^ and ‘"farining,''’ to de- 
vote a few lines to explaining their real meanings, since many people 
lonf'use the two. 

Agrienlture has Iseen described as “tlie art of cnitlvati ng the 
cartb": the deri\'ation. of the word, in fact, supplies us with its read 
]iieariing — ''ciiUi(ni afjri': the cnltiire of the field, or land. Every jxro- 
ce-s tliat has fo.r its ol;jeet tite production of crops conu^s under tlu' 
heading of ""agriculture.^^ 

d’he word ""farming” has a broader sense than ""agriculture:'’ 
Wiiilst fanning in nearly all eases has agriculture as its base, it never- 
tbeless goes lietnnd agrienlture pure and simple, as it may include any. 
of llie various branches of stock raising dairying, meat produc- 

tion, W(H,)1 production, ostrich rearing, and so on). Farming may, in 
fact, liave no connection with agriculture pure and simple, and may, 
for example, consist of slieep farming only. 

There are two main kinds of farming, tlien: agricultural farming 
and, juistorai or st(K'k farming; whilst frcnn a eomhimition of these 
two liranelies we get a third kind, known as "hnixed farming.” 

Xatal may be taken as an examjile of a country where tln^se thi*ee 
kinds of farming are carried on together. Our Colony is divided into 
I hree geographical ""belts” or ‘"terraces,” running fairly jia/rallcl with 
the eoast-line, and known respectively as the Coast Belt, the Midland 
Belt, and the Upland Belt.’*' The (dass of fanning niainly carried on 
varies, as a result, with each belt. On the coast belt agricultural farms 
preponderate; ill the midlands the farms are as a general rule devoted 

* The Mao:istcrial Oivisions that are inchided in each of these helt.s are a.s follows 
Const Lower Urnzimkniu, Alexandra, Umlazi, Inanda, Inclwedwe, Lower 

Tuiifela, and Mapamulo. Midlatul Bdf : Impendhle, Alfred, Ixopo, Richmond, 
L^mjifeni, Camperdown, New Hanover, LiotVs River, Univoli and Krantzkojv. 
Upland Belt : Underberg', Polela, Ber^ville, Estcourt, Kiip River, Umsinga, 
Dundee, Newcastle, Vryheid, N^orshe, Utrecht, Paulpietersburg- and Babanango. 
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•to ‘^5nixed farming'’' — tliat is, partly agrienltiiral and partly stock rais- 
iiig — altliougli the tendency is towards stock farinmg; whilst in the up- 
land belt stock farming preponderates. In this eonnection it is inter- 
esting to note that the farms in the coast belt carry not quite two per 
cent, of the total Jive stock of the Colony, while the midland fanns be- 
tween tliem cany 62 per cent,, and the upland farms 06 per cent. On, 
the other iiand, on tiie coast 24 per cent, of the total farm, area oi: that 
belt is cnltivateck while the jnidland farms have 7-2 per cent, of their 
total area under crops, and the farms of the upland belt 1-8 per cent. 

Imagine a time in our eartli’s history when the dry surface of tlie 
globe was nothing nut rock — hard rocks of various kinds quite devoid 
oi soil. Even now, tlie wJiole of tire dry surface of the glol)e is jmt 
some parts of the world with no coveilng o£ soil, and exainpies of tlvis 
on a small scale can he found in EataJ. 

It is from this rock that tlie soil lias been formed, and eonsequently 
liom this rock, too, the soil lias derived its miiniral characteristics. 
Rocks are eomposed of minerals, and, whilst there are several hundreds 
of kinds of minerals known, only about six or seven ai’e of inijioi'tancG 
as the bases of soil material. These are: Felspar, Quartz, Mica, Calcite 
(Limestone), Hornblende, Augite, and Kaolinite (Clay). 

When did the soil of our globe lirst begin to form? To tlris (pies- 
llion no answer can lie furnished, Imt throughout geological time there lias 
been an iiminnerable succession of soils; fresh recks have been formed, 
and these in, turn have commenced to break np and form now soil ; 
and so the process has been going on, and is going on, continuously. 

So much for the origin of soils. Our next question is the forma- 
tion of soils: granted that soils are formed from disintegrating rocks, 
hofv are they formed ? What agency or agencies bring about this dis- 
integration of ihe rock with its resulting ^^soil”? 

Soils arc formed chiefly as a result of the action of the weather, 
known as '‘weatlicring.” This is a process which we must examine in 
some detail it we are to understand it properly. 

'rite difTereni agetieies Tosponsible are (1) Water; (2) Heat and 
Ct/ld; and (6) Ciicmical Action. We will InleHy discuss th(we three 
agencies in -turn. 

Water . — ^Water brings about disintegration of the rock directly (a) 
by s(::aiking into the rock and dissolving out any soluble salts it meets 
with and thus Iielping to loosen tlm mineral particleB, and (h) in cases 
of largo areas of bare rock, by forming streams which gradually ■wear 
■off particles frorn the rock and deposit them elsewhere. 

Heat arul Gold . — Water indirectly brings about diginteg ration by 
freezing in winter ' in the rock into ■■which it has soaked.f’Wbeu AvatOX''' 
■" freezes it' "expands^ and by this ■means it causes portions •of roclutp; 
break off in scales, lumps, .or blocks. ^W’^ou may notice this jiroctvss going 
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Oil oil old brick 'w^alls and on the boulders i:u tlm veld, ddie lieat of tiie- 
siiii ill suriiitier has also a eonsiderable iidlueuce, and the alternatiog, 
tacit ol' tile midday sim and eoid of the night go far towards lireaking 
■up rocks by expansion and contraction. 

Ghendcal /icUou. — Probably most people have noticed tlie ‘'rust- 
iiig'" of rocks, resulting in pieces falling from tlie rock froiii time to 
lime. This "tnisting" is produced by the oxygen in the atmospliere^ 
xvliicli causes tlie ii'on in [he rock to ‘‘^oxidise/’ as it is called^ thus de- 
stroying its eenientiiig power and causing the rock to fall to pieces. 

So tar, lioweveiy the ^'soik’ we have otjtained by tliese agencies is 
not tlie soil that farmers know and speak of; it is not soil tliat will pro- 
co\'ered with soil, lor yon can -still find quite large patches of rock in 
dnee crops, but merely debris eontaining mineral matter, wliieli is in- 
sufficient for the proper growth of farm crops. The lower forms of 
vegetation, such as mosses and lichens, take possession of this ^^soir^' 
Vfirst. Tliey are, in fact, of so primitive a character as to be able to grow 
on the surface of the rock itself, utilising the raw ininerar material of 
tlie rock and the air for their support and growth. These primitive 
plants cleeay and so fiirnisli a certain amount of organic matter to tlie 
and it is from this point that we can^ with any justice, speak of' 
the rocky debris as ''soil.’^ The soil, such as it is, is now fitted to pro- 
duce plants of a higher type, which, as they also decay, render the soil 
more and more capable of producing higher plants and more luxuriant 
growth. 

When the decaying vegetable matter acciininlates in excess we have 
what are called peaty soils, considerable areas of wliieh are to be found 
in (treat Britain and otlier portions of aSTorthern Europe. 

The decaying vegetable and animal matter in soils is called liumiis. 
Peat soils are thus all humus. 

Another and veiw important agency by wliieli the surface soil has 
been brought to a relatively productive state is, as Darwin has shown, 
tlie earthworm. These worms live on the vegetable matter of the soil ; 
and to obtain this vegetable matter they take in large quantities of earth, 
which passes through their bodies and is thrown up on to the surface 
of the soil in the form of the little lumps familiar to everyone. This 
earth they bring up from the lower layers, so that their value is two- 
fold : they bring up the lower soil to the surface, and they reduce it to ' 
a state of great fineness. Besides this, they are always dragging dead 
leaves, etc., into their burrows, thus adding to the organic matter in 
the soil; and their burrows themselves serve to admit air and moisture; 
into the soil. 

Mention must also be made of the part that microbes play in the 
fioil. These microbes bring about the transformation of plant tissue- 
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into luiirms. They also bring about the development of various acids — • 
siieii as nitric^ earbonic;, bumiC;, ulniie^ and so on — and they are of 
importance in connection with the practice of inaniiring^ as will be ex“ 
plained in other articles. 


The Use of Lime m Cuitiwetiemm 

Thehe are very few soils that are not benefited by the use of lime dress- 
ings. Lime may be applied to land in one or other of three forms, either 
(1) by slaking with water and applying at once. This, in the language of 
tlie faiMu, is known as hot liming; (2) by putting it into heaps like diiiig, 
and eoverixig the heaps with soil for a short time till the lime falls into a 
fine powder; and (3) by grinding the lime into a fine powder and then 
spreading it on the soil. This last-named form of applying lime is a 
recent practice, but is now looked upon with great favour by English 
agriculturists. Of course, land resting on limestone formations does not 
require the application of lime. The indications of land requiring 
lime on pastoral land can easily be determined by the character of the 
heritage. On some pastures it is found that the stock have no par- 
ticular desire to keep the grass short. That is a sure indication of the 
want of lime. Lime is a constituent of bone, and necessary for the 
building up of the skeleton; and may be derived to some extent from 
the water they drink, but, in most cases, is derived largely from the food 
consumed. On that account, limestone soils are often preferred by 
horse-breeders. The rearing of young stock on a farm thus tends to 
exhaust the soil of lime. 

It is common belief among farmers in the Old Land that 
lime opens up stiff, heavy soils, and binds together sandy soils. 
This, at first sight, appears paradoxical, but it is perfectly true. 
I)Ut the actions in each ease are distinct. In the ease of heavy clay 
soils, the lime causes the soil to lose its plastic state. The fine particles 
are granulated, or flocculated, tl;us admitting air and allowing water to 
pass more freely through the soil. For this purpose, the hot or caustic 
lime is most effective. On light sandy soils, which contain vegetable 
matter, its ^T)indir.g” effect is due to the lime combining with the 
hfimus. This compound of lime and humus is a powerful cement, and 
binds the particles together. Hot lime has to be used with caution on 
f^ueh soils. It has been shown b}?^ Professor John Porter, B-Sc., that 
meadow hay, for instance, takes 32*1 fbs. of lime for every If tons of 
hay taken from the land, and other crops in proportion; or taking an 
average of all ordinary farm crops, 30 to 40 fts. of lime each year from 
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the soil. Some lime is also required for correcting the acids which ac- 
cumulate in the soil. The great use of lime is to unlock or liberate the 
plant food in the soil, and render it available for crops; but it should 
be remembered that liming land poor in humus is of little use^ unless it 
be to improve the ineehanical condition of the soil. farmer desirous 
of testing the value of lime on his land slmuld get a few loads of it and 
try a load on each of several portions of his farm. The results of a 
simple experiment like that will show whether liming on a large scale 
is justifiable . — Queensland Country Life, 


Missoles of thB H0i*sem 

About fort}' per cent, of tlie weight of an ordinary horse is rnusele. 
All riiuseles eoneeriied with loeomoiion are attached to boneS;, and when 
they eoiitraet the}^ cause the bones to which they ai'e fastened to move. 
Tlie lower part of a horse's legs are iiGarly all bones, but the imiseics 
in tlie Ijody and ujiper part of the limlis are attached to various parts 
of the bony construction by tendons, and can thus produce a motion 
■of the parts located some distance away. 

The amount of motion produced by the action of, say, one of the 
horse^s hind legs, will depend upon the length of the muscles and the 
leiation of the bones to which they are attaelied. The commonest idea 
anmngv students of iliis subject is expressed in these words: '“Loipg 
muscles for speed, short muscles for poAver.^^ 


Mew/y^H^iehed Chieksm 

■Ayox'D feeding the little chicks until forty-eight hoiii's old. 

Give fresh Avater and grit before food, arid let the firsi; meji! iie 
not more than they Avill pick up in live minutes, iucliiding the learning 
vhoAV to eat; , , ' ' ’ ■ 

Five times a day for meals, and five minuti'.-^ at a meal, shonhl be 
ihe rule for the first tAAm Aveeks. Then lessen to four and soon to IhrcH^ 
meals daily. Clean the feeding board after <‘verv me ah and i f milk 
is gkeii the dish must he cleaned and scalded daily. 

Cliareoal kept in the drinking Avater Avill help to ward of iridigesi ion. 
>Sunshine is good iiiedicme, but if it ivS excessively Hot sonu* .diade 
' should also be provided^' 'The diieks Avill readily adjust tliemselves io 
the proper tempera tiire if' given a chance. 

: t tSood grass in pleasant weather is the host place for the chicks, . 
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Sheep Netesw 

If you. keep slieep at all^ put good enougli blood in tliem to get the 
very best returns from their products. 

W hen early lambs are wanted^ it is best to commence feeding the 
ewes grain two or three weeks before breeding tlieni;, or else give them 
fresly, fliisli pasture runs. 

\¥ith all classes of stocdc. the value of good feed is wonderfully in- 
creased by close attention. 

Whatever the breed is, profit requires that the greatest feasible 
amount of mutton be got out of it. 

AYith sheep^ as with all animals raised especially for meat, the 
greatest profit in feeding is gained wiiile the animals are young. 

There is no wool in the fiock so important as the yearling fleeces, 
and the success of the wool crop depends almost entirely on the care of 
tlie lambs. 

The fleece from a well-fed sheep of any breed is much heavier than 
from a poorly-fed sheep. 

The character of wool varies much with climate, soil, etc., which 
necessitates many sub-divisions. 


StaHei*s and Theia* Use 


A ‘'STARTER-' is iiierely a name given to milk specially soured for the 
purpose of hastening tlie ripening of sweet cream for butter-making, 
also in increasing the acidity of milk in cheese-making. Butter-milk, 
for example, may be used as a starter^, or, in other words, as a means of 
starting or inducing lactic acid to form more quickly than it would do 
if unassisted. Ordinary soui milk, or butter-milk, are kiio-wn as natural 
starters to distinguish them from a starter prepared in the laboratoxy 
from pure cultures of the lactic acid bacteria. 

^kigrostis,’’ waiting in Farm, Field and Fireside, gives some useful 
points as to how to make an ordinary or natural starter. Place a quart 
of perfectly clean new milk, he says, drawn from a healthy cow, in 
equally clean surroundings and allow'- it fo sour, the temperature being 
maintained at aboil, t 75 cleg. Fahr., when it will become acid in. from - 
15 to 24 hours ; then skim off the top portion and throw away, after- 
wards mixing and stliring the remainder wfitli several gallons of separ- 
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ateil or skim milk wliicli lias been pasteurised by beating for twenty? 
niiniites to a teiiiperatiire of 185 deg. Fahr. 

The inilk, wliieb is now inoeiilated with the lactic acid bacteria, 
slioiild be cnvered. over with a clean inuslin cloth and left to sour, ineaii- 
while stirring at intervals, wh.en^ on the following day^, tlie starter will 
be ready for use. To renew the starter^ place one pint of it into two 
gallons of pasteurised milk and, when sour, add a little of it to the finsli 
tTeani when desired to promote starting. 


Alcohol urom Sawdust. — The Paris correspondent of The Ameri- 
€an Sugar Industry and Beet Sugar Gazette, writing under date of May 
27, 1909, says: — '‘There has been a great deal of talk lately about the 
luantif act lire of alcohol from sawdust and wood chips. Chemists ha, ve 
long known that this wnrs feasible, but liitherto no attempt has bemi 
made to carry on the process on a large scale. A procedure, known, 
as the Classen patent (French No. 365,595), which was recently granted, 
consists ill lieatiiig the sawdust, along Avith sulphurous gas, in lead- 
lined digesters to a temperature of 250 deg. to 300 deg. P. for an hour. 
The acid and the oxygen of the air oxidize the cellulose matter, a por- 
tion of which is converted into glucose or ‘grape sugar. ^ This, after 
being washed, is treated with an ordinary alcoholic ferment, and any 
excess of acidity is corrected by the addition of carbonate fd; lime. 
The eompany which is nvorki ng this Cla-ssen process estiiiiate tliey Avill 
be able to manufaeture at ojiee 250,000 gallons of Avood spirit, but in 
the near futiin^ tliey aniieipate they can more titan triple tliis output,^ 
and later to bring it up to two million gallons, so i luit o veil in ally they 
will be in a position to manufacture some five million gallons jier year 
— or about oiie-oigliih of the whole (piaiitity eonsimied. Whether the 
said company will ever be able to manufaeture from a ton of sawdust, 
costing $7.00, some 24.| gallons of alcohol, at a net profit of $10.50, 
is a matter of conjecture. It should be nientioned that in addition to 
the alcohol there Avoiild be some 6 gallons of acetic acid and jibout 1,700 
pounds of 'cake,' Avliicli could be used for cattle fe(‘ding, if tlie Olassen 
patent Avili do commerciaMy all that is claimed for it. There is a gi’cat 
dilferenee hetAreeii a laboratory achievement and aii industrial siic<-ess. 
If it can accomplish these results the effect will be disastrous to the 
beetroot alcohol market, and more especially to those factories and 
refineries where both sugar and alcohol are maniifactiired. It Avould 
also loAver the price of sugar most probably, for that large portion of 
the beet crop which is now used by the distilleries Avoiild have to be 
employed solely for the purpose of migar-maldng.^^ ‘ 
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Goa! and Laitoun Return. 


Return of Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries tor the month of July, 1909; — 


COLLIERY. 

Average Labour Employed. 

Output. 

Tons. Cwi. 

Pi 

Above 

Ground 

oductive Woi 

Below 

Gi-ound. 

k. 

Total. 

Unproduc- 
tive Work."*^ 

1 Total. 

Natal Navigation 

382 

G19 

1,001 

18 

' 1,019 

27,118 

0 

Elandslaagte . . 

308 

C5U 

958 

15 

973 

18,177 

4: 

Dundee Coal Co. 

277 

481 

758 

— 

758 

15,739 

18 

Durban INavigation 

212 

454 

ooo 

— - 

066 

1 3,063 

0 

St, George’s 

222 

4G6 

087 

— 

087 

13,033 

0 

■Natal Cambrian 

204 

300 

504 

10 

574 

12,037 

19 

South. African . . 

12U 

280 

412 

53 

465 

12,184 

2 

•Glencoe (Natal) 

172 

300 

541 

40 

587 

12 028 

H 

Talaiia.. 

130 

385 

515 

17 

532 

9, 38 

0 

Newcastle 

82 

381 

403 

— 

463 

0,988 

15 

Hlobane 

8.5 

226 

311 

30 

341 

0,069 

13 

Natal Steam Goal Co. . . 

90 

195 

285 

— 

285 

5,538 

12 

Ramsay 

87 

151 

238 

7 

245 

3,880 

(1 

.Hatting Spruit 

75 

115 

190 

— 

190 

2,027 

15 

West Lennoxton 

57 

82 

139 

— 

139 

, 1,571 

1.3 

Ballengeich 

59 

80 

145 

28 

173 

.i,32<.:) 

0 

Dundee Coal Co , B’rnside 

17 

50 

73 

134 

207 

95 

0 

-Dewar’s Anthracite 

5 

7 

12 

— 

12 

35 

0 

Vryheid t . . 

10 

0 

16 

— 

16 

20 

0 

Makatees Kop 

1 

— 

4 

— 

4 

12 

0 

Totals 

2,C04 

5,374 

7,978 

358 

i 8,336 

161,183 

19 

Corresponding month, ’08 

2,024 

5,18.5 

7,209 

703 

7,912 

139,495 

1 



1 Productive Work. 







! 

Unproduc- j 

Total, 

Total, 


Above 

Below 

TotaL 

fcive Work. ; 

July, 1909. : 

July, 1908. 


Ground. 

Ground. 




Europeans 

199 

170 

369 

' 52 

421 

■ '370 

Niitives ' 

892 

3, .394 

4,286 

102 

4,478 

4, ''86 

Indian.s .» 

1,513 

1,810 

3,323 

1 114 

3,437 

2 , 9 .^),; 


* Cost Charged to Capital Account. 


-Mines Department, Maritzburg, 9th August, 1909. 


J Includes June return., 16 tons. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return of Coal bunkered and exported from the Port ot Durban for the month of July, 1909 

'I'ons. Cv *. 

Bunker Coal .. .. .. 74,315 IS 

Coal Exported .. .. 4U,94H IE 

Total .. il5,2f>4 1 


(Customs House, Port Natal, 
2nd August, 1909. 


CHAS.; WINSER,;, ■ 

pro. Collector of Customs. 
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M&ieorolo^icml Reiurnsm 


Mef.eoruiog'u'ai Observa/io?is taken at Govt^ Stations Jor Month of 


STATIONS. 

T13.VlPlflRATi;uE(lN Fauh, Dkos.). 


RAIN FA I 

d. (,1,N 

iNO il US). 


Means for Mouth. 

Maxi- ! 
itiuiu ! 

Mini- 
mi: ui 

Total 

li»r 

U.oitti. 

No. of 
Gays. 

Ileav’straiii' 
fall in 1 du) . 

To'tiU for 
Vear from 
July 1st, 
iyi-9. 

Total for 
same per ’d 
from .July 
lat, 191 8, 

Muxiuium 

Minhuuui 

M mill.! 

.Vloiitb. 

Pall. 

Day . 

Observatory 

7-t-8 

54 •« 

85*5 

46*3 

1*81 

5 

1*73 

7 th 

1*81, 

•ID 

DLaiigtr 

75*3 

54*1 

m 

47 

i*3i 

4 

I* 11 

6th 

1*31 

•34 

Verul.iia 

77‘i 

5U*I 

87 

44 

1*61 

4 

1*61 

6 th 

1*61 

*21 

Grey town 

68 -VI 

37 7 

Hlf 

28 

•73 

1 

•73 

6th 

•73 

Nil 

Newcastle . . 

72-7 

29-8 

78 

21 

•80 

1 

•8U 

7 th 

*80 

Nil, 

Mid-IUovo 

73*7 

■4,8*7 

86 

40 

1*12 

4 

•94 

7 th 

l.‘12 

•14 

Jbistcouvt 

7U*2 

3i*h 

77 

24 

•34 

3 

"34 

7.h 

‘34 

Nil 

Litlgetton 

7i’l. 

31*7 

82 

21 

•54 

2 

-.51 

6th 

•54 


Uiubogiutwin'. 

74-9 

48*6 

85 

37 

1*98 

5 

1'74 

7th 

I 98 

— 

Imbimna 

7rf'2 

r)2’(.) 

92 

43 

1-1.7 

3 

•91 

7th 

1*17 

*,*26 

Port Sliepstone 

82 T) 

52*5 

92 

48 

4*20 

2 

1 •(.)(.) 

iith 

I. ‘20 

‘70 

Uinziiito 

82-5 

48*3 

87 

42 

1*39 

1 

1*39 

iith 

,1,'39 

*(.i2 

Richmond 

71-2 

43*1 

83 

35 

•71 

1 

•67 

6i.h 

*71 

•09 

Mariizbui'n 

73*0 

40*3 

83 

32 

•82 

3 

•68 

6th 

'82 

•02, 

Howick 

07-8 

35*3 

79 

28 

•(12 1 

2 

•56 

(ith 

'(1*2 

*05 

'Lady smith . . ' 

74 “3 

37*7 

85 

20 

TiG 1 

*2 

•43 

titlv 

'5(1 

— 

Dundee 

t>7T) 

43*4 

75 

38 

I •04 j 

2 

•17 

7th 

1 '«.) 1: 

Nil 

Weeiien 

74 ‘9 

32*9 

85 

2.5 

•36 

0 j 

•33 

7th 

*36 

■0-2 

Krautzkop 

75-8 

4«*l 

80 

40 

Nil 

— I 

— 

__ 

Nil 

•II. 

New Hanover . . 

73-7 

39*2 

80 

32 

•78 

2 ' 

•68 

(ith 

*78 

Nil 

Ncpitu 

d3'5 

4{l*6 

74 

34 

•69 

2 

•49 

iitli 

*69 


Utrecht 

74-6 

25*3 

81 

23 

•71 

1 

•71 

7ih 

*71 

. — 

Nongoma 

V yheicl 

71-3 

45 *6 

84 

39 

•3i 

4 

•520 

Hth 

*81 


08*3 

43*0 

75 

37 

•74 

2 

‘50 

8th 

'74 

•13 

Mtiinxini 

76*2 

55*9 

80“ 

60 

4 96 

5 

3*70 

7til 

4*96 

2*83 

Hlabisa 

77*9 

56*2 

87 

50 

•44 

2 

•30 

7th 

•44 

*37 

Ubombo 

G9*3 

53*8 

• 83 

48 

•U5 

1 

•05 

7th 

*05 

■16 

Knit angeni 

7G*5 

48*7 

86 

41 

3-26 

2 

2-90 

7 th 

3 26 

1*51 

Point 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 •62 

4 

2*30 

6th 

% *62 

■47 

Krantekloof 

75*2 

GO *9 

88 

44 

1*07 

1 

1*07 

7tU 

1 *07 

■01 

Nottingham Rd. 

64*3 

25*0 

78 

U 

•41 

1 

•41 

7th 

*41 


Ngnmi Forest .. 

— 

— 


— 

1-06 

6 

•53 

7th 

1 -06 


Mfihlabatini .. 

77*9 

44*(» 

8«; 

38 

•37 

1 

•37 

7tii 

' *37 

•01 

Bulwer 



— , 


•61 

4 

■47 

tlth 

*61 

Nil 

Ixopo 





•72 

2 

•04 

(ith 

*72 

Nil 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Month of /uly^ Kjag 


STATIONS. 

TKblPBRATUItH 
(Xn Paiui, Pros.) 


• .RAINFALL (Iw .iNCifftS}. 


Maxiinuin 

for 

Month. 

Miniiimm 

for 

Mouth. 

Total 

for 

Month. 

No. 

of 

Days. 

Hca,vie8t rain- 
fall in 1 day. 

Fall. Day, 

’ll till, for 
V'eanfrom 
iHt. duly, 
1909. 

Total for 
Ha, rue 
period 
frojuduly 
Ihfc, 1908. 

Adainshurst .. .. 

80 

31 

u'(ir» 

2 

0'.55 

(Ith 

I„)*05 

Nil 

Hilton., 

79 

32 

. (.'77 

3 

U* 2 

(ith 

()'77 

0*08 

Botanical Garden.s 

— 

— 

0'78 

2 

(.i‘77 

(i. h 

(i»*78 


Ottawa . . 

' — 


]‘«2 

3 

j •u 

7th 



Umhlangeni ». 

— 

58 

0*88 

2 

0*85 

7ih 

a*B8 

0*4*2 

Rquieefa .. 

93 

47 

U'93 

1 

0 93 

7th 

(fe'93 

0*17 

Umzinto, Beneva 


— 

1 01 

2 

(>•98 

Cith 

1 *01 

ir07 

Reit V ei .. .. 

— 










Branxhohne .. 



■ 





' 

.. ■ 

" . 


Cedara— -Hill Station 

81 

: 9 

0-63 

2 

0‘OU 

7 th 

0‘03 

Nil 

„ Vlei Station .. 

- 17 ■ 

23 

9*64 

■ 2 

()*69 

0 th 

0 'Gl 

Nil 

Winkel Spruit.. 

85 

41 

1*77 

2 

1*66 

61 h 

1 *77 

0*03 

Weeiien ■' ..■,. V' ■..■', ' , 

84 

■ ■'27 

0*27 

■'■ 2 

0*26 

6 th 

■ 0 '27 

O'Ol 

Giant’s Caatle.. ■ ■..■ 

" . : ' ■ ," ' , ■ 1 
, ■ ,„ , ■ , ■ '„'■ ' ■ " 4 

6.5*3 ’ 

30*8 

0*69 

3 

0*60 

rtb 

0''G9 

(.*04 
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Return of Farms at Present under Licence for 
Lungsickness and Scab. 


Stock Insfrctou. 

D I STRICT. 

Disease. 

OW^ER. ' 

Farm. 

A, P. CUuw 

Ladysniilh 

*Scab 

E. Moreland 

But Kuil 




Mrs. M. J. V d Merw’e 

Coolfontein 




Natives 

Rods boom 




Natives 

> aurie’s Kraal 




H. Kaath 

Putteni .Spruit 




T. J. M. Buys 

Reuit Kuil 




A. W. 11 ling 

Flagstaff Spruit 




Nati\e.s 

Goedgedachfc 




Mrs. pring 

Ite.'ene 




A. G. Dannhaiiser 

Rieb Kuil 




J. C Buys 

Rousboom 




Natives 




Natives 

Blew Bank 




Natives 

Phoyfiaai 




J. Fartpihar 

Stewart Park 




J. Hyde 

Hydeswood 




Natives 

Kieinfontein 




Natives 

Kooipoort 




.Sparks Bros. 

Biimley 




Harvey 

Berg veld 

A. B. Koj 

Portion of E stcourt 

» 

G. B. Jone 




Sch landers Bros. .. 

Kelvin 

A, C. WilUains 

Utre;;ht .. 


Umlumbo 

Twyfel ontein 




XJnitcllen 

Do. 




Natives 

Grout Vlei 




Mrs. R. P. Spies . . 

Goede H op 




Natit es 

Onverwacht 




N. fives 

Grodt Vlei 




Natives 

San<’ spruit 



,, 

Tol Nel 

Weihoek 




J. van Schalkwiik. . 

VVeltevreden 




M. L. A dendorft . . 

Waterval 




A. T. deJager 

Eenkanthango- 




J. F. Meyer 

Roode Zand 




T. Bezuidenhont , . 

Vogelkraniz 


i 


Natives 

Be.aauw 


1 • 


Natives 

Goedgeluop 




P. h Uys 

Town La. ds 

H. Van' Elooyen' '■ 

Babanango 

» 1 

Slcekwana 

Hait^ttfgd 




Nailves 

Hartstogd 




0. van Kooyen and 





Natives 

Vriendschfi p 




Natives 

Evergreen 



M 

Naiives .. 

Paardeplaat 




Nativ. s.' .. 1 

Sw'arttoutei.i 




Natives ■ 

Welverdiend 




Natives 

Uitkyk 




Nativts 

\ erduveld 

L. Ttwi.ir 

Alfred 


Yalvva:,o 

Location 



Luiigsicfcness 

J. T. Clothier 

Wh.tecliff 



.. t» 

0. Knox 

Knoxwood 




Bigumu 

Lot F 




Mqiinansla 

Omega 




Spingaan 

Haw'arden 




Jabuiaand Son.iela 

Mo. lit Pleasant 



Scab 

Incali 

r#€ cation 




Makerlii 




Lungsiclcness 

B. Hogg 

Lorna Douiie 

J. Knife 

Lion’s River 

Scab 

Smith .V Braithwaite 

‘ Loskop 




\V. Holmes 

Howii^ Conimanage 

<1. Vaughan 

Paulpietevsburg . . 


P. Allen 

Welverdiend 




1*. Marais 

Mafce:eeskop 



M 

T. Uys ^ 

Morgenzon 



♦ » 

C. J. Combriiik .. 

Kuilspruit 




0. .T. van Ruoyen 

Jachlpaan 




A. llerfost 

Schikhoek 




A. liiuHel . . 

Jachtdr*ft 




J. C. Bcshoff 

Dordrecht 




r, van Ri.oyeii 

Leliefb'i'tem ■ 



tJ 

B. Grezel 

Spilboek 



. 

E. Bodds 

Jachtdrift 




C. C mbrink 

Pivaau 




D. van Coller . . 

;• Schurucberghoek' 




0. P. Botha 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE ( CoiUinitcd ). 


Stock Inspecto i. 


C. T. Vauftluin - . Paiilpietei‘sJ.Hii’f>j . . Sea. 


E. Winstield Stmtf ardl Newcastle 


€. E. Walker . . 1 Portion of Estcourt ■ 


G. Baniell . . 1 Vrylieid 


J. R. Cooper . . Kkanclhla & Kcjttfcn 



Natives 
A, .1. Kriel 
(1. V. SlaUheit 
11. E, lUes 
N. J, KIh 
N atives 
Eapaiie 
W. Moller 
W. Steel 
T. Ball 

A. P. (Ic -lager 
n. O, Eksteen 
Natives 
H. Hamilton 

S. W. Eeynokls 
F, R. Mnller 

J. S. Watson 
M. C. Adeudorff 
Natives 
J. Dixon 
AVngus vVeod 
M. J. Oostlmizen 

T. Lazenby 
Oates W. E. 

I Mrs, J. H. Wallae 
I A. Stuart 
i Ncitives 
i J. .McFie 
■ H T. K. M Her 
A. Charter 
F. H. Kerr 
iManqulu 
Mkelegana 
Mzinzati 
Kiiyeze 
Nativ> s 
J H. Gunter 
Natives 
Natives 
Natives 
N lives 
T. Curtis 
Nati es 
Natives 
Mr.s B. Weblie 
( ■, Heneke 
M. V «l Weslliuizu 
Natives 
Natives 
Natives 
Natives 
Natives 
J .1. Odeiidaal 
.1, I'. (Jreoiiing: 

H. 1>. F, Babe 
d. .1. <le Jager 
J. A. Viljoen 

F. Cowbrink 
P. J. Sw.irts 

.1, iM. Koekemuor 
N ati ves 

J. Birkeusstoek 
S. UibUHchiigne 
J . N . Sw{^.art 
C. S. van B.(v»yen 
D Swa ts 
Micali 

O. van der M rwe 
C. van Eooyeii 

P. 'rreiloxix 

.1. H. Lombard 
H. A. Lotnbard 
' A. 'W. 

G, H. van Eooyen 
W. F. van Roayett 
A, Jansen 
Ncede Biyela 
Mgele Biyela 
Niitivea 


I Srhuriiuberghoek 
faalkop 
! l.’ardet'oiiteiti 
j Welge,2geu 
Viljoeu's Rest 
'I'owa lifuuls 
VVa.linesley 
Majd;.nash 
Botha's Pa.ss 
Huston 
One I'ree Hill 
De Wetstrooni 
Stalkrantz 
Glendale 
Town Lauds 
Leyden 
B'sniarck 
Sandford 
Cheirs Lek 
Blanwboseb 
Harte Rivier 
Kuden VI el 
fSpringbok 
Oa-tsdale 
Clitfdale 
Glen Stil l rl} 

Lowl’ds & Stockl (. 
Beacon Hill 
Glendooue 
Roc'k Mount 
Hard beta a 

Groenkok 

Mooiplaat 

Bm-lin 

Pa.lniietfonb«!in 

Wag-ndrlft 

I ’ratio 

Bed I'Og 

\’leil)laats 

Sandhurst 

l)ngeraa.d 

Rustenliiirg 

La.ngkrans 

Va, alkopje 

Cranstout 

Frado 

Zaaifontein 

Kandaspruit: 

Alpha 

Piikornst 

MarielKM'stel'iagte 

Langkrans 

Xv tlehof 

Stillwater 

Bankroset 

AJoeluKiui 

SclUM'pershMigte 

Schurfhoek 

Vergtdegen 

Aloebooni 

Bloeiireiuial 

•Vloeboom 

G roeriko)» 

Nooitgedaeht 

Bloeure dal 

Weinansrest^ 

D.iefsniein 

KromelIur’'Org 

Vresgewaeht 

Bloemendal 

Franimtziclit 

Mpandhleni 
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RETURN OF FARM! 

3 UNDER LICENCE (Continued). 

Stock Inspeotor. 

DismicT, 

1 DISKaSE. 

OWNER. 

Farm. 

J.R. CoojKn* 

Nkandhla & Nqutu 

fScab 

Natives 

I\lkonjaiia 

,, ! 

Natives 

Maeebo 

! 

Nat ves 

8elutsha,na 

1 •] 

Natives 

Nqutu 

: ,, 

Natives 

Telezi 


,, 

Natives 

Tslmtshosini 




Na ives 

Hlazagaz3 




Na cives 

Masodgeni 




Natives 

Blood River 




J. G. dll Preez 

Noudweni 




Natives 

Mbilaiie 




Natives 

Hulatlu 




Natives 

Enigezini 




C. E Parr 

8a dliUvaua 




H. Yluller 

Nqinu 




Natives .? 

Nceuceni 




Natives 

Mapasvvaneni 




Natives 

Mkonjaiia 




Natives 

Vauts Drift 




Natives 

NoncUveni 




Natives 

Mafethling 



1 

Natives 

Mkonjaria 

E; Yart . . 

Western Umvoti .. 


D. C. S. Nel 

Hightield 




H. Hansmeyer 

Onres 

J. F. van Renaburi" 

Ngotshe 


P. J. van Vmeii .. 

Driefonteiii 




C. 8. Fo.sdie 

Kondelage 




Mjanja 





Natives 

Langerwacht 




F. M. Borbhwick .. 

Mooi Vlei 




Natives 

Mooiklip 




C. J. Vermaak 

Groenogden 




J. A. Sdiultz 

Onvewacht 




J. C. Emmett 

Goudhoek 




A. M. Potgieter . . 

Good Hope 



„ B. 0. Hatting 

Avonduiir 



„ Natives 

Toebygeisnde 



,, 

J. D. Bester 

Smaldeel 

J Stewarb 

Bergville 

Lungsickness 

O. Zunckel 

K listen burg 

* 


Scab 

J. Caskel 

Warhoop 




J. H. de Jager 

Tulinchesnall 

E.W. Larkin 

Umsinga 

: Oyiignlangana 

Umsinga 



,♦ George 

Gordon Memorial 



„ Tshantuhi 

Umsinga 



.. i Snseznlu . . 




J, 

Ngongola & Soniseii 

n 




Nthubusii 

Gordon Memorial 




Movenwa 

! Ums'nga 



>» 

Sandhiwana 




■V 

Nyamans 

,, 




Amos .. 





Foposa 

,, 



,, 

Native.s 

Location 



,, Natives 

Gordon Memorial 



,, ; Natives , .. 

Vaalkop 

j 


,, i T. H. Dedekind .. 

Harding 

1 


A. Muller 

Sutherland 

1 


,, i W, W. Strydoni 

Oranje 



If 

Natives 

Crdgnulla 



•1 

Natives 

K lippoort 

K. Mayne . , j 

Eastern Umvoti & 

f J 

J. A. Nel 

V: elaegimd 


Krantzkop 


Natives 

1 Burleigh 




J. P. C. Nel 

Spitiikop 




W. Turpin 

Olivefontein 




J. C. Nel 

' Spitzfcop 




Nat ves 

<* Ematiinabolo 




P. and H. Mare . . 

: Speculation 




W. Havemann 

Sophiadale 




J. T. Martens 

! Groe ikop 

B, W. Bowles .. 1 



Bogw m . . 

j Arundel 

, ' ■ i 



Ncluba 

, Waverley' ' ' ■ 



■r'"‘ 

Makafana 

' 




Njoyeta' a 

Lot^i9 




Gungatshi 

Location' No. 3' ' 



If 

G.H. Cooper 

Avetary . , 




D. E. Hardman . . 

Ellington 




Mandemba 

Lot'D.U. ' 




Tebeiiga 

[ Spring vale, ' ,■ 




E, F. Garland. 




E W. Veley, 

Aythorpe ' ' 




Gangadene 

CoolhOl 
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RETURN OF FARMS 

UNDER LICENCE (Continued). 

Stociv Inspector, j 

District. j 

Disraspi. 

OWNKR. 

Farm. 

13. W. Bowles 

Ixopo .. 1 

Scab 

Solabainbn 
(UulhloZa .. 

J. JohllHUllI 

Bobtyaiia 

MangatHhii 

Bojeni 

Koyesa 

G-. 

Gorton 

Vlei Cottage 

Lot K of 5 

McKenzie 

Sjtiithlield 

McKenzie 

Smitlifield 

A. H. Ball 

Weenen.. 


<T. P. Letter 

P. H. Van Rooyen 
P. P. van Rooyen . . 
Naucle <& Loiter . . 

J. T. van Rooyen .. 
Natives 

JSaiives 

Berg Vlei t 

Buffels Hoek 

Dootnkloof 

Scottshoek 

Belle Vue 

Oribefontein 

Scottshoek 




Natives 

Natives 

Scottspooi t 

Accilia 

' 

F. Kmger (acting) . . 

City, Uii geni 


J. R. van Rensburg 

J. W. Els 

E. 0. Robinson 

S. 0. van Rooyen 

Blink water 

S' ottsburg 

Mona 

Middelburg 

;; 

Univeli 

Bria 

Samuel 

Jant je 

Laduma 

Zwjiartkop Location ^ 

A, ,T. Marshall 

Dinulee 

Yf 

L. I’aj lor 

Ramen 

J Henwood 

1311:s’ E.state 

Hilton Road 


A. U. Vennaak 

T. C. Vermaak .. 
J.W. de Brnyn .. 

B. J. Badenhorst . . 
L Badenhoisb 

H. A. J. Davel .. 
0. T. Vermaak 

Sigtuma 

Harrisdale 

Rooifontein 

Keui eiiveldb 

Kelvin 

Kliprug 

Kalclerfontein 



>1 

! 

H. P. Handley 

1>.0. Uys .. 
Honeywill & Taylor 
Ha vey&Eetallach 
ivativfcs 

A. A. Tur on 
McKenzie A; Kruger 
Natives 

G. Lidgett 

Giba 

Paiys 

Rietbokspniit 

Slerkstroom 

Con le forii 
Ruigtefontein 
Dundee Town Lands 
Dabray 

Klipport 

Northfield 



1 

Natives 

Geo. Kremer 
Natives 

R. J. Marshall . . 
J. de Jager 

Wast'hbank 

Dairy 

Biggersgat 
! Cleveland 

Wascldiank 



’j 

Natiuea 

Natives 

Natives 

J. Hatting 

G, B. van Rooyen . . 
Natives 

Natives 

C, M. Meyer. Sen. . . 
R. J, Marshall 

J. B. Wade 

0. J. P. I,^mdman 

BUnkwater 

Hartelieestfontein 

Doonside 

Limestone 

Singletree 

Goedekeiis 

Fast Hestertoii 

Glad tone 

Wooil lands 

Stanton 

Iro dale 

B. Klusener 

Lower Umzhnkulu.. 

Lnngsicknes? 

fc’cab 

Nyapn 

Berbeck 

E, J. E. Hoskiiig , . 

^ Ui'.per Umkonianzi 
Pofela & ITmierberg 

A. Nicholson 

Roselands 

A, Brown . . 


J. G. .S- ack — 

Sepenore 


MANGE IN HORSES EXISTS AS UNDER 


Owner. 

Farm. 

District. 

Pinda, Vete cfe Sobnon 

Btrathsooa 



Impendhle 

Natives ' . , . . , ■ , . 

OHvefontein 

limvoti 

Natives , . 

Tetworth 

Lion’s River 
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Pound! notices. 

Notification is contained in the Government Gazette of the sale, unless previously 
released, of the undermentioned live stock on the dates specified : 

On the 15TH September. 

Ashley, Ixopo, — Bay gelding, blaze, ojRf hind foot white, tail cut square, veiy mangy, 
aged. 

Enqaheni, Alfred. — Cream gelding, aged, square cut tail, star, long coat, found 
straying on the 14th July, 1909. 

Good Hope, Klip River. o\xv Kafir goats, blue ram, black ewe, blue ewe and 
white ewe. Various ear marks. 

Hope Farm, Ne^ucastle. — Bay gelding two white hind feet, long mane and tail, no 
brands or ear marks ; bay mare, black points, long mane and tail, no brands or ear 
marks. 

Vryheid. — Three Merino ewes, branded N in both red and black, also ear marks. 
Impounded by Mr. H. Lombaard, Bloemhof. 

Woodstock, Bergville. — Running* on the farm “ Zuur Laager,” and reported by C. 
Halforty as being too wild to be driven to Pound : Black mare, branded WS. on right 
flank ; bay filly, branded what looks like S. M. on right flank ; black filly, no brands. 

On the 7TH October. 

Acton Homes, Bergville. — Bay mare, about 14 hands, aged, and blind in the right 
eye, no marks or brands visible. 

Donnyhrook. Polela, — Black ram goat ; two black ewe goats ; white ewe goat ; 
white kid g*oat ; black kid goat. 

Greytoi.m, Running* on the farm “ Highbury.” and reported by Mr. J. T. Martens 
as being too wild to be driven to the Pound : Merino ewe and lamb, brand invisible, 
looks like ]-E, square on front of left ear Probable value, 12s. 

Klip Spruit, Normandien' — Five Merino ewes, in \ery poor condition left ear 
square, cut out right ear, half moon. 

Nqutu, Seven Merino sheep, two rams, five ewes, all with tip off left ears, 

Richmond — Black he goat ! three black she goats ; black kid ; he goat, black and 
red ; grey she goat, 

Thorntddle Junction --Brown or bay gelding*, newdy clipped, about 15 hands, 
branded L on oft hip ; brown or bay gelding, newly clipped, about 15 hands no visible 
brand ; dark brown mule, long tail, shod on front feet, branded R over another brand, 
looks like/ R on off rump. 

XHyheid. — Two Merino ewes, with indistinct brand in red, like D, also ear marks, 
left ear three nicks the one half or top of right ear cut down middle. Impounded by A, 
McLeod, farmer. Vryheid District 

Woo Is took, Bergville. — Five Black Kafir Sheep, two Black ‘Kafir Sheep, rams, slit 
in back of left ear in each ram. 


Notice. 

GwijVG to tlie mcroasiiig demands npcii oiir space, we have arranged 
to publish quarterly instead of monthly as hitherto certain standing 
referenee matter. This matter will consist of (1) Seale of Charges for 
Yaeeinesy etc.,, at the Government Laboratory; (2) List of East Coast 
Fever Advisory Committees; (3) List of Exeentives of Farmers’ Asso- 
ciations ; and (fl List of Publications issued by the Bepartment of x\gri- 
cnltiirc. In fiitnre readers %vill find this matter in the Jantiaryj Aprils 
July and October issues of the JowrnaL 
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Farm ApprentiGes* Bureau • 


IJST OF APPLICANTS. 


The following is a list of the applicanls which have so far been received I »y the Kditoi: 
oi ihQ NiUal AgricuUiiral Joitrnal hom boy.s desirous of olitaiiiiiig position.s on farms. 
Fanners wishing to get into cumniunication with any of these applicant.s should address 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all a|)pear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 


No. 2. Age T 5. 


Age 24. 
Age 18. 
Age 24. 
Age 17. 


1 1 . Age 1 S. 


14. 

17. 

25- 

26. 

27. 
30. 


33 * 

34 - 

35 - 


Age 20. 
Age 16. 
Age 19. 
Age 20. 
Age 23. 
Age 18. 

.x\ge 19. 
Age j8. 

Age 20. 

Age 15. 

Age 16. 
Age 1 8. 
Age 21. 


U ndersiand.s more 
Speaks Zulu, and 


know- 

Parti- 


36. Age 20. 


Kas had 18 months' experience of farming, 
about forestry than general farming, 
understands Dutch. 

Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

Natal born. Anxious to learn farming. 

Speaks Zulu. Keenly interested in farming. 

Still at sch<^ol. Speaks French diiently, and has a fair 
ledge of German and Dutch, Is very well educated, 
cularl)- anxious to learn farming. 

lias had two years’ experience on a sheep farm in the O. R. Colony. 
Is particularly anxious to get back on a farm. Is ver\’ willing 
and obedient. 

Is an orphan. Is anxious to learn farming. 

Natal born. 

Is desirous of learning farming. 

Speaks Zulu. Is keenly interested in farming. 

Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a I'arm. 

Has a knowledge of Zulu. Was brought up in a farming district 
in Scotland, 

Has had one year’s experience on a farm in the Cape Colony. 

Transvaal born Has had experience on a mixed farm. Speaks 
Dutch and Zulu. 

lias a knowledge of engineering and carpentry. Is a Natalian. 
Anxious to learn. 

Has lived on a farm for some years. Speaks 'Dutch and Zulu 
fluently. Is very intelligent. 

Well educated. Speaks Dutch and Zulu. 

Has a slight knowledge of Zulu, Understands carpenliy. 

Has had five years’ experience on farms. Understands cattle and 
horses and Agriculture. Is anxious to get back on a farm. 

Colonial liorn. Was brought up on a farm. Mas a knowledge 
of liookkeeping. Speaks Zulu. 


Dees>si:ng for Harness. — The United States Government is re* 
sponsible for the following recipe for a good harness dressing: — One 
gallon neatsfoot oil, two pounds of barberry tallow, two pounds bees- 
wax. two pounds beef tallow. Put the above in a pan over a moderate' 
fire, When thorough ly dissolved, add two quarts of castor oil; then 
while on the fire stir in one ounce of lampblack. Mix well and strain 
through a fine cloth to remove sediment; let cool, and yon have as fine a 
dressing for harness or leather of any kind as can be had. 
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Employment Bureau. 


The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
vTio are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to bear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
be addressed to the office of this Journal. 


No. 115. — Englishman, 26 years of age, steady and an abstainer, with a 
knowledge of cattle and horses, wishes employment on a farm in Natal (English 
preferred) as a handy man, with a view' to furthering his knowledge of farming 
in this country. Is willing to accept food and clothing in a good home, for 
services, for a few months -svith the prospect of a small wage after the first three 
months. 

No. 116. — Cape man, age 32 years; married, no children. Has been used to 
working with horses and mules all his life. Has good papers from his previous- 
employers, and was in the employ of the Public Works Department for over five 
years." Is willing to do anything in his power, but cannot read nor write. 

No. 117.— Englishman, 25, of good education, desires appointment as over- 
seer on a plantation in Natal, and would pay a reasonable premium and give 
services free for a few months if necessary. Has had commercial, engineering, 
surveying and mining experience. 

No. 118. — Pensioner from the Army desires to obtain post on a farm. Is par- 
ticularly fond of gardening. Has excellent discharge papers and good testimonials.. 

No. 119. — Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England (1905). 

No. 121 . — De.sires open air employment. Age 43 , Life experience of agricultural 
pedigree and prize stock gained in Scotland. Has been six years in South Africa. 
First-class references and testimonials. Small salaiy required. 

No. 122 . — A young' man, with life-long experience of cane-growing, desires employ 
ployment as manager or overseer on a plantation. Experience has been in -Queensland 
and Fiji. Is good at figures and capable of taking charge of books if necessary. 

No. 123 . — Married man, 35 years of age, wdth 5 years' experience on. poultry and 
stock farm in California, wishes to get on to a farm in Natal. His wife is a good cook 
and handy in dairy. Would be willing to w’^ork for a very small wage or for their keep 
for a period of twelve months at least, after which they would expect some remunera- 
tion. Can produce first class personal references. 

No. 124 . — Single man, 35 years of age, wdth 8 years’ experience in management of 
buildings, machinery and labour on a tea estate. Can undertake any sort of building 
or repairs, and has had a good experience of agricultural work. Whll undertake any 
correspondence. First-class references and testimonials. 


Farmers requiring good, steady farm hands would do well to communicate 
with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Maritzburg, who constantly 
has good men at the Shelter who would he glad of employment at reasonable- 
rates. Ensign Anderson pledges himself not recommend for employment any 
but those he is satisfied will give satisfaction to their employers. He will be 
pleased to enter into correspondence with any %rraer who may address Mm on the* 
subject. 


The more eggs a hen lays the smaller the size becomes'.. 
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Diam&nil BHUing. 


.Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals w water. Particulars as to 
terms of .Iiire may be obtalnetl from the undersigned. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 
Commissioner of Mines. 


Land and Agriculiural Loan Fund. 


The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been established, and the board M.re 
prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first mortgage on fixed piX)})erty, 
Applications must be made upon special printed forms, which can be obtained, togclher 
with full particulars as to the conditions under which advances are nuide, froin the <>lfice of 
the Fund, Cohmial Offices, Pietennaritzlmrg. 

All Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agricultural Lo in 
Fund, P.O. 1)0x357, Pietermarilzburg. 


Brands Allotted to Infected Magisierlal 

Divisions. 


The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions: — Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2; 
Lower Tugela, T. 2 ; Mapiimiilo, S. 2; Inanda, ll 2; Umsinga., U. 2; Dundee, X. 2; 
Vryheid, V. 2; Xgotslie, FI. 2; Panlpietersburg, P. 2; Noiigoma, G. 2; Mahlabatinl, 
L. 2; X'dwedwe, N. 2; Weenen County, W. 2; Uinvoti, F. 2; Hlabisa, K. 2; Eshowe, 
E. 2; Ladysmith, R. 2; Babanango, O. 2: Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
area. R. 3; Utrecht, Z. 2; Krantzkop, 2 K.; Umvoti Location, 2 P. ; Ladysmith, 
West of main line, of Railway, R. 3 on left neck; Pietermaritzburg City, 2 P. ; 
tlmlazi Location (Upper Umkonianzi portion), 2 TJ.; Umgeni Division,* west of 
J, 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H. 


lAoe can destroy inore young turke}-^ tlian, any other disease, and 
the liettle against tins insect cannot ho made too strong. 


A joiing turkey needs sunshine. Some people inake a ]')raetice of 

■ shutting tliGir turkeys up In close, dark coops for the first week or two 

■ after they are hatched, 
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Government Cold Stores end Abattoirs. 

PIETEEMARITZBUEG. 


It is aotified for the information of P’armers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be 
required to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for 
slaughter, the Government being unable to ofter facilities or to accept responsibilities in this 
regard. 

Cattle may also he received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of the meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban, 




Calves 
up to 

Y*ie 

Year 

old. 

Cattle 

over 

One 

Ye;ir 

old. 

For minimum 
number of 350 
ht ad per month. 

For maxinuim 
number of 500 
head per months 



Under 
300 lbs, 
weig-ht. 

Over 
300 lbs. 
weight. 

Under 

30olbs. 

weight. 

Over 

3oolbs. 

weight. 



S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 


S. 

d. 

s. d 

I. Receiving ... 

per head 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 3 

2. Killing and Cleaning 

2 

3 

3 

6 

2 

9 

3 

3 

2 

b 

3 b 

3. Labour ... ... . . 


0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 6 

4. Disinfectants 


0 

r 

0 

1 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

0 i 

5. Bagging (4 Quarters) 

per body 

I 

9 

3 

0 

2 

6 

2 

9 

2 

3 

2 6 

6. Cleaning of Tripes ... 

7. Chilling of Beef, up to 72 hours 

each 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

b 

0 6 

or po; tion thereof ... 

S. Chilling of Offal, up to 72 hours 
or portion thereof ... 

Chilling and Freezing Beef — 

per body 

I 

0 

2 

9 

2' 

0 

2 

6 

1 

9 

2 6 

per set 


0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 0 

9. Tst week or portion thereof 

per body 

2 

0 

4 

6 

3 

9 

4 

0 

3 

6 

3 9 

10. 2nd „ ,, ,, 

1 1 , 3rd and remaining weeks or 


1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

3 


6 

3 

3 

3 3 

portions thereof 

Chilling and Freezing’ Offal— 


0 

8 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

1 3 

0 

3 0 

12. 1st week or portion thereof 

per set 

1 

4 

1 

6 

'1 

4 

I 

4 

I 

4 

i 4 

i3- 2nd „ „ „ 

14, 3rd and remaining weeks or 

: 

I 

0 

T 

3 

* 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

I 0 

portions thereof 

)) 

0 

9 

I I 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

i 

9 

0 9 


A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions 
thereof. 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, 

21 St December, 190S, 
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Division of Agricnitnre and Forestry 

Moiioes, 


FEES FOE AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 


is hereby notified that Farmers and others can secure analytical determinaliors from the 
Government Laboratory, Central Experi men tab Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the fol- 


lowing scale of fees, which is subject to revision : — 



Scale 

I. 

Scale 

IF 

E’ertilisers anb Feeding Stuffs ; * 

£) 

s. 

d.’ 


s. 

d. 

Determination of i constituent ... ... 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents 

0 

15 

0 

c 

10 

0 

Complete analysis ... ... ... ••• 

I 

I 

0 

. 0 

iS 

0 

Soils: Partial analysis of a soil in relation to its 

fertility 

I 

I 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Complete analysis of a soil ... ... 

2 

2 

0 

I 

r 

0 

WaI’ER : Irrigation and drainage 

I 

10 

0 

0 

lo 

6 

Vegetable Produce : Fodcler, linsilage, Grain, Nc. 

I 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Milk, Cream, Butter : Fat only ., 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

,, ,, : Complete ... 

0 

>5 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Wattle Bark AND Tea : Tannin 

u 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Cattle Dips : Quantitative analysis of 1 to 3 principle 

constituents 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

, Insecticides : 

Qualitative analysis each constituent ... 

0 

5 

•0 

0 

2, 

6 

.Quantitative,, „ ,, , ,... 

0 

10 

3‘ 

0 

:.S 

0 


Scale No. i is applicable to samples handed in by merchants and Dealers, and wFere 
trade interests are involved. 

Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by hona fide Farmers and Gardeners. 

Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to pulilish the results of any analysis performed by 
it ; and, where such is deemed of .sufficient public intere.st, it will remain at the di.screlion 
of the Director to remit any charge, s hereunder. 


TREES FOR SALE. 


To encourage tree-planting, tran.splants and .seeds of fore.st trees are .supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, from 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Piiie.s, Acacia.s, Casaurina.s, Cupressii.s, etc., about 25 trees in 
each tin, at 8.s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in .separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger tree.s, or surphus .stock, when available, wdll be 
charged at special rates, which wdll be fiirni.shed on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which lluctuate.s, will be 
furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged is. per lb. extra. 


PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 


With a view to the encouragement: of seed production in the Colony, offers are invited 
from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic tree.s for Sale. Not kiss than one pound 
will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing .seed vessels or llciwers should be sent for identi- 
fication purposes. 
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SILVEE POPLAR. 


Root; .suckers of the Silver Poplar (Populus alha) can be supplied in any quantity, at 
Ss. qd. per hundred, on application. 


MAIZE SEED. 


Growers who may have for sale selected seed of the following types of maize are in- 
vited to communicate as early as possible with the Director, Cedara : — Horse Tooth, 
liickory King*, Boone Courity, Golden King and Yellow Dent. 


POULTRY. 


Orders will be received for .selected cockerels of the following breeds for iinmediate de- 
livery — Buff Orpingtons, White Minorcas, Silver Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks, , 


PERSIAN SHEEP. 


An imported Woollen Persian Ram may be hired for the .sea.son at a fee of at 
hirer’s risk. Particulars on application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will be booked 
for fiitnre delivery. 


DEVON BULLS. 


Offers are invited for three young South Down bulls, by imported bull, “.Star of the 
We.st.” Inspection can be-arranged to suit intending purcha.sers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications relating to the following sulijects should be addressed in the first 
place to the officers responsible : — 

. Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture. — House Master, Cedara. 
Analyses of Soils, Fertilisers, etc. —Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, Purchase of Timber Sections and Sfiuatters’ Holding in Crowm 
Forests. — Chief Forest Officer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Timber Trees and Seeds. — Chief Afforestation Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultural Seed.s, Livestock, etc. — P'arm Manager, C.X.F., Cedara. 

Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc. — Manager, Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 

Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation lAirming.— Curator, Government .Station, 
'Weenen. ■ 

Fruit. — Orchardist, Cedara. 

Accounting Business. — Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

E. R. SAWER, 

Director, Division Agriculture and Foresiry, 
Cedara. 


A Test Milk.,— A siniple and elfectiYo test to determine 

Ylietiier water is present in mi Ik may be made with an ordinary knitting- 
oieedle, if the needle is bright and well polished. Dip the needle into 
the milk and quickly withdraw it in an upright position. If the milk 
contains only a small quantity of water this will prevent even a drop 
oimnillt adhering to the needle. 
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goveenm:ent EATEWAYS. 


REVISION. OF OOODS RATEvS FOR LOCAL " TRAFFI.G BETWI^KK 
N.G.R. STATIONS* 


With eft'ecl from ist September, 1909, alterations will be made in the rates for goods 
carried under the Normal, Intermediate, Intermediate “ B/' Rough and Imported 
Produce Classes, in Local Traffic between N.G.R. Stations. 

The classification of Agricultural and Dairy Maehinery and Implements will on and 
from the same date be altered from the Intermediate to the Rough Class, and the rates 
for Fencing Material will be reduced. 

Full particulars of the above revised tarifts, together with other general alterations, 
will be published later. 

EDWARD R. ROSS, 

General Manager. 

Railway Offices, Maritzburg, 

5th August, 1909. 


SOUTH APHICAN STOD BOOK. 


A record of all classes of Stock; the object being to encourage the breeding 
of thoroughbred stock and to maintain the purity of breeds, thus enhancing their 
uralue to the individual owner, and to the country generally. 

Application for Membership and Entries of Stock should be addressed: — 

For Cape Colony .. .. A. A. Peesse, P.O. Box 703, Cape Town. 

„ Teansvaal , . . . F. T. Nicholson, P.O. Box 131, Pretoi-ia, 

„ Okange River Colony .. E. J. MacMillan, Government Buildings, 

Bloemfontein. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN STUD BOOK 

IS OBTAINABLE OF 

T. MA8KEW MILLEK, 

ADDERLBY STREET, CAPETOWN. 


PRICE 10s. 6d. 


A. A. PERBSE, 

Secretary, South African Stud Book Association. 
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gBe ^lataf JlgricttChtval* gfouruai'- 


£as# Oomsi Fever • 

The evil spectre of East Coast Eever eontimies to wage war against tiie 
Xatal farniei’. The grim destroyer has been siiccessfiii to such an extent 
that only five Magisterial Divisions in the wdiole of this fair Colony can 
claim to be free from the disease; and it has now extended its pestilent 
erni to the southernmost end of the Colony. 

And so we remain fast in the grip of a disease that, for its insidious 
iiatare, for the rapidity with which it spreads^ and for the small per- 
centage of recoveries among smitten animals, is by far the worst that has 
ever visited South Africa within civilised times. Were the disease 
direct }y contagious, instead of depending for its spread upon an insect 
whieli is common in the South African veld and which it is impossible 
entirely to eradicate, or were it even infectious, its control would pre- 
sent no very serious obstacles — ^no obstacles, at leasts the greatness of 
which would lend any undue gravity to the situation— and we should not 
be faced with the wholesale destmction of our herds which, directly and 
indireetiy, is the result of the ravages of the disease in its present form. 
An uninfected tick feeds on tlie blood of an infected animal; eventually 
it drops off, and six or eight weeks later attacks a ‘^^clean” beast, and 
is carried by that beast perhaps thirty, fifty, or even a hundred miles; 
the animal dies, and so a fresh centre of infection is created dozens of 
miles from the original one. Obviously the isolation of cattle and the 
stoppage of all movement of cattle are the only means of preventing the 
spread of the disease. Conjointly with this stoppage of the movement of 
cattle, the disease must be stamped out, that is, of course, by the removal 
and destruction of all infected and in-contact cattle. 

^^The Government has fa iled^^ ; so goes the common cry of the usual 
body of fault-finders — the critics of the destructive order, who are expert 
hands at pulling to pieces and finding fault but who have never some 
bcfiter course to suggest. The Government has failed — certainly; but it 
has failed in a direction in which no other Government would have 
succeeded^namely, in dealing with the ISFatives, There it has failed— 
but not for want of trying— and there only ; in no other direction has it 
iailed, aeitber the Government nor the Division of the Department of 
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^Agrlciiltiire that lias been vitally coiieerned in tlie enforcenient of sup- 
pressive nieasures. 

The w'liole jxisiticai may be siunnied up thus: Tim sprcfid of tlu^ 
disease is lieKst prevented by the definition and proclamation of ''infc'cted 
areas;' and by tlie stoppage of llie movement of (aittlo botls in, to, and 
from, those areas. The suppression of the disease^ in the iibsenee of 
xeinedieSj, is best provided for by the method of ^‘‘'staiiiping-oiit’': in other 
Vords^ by the destruction of infected and in-contaet cattle. Those are 
the two main lines of policy to be adopted by the State in the interests of 
its subjects ; and ire think few thoughtful fanners will dispute the soiind- 
ness of such a policy. Let us discuss the extent to w’-hich these two lines 
lof action have been carried out in actual practice. 

The vSpread of the disease has been etfected by the illioit movement 
of stock both by Europeans and by Natives, but the Natives have, it is 
everywliere admitted, lieen the worst offenders. Whites wdio onght t:i 
liave kno\ni lietter, liave, however, also transgiressed, l,)ut, we belime, only 
to a relatively limited extent. Steps iveie taken by tlie Government to 
prevent the movement of stock by Natives, but no measures can possilrly 
be devised to prevent a Native from moving a beast if he is so minded: 
if he sets his heart on it he will do it, guards and fences notwithstanding. 
The Goveimnient recognised this, and in order to detect the illicit move- 
ment of cattle it was decided to enforce hranding, so that a beast found 
outside its proper area as indicated by its brand could be shot, and, per- 
haps, the Native responsible for the movement of the animal discovered 
and punished. It was here, Jiowever, that the Government failed. d.''he 
Native guards were fonnd to be quite unreliable, and wlien liranding was 
■eniforced ill tlie locations there was a panic among the Natives and .much 
movement of stock, resulting in tlie creation of new centres of the disease. 

It has tlierefore been found impossible in practicte to prevent ab- 
solutely all movement of stoc'k; and perbaps in this direcd:ion a little mon* 
help might have been given to the Government by some of (he Advisory 
Boards and Farmers^ Associations than was the case, l)v reporting illegal 
movements of cattle. 

1 As regards the Fceond line of action— that necessary for tlio eradi- 
<?.atioa of the disease — namely, stamping-ont, it is perhaps in this matter 
that the Government has been most severely criticised, but, we insist, 
‘Criticised ignorantly. To the ordinary farmer the movement of animals 
fi'oin an area of infection — ^no matter ivliat the disease may be — must 
always involve the spreading of that disease. Certainly very laudably, 
mir farmers have clamoured for stamping-out pure and simple: Tdiat is, 
the destrnciion of all infected and in-contact animals on the spot, wiih 
•adequate eomirensation. It is, however, one thing to advise stamping- 
out; but carrying it out is a different matter altogether. Mr. Beane 
'lias estimated that stamping-cut on these lines would requme the pro- 
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•vision by tbe Treasury oi: between £300,000 and £400,000; and we haixlly 
think there is anyone ainong oiir farmers who will not agree that siieli 
an expenditnix^ has been quite beyond jSTataTs means. Blood cannot bo 
■extracted ■ from a stone, and when one line of action proves impossible ot 
.aecoinplishment the course the sane man follows is to adopt the next best 
line of action. . 

When the Government instituted the modified system of stamping 
out which is at present in force — namely, the removal of normal-tempera- 
tured in-contact cattle from infected areas to the Maritzburg and Durban 
abattoirs for- conversion into nieat— it acted with the full approval of its 
own expert advisers aiul in accordance with expert veterinary opinion in 
the Transvaal. The point to bear in mind is this : that, so long as a 
•beast is of normal temperature, any ticks that may drop olf liiui will 
not be Infected and so will be incapable of transmitting the disease. 
This means that cattle from infected areas can be rnoved with perfect 
■safety so long as their temperatures remain normal. This is a fact which 
over and ever again our fanners liave overlooked. As we remarked 
above, to the mind of the oixliDary farmer the movement of cattle from 
infected centres ahvays involves clanger of the spread of tlie disease, but 
no intelligent farmer can fail to see that there is no danger attendant 
upon the movement of in-eantaet cattle for slaughter under the condi- 
Ttions to wiiich we have just referred. 

What course the Government w^oulcl have adopted liad tliere been 
ample finaneial provision for dealing with the disease on the severest 
lines it is not for us to coirjeeture, and such conjecture wamlcl be idle 
and unprofitable. The fact tluit wx^ must bear in mind is that, whether 
'C-r not the Government w'ovild under other circumstances have adopted 
the policy of stamping-out pire and simple, the Colony w'as not in a 
[position to face tlie large expenditure wdfieh tli? adoption of such a policy 
•would have entailed. The course wdiich tlie Government did adopt, how- 
*ever, as we have said, met with the approval of expert veterinarians ; and 
iliere is this to be said for the Governments system of modified stain p- 
ihg-out, that there has not been the wholesale destruction of wealth 
•which stamping-out proper involves. A country in good circuin stances 
-could stand such loss, but hTalal certainly could not. 

A better understanding of the main points of a question that is 
'before the country, and a little toleration wben the action of the State 
•at first sight seems inexplicable, as 'well as a little synipathy for tlie 
xlifficulties which confront enr experts, whether veteiinary or otherwn 
would lead to much better pjnetieal results, and farmers vvould find that 
much more would be done for them than is at present the case when 
difficulties are placed in the ivay of the Department of xkgricnltnre and 
rsmooth working is accordingly prevented. Co-opbration always effects 
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Articles an Fsrm MBohinerym 


VrE liave pleasure in announcing that we are, with the kincl co-operation* 
of the various machinery mei chants of Maritzhiirg and Durban, prepar- 
ing a series of practical articles on farm machinery, beginning witlr 
ploughs ai.d extending tiucugh all the various forms of’ special 
riiacliinerAL d'hese articles will be well-illustrated — in fact, we think we 
are safe in saying that, thanks to the assistance which the, machinery 
firms are giving us, we shall be able to give a pictorial representation of 
iieaiiy e\’ery machine we describe. The first article will probably appear 
ill the next issue of the Journal. 

In prepatiiig tluse articles we shall be guided by the needs of the 
farmer who lives out of easy touch with the towns, of the fanner who wants 
io know ivliat maeliines there fire on the IS^atal market, what their respec- 
tive merits are, and uliat their approximate prices are. We have re- 
fcr:red to tlie ^h’ospective merits''’ of different machines. Needless to say,.. 
we are not going to champion any particular make of macliine in tlic line 
wo me (leFeribing, but what we propose to do is to describe the construc- 
tion of each machine in order that the farmer may compare the different 
madiines described, pick out tlmir faults and advantages so far as his 
own requirements ai-e concerned, study their respective prices, and so on, 
and 'JO choose the machine he tliinks would prove most adapted to the' 
requirements of Iiis land, his draught- power, and Ms packet. In some. 
(Oise we may be able to assist liim in coming to a decision by giving him 
an idea as to tlie extent to. which the machine concerned is sold. It h 
our ambition to describe every machine and every different make of 
machine at present piirchaseable in Natal, witli the approximate price of 
ereli in Maritzburg or Durban: and thereafter we hope, with the co- 
operation of the macldneiy firms, to keep our readurs well-informed as 
to all new machinery arriving in the Colony. We think these artiefeA 
iviil serve a useful purpose, and will save farmers much trouble and’ 
vexation, besides loss of money, and will enable them, to secure more- 
efficient machinery foiv their needs than perhaps they have been able to in; 
tlie past. ■ ' ' 
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Juice m 

Tlie ITnited States Consul at Tiixpaiu, Mexico^ refers in bis last 
annual report to the manufacture of papaya juice in Mexico. Papaya 
juice is extracted from the fruit of the papaw tree^ which grows freely 
in the coast districts^, and also to some extent in the more inland portions^ 
of NMial. Upon a very light superficial incision being made in the fruit, 
a clear water-like juice exudes tlierefroin, \?hich becomes opaque on 
exposure to the air. The juice must be caught in porcelain-lined 
receptacles, and not in metal vessels, as it is very corrosive. It possesses 
great digestive virtues, ’and the refined article is considered superior to 
all animal pepsins. 

In Mexico, after the desired quantity has been collected, the juice is 
placed in shallow procelain or glass-lined pans and allowed to evaporate. 
'.While this is not a very delicate or difficult operation, it requires con- 
■siderable attention, so that the juice may dry uniformly and the product 
be white and granulated. In its granulated state it is shipped to the 
United States, where it is subjected to a refining process, and used for 
medicinal purposes. In extracting the juice the hands should he pro- 
tected by rubber gloves, as hr its crude state it attacks the tissues. It is 
stated that an average tree will produce about a quarter of a pound of 
the granulated juice. 

FB^eehcltl Tenui*a for Zululend Fes^rnSm 

A Proclamation (No. 61, 1909) by His Excellency the xidiiiinistrator 
announees that all farm-s classified as third-class farms, in ZulnlaTul, 
which have been alienated in leasehold may, if application be made 
by the lessee within four years from the date of allotment in lease- 
hold, he converted into freehold tenure, at the option of the purchaser, 
upon certain conditions. These conditions, which appear as schedule 
to the Proclamation, are as follows:— (1) The farms to be valued by 
a valuator appointed by the Government; the valuation to he based 
upon a miiTiinum value of 10s. per acre, and a inaximum value of £1 
per acre. (3) The purchase price to be paid in t'weuty annual iiistal- 
meiits, the first instalment to he paid at the end of the third year from, 
date of allotment in leasehold, and all moneys whicdi hare been paid 
to the Government by -way of rent on the leasehold allotments shall 
be deemed to he payments on account of the purchase price of i lie 
freehold of the land. (3) The date of allotment in freehold shall be' 
deemed to he the same date as the allotment in leasehold. x411 the eon- 
ditions with respect to the allotment of land in Zululand, as set forth 
in the regulations promulgated in terms of Proclamation No. 5h of 
1909, shall he embodied in the contract of allotment of land converted 
■from leasehold into freehold in terms of thnse regiTlations. ; 
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Mmixe EKp0rt. 

In view of tlie accumulation of maize at tlie Poiut^ iJiufiaii; and 
tile fail lire of consignees to effect prompt elearaiiee, it is notified tliat^ 
on and after date, the Eailway Department holds itself free to call 
upon consignees to take delii'ery of any eorisignnieiits witliin 3() lioiirs. 
of arrival, and that, failing such delivery being ell'eeteU, the maize will 
be off-loaded in the open, when shed aecoinmoclation is not available, 
and will remain at the entire risk of consignees. Government iinder- 
taking no responsiliility in regard to them, either as to their safety 
or as to any damage which they may incur from wet, or from any other 
cause whatever. Owners are reminded that export maize is eonvei'ed. 
and handled solely at the risk of the owner, and that the Department 
undertakes no liability in eoimeetion therewdth, either during transit 
or at an\' other time. Previous iiotiees. as to free storage are modified 
accordingly. ___ 

Ostrich fcrmimg. 

In the course of an interesting letter to tlie Minister of Agriculture 
(iSTatar), a correspondent at Harvest Cape Colon}', writes as follotvs 
regarding ostrich fanning: — "'his a farmer of over tliirty years' standing 
in the breeding of ostriches I shall be glad to assist in helping to build 
up the industry in Hatal. I have a fine strain of birds both in constitu- 
tion and quality; at the Albany Agricultural Shows, where the largest 
exliiliit of ostriches alwav-s took place and where I always exhibited 
largely, I was never beaten. I had also the honour to supply the Cape 
Court with the pair of ostriches for the Chicago Exposition. ... I 
can supply good pairs at from £100 to £200 per pair and extra hens at 
ffrom £25 to £35 eacli. These I ivould deliver on rail at Alexandria at 
Til}' risk; and’'if 10 pairs were pureliased and biiyers wished to slilp at 
Port Elizabeth, 1 would take experienced l>oys and assist in placing tlieiii 
on board. It takes from 8 a.m. to 4 pun. to place them in Pori Eliza- 
beth. from tiie Alexandra Station; and if shipping were previously 
arranged, the i)irds could be on board the same afternoon, and, i suppose, 
lie in Hatal in two days, whereas if sent all the way liy rail it would take 
six to eight days, and birds six days in a truck are not very presentable 
at the end of the journey. ... I shall be pleased to show anyone 
over rny estate to see some 25 pairs of my breeding birds in their 
separate camps and also some 400 ostriches of different , all my 

own strain, I latehecV naturally by the birds on the farm.’' We shall be 
glad to foinvard the name of the WTiter of this letter to any reader who 
may desire to get into eommunication with him, since we believe there 
are a number of farmers in the Colony who are thinking of taking up 
ostrich farming, and, the\" will no doubt be glad to know the name and 
address of a good ostrich-rearer in Cape Colony who is in a position to 
tsupply birds. 
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Europe^m Sag^p Cpop^. 

Tlie United States Coasnl at Prague^ writing with reference to the 
prospects of the European sugar crop of 1909, says that on account of 
differences between the sugar trust (refiners) and the farmers’ organisa- 
tion, there will be a decrease in the estimated sugar production of 
Bohemia for the present year. This- season^s estimated production of 
sugar in Bohemia is OW^OOO tons, a decrease of 75,000 from last year; 
in Moravia, 450,000 tons, an increase of 25,000; and Hungar}-, 270,000 
tons, an increase of 25,000, It is estimated that the acreage in Germany 
will show an increase of 3 to 4 per cent, and that of France, Belgium, 
and Holland an increase of about 5 per cent. The Eussian acreage is 
hard to estimate, but the advices received indicate an increase of about 
7 per cent. Taking Europe as a whole, it is estimated that the increase 
will be about 2 to 3 per cent. It is said that the Cuban crop is the one 
to l)e mos- seriouslt’ reckoned witli in the sugar situation, as it may 
govern the sugar prices of the world. 


A New Disease of Meize» 

All article in a recent number of Science, by Dr. E. F. Smith and 
Florence Hedges, on the DiploiUa disease of maize, is suinnied up by 
Agricultural News in its issue of the 7th August. It appears that these 
iin'estigators made observations on this disease of maize, which is now 
becoming sericais in some paits of America, in order to determine its 
method of infection. A careful examination of some cobs seemed to 
indicate that the niycejium spiead to tlie seed from inside the stem, and 
that it was not a ease of local attack as was previously believed. To 
prove this conclusively, plants were grown in pots with, the soil pre- 
viously inocirlatecl with pure cultures of Diplodki. In nearly eveiy ease- 
the fructifications of Diploclia appeared on the roots or at the collar of 
tlie plant, while the mycelium was traceable well up the stem and in the- 
roots. In one case, the fnicti.fications appeared in the stem on the first 
four internodes and were especially, abundant at the nodes. It was 
fully determined that the .mycelium in the roots and stem was that of 
Diplodia, as the pure cultures of the fungus were o])tained from material 
inoculated with it. 

This makes it almost eeriain that the fungus attacks the roots first 
from the soil and finally spreads to the cob, so that the same ground^ 
when once infected, should never be used for planting two crops of corn 
consecutively. It is also suggested that the fungus may be the cause of 
the cornstalk disease cf cattle in the west of America, as well as of the 
pellagra disease of human beings which results from the consumption of 
'.mouldy, corn.. ■ , , ■ ' ■ ■ ;; 
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Tramswmat Si^tistiesm 

From a statement published by the Transvaal Department of Agri- 
iciiltiire it appears that the live stock in possession of Europeans and 
Fatives^ respectively^ in that Colony on the 31st December last imm- 
bered as follows: — tiorned stock: 4:3^4’S3^ Europeans; 229,901:), Natives, 
Horses: 52/166;, Europeans; 3,167, Natives. Mulee: S,1S6, Europeans; 
S23, Natives. Donkeys: 16,240, Europeans; 10,220, Natives. Woolled 
sheep: 1,717,360, Europeans; Natives, nil Other sheep: 7 51,345, Euro- 
peans; 281,348, Natives. Angora goats: 78,315, Europeans; Natives, 
nih Other goats: 527,792, Europeans; 819,590 (?), Natives. Pigs: <1,851, 
Europeans; 95,752, Natives. Ostriches: 2,566, Europeans; Natives, niL 
Poultry: 915,447, Europeans; Natives, nil. The principal items of 
produce for 1908 are: Wool, 8,042,148. lbs. ; mohair, 411,604 lbs.; tobacco, 
3,612 morgen; mealies, 1,431,334 hags.; Kafir corn, 113,605 bags; wheat, 
156,084 bags; oats, 20,189 bags; forage, 70.530,951 Ihs.; orange trees, 
261,463; vines, 1,115,937; fruit trees, 3,226,259. The area of laud 
under cultivation is returned as 86,206 morgen irrigated, and 529,097 
morgen dry. 


PtiGBB of BskBBnBs in Engiond^ 

The Fniii-fJroivei\ Fniite^^ and Florist (London) reeently asked 
correspondents to forward particular.s of the prices they are called upon 
to. pay for bananas in different parts of the country. Among the re- 
plies received, the following two are published by our eontemporaiT 
ill its issue of the 15th July, and we reproduce them here as they may 
prove of interest to Coast readers: — ^^GIoucesteE' writes: Following is 
the ruling price here for bananas at present: To the wholesale mer- 
chants, 12s. per bunch; to retail shopkeepers, 12s; per lumch; to gut- 
termen, 10s. per bunch. The Banana Trust's representative here, I 
am informed and believe, will sell single bunches to individuals. ‘‘North 
Wales'^ writes; The price here for bananas seems to be anything you 
like, as they are sold, in the streets by hawkers at no fixed price, pay- 
ing no rates or taxes and going from door to door selling their wares 
at a minimum of 13 for 6d., while we shopkeepers cannot sell more 
than eight for 6ci. to pay our way. "We are paying Liverpool wholesale 
fis. for extra bananas, and cannot buy cheaper for good sound stuff. 
Jamaicas or Costa Eicas are sold here at 6s. 6d. per gross — but only 
by one firm though. It is time the trade was better organised, or it 
will get into the hands of the grocers and hucksters who eare not where 
the stuff comes from so long as they get a cheap line. The sale of 
choice English fruits seem to he getting worse every year, and our 
own fruit seems to be actually going out of favour. 
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■A • PMemt Rmhhmg Postm 

According to an exchange;, an inventor has carried the automatic 
idea to the extent of enabling live stock themselves to apply insecticide or 
■soothing oils to j)arts that are irritated, or affected by vermin. The in- 
vention consists of a lubbing-post in which is a reservoir filled with the 
insecticicte;, and which may be placed at any suitable place convenient to 
tli.e live stock. The rubbing-post is formed with a central reservoir, in 
which the oil is kept. Between this and the outer casing of the pOvSt is 
•a felt-like filling. A wick serves to carry the oil fioni the reservoir to 
this filling. The outer easing of the post is perforated^, so that when the 
■animal ruibs against it the oil will exude from the perforations, and be 
-spread upon the affected part. 


Pe&iHiiff Dsiii*y Gowsm 

The Durham County Council Education Committee has isvsiied a 
report on further experiments on the feeding of dairy cows^ conducted 
at Offerton, Durham, by Mr. Frank P. Walker, B.Sc., and Mr. S. H. 
Collins, M.Sc., of x^rmstrong College, Newcastle. The report contains 
the results of dairy investigations during the summer of 1907, the win- 
ter of 1907-8, and the summer of 1908. Prolonged experinieiits were 
made to test the effect of brewers'' grains on the quantity and quality 
•of milk, with the following conclusions. 


(1) A moderate allowance of 20 lbs. of brewers'' grains per day has, 
the effect of increasing, at all events for a certain period, the daily 
yield of milk. (2) It would seem that the peiiod over which such in- 
crease is inaintained has its limit, and that the practice of exercising 
•a change of diet is a good one. (3) The effect of brewers’ grains in 
the yield is not confined to the earlier period of lactation. By a Jiicli- 
nious us.e of brewers’ grains such lactation period might be considerahly 
■extended. (4) The evidence of the experiments with regard to the 
percentage of fat in the milk seems conclusive that so far as the daily 
average of fat is concerned brewers’ grains in moderate quantities pro- 
duce in the long run no appreciable diminution of fat. (5) Although 
the average daily yield of butter-fat is not appreciably affected by a 
moderate quantity of grains, the percentage of bntter-fat in the morning’s 
milk does seem to be lowered more frequently. Having regard to this 
fact and the 3 per cent, standard, where the mixed milk of a herd of cows 
is habitually low in the mornings, brewer’s grains are not to be recom- 
mended. (6) It must also be borne in mind that the above conclusions are 
based on results obtained by feeding brewers’ grains in ..lOderate quan- 
tities only and with a good complement of artificial foodstuffs. 
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these eAperiiueiits no eileet was produced by the brewers' grains on the- 
solids. (8) So fa.r as the ellect in the live-weiglit of tlie cattle 
is coneemed the results are in no way very niarked. {d) With 
ordinary dairy cows^ which are kept as lireeding stock., brewers' grains in 
inoderate quantities may he safely used as food when tlie .stock are other- 
M'ise well led. 

Investigations were conducted^, alsO;, to show the possil)ility of trans- 
ferring boric acid from cattie food to cows' milk. Tlie main question, 
^‘•'Oan boric acid get into milk as the result of feeding cows on food eon-, 
taiiiing lioric acid?'' is answered in the affirmative. However, the- 
amount of boric acid that can get into tlie niilk from food is small ami 
could, not possibly enable the milk to keep sweet for a longer time* As. 
milk needs i per cent, boric acid to produce any useful preservative iii- 
flnencej there seems no difficulty in distinguishing lietween milk pre- 
served with boric acid and milk contaminated by tlie use of foods con- 
taining boric acid. If milk is found to contain more than 0*1 per cent, 
boric acid, the milk has probably lieen deliberately preserved with some 
boric preservative,, but if less than 0-01 per cent, boric acid be found in 
the milk, the source of that small amount of boric acid is to be looked for 
in the food of the cow; whilst if between *1 per cent, and 04 per cent, 
boric acid be foundj the origin of the boric acid is uncertain. Witli 
small amounts of boric acid in. the food about one-sixtieth part of the* 
total amount of boric acjid fed finds its way into tlie milk. 


lnt®i*^Goionial Agriciiitui*al Uiti&stm 

During tlie present month Hie Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union 
J.eld their fifth annual Confeience^ at Durban. The Ckmiereiiee may lie 
described as a great sucee.s.s, and some good work was done. A lull 
re]}ort of tlie first part of tin.- proceedings will be found in tlie present 
issue of the Journal, tlie bahinee being held over for the next isvsue owing 
to other demands upon our space. After the ordinary business of the 
Conferdnee was over the delegates paid visits to the Soiitii African 
Fettilisers Coin facto-ry and the Natal Mill and Elevator Com- 

pany’s works, at UinbilOj Kynocli's factory at ITinbogintwini, the Har- 
boiir and Whaling Btaiion at Durban,, and the sugar farms at Amatilkulu; 
(the latter by speeiaU invitation of the Minister of Agriculture), and' 
were much interested in all they saw. Three interesting papers were also 
read, by Mr. P. J. div Toit (the Cape Under Secretary for Agriculture) 
on iigriciiltural Statistics (which we publish in the prevsent issue of the* 
Journal), by Dr. Wm. Macdonald (of the Transvaal Department of Agri- 
culture) on Dry Panning, and by Col. H. Watldns-Pitchford (Fatal 
Hoverainent Bacteriologist) on the Breeding of Army Eemounts (which- 
will appear in the next issue of the Journal), 
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We take this opportuiiitj of offering to Mr. E. W. Eyans, the Presi- 
neat of the Natal Agricultural Union, our congratulations on his- 
electioii as President of the Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union. Mr.. 
Evans is an indefatigable and conscientious woi'ker and has already done- 
inucii good work for Natal; and tlie Inter-Colonial Union is to be con- 
gratulated upon its choice of president as the Natal Union is to be con- 
gratulated upon the honour of providing that president. Speaking of the 
election of president recalls to our mind the discussion which took place- 
upon the necessity for reorganising the Inter-Colonial ikgriculturai. 
Union, in view of the impending political changes in South Africa-*-* 
the conversion of the separate ^"Colonies” into ^‘'provinces'^ and the- 
political amalgamation thereof. A committee was eventually appointed 
to go into the matter and report as to what constitutional changes were- 
iiecessar}' or advisable. During the discussion a reference was made. 
inter alia, to the need for changing the name of the Union, since, after 
next year, it will obviously be impossible to continue to style it the 
^dnter-ColoniaF^ Union. A name which suggests itself to us is ^^Tlie' 
South African Agricultural Union,*' which is comprehensive and at the 
same time less clumsy than either 'diiter-Colonial'' or ^dntei’-Provincial 
Agrieiiltiiral Union of South Africa.’* The Inter-Colonial Agricultural 
Union is destined to play an even more important part in the New South 
.^Lfrica than it has done in the past, as an advisory body for the Union 
Government and as the cluimpion of the interests of agricnltural South. 
Africa. It has done splendid work in the past: in the future its work 
will be even more beneficial to die country by reason of the centralisa- 
tion of Cfovernment and the better position in which that Central Govern- 
ment will be to act in the interests of tlie whole of South Africa than 
a number of independent Administrations can possibly be. 


Epiz&Btm LymphangitiSm 

The orrtbreak of epizootic lymphangitis among the Government 
inutes. whicii broke out aBbut the time we went to press with our last 
issue, has filled the minds of many with apprehension as to the extent 
to wliieh the disease will spread, and with misgivings as regards the 
possibilities of their getting their produce to the i^ailwa^v b*-^ 
issue we shall have an article on the disease from the pen of the Chief of 
the Yeterinary Division, Mr. W. M. Power, which will doubtless be 
read with much interest. It may be as well here to state that this out- 
break of lympha,ngitis is confined to the transport animals only, and has 
no reference whatever to the mules recently imported by the Govern- 
ment for sale to farmers. These latter mules are a splendid lot of 
aninials. and are quite free from disease, epizootic lymphangitis or other- 
wise; as a matter of fact they have not been anywhere near the affected 
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rtraiisport aiiiinalSj these being isolated on a faxm north of Maritebiirg^ 
ivbile tiie imported mules went stiMight to a fariri. at Maiulerston after 
they had passed a veterinary examination at the port. Furtlier, no chiier 
■animals are allowed on the farms at Manderston and Mooi Elver where 
-the imported mules are running. We publish this assnranee in order f-o 
ease the minds of any who may have doubts as to the extent of tlie otit- 
'break of lymphangitis among the transport animals and as to whetlier 
any of the imported mules have come in contact with animals belonging to 
ihe Transport Department. As we announced in our last issue, applica- 
•tions are now being received by the Director of Transport for these im- 
•ported miileS;, and we would advise all who are desirous of securing 
animals to make early application foi* the same. The exact prices have 
not yet been fixed^ but it is probable that the Department will be in a 
position to make a pronouncement on the subject shortly. 

Meats Eag/ish Apps^eciatien,, 

The Herald of the Golden Age lias the following interesting remarks 
to offer relative to tlie value of mealio meal as a human food : — '*The 
Jrecent introduction of such an excellent product as Natal maize meal 
into this country is worthy of notice as it has no superior and few equals 
among the maize crops of the world. For use as porridge it is said to 

stand unrivalled, being less heating in summer weather than oatmeal, 

'While it makes a most palatable bread, used in the proportion of two 

parts of maize meal to one of flour. If it is possible to import it in a 

sufficient quantity, it will effect a reduction of one penny in the four 
pound loaf so prepared, while the nutritive quality of the bread will be 
•greatly enhanced. The magnificent physique of the Zulu and Ba.suto 
races is a striking testimmiy to its nourishing and sustaining properties. 
The Zulus are the fii’esl: specimens of the Bantu race; and this meal, 
cooked as porridge with salt and water, constitutes their staple diet. In 
their natural state tlie Zulu and Natal natives are children of Nature, 
and it is only when they indulge in flesh-food and intoxicants that they 
p become savages. When seen at their kraals, where they cast European 
'habiliments and civilisation to the winds, no better physical specimens of 
humanity than the natives of this country can be found among the dark 
races of the globe. To exnnplify the value of maize meal as a body- 
huilding fcod, it may be mentioned that some time ago twenty-three 
natives were, owing to a fall cf rock, entombed in a Jolianneshnrg mine 
for a period of eight days, and notwithstanding the fact that they had 
been witlioiit food during this ime, thev^ emerged from their prison sing- 
ing and displaying the greatest activity at the joy of their release. This 
is a capital example of the reserve force resulting from, a non-flesh diet. 
TTow many of our ment-oating British miners would be in such a con 
dition after a similar nnprimnment and fast^ 
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Escoffier^ the famous Carlton House chef, states that ^the re- 
sults obtained after various culinary prej^arations are perfect;’ and have 
convinced him that ^Natal maize meal constitutes a healthy, fortifying,, 
and agreeable nourishment, easily digested/ It can be used with great 
advantage for puddings, soups, cakes and biscuits, as well as porridge- 
and bread; and is an admirable food for children. It should, therefore,, 
be of interest to all those who are interested in food reform. By the 
courtesy of Mr. Harrison, Natal Government Agency, who kindly placed 
samples of the meal at our disposal, our secretaries have been able to 
distribute ike same to callers at our offices, and they seem unanimous in 
its praise. The London County Council are experimenting with the 
meal, and propose to use it for the feeding of the ]30or children in their 
scliools. In addition to benehting the farmer, the Natal Government,, 
who are using every endeavour to hnd their Colony^s maize meal a per- 
manent market in Euxcyye, will also confer great benefit upon this country 
by introducing such a useful article of food. Should the South African 
farmers receive a sufficient demand, it will encourage them to largely 
increase the area of the cultivation of the maize, for which the climate’ 
and soil of South Africa are so uniquely adapted. The fi.rst consign-^ 
ments will be on the market during this month, and as the initial ship- 
ments will probably he limited in. quantity, those who wish to secure the 
meal should take the fi.rFt opportunity of doing so. Information on the 
subject, and hints in regarvl to its preparation for food, will gladty be 
given by NataBs energetic Commercial Agent. Mr. C. AV*. Francis^ 
IlaTrison, 26, Victoria Stroet, London. S.W.” 


E^si CoBsi feuei* Notes. 

ITie Minister of Agricultiire ha.s declared the zone maiTed off witlr 
Hags in the Ixopo Division, on the eoiitli of the fence recently erected' 
between Location No. 7 and the Mission Eeserve, to be a zone within 
the meaning of the East Coast Fever Act No. 32, 1903, thereby pro- 
hibiting any cattle from entering or being in such zone. 


The following regulation has been made by His Exeelleney the’ 
Administrator in Council under the provisions of Section 16, Act 32,. 
1903: — ^"Officers appointed by Government or by the Veterinary De- 
partment in connection with the administration of the East Coast Fever 
Acts shall be required to perform such duties and to carry out such 
instructions as may he given to them by their superior officers; They 
shall have authority to convey any orders made under, and generally to: 
carry out the requirements of, the East Coast Fever Acts and regula- 
tions within the scope of their employment; and they may enter upon 
any lands, for the purpose of carrying out their dutiesA ’ 
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The foliowiiig addltioiial regulatioais for the appointiueiit of Ach 
visory Coiniiiittees under the Coast Fever Act Wo. ^54:, 190(h have 
been made by His Exeeileney the Administrator in Coirneil (I) If at 
any time there is no Advisory Comraittee for a Magisterial Division or 
for any district^ whether owing to the failure to elect a (^oiiniiiiiee 
under the rules dated 20th Jainiary, 1908^ and published iiiider Covcrn- 
nieiit Notice No. 352^ 1908, or to the resignation of inernl:)ers, or any 
other cause, or if the Minister finds that owing to vacancies or the 
nnwillingiiess of members to act any committee is unable to pro])erly 
cxel'cise its fimetioiis, the Governor may, upon liis recoinrnendationj 
appoint a committee. (2) A committee so appointed shall enjoy all 
the rights and exercise all the authority of a committee elected Tinder 
the rules of 20t}:i June, 1908, and shall sn])ersede any elected coiiiTnit[(U‘ 
whose functions have gone into abeyance as aforesaid. (3) The Gover- 
nor may at any time dissolve a committee appointed under tliese rules 
in order that a committee may be elected under the rules of 20th 
June, 1908, 

(SBlGium Cyanarniilem 

In 1895, Frank & Caro laid the foundations of an important 
industry by discevering that barium or caleium carbide absorbs 
nitrogen at a temperature of 800 degrees, and is converted into a 
eyanamide. The eyanamide thus produced is a useful nitrogenous 
manure of the same class as ammonium sulphate, but lias the fnrtbei* 
advantage, of adding a calcium compound to the soil. In a recent issvui 
of the Bulletin de la Soeiet? d*Eneoui*agement pour TIndiistrie N'ationale, 
M. Pluvinage discusses the cyariaraide industry of Prance, and the 
article is translated by Nature and published in its issue of the 19tTi 
August. Cyanamide, the writer states, is made in France at the vil1agt‘ 
•of Notre Dame de Brio neon, near Montiers (Savoie). Abundant water- 
power is available, and is, of course, an essential condition for tlie success 
nf the industry. At the power station there are now three turbiin^s of 
'2,200 h.p., but provision is made for more when necessary ; these pro- 
duce a three-phase current of 15,000 volts, which is conducted a distance 
of 11 km. to the factory. There it is ti'ansfonned ; part is used for 
making calcium carbide, and part for making cyanamide. The calcium 
•carbide obtained has a purity of 80-5 per cent., estimated with sufficient 
accuracy by measuring the volume of gas evolved on treatment with 
water. 

The calcium carbide is bioken up and placed in an electric furnace, 
•about 300 kilos, forming the charge. It is raised to a high temperatiiro 
in presence of a stream of nitrogen ; the operation may last from eigliteen 
io fifty-six hours. The resulting hard mass is then reduced to a flue 
powder. The daily nroductirm 
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^coiild readily be doubled. -It is estimated that 2 tons of carbide can be 
produced per kilowatt per year, and that 2 tons of carbide combine with 
500 kilos, of nitrogen. Two grades of cyanamide are sold— one contain- 
ing 15 per cent of nitrogen, he., the quantity present in nitrate of soda, 
the other containing 20 per cent., the quantity present in sulphate ^ of 
<ahiinonia. The latter grade also contains 20 per cent, of lime, 7 to 8 
per cent, of silica, oxides of iron and aiuminiuni, and 14 per cent, of 
free carbon, to which the dark colour is due. When added to the soil 
it is rapidly decomposed by bacteria to form calcium caxbonate and 
ammonia. The ammonia is then nitrified and taken up by plants. 

Direct field trials to ascertain its manurial value were first made iu 
1901 by Gerlach & Wagner, and have since been repeated in other 
■countries. All experiments pi ove its value, and show that it is compar- 
able in its effects with sulphate of ammonia. It should be applied before 
sowing, and may be mixed nith basic slag or potassic manures, but not 
with superphosphates. The dressing recommended is 2f ewt., to 4-| ewt. 
per acre, the smaller dressing for cereals, the higher for potatoes and 
beets. 

Border* Ports of Entry ^ 

Farmers and others living near the Cape-Natal Border, or con- 
eerned in over-border trade, will doubtless be interested to learn that the 
Cape Aiitliorities have withdrawn Proclamations Nos. 319 and 351 of 
1909, defining the Ports of Entry on the Cape-Natal Border for the in- 
troduction into Cape Colony from Natal of certain livestock and goods, 
and have substituted another therefor (No. S'J'S, 1909), under date 21th 
August, This new Proclamation provides that ^fihe Porta of Entry 
enumerated in the schedule hereto [reproduced at the end of this note.— 
Ed.] shall be the sole Ports of Entrv on the Cape Colony-Natal Border 
for the admission into this Colony from Natal, in the manner described 
in such schedule, of human being, live stock and the articles or things 
specified in regard to each Port respectively, provided that up to the 
2ud September, 1909, it shall he lawful to admit animals and traffic in 
terms of the provisions of Proclamations Ncs. 319 and 351 of 1909, in cases 
in which the Eesident Magistrate of the district concerned is satisfied that 
the said animals or traffic were actually route prior to the issue of 
this Proclamation.^’ It is further provided that ^^Nothing in this Proela- 
mation contained -shall be deemed to affect the validity of the prohibit} s.m 
imposed by my Proclamation No. IIG^ dated 12th March, 1909, on the 
introduction of vehicles and goods drawn to the said Border by honied, 
cattle through the Ports of Entry at Stanford’s Drift and ITiiion Bridge, 
or of the restrictions imposed by my Proclamation No. 528 of the 25th 
November, 1908, on the introduction of sheep and goats into East 
Griaualand2’ 
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The Proclamation proceeds: ^^Notwithstaiiding anything to the con- 
trary contained in Proclamation No. 187 of 1889^, as amended by Procla- 
mation No. 428 of 1908, it shall not be lawfxxl for any person, without 
the authority of the Minister previously obtained, to pass tlirongh or over 
any of the fences erected along the Natal Border from the Drakensberg 
to the mouth of the Umtamvuna Eiver, except through tlie Ports of' 
Entry enumerated in the schedule hereto, or over a. stile, and, in the 
latter ease, only for the sole pm*pose of procuring water from the 
.Tngumngwane, Indowana, Umzimkuhi or ITmtamviina Pivers, and fur- 
tlier, that all persons crossing such stiles, or entering through the Ports 
of Entry aforesaid, shall be liable, when so required by the officer or 
non-commissioned officer in charge of the Cape Mounted Eiflemen oi*' 
Guard acting under his orders, to be seachod and examined for the pos- 
session of any article or thing, the introduction whereof into this Colony 
from Natal is or may hereafter he specially prohibited. Any person con- 
travening the provisiones of this Proclamation shall be liable, on convic- 
tions, to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds^ or, in default of pa 3 ^ment, to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any period not exceeding 
three months, unless such fine he sooner paid.’V 


is the schedule referred to in the proclamation: — 
Ports OF Eixtey into East Griqualanb. — (1) Stanford's Drift: For' 
human beings, equines u^sed solely for transport purposes, sheep and 
goats, and all articles or things whereof the introduction is not specially 
prohibited. (2) Riverside: By rail only, for all live stock other than 
cattle, sheep and goats, and all articles or things whereof the introduc- 
tion is not specially prohibited, and which are not conveyed in cattle 
trucks, and also for human being, and equine transport used solely for 
the conveyance of passengerts and their personal effects. (3) Union' 
: For human beings, all livestock, other than cattle, and all articles 
or things whereof the introduction is not specially prohibited, provided 
they are not removed beyond the boundaries of the district of TJmzimkulu, 
Iiigeli Gate and Harding Gate, for human beings and articles or things 
whereof the introduction is not specially prohibited. — Ports op Entry 
INTO PoNDOLANn. — MiddUdrift : For mail hags only, iv.ider the snpei"- 
vision of the Border Guard, provided that up to the. 2nd September,. 
1909, human beings, with their personal effects, not being prohibited 
articles, may be admitted through Middledrift and Webster’s Drift. 
[N.B. — Prohibited articles or things comprise animal produce, grass,, 
hay, reeds, rushes, herbs, plants or other vegetable matter, hut do not 
include vegetables, fruit, cereals, or cultivated plants, provided such are* 
■not packed in grass, hay, reeds or rushes.] ’ 
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Some AMs to irrigation- 

By Pkoi?essoe Henry Payne, MJnst., G.B., 


(/i Paper read at the Rohertson Irrigation Gongtess, O.C*) 

IREIGATIOK has been delined as “the systematic application of water to 
land in order to promote vegetation/^ If we analyse this definition we 
see how very comprehensive it is^ including — as it does — ^nnder the ex- 
pression “systematic application/'' the work of the engineer in bringing 
water to the farm and the w'ork of the farmer in applying it scientifically 
to the soil for the purpose of promoting vegetation. Four of the main 
points to be borne in mind when considering water supplied for irrigation 
purposes are — conservation^ distribution^ percolation, and evaporation. 
The streams forming our rivers rely almost solely upon the rainfall^ for 
we have no perennial snows which by their melting will maintain the 
iiow in summer ; and since the usual nature of the catchment is barren- — 
'owing to the destruction of bush and the constant burning of the grasa 
just prior to the advent of rain — ^there is little to impede the run-off. 
If rivers which flowed at a uniform rate existed in this country, the 
‘problem of irrigation wmuld be comparatively simple; but South i^fricaii 
livers are intermittent, varying not only from month to month, but also 
with wide annual variations even in successive years. So that if irriga- 
tion, on a big scale, is to be a certainty throughout the year and from 
year to year, recourse must be had to the surplus of flood water, and 
means adopted for its conservation on a scale commensurate with the 
magnitude of any particular scheme. To obtain at least a uniform 
minimum amount of water throughout the year large storage dams must 
be constructed if full advantage is to be taken of the rainfall. The 
construction of such reservoirs should not prove impossible in most parts 
of the Colony, for it has lately been put on record that “there is no lack 
of sites for large storage reservoirs.^^ 

IRRIGATIOIT rnOM STREAMS. 

Irrigation from streams— apart from storage on a large scale — -has 
its limits. For instance, a canal or furrow will only have water during 
certain months of the year, and this at a time when in all probability the 
land also is receiving a certain amount of rain. FTow', if during the 
months of heavy rainfall the exce^ were stored, then the dry season 
would be adequately provided for, but if storage be not available, a time 
is sure to come when agriculture will suffer from lack of supply during* 
a pOiuod w wanted; the only means to overeome this serious 
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clelicieiiey is to provide adequate storage by the constnietion of large 
dams, Up to the present^ conservation of water has playetl no inu3ortant 
part in overcoming times of drought in this eoiiutry. In making tliis 
statement^ it is not intended to underestimate the vahio of tlie in(li\-idiiai 
iarmer'’s dain^ but rattier to suggest that the storage slioiiid be on a scale 
in proportion to the requirements of the district, tliG alisoliite necessity 
|;or which will, in all probability^ not be fully realised until a season of 
continued drought comes with its severe practical lesson. For examples 
of the foregoing point I will iirst refer to the Niiy and Nonna .Rivers and 
then to the Breede River. The Wuy River irrigation selieino has a weir 
and measuring device at the entrance of the canal and intake of the pipe 
line, while the Nonna River scheme has a weir and small reservoir at 
tlie intake of its pipe lines; neither scheme has edeqiiate storage. It 
is true that by means of private storage dams at tlie farms^ the farmers 
participating in these enterprises have partially guarded themselves 
against long spells of dry weather, and have added to the value of their 
property, but to fully develop the properties served by these works far 
more conservation must be provided than has at present been accom- 
plished. From the lie of the country this should be possible at a reason- 
able cost. If storage dams' be constructed, then more valuable crops 
could be grown, as water will then be available, not only at the time of 
the rains, but also during periods of shortage of Tainfall, thus benefiting 
the whole of the lands served by the schemes; some portions of which 
hvould otherwise be very indifferently supplied with water. Coming 3iow 
to the larger example of the Breede River, we find that, geiierallv speak- 
ing, for two or three months of the average year little or no flow takes 
place, while at other periods a ^’ery large body of hood water spills over 
the weir, and thence down tlie cliannel to the sea. dhie rainfall distribu- 
tion ^diagram for Ceres shows the variations which occur, and wdiich may 
V- in a measiire- — be taken as an indication of the river’s discliarge, 
hllien one takes into account the fact that wdth small rainfall little or no 
Tuii-off takes place, and that, broadly speaking, the more intense the pro 
ppitation on the catchiuent the greater is the pereeniage of tlie run- 
off, we see that the ffuctuations of flow in the Breede River may lie even 
more eccentric than those of the rainfall as shown on the diagram. 

Necessity por Storagg. 

In an early report of the proposed iVshton Canal, we find that the’ 
necessity for storage’ is emphasised, if it be obtainable at a renBonahle 
cost, as it would enormously enhance the value of the scheme by assuring 
the supply. The discovery of a suitable site for a dam at Xluitjes Kraal 
removed the last vestige of doubt which might have existed in regard to- 
the success of the scheme. This dam, if construeted, ’would store from’ 
1,500 to '2,000 million cubic feet' of water, which, 'if clistributed over a. 
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dry season of^ say^ four montlis, M^oxild allou^ of at least two waterings, 
each of three inches depth, over 50,000 acres; this would include not only 
■iland to be brought under irrigation by the proposed canal, but also that 
served by existing schemes. Thus agriculture would be materially 
assisted during the summer months, when Nature would be most active; 
for instance, lucerne could be cut with greater frequency, with a cor- 
respondingly big return per acre. Large storage dams for flood waters 
not only aid the flow of streams from which irrigation canals are taken, 
but can also be built in situations to catch the run-off in the upper reaches 
of the dry river beds, so common in this country. Such rivers may have 
Vater in the rain district, but they soon peter out before covering many 
miles of the thirsty soil traversed. Storage reservoirs will here enable 
the intermittent water supply to be more profitably dealt with tluui 
merely as flood waters, and the water thus available will ensure at least 
one crop per season being brought to maturit}^ where previously it would 
have been impossible to do more than start the growth. A dam in such 
a position may become dry, but its existence will still be justified, in that 
it will shorten any perod of drought by more effectively distribiiting tlie 
run-off from the intermittent rainfall, thus directly benefiting the farmer. 
’The fixing of a site for a dam necessitates the making of careful in- 
vestigations by competent engineers, for with the proper choice of site 
inncli money may be saved. The selection of the site for the Tyrnwy 
dam, built in connection with the Liverpool water supply, affords a 
istriking illustration of this point, for had it been shifted only some 200 
yards up or down, it would have entailed additional expense of fruin 
-£300,000 to £400,000. Preliminary borings at the site of a proposed dam, 
although seeming so useless to the lay mind, will determine the adoption 
•or rejection of a site, as these boreholes show not only the character of 
i}he foundation, but also whether or no a natural drain exists befow the 
foundations, ■which may not be apparent from the geological study of the 
surface deposits. 

Co-operation Indispensable. 

Co-operation is indispensible for the construction of large storage 
dams, not merely because of the expense, hut also because the only avail- 
able site for the dam may be on one farm, whilst the best lauds that 
would be served by the scheme belong to adjoining farms. As the eollec- 
tion of statistics of rainfall and run-off are immensely important wdien 
determining the size of any irrigation project, may I put in a plea for . 
greater praetical individual interest in connection with the systematic 
recording of rain gauges and 1 he measurement of' streams. To aceuratelyv 
tneasure flowing water is not an easy task, and is therefore usually left: 
To the engineer, but as success or failure of irrigation schemes or of par- 
iicular crops may depend upon the quantity of water supplied or used, I 
.‘will briefly touch upon, measurement of water, as it should "play an im- 
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portaiit part in all matters of distribution. Tlie types of iiotclied gauges- 
for deteniiiniiig the discharge of streams as recoiiim ended by tlie Irriga- 
tion Department, are illustrated on the accompanying diagrams. The 
metliod of gauging the velocity of a stream by means of timing iJie pas- 
sj’ge of a litat over a given length is probably tlie only one by udiicli 
farmers measure tlie flow In iheii' furrows, care being taken to clioose a 
]>art of tlie furrow which, is both straight and uniforrn for some 50^ feet. 
.Now, it often happens tliat this apparently simple condition is not so 
easy to find in practice. I will therefore draw your attention, to a littfe 
.device for raeasiiiing the surface yelocity, which is based upon tlie fact 
that if a small obstnietion be put into a stream, a ripple will form, and 
wlien two ■obstructions are placed side by side a short distance apart, two 
ripples will result, which will interest one a.notiier at a poini.; down- 
stream, the distance from the intersection of the ripples to the line join- 
'ing the olistructions provides the measure of the surface velocity of the 
siii-cam ; tlie limiting condition is that no ripple will forni until the 
velocity exceeds nine inches per second. The extreme simplicity of ap- 
plying the idea induced me to construct this small ripple-producing 
apparatus for the inea>sn,rement of velocity; it consists of two ordinary 
34n ell wire nails placed 4 inches apart on a connecting piece, througli 
which a rod passes for determining the lengith of ripple. If L be the' 
distance in inches from the intersection of the ripples to the line adjoin- 
ing the nail centres, and Y he the required surface velocity in feet per 
\seeond, then Y equals 0-40 plus 0*28 L, a range of some 12 inches being 
sufficient for determining velocities from f to 4 feet per second. ATitii 
this apparatus for determining tlie surface veloeit}^ it is only uecessaiy 
Ito obtain the eross-seeiion of tiie stream lied or furrow at the place of 
measurement, which can be found with greater relial)il;il;y than tlie cu’oss- 
seetion required for tlie 50 feet length in connection witli the float metliod 
of measurement. The float is not altogether a satisfactory device, as it, 
is apt to travel to the bank with the slightest breeze present on tlie water 
surface; especially is this the case in small furrows, whereas the ripple 
is merely sligh% by a breeze in the short length under observa- 

tion.'^'' 

Quantities of Watee. 

It should be the object of every cultivator to know the quantities of 
water required for particular crops, as there is usually a figure wdiieh will 
^give a maximum return of crop for a given quantity of water ; this, no 
'doubt, varies with the character of the soil, there being a narrow range 
between excess and defieiency. If excess of water he applied to land then 
tliere is the danger of reducing the soluble plant foods in the soil, since 
these will be carried away with the seepage water. If, on the other hand, 
too little water be applied, and the water in suspension in the soil 
reduced to from 5 to 10 per cent, by weight, it will yield none to the 
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plants and the struggle for existence of the plant may prove fatal. Tliej*e 
is a saying that one cannot apply too much water to land provided drain- 
age be adequate. Tliis may be the ease in exceptional instances., l)iit 
usually after a time the fanner who applies to much water \V'ill Ihid de- 
terioration of plant life due to removal of the soluble plant foods^ and 
will have to pay for it indiiecty by the purchase of manures earlier than 
■otherwise^ besides having to pay for the excess of water used by hiirq in 
.that he is not bringing as much land under irrigation as would be pos - 
sible with his supply. The amount of watering required for any par- 
ticular soil can ].)e inost easily obtained by noting to what depth a quiet, 
steady rain has penei rated for the corresponding niiniljer of inches of 
rainfall; and when irrigating the soil the same number of inches oi 
watering, if uniformly distributed, will be needed, if the required deptii 
■of penetration has to he tlie same as that due to the steady rain ; or if 
the depth required be more or less, llien the number of inches of watering 
.Mil be increased or diminished correspondingly. It should be borne in 
mind that 1 ciisec (cubic foot of water per second) will give a S-ineli 
watering on one acre in three hours, and tbns the depth to which such 
a watering -will nnifcrmly penetrate can readily be found for the soil 
under observation. The laying out of an irrigation sclieme should always 
he accompanied with a drainage system, so that no such eonclition as 
'absolute standing water slioukl be present in the* soil. The drainage 
being laid so that a^ny seepage water will be either returned to the stream 
iow'er down or be available for lower lying lands. The percolation of 
'Water clowmvards and outwards may occupy long periods, and seepage 
not show itself for some years after the commencement of irrigation. 
’■The supply should be regulated so that the high levels of the farm can 
be watered direct from the cliannel from the day supply, while tlie nig lit 
■supply alone should he .stored in the farm dams and be utilised for the 
jlower lands. 

Evxpouation. 

Coming now to evaporation,, the chief agents are heat and wind, 
tihe former aids whilst the latter retards growth. Evaporation is largely 
due to wind playing over the surface of land and water. On the ae- 
bompanying diagram I have shown the evaporation which takes place on 
a water surface^ — ^in terms of that taking place during calm under the 
pine conditions of temperature and humidity—against the correspond-; 
ing velocity of ivind; it will be seen that even the light breezes have very 
•considerable evaporative pow'er. The surface of the land dries under the 
action of the wind, shelter from which minimises evaporation and 
reduces transpiration from the leavas of plants, thus reducing’ the 
'amount of water necessary for smtaining their life. Protection can bc' 
effected by aid of shelter belts, which may consist of trees, shrub, or 
hedge. Eoi every foot height of a shelter belt feet on the leeward side 
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fall within the protected zone, so that a hedge 8 feet high will protect 
about 100 feet of surface against wind action. The direct benefit of 
shelter belts, beside niiiiimising evaporation from the soib are the pro- 
iteetioii of plant and animal life from hot, dry and cold winds, and even 
from frost; livestock will also be guarded from dust storms, and are 
afforded shade. Some indirect benefits from the growfih of shelter belts 
are a of fuel and poles, a possibility of planting orchards in 

positions which would otherwise be too exposed, and an increase in the 
value of the land. Service dams should always be guarded agaiiisi: 
evaporation due to wind. This may be carried out ^by providing a suffi- 
ciently high bank above the water surface. In conclusion, I would inn- 
press upon you the need for the scientific utilisation of water in irrig^' 
tion ; it will repay any additional attention involved, and wilhoufry^^wli; 
it prosperty to the eoinmunity. 


Better kill the inferior sto'ek than your reputation by trying to> 
sell them. i 


When yon purchase new foivls, keep them to themselves until you 
are sure they are free from disease and lice. 


How TO Examine a Bick ANX]\rAL. — hbrst take the temperature 
of the animal by placing a fever thermometer into the rectum, allowing 
i.t to remain there from, three to five minutes. The normal temjierainre 
of a cow is 101 degrees (Fahrenheit). The normal temperature of a 
horse is 100 degrees; sheep 101 degrees. Second, take the pulse of the 
animal, which can he found at the angle of the lower jaw hone. The 
normal heats of a eow^s pulse is from forty to fifty per minute, and 
vhat of a horse from thirty-three to forty per minute. Third, count the 
respirations of the animal, or number of times it breathes by watching 
the sides or flanks, or by pressing the ear to the side. The normal 
respiration of the cow is from fifteen to twenty per minute, and that 
of a hors-e is from twelve to fifteen per minute while resting. If the 
temperature, pulse, or respirations are found to he higher or faster 
than above deseribed you will know that the animal is ailing,— Journd' 
of the Jamaica Agricultural Society. 
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Co-operative Bacon Curingm 

By LoxJDOif M. Douglas, 

Lecturer- on the Meat Industry, Edinburgh and East of Scotland College 

of Agriculture. 


Oo-opEEATiON was instniiiiejatal in causing a rapid development of the 
bacon iiidnstry in Denmark, but there has been no similar extension 
in the United Kingdom, and it is only recently that British fanners 
have begun to consider the possibility of applying co-operation to the 
l:)acoii industry in the United Kingdom. The first Farmers' Co-operative 
Bacon Factory Avas inaugurated at Boscrea, in Co. Tipperary, Ireland, 
in January, 1908, and it was able, under adverse circumstances, to 
show a successful record in its first year. The Eoserea Factory has 
a nominal capital of £15,000, of which rather less than £12,000 was 
subscribed, about £7,000 being absorbed for the site, buildings, and 
machinery. The initial expenditure on these items left a little over 
£4,000 for working capital. Experience showed that this was too little, 
and that the working capital of such a factory, having a capacity of 
about 7'50 pigs per week, should be at least £10,000. With a suifi- 
oient capital success may be assured, as by modern methods it is pos- 
sible to realise high prices for home-cured bacon, and at the same time 
to Titilise all the by-iDroducts which arise in such a factory. 

rOKMING A CO-OPERATIYE SOCIETT. 

Ko better example of the methods necessary for the formation of 
a co-operative society could be given than the Eoserea Bacon Factory 
The shareholders in this factory consist of some 2,800 members, the 
majority of whom are small farmers. At the commencement, when 
the subject of a co-operative bacon factory was discussed, a provisional 
committee tvas formed, and under its guidance the whole of the dis- 
trict was canvassed for support, and this support w^as freely given, so- 
that the number of shareholders reached the large figure mentioned^ 
The <society was then registered under the Friendly Societies Acts, and 
shares were issued at £1 each. Subsequently the provisional committee* 
elected a directorate, and they carry on the factory in much the same 
way as in the case of a joint stock company. 

The principal difficulty in such a factory arises from the inability 
io guarantee a eonstant supply of pigs, and, this was met by the sub- 
scribers being asked to sign a guarantee under a penalty that they 
wmuld supply all their pigs, of the weights required in the bacon trade, 
to the Eoserea Bacon Factor}?-. This was intended to defeat any unfair 
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attempt to iiidiice fanners to sell their pigs at intentionally enhaneed 
prices to other bacon factories. As a matter of iaetj sucli attempts 
were really inadej but it is to the credit of the Eoserea shareiiolders 
■that they refused to accept any such olfers. 

In lixiiig upon a site for a bacon factory it is well to bear in mind 
that it is usually in dairying districts that large numbers of pigs are 
avaiiable. The modern method of pig-feeding has shown that a eom- 
hinatioii of -separated milk and cereals is by far the best fattening 
material^ and the future of the bacon curing industry is, therefore, to 
a large extent in the hands of dairy farmers. 

The Breed of Pigs. 

The first care is the breed of pigs. There are in the United King- 
doin six iveli-known breeds which lend themselves to bacon curing. 
These are: — (T) Large White Yorkshire, (2) Middle White Yorkshire, 
(3) Berkshire, (4) Tamworth, (5) Large Black Suffolk, (G) Large Black 
Sussex; and, of these, the most useful for bacon curing purposes are 
the Yorkshire and Berkshire breeds. For crossing purposes, however, 
the others are of considerable value, and it must be remembered that 
a pure breed of pigs is not wanted by the bacon curer. What he wants 
is the bacon pig, and this an animal which does not belong to any 
partieular breed. 

A bacon pig should mature in about seven months, and it should 
turn the scale, *'41ead weighty nt about 12 stone, or 168 lb. Tiffs sixe 
represents a live weight of from 154 to IG stone, and may generally 
be regarded as fetching the highest price for bacon curing purposes. 
Smaller pigs which are used for various sections of the trade, such as 
the making of hams and middles, may be in demand in certain localities, 
as heavier pigs may also he in demand; but on the average these woll 
be wanted in small number s- 

ThE CoiIBTElTCTION OF A FACTORY. 

When a co-operative society has been formed the first business 
will be to arrange for the eonstnietion of the bacon factory, and it 
will be found that, in comparison wffth the older factories, it i-s pos- 
sible to eonstrtiet a modern building very much more cheaply than wus 
at one time the case. It Yvas considered essential in the early days 
of bacon curing that there ehonlcL be strong, tliiek wmlls around the 
factory. This notion, however, has been abandoned, and factories bniit 
for the most part of corrugated iron are likely to be more common 
than any other type in the future. In such a factory the com^tnietion 
can be so arranged as to lend itself easily to extension, if necessary, 
at any time. The main structure need not be expensive; eornigated 
iion is quite good enough for the roof and sides. In so far as the cellar, 
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-ohill room^ and engine rooms are concerned, these can advantageonsiy 
be constructed ot concrete walls, with hollow spaces, or built with con- 
terete bricks or slabs with hollow centres. 

The general arrangement throughout is that, as far as possible, 
one department follows the other in sequence, the object to ioe kept 
in view being to minimise the labour in connection with the cycle of 

■ operations. 

It has been found that the best form of factory is such as would 
be contained within a rectangnlar space, and in two of the most modern 
factories — be., at Eosciea in Tipperary, and Dunmow in Essex — this 
‘ design has been followed with the best possible results. Perhaps the 
.be>st method of understanding the construction referred to will be to 
follow the operations through a modern factory. 

Operations in a Mouern Bacon Factory. 

The pigs are landed on a receiving .platform, where they are first 
•of all weighed by the live weight, and suppliers can be paid on that 
weight at once, if they, so desire. If, however, they prefer to receive 
payment on the ‘■'Tlead” weight, this is ascertained usually the day folr 
lowing that upon which the live pigs have been received; The dead 
weight averages about 25 per cent, less than the live weight. 

After being weighed the pigs are driven into the sties, where they 
are allowed to remain overnight, and the slaughtering is nsually carried 
out in the morning. They are driven, one by one, into the catching 
pen, where tiiey are shackled, or caught np by means of leg chains, 
a running noose being formed by means of the chain being slipped 
through a ring, and the' noose thus made is passed over one of the 
hind feet. This chain is then attached to a hook at the end of a steel 
rope, which is governed by a hand or power hoist. By this means the 
animals are hoisted to an overhead bar, and, when they are in position, 
are slaughtered, the blood being let out very quickly by the insertion 
of a knife in the direction of the heart. From the time of the live 

■ animals entering to the moment the carcases are suspended lifeless is 
not more than one minute, so that in the modern factory this opera- 
tion is very expediiions. 

The carcases are pushed along the overhead bar to the bleeding 
passage, and are allowed to hang there some little time, after which 
they are pushed of! the bar on to a dumping table. This dumping 
table foxm<s part of what is known as a “Slaughtering Taok/^ which is 
the main part of a pig abattoir. While on the dumping table the leg 
chains .are removed, md the carcases are then rolled into a reetangular 
scalding vat, capable of holding some five pigs at once. This vat is 
partially filled with water at a temperature of about 180 deg. F., and 
the carcases are turned round and round in this bath until the hair 
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])eeomes loose. They are then, one hy one, tilted on to a .scuttling 
table, where they are scraped almost free from hair. 

A hook is then inserted in the apex o! the lower jawyand the ani- 
iiials are suspended to a track bar, head upwards. They are pushed 
along this bar until they come under the opening oi; a vertical singeing 
luniace, which is so constructed that the carcase of the pig may be 
hoisted through a circular fire, and in this way the whole 
carcase is burned or singed. This operation takes only a quarter 
of a minute, and tiie burnt carcase is again lowered to the track bar, 
wljen il presents a veij black and shrivelled appearance. This burn- 
ing, hoAvever, is a great advantage for Wiltshire bacon, inasmuch as 
it imparts a partieuiarly piquant flavour to the meat. The fact, also, 
that the fat underneath the skin is momentarily melted is also an 
;.id\unitage, as in subsequent operations it becomes firmer than it would 
oiberwise be. 

After leaving the singeing furnace the carea-ses are thrown into 
a cf>]d-water bath, and are cooled, after which the sinews of the hind 
feet are exposed and a gambrel inserted, so as ■ to spread the hind feet 
apart. ; 

By means of the gambrel the carcases are then hoisted on to a 
track bar, and are scraped quite^^^^ and washed. The intestinal and 
general offal is then removed and taken to a separate apartment, where 
the different portions are assorted for various uses. 

The flake lard is always left with the carcase, and is Aveighecl in 
together with the head and feet, so as to form the “dead weight,'’ whieh 
iF sometimes taken while the carcase is Avarm, and at other times is 
ascertained after the excess of animal heat has dissipated. When the 
carcase is weighed in the Avarm condition an alloAvanee of four pounds 
IS made for loss of Aveight in cooling. Cooling in the open air, so as 
to alloAV of the dissipation of the excess of animal heat, nsually oeeu- 
pies about six hours. After removing the offal and weighing the car- 
cases they are split up into sides. The head and forefeet are severed 
and the lard removed. It may he mentioned here that the head and 
feet are fortliAvith chilled and put into pickle to be cured. 

The Cueing Pbocess. 

The sides are pushed on into the hanging house, in ease they have 
not already been allowed to hang, after A\^hieh they are pushed along’ 
^he track bar into the chill room, where they are kept at a temperature 
of 38 deg. P., tintil, on inserting a meat thermometer into the gam- 
mon end, it registers 40 deg. F. On the average it takes 36 hours to 
reach this degree of coolness, and when it has been attained the sides 
aie taken into the curing cellar, Avhere finally they are trimmed, and 
ai once pumped with a recognised piclde in some fourteen different 
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places^ after which they are laid down on the cellar floor and stacked 
in tiers 10 sides deep. The cellar is kept at a temperature of about 
42 deg. F. . . 

Each side is covered over, first of all, with an equal mixtnre of 
curing antiseptic and saltpetre, in a finely granulated state, and on 
the top of this is placed a thick layer of -salt. For mild-cnred bacon 
this is all the curing that is required, and in about fourteen days^ time- 
the process of curing is complete, after which the bacon is taken out 
and washed in cold water, and should then be in a state for selling as 
^•green^^ bacon. If wanted as "dried^^ bacon it must be hung in a dry- 
ing room for three days in a temperature of 90 deg. F., and is then 
available as ^“^pale dried^^ bacon. If, however, it is wanted as ^^smoked” 
bacon it must be hung for three days in a smoke stove where the tem- 
perature does not exceed 90 deg. F., and where a thick volume of 
smoke is produced from hard wood sawdust, such as oak, ash, or beech. 

These operations refer to what is technically known as ‘^^Wiltshire 
haeon/^ which is a commodity that is produced in all bacon curing 
countries. There are, however, many variations of the bacon curing 
trade, and also subsidiary operations, which in themselves axe busi- 
nesses, such as ■sausage-making and lard-refining. The pTodiicts of a 
i:)acoii factory may als.o include hams, middles, rolls of haeon, or other- 
special products, hut the processes of manufacture are only variations 
of the general principle of curing Wiltshire haeon. What is absolutely 
indispensable in the bacon factory is competent managership, and the 
employment of a staff who are acquainted with the various processes 
to be carried out. 


A Bill to repeal the Income and Land Assessment Act of 1908 
is to be introduced into the Legislative. Assembly this Session by Mr. 
Hulett. Mr. Hulett m also introducing a Bill to amend Suh-seetion D 
of Section 15 of the Land and Agricultural Loan Fimd Act, Ko. 27,, 
of 1907. He proposes to add the following to the section in question 
after the word ^‘^Crown,’^ viz,: “ , . . and it shall not he necessary to- 
register said lease in the Registrar of Deeds^ office of the Colony in 
terms of Law Ho. 19, 1884, or of any other law requiring registration 
of leases, and any mortgage or pledge passed and registered in the 
Registrar of Deeds^ office as security for said advance shall have the* 
same effect as if the said lease had been registered.^^ 
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AffHcuituf&i Siatisticsm 


By P. J. Du Tori’, 

Under Secretary for AgricuUuref Gape 'Golony. 


(1 Paper read at the Fifth Annual Conference of the Inier-ColonM 
Agricultural Union’ of South Africa, Durian ^ 1909.) 


Superficially, agrieiiltiiral statistics convey to the mind an array of 
iignres laborious to wade tbrongli;» bnt far more laborious to prepare. 
Ill reality there is to be found in agricultural -statistics collected in 
•detail and well presented a mass of suggestions as well as of facts — 
for those who are open to such impressions. Take np a volume such 
.as, for e.\anvple, Vne sister Union (or Goinnionwealtli) of Aiistralja 
issinjs, and tb.e first thcvight that ('ccurs to one is the enornions ainonnt 
■of work involved; indeed, oriels admiration, one^s high appreciation of 
the information afforded, are called forth. And it also suggests, strik- 
ingly, ill what directions we can accomplish something in onr own ap- 
proaching Union. 

Work begets work, and the more one does the more there is to 
be done. Therefore, we find invariably that labour well spent opens 
np many avenues for other work and in directions probably not in- 
teiitioned. So ivith agricultural statistics. But still it might be asked : 
What is the essence of statistics? And the answer, I think, is simply, 
but weightily, this: Accurate knowledge, true coneeption. (When I 
use the word ''heeurate^^ in eonneetion with statistics it is, of course, 
in an approximate sense.) The value of statistics also lies in tlieir in- 
dicating the condition in which the national system is, and assisting 
to arrive at correct diagnoses- of national ills; they, afford means of 
leading commerce into right channels, of Kstimiilating agTieultural pro-- 
duction, and of rectifying the misapplication of methods and energies. 

Agricultural statistics have been compiled in South Africa in the 
past at long intervals or in a fitfiil manner. Strenuous competition, 
such as we have nowadays, demands thorougIinG.9s in detail and know- 
ledge; and it is impossible for a country to hold its own by the slip- 
shod methods based on guess work. 

Let me consider one or two subjects in some detail in order to 
make my meaning clear. 

South Africa is particularly interested in mealies at the present 
time and, I hope, for a long time to come. 
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lbs- 

lbs. 

In 1908 the Transvaal produced . , . . 


287,66'5',000' 

, Imported — 

Oversea 

70,000 


S.A.P 

34,195,000 

34,205,000 

It therefore obtained hy production 

and imports together . . . . . . 


321,832,000 

Of which it exported, oversea and 

to other S.A. Colonies . . . . 


63,278,000' 

And approximately w^e may sslj it 



required, retained or used (I 

am not prepared to say which) 


258,554,000 


ill conneetioLi with this paper, w^e might notice two things 
paiticularlj : the one is, that the Transvaal exported 63,000,000 ths. of 
mealies, while it imported 34,000,000 Ihs. in round figures. It has been 
said that it is wrong to export so much as to have again to import.. 
That does not necessarily follow: in certain eireuinstanees- it may be 
wrong: in other eases it may be quite right. It depends upon trade 
relations, trade facilities, geographical position, etc.; and where a 
country hotli exports and imports an article it is generally the case 
that it pays it better to import from other countries, to a 
certain extent, than to exchange the article to that extent within 
its own borders. The second point w^e might notice is the qiiantity 
which the Tra usvaal itself required, retained or used. It does not 
iollow that the Transvaal required or used the whole of the 250,000,000 
Tbs. which it retained. But it is necessary for commercial and other 
purposes to know how much a country requires for itself of a particular- 
ooinniodity; and this can be ascertained approximately by ealeulations 
of the nature indicated, spread over a series of years. 

In the same year Cape Colony produced lbs. 

(exclusive of the Transkeian Terri- 


tories) .. 119,000,00(1' 

Imported— 

Oversea .. .. .. 5,937,000 


From other S.A. Colonies .. 123,574,000 

129, 501, Otfl' 

It therefore obtained hy production 
and imports (exclusive of the 

ISTative Territories mentioned) 248>561,000 

Of which it exported (oversea) . . 9,31f#HV 
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We have, therefore, available for the Cape Colony proper the in- 
formation v/hieh we have in respect of the Transvaal. But when we 
■coiiie to Natal, the O.E.C. and Crown Territories, we can give .exports 
.and imports but not production, and are left in the dark as to what the 
other parts of British S.A. require for themselves; with the result that 
trade may not be conducted on sound lines. 

I have said that statistics are a means of stiinulating production. 
We do not know the area under mealies and the average yield per acre, 
though on limited extents this latter has been calculated. We do not 
therefore know how our production per acre compares one year with 
another — ^whether it is greater or less one year than another, and 
cannot for this reason ascertain, with any satisfaction what the varia- 
tion is due to and what is required to he done to ameliorate the posi- 
tion. We cannot compare our production per acre w^ith that of othe.r 
•countries; and, in short, we cannot do our duty hy ourselves. 

Let me next occupy your attention for a while on the question of 
meat, the exportation of which from Cape Colony, some people say, is 
at hand. Leaving out of account for present purposes the questions 
of cold storage, raihvay rates, artificial feeding, etc., it is known that 
on the 30th June last that Colony had over 23,000,000 small stock and 
that in the first six months of this year it exported to other S.A. 
'Colonies 189,000. But we do not knoAv how many are slaughtered for 
local consumption annually and how many are in fit condition at the 
present time for the market. When I tried about four years ago to 
■aseertaiii whether that Colony had sufficient meat to feed itself without 
diminishiiig its, breeding stock, I had to resort to intricate calculations 
of the percentage of stock usually sold, hy farmers, the cjuantity 'wliieli 
'the white rural population would consume, had to make a rough 
estimate of what the coloured rural population would consume, inak'e 
extensive allowances for ovcr-ealenlation, and come to coiKdiisions 
which, one could, not help feeling, were not convincing. 

But we would have to go a great deal deeper than malcing up our 
minds that we shall have agricultural statistics. Miudi depends on the 
methods of collection and the form of presentation. I had hoped that 
by this time a conference would have been called of geiitlfinen re})re- 
senting the various British South African Colonies and Territories for 
the purpose of devising a system suitable to South Africa; but unfor- 
tunately efforts in this direction have not yet met with 'Success. The 
volume of inter-colonial trade is so great that uniformity in the col- 
leetioii of agricultural statistics is ahsolntely necessary. It is a. South 
African question. By far the larger pari of the population that will 
enter the Union of ySouth Africa is entirely uneducated ; another large 
part, like in every other country, does not appreciate the valne of 
-statisties; and a comparatively small section could he relied on to be 
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workers in the cause if required. Weights and measurements, again, 
are woefully inaccurate: some yards are 2 ft. 3 in. long; some acres 
may almost be described by the definition of a line — ^length without 
breadth ; and even -when one comes to feet, it is always doubtful, in 
this country, whether they are English feet or Dutch feet. These are 
little difheulties, but little ones only. Because we have a large part 
of the population uneducated the collection of statistics would be com- 
paratively expensive; and because so large a proportion of our popu- 
lation is not only indifferent to statistics, but even regards the emimera- 
tors with suspicion, it hecomes necessary to devise a means of either 
overcoming or counteracting that state of mind, blow, one is natur- 
ally averse to the eiiaetmeiit of a law unless there is a strong need for 
it. Law is often only a necessary evil, tolerated because it is neces- 
sary. Law compels, and compulsion one instinctively revolts against, 
though there are a good few people ready and glad to invoke the aid 
of compulsion— for others. Still, T feel convinced that in the present 
state of onr own social equipment a law on the subject is needed for 
this country if we are to have reliable statistics. This is the experience 
m Cape Colony, and I think I am safe to say that the circumstances 
T;hieli make this necessary in that Colony are present also in the other 
JBritish South African Colonies and Territories. 

I shall now give yon briefly the systems obtaining in four other 
eonntries, and then indicate what I consider should be the system that 
Sonth Africa should adopt. 

In Great Britain the collection of annual statistics was eorn- 
rnenced in 1866. This was a voluntary system, which has continued 
up to the present. The work has gradually expanded and developed 
to its present dimensions, w'hich now include imports, exports, market 
prices of agricultural products and live stock, acreage and production 
of crops and distribution of live stock, and also gives a record of the 
main agricultural statistics of foreign countries for the sake of com- 
parison. Estimates of crops and market reports are also furnished h}?- 
a staff employed at the principal centres. The returns are compiled 
h}!^ the Board of Agricnlture and Fisheries. 

In the United States of America a comprehensive -system is in. 
vogue. The annual appropriation for the pnirpose is about £20.000. 
The work is conducted by a Bureau of Statistics, which is a hraiich , 
of the Department of Agriculture. -The Bureau again is divided into 

three divisions :- — (i) Xhe Division' of Domestic Crop Reports ; ' . 

(2) The Division of Foref^n Markets; and , 

(3) The Miscellaneous Division. 

The. Division of Domestic Crop Eeports compiles estimates of ' 
yields from reports received from .salaried statistical agents, one of 
whom is located in each State, and from special fieW agents whdf ravel 
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within and thronghont two or more States, examining the crops in the 
field and seeming information from all available sources, 'Saicli as agri- 
cnltiiral implement dealers, country merchants, representative far- 
mers, and others. 

Tlie 'Division of Foreign MaiFets compiles information regarding 
imports and exports of the various farm products, and also of inanit- 
factnred products. This division, in addition, makes comparisons with 
the conditions, in countries which compete with the ITnited States in the 
workTs markets, and makes investigations in foreign countries to avscer- 
tain in what way the sale of American products can he extended. 

In the Miscellaneous Division the clerical work of the Biirean, so 
far as the tabulation and compilation of the report© received are eon- 
cerned, seGims to he condneted. 

With regard to part of the statistics, the system is a compTilsory 
one, Imt the greater part of the information is obtained voluntarily. 

In Australia there is a Bureau of Census and Statistics for the 
whole of the Comnionwealth. ITnder the Cen.sus and Statistics Act of 
a C'onimonAvealth Statistician was appointed. For many years 
past each of the States collected its own statistics, hut under the Act 
(paoted the colleetion is now uniform. As the title of the Act shows, 
the Bureau collects, in addition to agricultural statistics, vital, com- 
mercial, and industrial statistics as well. The system is a com,pulsory 
one, penalties being provided for not supplying the information asked 
for, for not ansiA^ering the questions put by authorised officers, for 
refusing to permit authorised officers to » enter factories, etc., for hin- 
dering or obstructing authorised officers, for giving wrong informa- 
tion, for altering a cloeument without lawful authority, and for divuig- 
ing information. Tim information collected is very full and complete. 

In India the Agricultural Department in each Province obtains 
the agricultural •statistics from its ambulatory staff, such as surveyors, 
etc. The information is of two kinds: (1) Preliminary, and (2) De- 
finite and final. The preliminary information is based on estimaies 
framed at intervals during the year of the areas under certain crops. 
Three such estimates are ordinarily prepared in the year, the first re- 
garding the sowing — whether late or normal, whether extended or re- 
stricted, and what the seasonal conditione are. An intermediate esti- 
mate is giAmn two months later of the progress of the crops, the sea- 
sonal features, and the probable yield. The third estimate is given 
when the crop has been reaped, but before the final report is made. 
Each department publishes these reports for its own Provinee, hut a 
general summary is, issued by the Statistical Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India. While the preliminary estimates are limited to 
i^qncal areas and districta, the final statistics include many crops not 
given in the preliminary estimates. 
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111 South iifriea fruit crops heginning with apricots and ending 
with citrus fruits ripen from December to about September. Cereals 
ripen from October to June. Animal products are, of course^ per- 
eniiial; and so on. We have at least three overlapping periods to deal 
with; iiiit the most siiiLable year for tliis purpose is, I think, that run- 
ning from 1st July to 30th June. I should divide the reports into four 
stages: Firsts quantities sown; second, progress reports as regards ce- 
reals about two inoiitlis after sowing is completed ivith information as 
to the season; third, estimate of yield shortly before harvesting; fourth,, 
actual production. As crops ripen at various times of the year, short 
leturns should l)e issued from time to time dealing w^ith the particular 
products then sown, maturing or wmii — e,g., taking cereals, returns of 
sowing would be issued for oats, wheat, etc., at one time and for mealies 
and ivatir corn separately at another; progress reports would lie pul> 
lishecl for deciduous fruit at certain months and for citrus fruit later 
in. tlie year; harvest returns ivould he prepared for the various crops 
as soon, as possilile after they are reaped; and the wliole of the actual,, 
final returns would lie incliided in a single volinne. 

The next question is — what field system should be employed ? It 
is nn fortunately necessary in South Africa to have sheep inspectors; 
and since we have to deplore the need for them, let us at least have the 
satisfaction of in\'oking their assistance in the furnishing of reports 
of the progress of crops and forecasts of yields. Their reports could 
he supplemented by voluntary reports from field cornets, veterinary 
surgeons, anetioneers, merchants, and others wdio frequently come iiito' 
contact w'itli agriculturists. "Where sheep inspectors are not available 
ehuiuerators w'ould have to he specially appointed. For actual returns 
the mounted forces that do police duty are most conveniently at hand, 
supplemented where necessary by enumerators specially appointed. 

Then there is the work of compilation and publication, and the 
oiiest’ions as to which department should he responsible for that work; 
wdietlier a Statistical Department should he established whicli would 
be rGsponsilde for statistics of all kinds — agrieultural, industrial, eom- 
inereial and vital — or -whether difierent departments should supply dif- 
ferent sections, the -whole being arranged and edited by a central Statis- 
tical Department. But these are matters of administration, which need 
not be dealt with here. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is all I have to say now; but 
I hope the value of the subject will not be measured by the intrinsie' 
ivorth of this paper. The work I have advocated— and there are many 
in this country wdio have nrged its being taken in hand systematically— 
would be as broad in its effect as it is wide of reach. If we wish to 
feel the pulse of the nation we must call statistics to our aid. 
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The Meat Industry and Affriculturcm 

Bj Loudon Douglas^ 

Lecturer on the Meal ludusiri/, CoUetje of Agriculture, JMlinburgh, 


The meat industry is essentially a departiixent of agrieuiturej and it 
see.ms to me to be a curious thing that this fact should not have been 
recognised long ago. It is also significant that, so far as I am aware, 
this is the first occasion on which the .subject has been introduced at 
a meeting of this kind. I feel that there is no apology needed for this 
departure from the beaten track, as I hope to show th,at the absence 
of opportunities of discussing this matter has proved highly detrimen- 
tal to education on the subject. I need hardly point out how intiniate 
is the connection between the meat industry and agriculture, but it 
may be said that the ultimate aim of producing fat stock is for the 
use of the meat industry, and, as a matter of fact, a large portion of 
the live stock on the farm has ultimately to pass through the hands 
of the meat purveyors. In so far as the prodnction of live stock is 
coneeriied, there are ample opportunities for students acquiring a 
knowledge of the principles which govern that department of the suh- 
ject. In every one of the twenty-twm colleges which are devoted to 
giving agrieiiltural education the curriculum is designed purely and 
solely for the benefit of agriculturists, and if you take any of the calen- 
dars of these colleges to which I have referred you will look in vain 
for the indication of any course of instruction which would attract the 
meinhers of the meat industry. It may he contended, however, that 
this is not considered necessary, and, in fact, that agricultural educa- 
tion should stop at the production of live stock, and that the rest should, 
take care of itself. Will you allow me to point out that there are no 
other educational institutes in the United Kingdom .at which meat pur- 
veyors could receive technical instruction, except at the agricultural 
colleges, and I hope to show that it would be a mutual advantage if 
such courses were provided. 

In the first place there are computed to be some 45,000 master meat 
purveyors in the United Kingdom, and it is a fair ealeulation tO' say 
tliai each will employ at least four hand.s; thus the number of skilled 
tiien required to conduct the trade in the United Kingdom may be 
taken at 180,000. If you again multiply the original figure by four, 
as representing the average families, you will see that the number of 
people dependent on the industry is very large indeed, and may be 
approximately stated at 360,000 people. ' The meat indnstry in’ this 
counhy represents an annual turnover of nearly 50,000,000 ewis. and 
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ill tliib gigantic figure is represented many dift'ereiit products -wiiicii 
3'eqiiire tecliiiical skill in the making. It will be understood also 
that under the Pnblie Health Acts the meat purveyor must possess the 
technical skill to enable him to distinguish the evidences of disease in 
•live stock and in dead meat^ and, should he be unfortunate enough 
■to be found with any disease meat on his premises^ he is liable to very 
heavy penalties. But there is no opportunity for the meat purveyor 
to acquire education on the subject of either the handling of the techni- 
cal by-prodnets of his industry or of the diseases of animals. He re- 
quires to be somewhat of a veterinarian^ and is penalised if he is not^ 
hut there are no means by wMcli he may obtain this technical know- 
ledge. I think all lightly constituted people will be prepared, there- 
fore, to admit that in the interests of the coniinuiiity this should be 
altered, and that meat purveyors should have opportunities of acquiring 
vediieation on: — 

1. — Diseases of Animals. 

2. — ^Bacteriology. 

3. — General Principles which Govern the Handling of Meats 

and their Conversion into Subsidiary Products. 

'These subjects are necesasry to every meat purveyor, but they ‘should 
.also be supplemented by a knowledge of chemistry, agricultural zoology, 
■and the principles of breeding. 

Bactertology and Pickles. 

With regard to bacteriology, it may be specially stated that a know- 
ledge of this subject would enable the ordinary meat purveyor to ap- 
preciate the value of pure pickles. This may appear to be a small 
ijiattor, but is not really co, l)eeause at least SO per cent, of the total 
■number of meat purveyors of the United Ivingdom use pickles for the 
]uekling of meats, and in the majority of eases these are omistrueted 
in the most ha|)liazard rule of thumb way. The conditions under whicdi 
the pickling is carried on are, in many cases, far from being hygienie, 
and in samples of pickle which I have examined I have found that they 
have Been teeming with micro-organ ism^s of ail kinds. In inany cases 
the meat is put into the pickle when it is in a partial state of decay, 
and T need hardly point out that in such a condition, even if ultimately 
cured, it is very likely to give rise to dangerous ptomaines. Hence it 
is that we have records which show cases of ptomaine poisoiiing in Eng- 
land from June, 190'?', to November, 1908, inunbeTing altogether 822, 
and arising out of which were 73 deaths. Thwe are only casual eases 
c.-Pecied from the newspapers, but I think we are entitled to infer 
that til ere are m any luiudreds of mild eases which are nbyer reported^ 
aiml which are, to a large extent, attributable to meat which has been 
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i:Miperieeii 3 ’' ciirecL I oiih' give tills as an insiunce of \\inii an iinniensa 
auioiiiii: of good would, bo doiio 1)\' proper insliTiotioJi on t.ii.o j,)riiiolpios 
wiiicli govoi'ji this iiuittcr;, and i ujO}' sa}” tluit i liavo loiiiid inoid. pui- 
vepyoj's very >S’iisecj)tibio to siicii instruetbni. i eoiulucted a cvlass, jiimi- 
beriiig about 150 stiideid^s, at ilu- C(.>llege of Agri cult lire, Etlinburglp 
(iuriiig last wiiiteiy and iiave boon, astoriislied at the (anistant siisiainod 
interest wliich was evident from tlic beginning to the end of ilie course. 

1 think, therefore, that 1 am jnstihed in saying that, notwithstanding 
anything that may ])e said to the contrary, the meat purveyors are wiil- 
ing to take adwintage of inMrnetion when they get the opportunity. 
The gen erah principles which, govern the handling of meat and its 
conversion into subsidiary products opens tip a wide field of in- 
striietion which lias so far only been available throngh text liooks, Init 
there is no systematised course of instrneticn in this siilrjeet to lie liad 
at any of our colleges. As showing its vastness, I might indicate, f(n^ 
example, that the products from a bnllock are something lilve over K'O 
ill niiinber, iiieliiding, besides the -wGlI-known constituent ])ortioiis of 
ihe carcase, such auxiliary products as hoofs, oleo, glue, ditferent por- 
tions of the hair, grease, tongue, ])lood, intestinal oifal, and many 
others; besides sucdi as are converted into fertiliser. Nearly all .of 
these products are, more or less, of a highly technical character, and 
would involve a special knowledge on the part of the teacher or lec- 
turer, who would give instruction concerning them. 

Qualipyixg CEBrmoATE FOR Meat Purveyor. 

The proper liandling of meat is an art in itself, as is tlie inanii- 
facture of sausages a ]id every-day products of that kincl, and I conteiid 
that to fully appreciate these it is necessary that the meat purveyor 
should have a teeliiiical education. I would go furtlier than that, and 
say that no one should be permitted to practice the meat industry 
without having a certificate qualifying him for tliat particular pro- 
fession. 

In so far as organising education along these lines is eoneerned, 
i think you will allow that it has been shown that there is at least a 
case for close enquiry. There can be no better method of offering 
cuch technical education than throngh our agricultural colleges, 'See- 
ing that the subjeet itself is part and parcel of agriculture, and that 
the nianufaeture of. the various procluets from the carcases of animals 
IS, only the natural development of the higher* branches of agrienlture. 

N Suggested Ixtstructiok Course, s. 

On ail occasion like this it is only possible to introduce the sub- 
ject, and to throw out one or two hints as to how it may be dealt with 
in the future. I would, therefore, suggest that it would he possible 
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to organise in onr agricultural colleges courses of instruction for our 
jinait |jur\’eyors wliieli •sliouid include: — 

1. — Animal Breeding.. 

Veterinary Bractiee. 
d. — Gliemistry. 

4. — Bacteriology. 

5 . — Agric 111 t iir a 1 Z oology . 

These siilijeets^ it seems to iiie^ are essential to ilie modern meat 
pumej’or;, and are indisijensable to anyone wiio 'ivonid fo.l]o\v tb(‘ marni- 
faeture of the hner animal products. On these lines it would be [ms- 
sible to establish either a degree or a diploma in connection witli tiie 
nieat industry^ and I feel assured tliat if this were done it would meet 
tvitli the hearty co-operation, of the more enlightened iiiembers of that 
.industry. To sum ihb therefore, I Avotild state the ease as follows: — 

1st. — The meat industry is an important braueii of agricLdtiire. 

2nd .- — There is no organised system of education in connection 
with the meat industry at present, cYcept what exists at 
the College of Agriculture, Edinburgh. 

3rd.— Tt is essential that the modern meat purveyor should under- 
stand the kchiiiqac of his sulijeet, so as to detect disease, 
aud also to enable him to make the most of the hy-prodiiets 
and auxiliary products wliich be meets witii in the coiirst' 
of his hiisiness. 

4th. — In order to become efficient the meat purveyor should liave 
opportunities of regular study on aninial-breeding, veter- 
inary ])raetice, chemistry, bacteriology, and agricultural 
zoob)gy. 

5!h.--'[he existing agricultural colleges are well adapted for carry - 
nig this proposition into effect. 

6ih. — Tlie organisation of education in this particular department 
of agriculture should lie on the lines of studying sulijecis 
wbi«di should qualify either for a di])lonia or a degi'ce. 

I would, therefore, invite the co-operation of the Agrienltural 
Education Association in this matter, and I feel sure that if the mem- 
bers will think it over they will see that the eonsiderations at stake 
are very great, and, indeed, t.hat the institution of a regular course of 
instruction in connection with the meat industry iiltimately means the 
]}roper regulation, of our principal food supply. 


Scraps from the table are excellent for the fowls, affording them 
ti greater variety than most feed. 
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The Greening " of Potatoes. 


SOME KEW EXPEIEMENa’S. 


(Sec Frojitispif’ce in Frcseni Imie.) 


Thk ^'gxeeniug’’ oi potatoes intended tor "‘'vseed;'’ whieli is brought- 
about by exposing the tubers to light for some weeks before planting, 
until the skin assumes a dark green eolouiy is a practice that has been 
ioliowed for many yeaxs^ and is generally admitted to Ije productive 
of good results, ait hough it is still too fxecpiently neglected. riie 
('.pillion of growers who consistently follow this practice is tliat the 
iiauliii or '"lop’'' is much more sturdy and robinst tiian when tlie seed. 
i;> not ‘^greened, and this, as would naturally be expected, results in 
(I better crop. Certain experiments have been conducted at Kew for 
the purpose of aseertaining in what particular manner ^^greeniiig’^ 
proves benelieial, and the results of these experiments are published in 
iliQ Joitrnal of the Board of Agriculture - (London) for June, in an 
article by Mr. George Massee, Assistant Keeper of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew. 

Three experiments are recorded. The spiwts produced by the- 
batch exposed to light averaged a quarter of an inch in ieiigth, and 
weiglied a quarter of an ounce. The sprouts of the batch eovt^red with 
paper averaged three inches in length and weighed li ozs. The batch 
of potatoes that had been covered with paper throughout the experi- 
ment weighed If ozs. less than the batch tliat had been exposed to 
light daring the last two months of the expcriinent. 

In the third case, at the eonmieneement of the experiinent one 
batch was covered with black paper and the other hatch left exposed 
to light. of things lasted for two months, when it 

was found that the covered batch had lost 1 oz. in weight and the batch 
exposed to light had lost about 18 grains. From this stage both batches, 
were covered with black paper, and remained so until the end of the 
e^erimenf, when it was found that the batch that had been protected 
from light throughout the experiment had lost SJ ozs. in weight, in- 
cMing the sprouts, whereas the batch that had been exposed to' the* 
hght for the first two months of the experiment lost just over | oz., 
incliidmg the sprout. 

The batch that had been protected from light thronghont con- 

iaiiiecl a eonsideraUe amount of sugar at the end of the experiment, 
and when cooked liad the sweet taste and close texture characteristic- 
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of many potatoes in the springy whereas the batch that had been thor- 
oughly ‘‘greened''" immediately after lifting was quite “floury"'’ and 
normal. 

Advantages of “'Gheening/^ 

Discussing the advantages of “greening/’ Mr. Massee remarks that 
the time is, now past when sniatl potatoes, good for nothing else, wem 
considered good enough for “seed.'’ The general opinion held at the 
present day is that it is essential to have a good, firm tuber that lias 
not been partly exhausted by loss of moisture and continued fornia.- 
tioii of sprouts that are broken ofi wdien the tuber is planted. As the 
aljov e experiments indicate cdearly, this, result ' is better attained with 
“greened’’ seed than with seed not so treated. A potato not “greened^^ 
loses just over six times as much in wmiglit during the season as a 
potato of equal weight that has been “greened.’^ A potato that 
is “greened’'’ in the spring los,es tvdce as much in w’eight as a potato 
“greened,’' immediately after lifting in the autumn, other things being 
equal. 

Under similar conditions of temperature light much retards the 
growth or sprouting of a potato, wdiereas growdh is greatly favoured 
by darkness. The explanation of this difference of behaviour in light 
and darkness respectively is as follows,: — Before a potato can commence 
to sprout a certain amount of its starch must be converted into soluble 
sugar by means of a ferment or enzyme. Such enzyme can only be 
formed in a potato when there is a free interchange beWeen gases 
formed in the interior of the potato and the atmospheric air. 

An experiment proved that when the surface of a potato is. coated 
with an impermeable varnish, except the “eyes,’’ no sprouting takes 
place, even under the most favourable conditions for so doing. 

The act of “greening’’ causes the slcin or peridenn of the tuber 
to Ijeeome comparatively impervious to wmter and gases, hence the re- 
lative ee-ssation of growdli and loss, of substance, wdiereas the periderm 
of a tuh^er kept constantly in darkness is not so impervious. The dif- 
fereiiee in amount of suberin present in the two cases is readily ap- 
parent on the applieatioii of tests for the presence of this, substance, 

“The greatest amount of benefit derived from the “greening^ of 
potatoes," Mr. Massee concludes, “will be obtained when it is practised 
in the autuirm immediately after lifting\" 


If you care for the hens and feed the young chicks well they will 
pay the grocery hill during the autumn and winter. 
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Sugar Gane* 


TEE CULTIV'ATION OE EATOON CANES. 


The question of the tillage operatioiis to ratoon cane crops is referred 
to in a report recently issued by the Imperial Department of Agricuh 
tiire for the West Indies^ on Maniirial Experiments with Sugar Cane 
in the Leeward Islands, 190'DS, and the discussions in the rcjiort ai*e 
smnniarised Ijy the oiilcial organ of the Departnient, Aijricuiiurai JSews^ 
in its issue of the I'/dh April. 

In the ijceward Islands it would seem tliat tillage oj.)erations in 
eonneetion Avitli tlie growth of ratoon, canes are much more generally 
carried on than at Barbados, where, on the majority of estates in the 
ratooniiig districts', the land is simply trashed after removal of the plant 
cane crop, hut little or no cultivation is done. At Antigua and St. 
Kitt’s, on the other hand, it is a common practice to break up the soil 
between the young ratoon stools to a considerable depth, w.hen the cane 
I’hoots are in a stage of vigorous growth, and have reached a height 
of two or three feet, with the object of bringing the land into good 
tiitli. Either the plough or the fork is used for these operations. Tlie 
cultiwation thus given, is more than a mere surface tillage to provide 
a dust mulch; it involves dmp tillage, and the soil is turned oxer and 
broken up. 

Planters who cultivate their ratoo.ns in the manner mentioned state 
as a reason tor these operations that they are neccvssary oii account of 
the degree in which tlie soil has consolidated and hardeiuMl, but if the 
land was thoroughly tilled and prepared previous to setting out, the 
plant eajie c?rop it should seldom re([uire tlic treatment refto'red to on 
the removal of the first crop. On heavy classes of land wdiere two or 
three crops of ratoons arc grown, .some amount of tillage rmiy lie ad- 
vantageous for the purpose of lightening and aerating the soil, Imt 
these operations would best be carried out as soon as possilde after the 
previous crop has been reaped. If deferred until an exteiisive growth 
of shoots and roots has ‘taken place the injury to the young roots may 
entail considerable damage, and, further, the loss of moisture w^hich is 
mvolved by inverting the soil is more harmful than at an earlier stage 
of growth, although, of course, always to he avoided, if possible. Loss 
of moisture during the period of vigorouB growth is a very serious 
matter, and may entail a cheek on the young ratoons from wiiieh, they 
will not easily recover. 

Before the work of tillage between the rows of ratoons is pro- 
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(ec*ded Avdili plaiitur^ would do well carefully to exainine tlieir lieids b}-' 
eetiiaily digging aerot^s the banks which they propose to fork or plough, 
in order to satisfy them-selves that the soil is in as great a need of tii- 
Jage as they iinagiiie, and to assure themselves also that the operations 
which they perform improve the soil as nnieh as they think. On turn- 
uig over tlie beds of trash underlying a young crop of ratoon canes of 
satisfactory appearance the soil below will nsnally be found in a con- 
dition suitable to promote good growth. 

The following notes on this matter are quoted from the pampiilet 
on Manurial Experiments with Sugar Cane in the Leeward Islands 
already referred to. It is mentioned in the report that the notes are 
submitted for consideratioii and discussion rather than as direct re- 
commendations: — 

It would appear that the soil when well covered by the trash from 
idle recently-cut plant eanes is frecpiently in fair tilth,, and not unduly 
compact. If kept covered it retains both its tilth and its nioisture. If 
the trash is removed and the soil i-s turned up to a eonsiderable depth, 
and afterwards exposed to the sun, it loses moisture and sets hack into 
a harder condition than liefore. If, however, the tilth is imperfect 
and cultivation is regarded as essential the soil <shoiild be stirred as 
soon as possible after the plant canes are cut and before the ratoons 
begin to grow to any appreciable extent. Following this,- the rough 
soil should lie harrowed at once to ])reak any lumps and should then 
be covered with trash, or should be constantly stirred to a depth of 
about two inches in order to form a dust mnleh. 

When, after the cutting of the plant eanes, the soil is in fair tilth 
good results may often follow from spreading the trash evenly on the 
banks and leaving the soil unstirred. The amoniit of trash so spread 
should ]:)e siiflicient to keep down weeds. If the trash in a held is iii- 
snfficient to keep down Aveeds it should distributed over a portion 
of the field only, say, on alternate hanks, but in such thickness as- is 
necessary to effect the desired object. The remaining clear portion — 
he., the lianks Avhieh alternate Avith those that have l)een trashed— 
should 1)6 stirred frequently to a depth of about two inches in order 
to create and maintain a dust mnleh, AALieh Avill go far to supply the 
effect of trashing in conserving moisture in the soil. 

Much of the cnltiAntion noAV given to ratoon canes is possibly 
injurious. 

It is repeated that these remarks are intended to druAv attention 
to the problems to Avliieh they refer, and are not here giA^en as rules 
for practice. It is hoped that planters will discuss them, and that next 
season a number of co-operative experiments will be laid out in order 
to demonstrate the soundness or unsoundness of the suggestions made. 

Experiments of the kind required are easily arranged, and it is 
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hoped that when the crop of 1909 is being reaped planters and oilicers 
of the Department of Agriculture will consult together and plan several 
useful, series. 

This subject was also brought forward at a recent ineeting of the 
Barbados Agrienltnral Boeietr, when an interesting discussion took 
place. 

Dr. Watts referred to his observations made at Antigua. No bard 
and fast rule on the matter could be laid down, and, it was important 
tliat the planters should make experiments for themselves on their own 
estates. The real facts in this ease, as in every other line of agrienl- 
tural work, could only be learnt by daily observation. The loss of soil 
moisture was a very serious matter, and he had investigated this point 
at Antigua in comieetiGn with the cultivation of ratoon canes. He 
bad invited planters to have part of the trash turned up where the 
soil had l)een eulti\'ated a few days previousl}", and in every ease it was 
seen that the breaking up of the land had caused the loss of moisture, 
which would not have been lost had the soil been left iindisturbed. 

In eonelnsion, Dr. Watts urged planters who grew ratoons to carry 
out experiments on the matter discussed. They might arrange to set 
aj)ari: ce.rtain sections of their fields, and treat thevSe by other methods 
tlian those conmionly adopted. The resulte would certainly be useful 
to themselves, and if they were communicated to the Imperial Depart- 
ment of . Agriculture they might be made useful to a wider community. 


To be successful with poultry it is essential to have a love for it; 
without that it is mere drudgery, and drudgery is seldom apt to meet 
with success. 


For mares or cows that will not breed, dissolve the half of a com- 
mon yeast cake as found in the grocery store in half a quart of wurm 
water. Allow it to stand for twelve hours; then strain and put in a can;: 
place on the eover and screw it down tight. Prepare this about two 
days before you ex]3eet her in heat. When this occurs place the strained 
yeast solution in a half gallon of hot water, and an hour before being 
bred inject into the Journal of the Jamaica Agricultural’ 

Society. 
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Onion Guiture. 


By W, E. Eeattik, 

Assistant Horticidturi-Si, U.S. Bureau of Flani Industry. 


(Continued from page 195.) 


Harvesting and Curing. 

In tlie North of the United States tlie bulbs are allowed to become as 
ripe as possible before renioving them from the soil. Growers, prefer 
ihat the tops ripen down and shrivel and that the outer skin of the 
Imibs be dry before they are pulled. To the southward, where the 
(oiions are not cured so thoroughly^ they are often pulled about the 
tiine that the tops begin to break and fall. The ripeinng process majr 
often 1)0 hastened by rolling a very light roller or a barrel over the 
tops to break them down. This ])roces.s is 'irequently spoken of as 
‘diarrelling.” 

Methods of Ilandling the Bulbs. 

AVhere the buibs are practically upon the surface they may be- 
pulled by hand and thrown in vundrows consisting of eight or ten 
onion rows. If the onion bulbs are considerably covered with soil it 
will be necessary to employ a one-horse plough or a eiiltivator with 
a s^veep attached for lifting them. In any case it will he iiecess.ary 
to gather them from the soil by hand. After lying in the 'windrow^s- 
f or several days and being stirred occasionally with wooden rakes they 
are gone over and the tops removed either by twisting or cutting with 
ordinary sheep shears. In eases where very bright colour is. important, 
as with fancy White Globe onions, and this would be injured by ex- 
posure to the sun and rain, the bulbs are cured in long, narrow^, low 
ricks formed by two row-s of onions laid with the bulbs regularly in 
tlie centre, tops to the outside, the rows, a few^ inches aj^art at the bot- 
tom of the rick, but coming together at the top, and the top of the 
rick covered by straw or hoards to shed to rain. As the tops are re- 
moved the bulbs are generally placed in crates for drying. In. some 
sections onion-topping machines are employed, the bulbs being hauled' 
Irom the held to a central location and run through the topper. These 
machines remove the tops, grade the bulbs., and deliver tlieni into the 
crates or bags. If crates are not employed for curing the bulbs axe 
allowed to lie in the windrows for some time, and are then either piit 
into sacks or hauled to slat cribs, where they complete the curing pro- 
cess. Too long exposure to hot sunshine will injure the bulbSi. 
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After gat leering into (-rates the crates are eiilier stacked in the 
field; hauled to a ('coiral stacking yard, where tlie siaeks of <n’ates are 
(overed witli l^oards <.r (-aiivas, or hauled to open sheds aiid there piled 
cue iijioii the otlu^r with luinierous air spaces until th(‘ onions art^ 
thoroughly cured. 

Where the hiilhs are (‘Atreinely dry at the time of tlu'ir removal 
from the soil they may h(‘ allowed to lie in the windrows for a few 
days only, and tlieii sorted and cleared in tlie Held ready for jaieking 
and marketing. Wliere onions are pnt into sacks and ::ifterwa.rds al- 
lowed to remain in tlie Itidd the saclvs should he suppoi'ted on ])oies 
laid upon the ground. 

In the Bermnda-onion districts^ where very little attention is given 
to the euriiig of the crop, it is the practice to pack and load into tlie 
ears as soon as possible after pulling and topping. When the shipping 
is at its height it is not nneoininon for onions that Air e ])Tdled from 
the soil in tlie morning to be in the ears and on their way to Triarkef 
by evening; however^ a portion of the crop is given a more thorough 
curing proces/s, and the entire crop would be benefited liy at least two 
days of curing before shipment. 

In order that onions vshoiild keep well when stored, they ninst lie 
well ripened and thoroughly cured. Those that are Immature, soft, 
or necks” shonld never lie placed in storage, but sold as soon 

as gathered for whatever price they will liring. Good storage onions 
will rattle almost like blocks of wood wiien poured from one ('rate to 
another. In order that the bnlhs may remain hriglit and of atti’aetive 
appearance, they shonld not he allouu'd to lie ('Xjiosed to t1ie weatlier, 
but shonld be haided and stored in o|ien slu'ds just as soon as tliey may 
safely lie placed iii one-hushel crates. 

After the liulbs have remained in drying slieds or (-ribs f<n‘ scweral 
weeks they will be ready for scnauiing gnd removal to the storehouse. 
Ill liand ling onions it is tlie rule to pass tliem over a smeen (auii time 
they are removed, as in this way ilie loose skins are removed and any 
aoft or decaying Inilbs may be sorted ont. Wnien liags are used for 
di-ying in the field the onions are screened, and tlie hags refilled for 
hanliiig to the storage house. In screening, the onions are placed on 
one end of the screen while the men stand alongside and stir the bnlhs 
about with their hands, passing them along to the opposite end, where 
the hags are filled. 

Conditions Required in Storage. 

The essentials for the successful storage of onions are plenty of 
ventilation, •storing in small quantities, a comparatively low tempera- 
ture, dryness, and safety from aetnal freezing. Any bnilding wherein 
the above conditions may be seeured will answer. 
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Methods of storing. 

The best jiiethod of storing onions is in standard size slat crates 
20 iiiclics, long, 16 inches wide^ and 16 inches deep^ outside measure- 
nientb. The’* inaterial for the sides and liottoin is ahoiit f inelr thick 
and 24- inches \nde, four pieces being sised to form a side. The corners 
me reinforced on the inside b^’ means of three-cornered pieces of oak^ 
to udiich the slats are nailed. These dimensions proyide crates that are 
interchangealde,, the width of five being equal to the length of four. 
These crates will also nest together when empty, with one inside of 
two turned together. The full crates are stacked in the storehouse 
uitli 1 X 3 inch, strips between them to allow for the eultivatioii of air. 

Onions are sgjraetimes stored in -slat bins holding 100 to 300 linsliels 
each. Bags are also used to vsome extent, hut neither Itags nor l)ins 
are as. satisfactory as tlie crates, owing to the difTiciilty in proYiding the 
luuessary ventilation and change of air through the onions. Bulbs 
stored in hags or bins, must be more thoronghly cured than those stored 
in crates. There are vsingle large st^^rehouses in use that will aceom- 
modate 50,000 to 60,000 bushels of onions when stored in crates. 

Maeketin'Ct. 

In maiheting onions the first essential is. to properly grade and 
clean the bulbs, in order that they may present an attractive appear- 
ance when ofiered for sale. Ordinarily the bulbs are separated into 
three grades — -primes, seconds, and T^pieklers.” The primes^ include 
all those of 1-| inches in diameter and larger, and the seconds consist 
r»f those from | inch to inches in diameter, while all those that will 
])ass through a f inch screen are ‘Sold for pickling purposes. The grad- 
:ng is generally done in the field during the cleaning process, hut as 
onions slirink considerably wliile in storage it is necessary to regrade 
before placing npon the market. For cleaning the pickling onions an 
ordinary farming mill is employed, special -screens being provided for 

Other Types oe Onton-s. 

Among the types not already discussed are top onions, mnltipliers, 
garlic, and leeks, which are planted to some extent for marketing pur- 
poses. . ' 

The top or tree onion, which reproduces by means of small bnlblets 
formed on the top of a 'Seed stalk, is exclusively used in the prodne- 
tion of early spring bunching onions. 

The multiplier or potato onion reproduces by a division of thet 
bulbs. In growing tins variety it is necessary to plant large bulbs 
to produce sets, for the next year’s planting and small bulhs or sets 
for the crop of large onions. The bulbs of this variety may remain 
in the soil year after year, and are desirable for use early in the spring- 
: time. „■ 
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Garlic is closely allied to the onion, but will remain in the ground 
from one year to another if undisturbed. Garlic is planted by setting 
the small bulbs, or cloves, in either the autumn or early springs The 
culture is. practically the same as for the onion. 

The leek also belongs to the same class as does the onion, but re- 
tjuires somewhat different treatment. The seed is usually sown in a 
trench and the plants thinned to about 4 inches in the row. The plants 
of the leek are given about the same cultivation as, onions, except tliat 
after they have attained almost full size the soil is drawn around them 
to a height of 6 or 8 inches to blanch the fleshy stem. The leek does 
not form a true bnlb like the onion, but the stem is uniformly thick 
ihreughout. Leeks are marketed in bunches, like young onions, and 
they may be stored in cellars for winter use. 

IMPLEMENTS ESEEEL IN ONION CULTURE. 

With reference to the first instalment of the foregoing article, 

• appearing in the August issue, Messrs. Malcomess, & Co., Ltd., the well- 
known machinery firm of Durban, write m regarding a useful little 
implement which they are selling, made for the purpose of cultivating 
between the rows of this crop, and fitted with a seeder attachment. 
The following illustrations sjiow this implement and the seeder sepa- 
rately and comhined, and will doubtless be found interesting to those 
who have read the first article on onion culture. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Malcomess & Co. for the loan of the 
blocks used for the printing of these illnstrations. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL CONFEEENCE. 


EEFOET OF PEOCEEDINGS. 


The Fifth Annual Conference of the Inter-Colonial Agrieultnral Union 
South Africa opened in the Town Hall^ Unrhan^ on the 6th Sep- 
tember. The President (Mr. Eohertson^ M.L.C.) oecaipied the chair, 
and among the official visitors present were: His Excellency the Gover- 
nor of Mozambique, the Cape Under Secretary for Agrienltnre (Mr. P. 
J. dn Toit), the Cape Chief Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. J. L. Borthwiek), 
the Cape Government Entomologist (Mr. C. P. Lonnsbnry), the Uatal 
Chief Veterinary Officer (Mr. W. M. Power), the Director of hTatal 
Experiment Stations (Mr. E. E. Sawer), the ISTatal Government Ento- 
mologist (Mr. Claude Enller), the Hatal Government Bacterioiogist (Mr, 
H. Watkins-Pitcliford), the Chief Veterinary Surgeon of the Transvaal 
(Mr. C. E. Gray), the Transvaal Director of Agrienltnre (Mr. E. B. 
Smith), the Transvaal Government Botanist (Mr. J. Biirtt Davy), the 
Transvaal Government Museologist (Mr. J. B. Pole-Evans), etc. 

Letters were read from General De Wet, Minister of Agrienltnre 
of the Orange Eiver Colony, the President and Secretary of the Agri- 
cultural Union of Ehodesia, and Mr. Miller of the Transvaal, regretting 
their inahility to attend the Conference. 

The following is a complete list of the delegates present: — 

Cape Oolony — Messrs. P. E. Malleson, Oscar Evans, C. G. Lee, 
B. K. Mayo, D. W. Brown, P. W. Miehan, All P. Everitt. 

Aa/al,— Messrs. H. Wiltshire, J ohn Moon, H, Blaker, J ohn 
Marwick, D. E. Bester, L M. van Eooyen, Eev. Jas. Scott, A. von 
Levetzow, B. Croni]>ton, G. Lenchars, T. Bnrman, 0. Hosking, W. P. 
Clayton, W. W. Sykes. 

/ ‘Orange River Oolofiy — Messrs. 0. T. M. Wilcocks, G. McG. 
ston, W. J. Palmer, G. A. Uolbe. 

Rhodesia ‘ — Mr. E. A. Hnll. ’ 

Transvaal* — ^Messrs. H. E. Baily, W. H. Ponlteney, E. W. Hunt, 
Matt. Lochhead, Wm. Pott, J. van Alphem Jas. J. Shiith. 

The report of the Exeentive Committee having been read and 
adopted, replies to fesolntions passed at the last Conference received 
from the various South African Governments were then read by the 
Secretary: 
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At 11 a.in. His Excelknej the Administrator of Hatal (Sir Henry 
Bale) arrired, with His WorsJiip the Mayor of Durban; and; after n'el- 
eoiidiig tlieni.^ the President read his annual address^ as foilow^s: — 


PEESIDEXHS ADDEESS. 

GentlemeX; — I t is a pleasing duty to welcome you to tliiS; tlie 
Fifllr, Annual Conference of this Union wdiic-h has been held since the 
close of hostilities. The Union had been in existence for some time 
before the oiulireak of war, hut its sphere of operation was then much 
nmre limited than it now is. 

There has Ijeen some difficulty in fixing a date for the Conference 
wiiieli would suit all the Colonies wdiich are affiliated with, .the Uiiioii; 
and it has. oeeurred to me that it will he well for ns to decide upon 
some one month in the year during which our Conferences must he 
held ill the future. 

In reviewing the work of the past year, it is necessary for me to 
point out the conditions which have existed, and which have militated 
against the holding of meetings of your Executive Committee. As you 
all know, the period which has elapsed since our last Conference in 
Bloemfontein has lieen eh a rae termed by much political uncertainty, and 
this has reacted upon the work of our Union, and made it undesirable 
to attempt to hold our iisnal meetings. This condition of affairs has 
made it necessary for me, as President, as far as possible in cons.ulta- 
tion with the affiliated Unions, to take certain action which, under 
(ordinary conditions, would have required the sanction of a meeting of 
the Executive Committee. I hope, however, that any such nGcessary 
acdioii will meet with the approval of this Conference. The past year 
vein stand out in tlie history of South Africa, I fully helieve, as one 
of the most prominent landmarks in the pathway of our general pro- 
gress, and will he looked hack upon as one of the many turning points 
wliieli have led to the fuller development of our national life. 

I am safe in saying that the unification of our divided territories 
is one of the objects which ha^s animated those who, in the past, have 
taken an active interest in the work of this Union, and I feel that the 
cons.uminatioii of that ideal will give gratification to those who have 
toiled with us in the davs that are gone. We have, during the past 
year, Imen constantly on the tiptoe of expectation, anrl there have been 
times when we have feared that it was imnossible to find a basis of 
settlement which would meet the diveivsihed needs of the parties in- 
terested, and it is with thankfulness that we are able to look back to- 
day upon a settlement which has been achieved through that spirit of 
generous eorapromise, which has looked lieyoud the individual desire, 
to the general good of all South Afiica. It is to that self-same spirit, 
gentlemen, that we must look for the realisation of the ideals which 
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Nve iiave >s,et before us iii respect of our common South African agri- 
culture. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that^ in spite of these peculiar 
conditions,, the year now past has^ on the whole^ been one of progress.. 
Many of the suggestions which we have made have been favourably re- 
ceived by the Governments concerned;, and in some instances laws have 
been framed to meet the needs which we have pointed out. Broader 
views, are animating our farm life, and there is a very general striving 
alter what, only a short time ago, would have been regarded as IJtopian. 
^iNo one who has visited the leading shows in our various Colonies can 
luive failed to be struck with the very general improvement in the live 
stock, in our ^vool, and in the products of our cultivated areas=, wdiile 
the spirit of inquiry and enterprise which is permeating the farming 
community in every Colony is one of the most hopeful signs of oiir age.. 

Taking the Colonies as a whole, it may be safely said, that develop- 
ment is taking place on every hand. It is true that the wine farmers- 
of the Cape are passing through a period of very severe depression,, 
which demands onr practical sympathy, and which should lead to i he 
suggestion of remedies by this Conference for its removal. It is equally 
true that the stock-farmers of Natal have suffered very severely in eon- 
uei'tion with the scourge of East Coast Fever, and it is the duty of this 
Conference to suggest means wdiereby this unfortunate but pluek}’'' 
(folony may be assisted, under a united Government, by its more for- 
tunate neighbours,, in the complete eradication of this terrible plaguq. 
In spite of all This, the liberal rains which have fallen thronghout 
the -whole of South Africa have given to us a year of phenomenal 
crops ; our stock is improving in quality and increasing in nuinbers,. 
our exports are going up by leaps and bcuncls, our scientifie men are 
discovering preventives and remedies for our stock diseases, edueational 
facilities are being extended, and the vast areas of South Africa are 
being linked together by railway, postal, and telephonic systems. But 
l;etter than all this, there is growing np in onr midst a national spirit 
which will find its truest and best express, ion in that feeling of rnrduar 
interdependence which must result from our common interests. Alis- 
trust is giving wuiy before the onward march of an ever-growing nmtnal 
confidence, wliieh is based upon a more intimate understanding of each 
oiher^s circumstances. 

The financial crisis, following naturally in the wake of a devastat- 
ing wur, has set men thinking, and wu are beginning to come to a 
truer knowledge of our actual eonditious than we have ever before 
possessed. .Adversity is a hard schoolmaster, which teaches useful los-- 
sons that are too' often 'negleeted in times of prosperity. We are he- 
giiining to see the folly of depending upon the producers of other 
coiuitries for^ ^t^^^ very mecessaries of our daily life, and have set our-^ 
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selves to the work of remedying the disgraeeM condition oi ailaii's 
which existed only a very short time agO;, with the I'esuit tliat onr im- 
port of articles which can he locally produced are diminishing from 
month to month. It is Avell that some credit for this wek-()nie iiiiprove- 
meiit should he given to Sir Pieter Bam and his earnest hand o:l co- 
workers wdio form the members of the South African i\hiti()itai Ijnioii, 
Whether there sliould not he a closer connection betw'een tliat l iiityn 
and our own is a question wdiieh might well occupy the earnest atten- 
tion of this Gonference. 

Cape wool^ feathers, grain, and fruit arc increasingly heeoming a 
part and parcel of the imports of European countries, and, geiie rally 
speaking, are wnniiing for themselves a sure pdaee in tiro [uihlie fa\'oiir. 

The Orange Eiver Colony, wdrose delegates we specially welcome 
to this Conference, is coming to the front tvith its. iiorses, its jnaixe, 
.and its sheep, rvlileh latter are increasing by tboiisaiuls every year, and 
tlie wool from tliese sheep, as the result of careful liandling and cotii- 
hined shipinents to tlie European markets, is rapidly acquiring a very 
]no:mmeiit place in the estimation of the manufacturer. I am informed 
that an official of the Agricultural Department of that Colony is. now 
in Europe, and that he is commissioned to spend some thousands of. 
pounds in the purchase of pedigree cattle for the improvement of tlie 
local stock. Large quantities of Free State butter are being already 
sold in the Transvaal, and the influx of better dairy stock will render 
it more necessary for progressive Transvaal dairy farmers to neglect 
no opportunity of holding their own. 

Natal, in spite of the heavy blov/s from which she has suffered, 
is still peopled by a race of farmers who do not know what it is to be 
beaten, and wdio are ever ready to experiment with new crops, and to 
adopt new methods for the development of their agricultural iiidustry. 
They will yet show to the rest of South Africa what can he done by 
more in ten cultivation and the careful selection and marketing of 
their numerous products. 

to encourage an increase of her farming 
population, and a class of settler is being attracted to that eountiy who 
vs possessed of xip-to-date ideas^ and who, given favoiirahle eonditions 
of tenure, wdll yet make bis mark in the agricultural world of South 
Africa. Much money ha*9 been invested in the purchase of valuable 
pedigree stock, the beneficial results of which will be shortly seen in 
the general improvement which is hound to take place. It is a pleasure 
to me to welcome their delegates to this ConfeTence. 

An Agrieultiu'al Department has heen estAlished iii the Portu- 
guese Colony of Mozambique, and Mr. Barrett and his staff of experts 
have already done much in the directioii of laying a solid foundation 
“Upon which a permanent industry will sooner or later be raised. This 
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■very real progres.s is largely attnbiLtal-le to the praetical syiiipatliy and 
the energy oi* His Excellency Major Ereire d’Anilradey the Governor- 
General oi; this wondroiisly fertile Province. In the midst of much 
oppo'sitioiij Loth locally and in Portugal itself^ he has set himself to 
develop the agrieulturai resources of the , territory under his adminis- 
tration^ and his efforts are now in a fair way of being crowned with 
, sLieces,s. 

In the Transvaal a sympathetic Government has taken up the 
"work so ably begun under the Crown Colony regime, and has spared 
no effort to promote the best interests of the farmer. A splendid 
laboratory, equipped with all the latest scientilic iiistnmients, ably 
.stalled, and under the control of the Governrnent Bacteriologist, Dr. 
A. Theiler, C.M.G., who is now representing this Union at the Inter- 
national A^eterinary Conferenee in the Hague, takes the lead in the 
work of investigating the stock diseases from w'^liieh South Africa suf- 
fers so severely, and the triumph of science over rlisease is well illus- 
trated in the fact that out of 12,000 mules inoculated against horse- 
sickness less than tlu'ee per cent, succumbed during the nnnsiijilly try- 
ing epidemic of last season. It is hoped that cluriug the present year 
the possibility of immunising horses against this devastating disease 
will be estalffished iDeyond the shadow of a doubt. Exports are increas- 
ing, while the imports of agricultural products* are rapidly clecreasing. 
Flocks and herds are multipljdng, and are rapidly improving in quality. 
An Agrieulturai College, capable of aeeomiuodating some fifty students, 
was recently opened, and the schoolmaster is abroad in the land, in 
the shape of able experts^, who are giving of their best in the estab- 
lishment of a sueees.sful industry. I hope I shall not be charged with 
self-conceit if I quote the words of your former President and say that 
^^ffhe Transvaal is taking the lead in South Africa in matters agricul- 
tural/^ Prevsuniing that this be true, may I urge upon this Conference 
to see to it that there be no levelling dowm. of our ideals to the agTi- 
' cultural conditions which may prevail in less, favoured Colonies, but 
that there be a determined effort made to level all up to the ideals 
"Which “we, as a Conferenee, have set before us. 

I feel that I should fail in the discharge of my duty as President 
'of this Union did I not publicly state what I know is the honest con-’ 
viction of every farmer here present that the general agricultural pros- 
'perity of South Africa is, very largely due to the enthusiastic and prac- 
tical sympathy of His Excellency the Earl of Selborne, His Majesty’s 
’High Commissioner for South Africa; and I am sure that I voice your 
sentiments when I express the hope that he may long be spared to ns 
'in his capacity as ^The farmeris friend?^ 

Snch is a brief and very iraperf^eet sketch of some of the happen- 
:ings in the farming worid of South AM which have characterised 
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the past year^ aiidj if 1 be allowed to make use ol an Irisliism^ I 
tvould characterise this sketch as '"a looking back into futurity;'' for 1. 
lake it that past progress is but the earnest of future deveiopiiieiits 
vdiicli are now brought ivithin the range of practical farming. 

Among possible deYelojtnients 1 can but inention a few: Ifirst and; 
foremost is the necessity for strengthening tlie position of this Union.. 
This is a natural outcome of the political developments which are tak- 
ing p’ace. As I understand the po.sition, the agricultural interests of 
each Prowiice of South Africa will be largely entrusted to its Pro- 
vincial Council, while the Central Parliament will exercise oversiglit: 
in eonnoction with such matiers as are of an inter-Provincial character.. 
This being the ease, it is more than ever necessary that tlie local Unions' 
now existing should become niueh more active than tlicy at present 
are, and that, where such Unions do not exist, steps should at once- 
be taken for their formation. These local Unions should have their 
fmaneiies in every district of the Colony concerned, thus forming a 
complete network of aelive memhers hent upon improving the prevail- 
ing eouditions of farming life. We must cease to distinguish between 
the spheres of a so-called Agricultural Society and a Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, and must realise the truth that ^die that is for us is not against' 
iirj.” Much valuable time has already been wasted in this direction, and 
if there he any justification for the statement tlmt the aims of the one- 
].)ody do not include the aims of the other, this must be remedied by 
the framing of a constitution which will be sufficiently elastic to make- 
use of any man or any body of men who, in however small a degree, . 
are anxious to |3romote the progress of South African farming. Such 
lf^eal Unions having been formed, and their brandies’ establisherl, we. 
must s,ee to it that this Union, by virtue of the intelligence, the energy,, 
and the influence of its members, shall become such a power in out* 
united country as to he recognised as the ^T^arliament of Soutdi Afri^^ 
farmers.” It should be a body to which can be referred, for impartial 
consideration and settlement, any of the many points which must arise 
in the future; and which win concern the welfare of agriculturists 
throughout South Africa, There musf he a well-informed central- 
office, wffiieh can readily come into toneh with -the Government which 
will administrate the affairs of South Africa as a wiiole, and its Execu- 
tive Committee, wiiile small in numbers, must consist of picked men - 
wiio.are in a position to devote boih their intelligence and their time 
TO furthering the Avork cf the Union. Great care will need’ to be exer- 
cised in -securing that the memhers of the Executive are kept in the-' 
closest touch wdth the Unions to which they belong, and that they 
adeqiiatelv represent the progresrive and intelligent opinion of their ^ 
constitu Gilts. Tflie wdll necessitate the remodelling of our constitution.^ 
so as to bring it into harmony with the changing requirements of thft‘' 
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.times. It will also necessitate the increase of our annual iueonie/ so 
•that the proposals* made may be properly , carried out. Some amend- 
inents of the Constitution have been suggested in a draft which has 
been prepared for the consideration of this Conference^ and it is hoped 
that before we rise we shall have laid a foundation upon which a super- 
strueture of a permanently beneficial character will be reared. 

The aim of our Union should be to improve very materially the 
social^ educational, and the commercial aspects of our conimon farm 
■life. Lack of time prevents, me from dealing at any great length with 
tliese questions, but I wish to emphasise the fact that oiir district 
Unions should aim at improving our social conditions on the lines wJiieh 
have been so successfully followed in America and Canada, wiiere the 
farmers^ guilds have entirely changed the ordinary conditioiiB of farm 
life. We must learn to know each other by realising that it is our duty 
to help each other. As regards education, it is pleasing to find that, in 
7three of the existing Colonies, Agricultural Colleges have been estab- 
lished. Q-ood work has been done by two of these institutions ; that of 
the Transvaal is still in its swaddling clothes, but we have hopes that it 
will become a sturdy competitor with, those already in the field. This 
is good as far as it goes, but it does not go far enoiigli, and I am noi; 
yet convinced that it baffles the wit of man, least of all South .African 
man, to devise a scheme, which will naturally be of sIoav growth, wliereby 
i:he staff of the most elementary country school will Ije equipped for the 
teaching of the rudimentary principles of agriculture to those whose 
future prosperity will depend so largely upon the possession of that 
■^dmowledge'^^ which, in the truest sense of the ■word, ffls power. I am 
not disposed to minimise the difficulties which I know exist, but I am 
fully convinced that -we shall never solve the problem by ^‘shying” at it. 
A colloquialism, well understood by most of you, best expresses my mean- 
ing, ‘^Uns moet Avoeir^ In respect of the commercial side of our life, much 
might be said, did time permit. The great need is that, with increasing 
quantities, there should be a corresponding quality attaching to our pro- 
• duets. Our horses, while serving most excellently the purposes for wliieh 
they were originally bred, have largely been superseded by the railway 
and the motor car, but there yet remains a most profitable market in the 
supply of remounts for military purpos.es; of riding horses for those who 
prefer the sensation of bestriding a graceful and sensitive living animal 
to the smell of petiol and the rattling of the gear of a motor car, and for 
1 hose who, in our larger towms, will, we hope, long continue to take a 
,|pride in a spanking pair of carriage horses, the embodiment of vigorous 
life, and beautiful action. The day ot the patient ox has not yet passed 
•‘away, and I am of opinion that the best type of Af ricander will never be 
superseded for many farm and draught purposes, but in respect of dairy 
:.and slaughter cattle, many of us have a long way to travel before we 
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e;in Jiope tc talce our .legitimate piace among the fetoek-fariiiers oi otliev; 
eoimtries. To this end means must be devised whereby the seciij-ing oi 
a good qinlity ot s.ire must be bi’ouglit witliiii tlie reacli of the ordiiiar}’ 

, farmer, means of, co-ope ration, and oi: deferred payments to Govern- 
ment Stud Farms. , , . . , ; . 

Our siieep are rapidly improving, botli in nunihers and (]iiaiity, ])iit 
there is still inneh to lie accomplished beiore we sludl attain to tlie posi- 
tion which lias been reached by many Australian breeders. We have, so 
t'ar, done very little in the direction of producing a sheep whose value 
for slaughter purposes will repay the farmer, and have been content to 
feed ourselves and our customers with .mutton of a very questionable' 
character. We shall soon have a large surplus over and above local re- 
quirements, and slnill have to find a foreign market which will deinarid 
ihe best which we can pi-odiice. The shameful wastage connected with 
mir wool industry is one upon which T prefer not to speak, except to say 
tliat iii['erio]*iry in qiialii.v, negligence in handling, and the prevalence of ' 
'Scab in our flocks, probably mulct us in a los< of hundreds of t'lioiisands 
of pounds per annum. 

The world^s markets are open to us so far as our cereals are con- 
cerned, and I believe we shall yet see the day when, by means of deeper 
ploughing, adequate cultivation, and the use of fertilisers, we shall 0(?- 
cupy no mean position in tlie cereal markets of other countries. Wo 
shall need to urge upon our Governments the necessity of erecting- 
spacious central storehouses, where maize can be graded, and delivered 
to the docks in a dry eoiidition, s,o as to prevent a repetition of what has 
recently taken place in this town, and we must also see that sufficient 
aecommodaiion is provided by the shipping companies, in their vessels,, 
so tliat there may be no needless delay in reaching Fnropean markets. 
The discovery of a rust-proof wheat, which is hound to come, will render • 
large areas in South Africa exceedingly valuable. 

Fodder crops axe, to a very large extent, but slightly cultivated, and 

are still contented, in certain aceas, with the very dangerous ami 
wasteful custom of trekking to wuiiter veld, thus spreading disease, and 
•producing breeds of animals never continue in one stay,” and wdio,. 
if they arc to live, must acquire immunity from the diseases of the Mgli,, 
Aho lqv% and the middle veld. 

We need to encourage ihe establishment of local industries, wdiich 
’Shall be protected from the ^Tlumpiiig” system which now enables foreign 
inanufactiirers to dispose of their surplus products in South xifrica, at 
prices belo\v those realised in the countries where their factories exist, 
for the express purpose of crushing out of existence any newdy-establisheffi 
local industry. Such industries will mean a large increase in population, 
wdiieh population wdll need to be supplied with the necessaries of life ah 
prices far below those which now^ prevail. Thus the solution of tfe 
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economic problem lies in the hands of those whom we represent^ and will 
be found ni the adoption ot' those methods which will double^ or even 
treble^ our output,, at a sliglitly increased cost. 

Tlie fruit industr}' is one, the potentialities of which we have barely 
begun to realise, and the day is not far distant when our fruit products 
will liiid a ready sale upon the largest European markets. All this will 
necessitate the exercise of individual industry and skill, and an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. It also implies the conversion of railway ad- 
iininistratious, and the goveruing bodies of shipping companies to that 
exercise of practical sympathy ivitii the farmer Avliich is now so sadly 
lacking. Failure in this branch of industry c.innot be laid sole!}' at the 
door of tlie farmer. 

Stock diseases must be fcughl, and no Government wnll discliarge its 
proper functions so long as it fails to make provision for the fullest and 
most coipipetent modern research. 

Our vast stores of rain water must be conserved, and we must see 
to it that our most fertile valleys are not annually denuded of the rich 
deposits of soil which are now being carried to the sea. 

Home industries must be fostei'ed, so that our rural population may 
learn to supply tliemselves Avith many articles A\'liicli are tioav imported 
froTii elseAvliere. Even thouaii such industries cannot be run at a profi-t, 
tlioy Avill eflihct a A'ery considerable saviiig in household expenditure, 

We need a live nev'spaper, which should reach the home of every 
progressive farmer, and whicli would supplement the very excellent work 
of our agricultural journals, and become the indispensable eonipanion of 
all Av ho are striving to improve the conditions of rural life. 

To sum my remarks in brief, I would say that w^e need higher ideals, 
a more determined purpose, and that united endeavour which will bring 
t o pass the ]3rosperity of our nation, two -thirds of Avhom are inhabitants 
of rural areas; and Avhich wdl make of South Africa a happy and peace- 
ful home for all lier stalAvarr. sons, and her devoted daughters. 

THE ADMIHISTEATOHS ADDRESS, 

His Excellency the Administrator then addressed the Conference. 
Tie said he appreciated very highly the honour done him in asking him 
Ho open the Conference, and he then referred to the spirit of optimism 
which had characterised the Presidents address. 

He Avculd like to speak to them as brother South Africans — (ap- 
plause) — and brother farmers — -(renewed applause) ^because he hoped 
that in his old ago be would revert to the land and become a farmer. 
(Applause.) Sir Henry MeCallum, in opening their first Conference in 
Maritzburg some years since, recognised with prophetic eye that such 
meetings as the^e were preparatory steps towards Union. They all 
knew what stage of Union thfey had now reached, and it rested Avith them 
and Avith oihers concerned in the prosperity of South Africa to consuin-' 
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mate that Union, and make it a great success. (Applause.) He had 
no doubt that the great develcpments to Mdiich reference had been inade^ 
and others they had in their inind^’s eye, would be outdistanced by future 
developments, which would make South Africa a great agricultural 
-eoimtry. Oo-operation between various classes of the coininunit}y and 
the various parts of South Africa, should be encouraged, because it would 
ill become them to think that one part of the community could get on 
without the other. Commerce and agriculture were dependent on eaeli 
■other, and not hostile. They ought to remember the old quotation, tliat 
the goldsmith encouraged the carpenter, and the carpenter encouraged 
the goldsmith, and so the farmer should encourage the export merchant 
in the latter's efforts to distribute the produce of the laud, and he (the 
speaker) loiew that the merchant in town would encourage the agrieuh 
iiirist. AVlieii he was a member of Parliament lie found that, while other 
bodies were united, the farmers when they asked for legislation nevei* 
knew what tfiey wanted — (laughter) — and when a farmers' Bill came 
before tlie House it used to be said, '^OL, we will leave this to the farmers: 
let them %lit it out.” (Laughter.) Hacl the farmers been iinitecl they 
would probably have given Parliament in his day a very great deal of 
trouble. (Laughter and applause.) He ventured to suggest that the 
farmers should confine their fighting to their Conferences and present a 
solid front when they applied to Parliament for legislation — (hear, hear, 
and applause) — knowing exactly what they wanted, and he was sure they, 
would find Parliament sympathetic — and if they did not, they would be 
able, by foice of numbers, to compel Parliament to do what was wanted. 
(Applause.) He was not advising them as Administrator — (laughter) 

- — but ratlier, as he hoped tc become, as a farmer himself — (renewed 
laughter and applause) — and he trusted that when he got back to Maritz- 
burg Ministers would not find fault with him for having disclosed some 
of the secrets of Parliamentary procedure (Laughter.) 

It was quite right to ask Government assistance in the way of facili- 
ties for transport, exportation, establisbineiit of * agricultural colleges, and 
m on; but at the same time he trusted that there would be no relaxing 
or discouraging of that individual effort without which there could be no 
great progress. (Applause.) There was sometimes a danger, especi- 
ally in modern times, of trusting too much to the Govexnment to do 
work which the people should do for themselves. They should remember 
the lessons of the past, and how little help the pioneers of South Africa 
got from the Government, and how much they vrere able to accomplish, 
notwithstanding difficulties and discouragement. By patient effort, and 
bj earnest seeking, present-day farmers would overcome the many diffi- 
culties they had to contend with and would not only attain material 
success, but would also acquire those qualities which made for true 
manhoocl. 
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[Speaking of the matter oi teaching elenientary agriculture in the 
.schools of the country, His Excellency said he was very imieh struck witii 
the suggestion that, in tlieii* schools, even in their primary schools, they 
. sliouid endeavour to get pupils at an early age to specialise. He thought 
it laid been a great mistake that a good deal of their education had been 
imparted without any direct reference to the future occupation of the 
scholar. He was quite certain tiiat no difficulties would be experienced 
in giving special instiuction in aagriculture io. the same manner as was 
at present done with regard to certain commercial subjects. In certain 
other Colonies of the Empire instruction was given in elenientary agri- 
culture. The time was not far distant for the establishment of a Central 
Veterinary College for South Africa — (applause) — and any teachers or 
methods imported from oversea therefor should certainly be supplemented 
by those available locally, because in South Africa they had diseases 
which were not found in otlier parts of the world, and it would be wise 
to benefit by local experience. It would be a good thing if they could 
also establish a travelling scholarship in one of their agriculturai eoE 
'leges, similar to the travelling scholarships awarded in English 
■ Universities. 

Eef erring to the desirability of making use of what many fanners 
in South Africa regaided at present as waste products. Sir Henry said 
there were no ^Vaste*' products: the waste products, so-called, could be 
utilised for industrial purposes. They were not, as a rule, economieal 
in the use of mechariical appliances, in the use of Nature, and in the 
/use of the refuse of their farms. There could be no doubt that in the 
United States of America the principle of making the best use of by- 
products had been thorough!}^ recognised, as illustrated in the case of 
cotton, the by-products of which were found to be of extreme yalue. 
The time would probabl}’' come in South Africa when farmers would pro- 
vide winter feed for their sheep, instead of shifting them about from one 
place to another. 

With regard to the natives. His Excellency thought some effort 
should foe made to teach them to be more economical in their methods 
^of agriculture' and they should not be encouraged to remain in idleness 
when they had done the small amount of farming in the year necessary 
for their own requirements. They wanted to teach the natives to become 
bigger producers than they were and to help them in the building up of 
an export trade. ^ 

It was important that South Africa should be able to supply such 
: a large quantity of m.aize that the European markets would be able to 
• depend upon this country for large supplies. He had heard it suggested 
that they could not get a raaiket for one of their Natal products because 
the supply was limited. Well, they must increase the supply — (ap- 
'plause) — and what they exported should be of good quality and 
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tliorouglily graded. Tiiej snonld take full advanta-ge of tlie very able- 
experts prcvided by the various GoYerinaeiits^ and lie did not tlrink it 
would be well to ignore tlie advice of tliese experts, because it was easier 
to lose than to gain markets^ and if once a market lie gained everytiiing. 
possible slxoiild lie clone to retain it. 

His Ex'eellency praised i.lie work of ihe experiment farnis^, and con- 
cluded by exhorting all classes and races to sink their diiferences and 
work togetlier to make South Africa the fairest jewel in the Imperial 
Grown. (Applause.) 

Mr. C. Lt. Lee (Cape Colony) proposed a hearty vote of tlianks to 

His Excellency the Administrator for his attendance and address., which 

was unanimously adopted. 

The Mayor of Durban extended, on behalf of the burges^^es,, a hearty 
welcome to the delegates, and expressed the hope that their Congress, 
w'uiild be a success. Their deliberations were taking place at an eventful, 
period in the liistory of Sontli Africa. They were all looking for some' 
sign w^ith regard to the fuiure policy of the country — some indication as- 
to what would occur in the near future. He ventured to think that 
.many eyes tvere turned towards that Conference, because agricultural 
conferences, as he knew from experience, devoted a considerable time tO' 
political subjects—pevhaps a little too much. They would be closely 
watched, and the results of their deliberations woul^ have a great in- 
fluence on the policy for the future of South Africa. It therefore be- 
hoved them to recognise their responsibilities, and he knew' he could leave' 
it there. He trusted that the sta}’ ol the delegates in Durban would be- 
a pleasant one. (Applause.) 

x\,vote of thanks having been accorded the Mayor, His Worship then 
left, aceomponied hy the Administrator. 

MAIZE EXTORT, 

The minutes of the previous Conference having been confirnied, 

Mr. Pott (TraiiBYaal) asked leave to withdraw Resolutions Nos. 9,. 
52, 54 and 55, substituting the follo.wuiig resolution therefor:— 

/^(l) That it is conBidered essential that all mealies for export be 
graded as to size before being bagged by farmers. 

^^(2) That sufficient trained inspectors he appointed by Government 
to inspect as to quality and coiidftion all mealies giinranteed graded as 
to size, upon delivery of same at raihvay stations and only passed parcels 
get benefit of export rate. 

>‘■(3) That the Eaihvay must provide sheds at all stations where a 
reqiiireGl minimum of mealies is guaranteed for railage hy farmers, storage 
for export mealies to be free for time required for inspection and railage- 
■only. ■ . ^ ,4-; ’ 

‘‘■(4) Thai export rate of railage be granted only to nearest port to* 
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receiving station unless Eailway Authorities or an organising officer (to- 
be appointed) find it advantageous to send it to a furtlier port. 

^'(5) That Government appoint an organising officer to receive 
estimates of mealies coming forward for sliipinenfi wiio sliould be in. 
touch with farmers, shippers, Eailway Department and shipping com- 
panies and co-ordinate and regulate the railage and shipping. 

“‘(6) That Government be asked to endeavour to make it a condi- 
tion when placing the mail contract or other Government contracts^ that 
^shipping companies quote a rate for mealies and Kafir corn which will 
not be altered without three jnonths' previous notice and after discussion 
of same between shipping companies and Government. 

‘‘('7) That Goveriiinent organising officer considers cuid, reports to- 
Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union aud to each Agricultural Uiiiun 
separately, how best to attain shipment in bulk, and wliat would be neces- 
sary to be done by Eailway, Port and Shipping Authorities to carry 
,;this out. 

'T8) That tlie Agent-General be asked to report to lieadciiiartem 
here upon shipments delivered in Europe. 

‘''A9) That Agents-Generai be asked to cable at regular loeriods to 
papers here, official prices of South African mealies on the European 
market. 

‘‘■'(10) That railage charges be iiiufonn to ail ports and cover load- 
ing and otlier port charges.'’ 

Mr. Van Alphen asked^ with reference, to paragraph 1, how the 
farmer was going to grade his mealies, when he often sent them in small,, 
varied lots? He referred also to the difficulties storekeepers in the’ 
country would meet with in endeavouring to grade and forward the 
various classes of mealies bought up by them. As regards the mail con- 
tract, he was not in favour of the movePs proposition in this respect. 
Witli regard to paragraphs 8 and 9, he suggested the appointment of <\ 
commercial agent for South Africa 

The Hon. W, F. Clayton (Ratal) suggested that the Governmeut 
be asked to establish a central depot, to be worked by farmers’ unions om 
CQ-operative prinei])les. He moved, as an amendment, the original 
iEesolution Ro. on the agenda paper, viz .: — " ; 

^^That tins Conference urge upon the various South Afrieaii 
Governments the necessity of providing suitable control depots for th%- 
reception and grading of cereals destined for export, and establishing 
warehouses capable of containing large quantities of graded grain, ready 
for shipment, at short notice.’’ 

Mr. Hunt did not think that Eesolrtion Ro. 52 could be moved as 
an amendment; What Mr. Pott wanted to do was to save the farmer 
from himself. ‘ Buyers had been sent out by English houses, wffio pur- 
chased grain from farmers to be delivered within a few weeks. This^ 
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accounted largely for the railage of wet mealies which had been a feature 
of this year’s export trade. 

Col. Leiicdiars, by permission^ added Besolution hTo. 9 . of the agenda 
.paper to the amendment mo^■ed by Mr, Clayton^ as follows: — 

"^"I'hat this Conference urge all the G-overnmeiits of South Africa to 
take steps to secure that the charge for the shipment of cereals^ and their 
products^ be reduced to the level originally granted in respect of niaizef’ 

Mr. Bidler addressed the Conference by special request. In t!ie 
■course of his remarks^ he pomted out the necessity for the standardisa- 
tion of types. He considered that standard samples should be in iiie 
'possession of all tiie graders at the various South African portsy and by 
the railway administrations, in order that all grades of one description 
might be of the same standard of excellence at all the ports. He con- 
sidered that grain should he sold on its own merits. There was a lot 
■of maize graded T.A.Q. which was nothing but rnbbish. If maize were 
sold on its own merits this would not injure the reputation of oiir maize, 
since Canada shipped large quantities of rubbish wheat, but tliis did not 
do any damage to Canada’s reputation as a wheat-producing country. 

Mr. Pott, in reply to a question, said that he submitted his resolu- 
tions to the President of the Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce, and 
Mr. Keeling, a prominent exporter, and they both said that there was 
•nothing in the resolutions antagonistic to their interests. 

The amendments moved by Mr. Clayton and Col. Leuchars were 
^carried. 

EDIJCATIOHAL. 

Mr. W.' P. Clayton (Natal) moved: — 

^^That this Conference strongly urge upon all South African Gov- 
'exnments the necessity for the teaching of the rudiments of agriculture 
to children attending country -schools.'^ 

Mr. C. G. Lee moved as an amendment: — 

‘^‘^That, in the opinion of this Conference, the time has arrived for 
fostering a greater love for and interest in rural life. With a view 
to secure this object, the Conference recommends, to the various South 
African Governments the introduction of nature study into all schools. 
Further, this Conference strongly urges the introduction into certain 
schools of a course of technical agricultural training, practical as well 
as theoretical, such course to be an optional one and to be uniform in 
principles in all schools adopting it in South Africa. The different 
educational departments in South Africa to decide upon the standard 
upon which such a course shall first b^ introduced. This Conference 
is of opinion that Institutes -should be opened for training teachers 
to take up the work of teaching nature study, together with agricultural 
courses " 
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Mr. Lee said that the tendency oi' modern education was, to bringr 
about an efflux of population from the rural districts to the towns. 
Whilst the growth of the towns was desirable^, it was also desirable 
that as many men and women as possible should be induced to settle • 
on the land. This, could be very Miaterially aided by the introduction 
of rudimentary agricultural education into the eouiitry schools. He- 
recognised^ however^, that teachers were needed, and for the purpose 
of providing for the fulfilment of this want he had included in his re- 
solution provision for the training of teachers upon the required lines. 

Mr. Yan Alphen seconded. 

Mr. B. E. S'awer said that during August of this year a special 
course had been provided for the benefit of school teachers, in order - 
that they might obtain instruction in nature -study vdth special re- 
ference to agricultural conditions. Modern agricnlture included a large 
number of seienees, and the farmer nowadays must have a scientific 
training to fit him for his work. There was a great gap between the 
iinvestigator and the farmer, and some means must be provided to- 
serve as. a link between the two. For this purpose they had their agri-- 
cultural journak, the newspapers, and the agricultural shows. 

511’. Hull (Eliodesia) said they must train up the youth to be a- 
proper scientific man. 

5ir. Biirtt-Davy said that in the Transvaal special agricultural 
courses were being given this year to teachers in some of the normal 
colleges, and gardens for the purposes of nature study were being started" 
by the teachers who have been through their courses. The Govern- 
ment had a larger scheme in mind, which it was hoped would be put 
into operation shortly. 

5Ir. E. W. Evans (Hatal) s,aid they must look ahead and train their 
ieaehers to give instruction in elementary agriculture in the future. 
This liad been eommenced in Natal and the Transvaal, but he thought 
that* a resolution such as Mr. Leek would serve as a useful guide to the* 
\arious Goyernments for the provision of agricultural education upon 
uniform lines throughout South Africa, whilst it would also give some * 
idea as to what is really required. 

5Ir. Hunt said that they must get both boys and girls intermted 
in farm life, in order to keep them on the land. ^ - 

5Ir. McDermott (Cape Colony) said that in his Colony the difficulty 
was to fit in agricultural instruction '^ith an already overloaded course 
of ordinary school study. The Education Department hoped to over- 
come this diffieulty by pfovrdihg' an interes.ting rural reader, dealing 
in an elementary way with all the various branches of agricultiiral' 
science. A point which should be thought of was the fact that all tlio- 

of a school were not necessarily going to become farmers. 

Mr. Moon (Natal) pointed out that the maiority of the fanners- 
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■of Ills Colony made lawyers and clerks of their sons instead of making 
iliem fanneis. 

Mr. Clayton withdrew his resolution in favour of Mr. Lee’s amend" 
rment. 

Mr. Lee''’s amendment was carried. 

EAILWAY MATTEES. 

Bates oh Eertilisebs^ etc. 

Eev. Jas. Scott (Natal) moved the re-affirmation of the following 
lesolntion : — 

^’^That this Union deems it urgently desirable that the rates now 
prevailing upon South African railw’ays,, in respect of fertilisers, f ene- 
rng material, and articles such as grain bags, etc., needed for the export 
of agricultural produce, should he reduced to the_ lowest possible level.^^ 

Mr. C. G. Lee (Cape) suggested that the Eailway Administrations 
be asked to carry fertilisers, etc., at a rate that would just cover cost. 

Mr. Salmon, representing the Natal Government Eailways, said 
that the rates on the goods mentioned were particularly low, and in 
particular he did not think a lower maize rate could be found any- 
where else in thv? v'orld. 

Mr. 0. H. Mitchell (Natal) moved that the resolution stand down. 

As an amendment is was moved that the resolution he withdrawn, 
:and this was accordingly agreed to. 

Mr. A. W. Hunt (Transvaal) moved: — 

Live Stoor Traihs. 

^^That it is necessary that fast live stock trains should be run from 
'Various centres to Johannesburg on certain fixed days in each week.^h 

Mr. Baily seconded. 

Eev. Jas. Scott moved as an amendment:— 

‘Yhat it is iieeessar}- that fast live stock trains should he run from 
various centres to Johannesburg and other centres when traffic war^- 
rants s,iich a course, and that these trains he run on certain advertised 
■ -days.’^ 

Mr. Hunt wnthdrew his resolution in favour of Mr. SeotEs amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ScotEs resolntion was carried. 

Mr. Eoulteney (Transvaal) moved:— 

the various railway systems of South Africa he approached 
with a view to securing the same privilege for the staffs of monthly 
.lagri-niliurai papers, such as the Farmers* Adwcaiey The 8 A. Agricul- 
. d-tiTisP afhd Siochi Breeder j The 8. A. Warmers* JowfMly etc., as are granted 
to the staffs of daily and weekly papers when travelling m the interests^ 
‘Ol such papers.^^ 
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Tile Secretary explained^ upon request^ that certain newspapers in 
the Transvaal were given special travelling facilities; but .sncli facilities 
were not given to agricultural papers. He also stated tliat agricultural 
papers were carried by post at specially low rates. 

The resolution ivas carried. 

Mr. Baiiy (Transvaal) moved: — 

‘^‘Tbat returned empties of a reeognis,ed sort for sending fowls; 
butter; eggS; etc.; be sent free of charge by the raihvay.^' 

Mr. Baiiy agreed to the addition of the words ‘Vine cases.'’^ 

Mr. Hunt (Transvaal) said the passing of the resolution would in- 
volve the defeating of iheir owm ends,; a small charge should be made 
in order to get their ‘“'Tmpties^^ back. A¥hen ‘^Tetnrned empties’^ were 
not charged for by the railways they were very often lost. He moved 
■as an amendment the substitution of the words the lowest possible 
rate^^ for ‘^Tree of charge.^^ 

Eev. Mr. Scott (Natal) moved as further amendment that empties 
be returned on payment of a registration fee. 

Mr. Baiiy wdthdrew his resolution in favour of Mr. HunEs amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Salmon (Natal Government Eailways,) said that when they 
■carried empties free they had truck-loads of all sorts of rubbish to re- 
turn to consignors; and when a charge was imposed this rubbish fell 
•off considerably in quantity. 

Mr. Hosking (Natal) moved that empties be carried at the same 
rate in other Colonies as in Natal. 

Mr. Hnnt^s resolution was carried. 

Mr. W. M. Strnben (Transvaal) moved: — 

“That railway rates on artificial manures be reduced to a minimum.^^ 

Mr. Hunter (Transvaal); in seconding; pointed out that the ap- 
plication of artificial fertilisers resulted in larger yields of crops such 
as mealieS; which meant more work for the railways. 

The Eev. Mr. Scott (Natal) remarked that mineral phosphates ex- 
isted in many parts of Natal and probably in other parts of the siih« 
■continent; and he had much pleasure in siTpporting the resolution as 
it would considerably benefit the fertiliser industry of the Colony and 
so help to lessen the imports of fertilisers from abroad. 

Mr. Marwick s.aid that it would certainly not benefit the railway 
to the extent supposed; as mealies were Being carried at a very low rate. 

The resolution was carried. 

“DtrMPING” 

Mr. Hunter (Transvaal) moved : — 

“That in the interest of South African manufacturers whO; in 
many eajseS; employ local agricultural products it is necessary that a 
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kw be framecl to prevent the “cluinping" of goods, manufactured over-- 
sea within Sontli African territories at prices below those charged in 
the ordinary course of wholesale trade in the countries where such 
goods are maniifaetured.'^ 

Mr. Blaker seconded. He said a young Colony needed protection 
against "hliiinpmg''^ of goods from oversea. 

Mr. Van Alphen said that if South Africa was compelled to pro- 
duce, by a 'System of protective duties, what it wanted, it would soon 
be a nourishing country. 

Sev. Mr. Scott opposed the resolution. He for his part welcomed' 
cheap goods from oversea. 

Mr. WilGoeks (O.E.C.) pointed out that bankrupt stocks, were often 
sent to this country from oversea, and that was a thing that certainly 
ought to be put a stop to. 

Mr. iNieholson said that when firms like Messrs. Lever Bros., Price,, 
'Hartley, etc., took to ‘^‘^duin.ping^^ their surplus stocks, in South Africa 
it was high time that the farmers of this country made their voices 
heard against such practices. If such firms would establish brandies 
in. South Africa upon honest, competitive, business lines he would wel- 
come them, but the ^^dumping” of surplus stocks should be put a stop to.. 

Mr. Lee thought the resolution, as worded, was rather vague. 
/‘^Agricultural produets^^ were referred to, but he asked, if the importa-' 
tiion of certain products in large quantities from abroad were stopped, 
whether South Africa was yet in a position to supply such products 
in sufficient quantities or the raw materials for manufacture. He 
thought the kgrieulttiral products/ should be specified. 

The mover, in reply, said that the object of the resolution was 
to prevent the diinijung of products from abroad in South Africa at 
prices that were lower than the wdiolesale prices for those pro dnetsi in 
the country of production. That was all he wanted— not protection r 
he would be the last man to get up and ask for wholesale protection.. 

The resolution was carried by 33 votes against 5. 

CAEEIAGB OP SEEDS. 

Mr. C. H. Mitchell (Natal)’ moved : — r 

^^That, seeing that the farmers of South Africa are largely de- 
pendent upon the agency of the parcels^ post for obtaining seeds, the 
rate for such packages containing imported seeds be placed on the- 
same level as that for’ South African agricultural produce."^^ 

Mr. Blaker seconded. 

The resolution was carried. 
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PUEITY OF SEEDS AYD FEETILISERS. 

Eev. Jas. Scott (Isiatal) moved to re-afflrm: — 

^'That this Conference eontimies to urge upon all South African 
Governments the neces,sity for the framing of a law which will assist 
in the securing of artificial fertilisers of standard quality^, and of seeds 
true to name, free from impurities^ and of good germinating power;, 
and that provision he made in such law for proper inspection of these 
goods 

Mr. McDermott (Cape) said that there was already a law in forca 
in the Cape Colony at least. 

Mr. Du Toit (Cape) explained the Cape law on the subject^ stating 
tiiat nierehantvS had the opportunity of registering their seeds as pos- 
sessing a certain standard of purity. 

Mr. Biirtt-Davy said that a law on somewhat similar lines had 
just been passed by the Transvaal. 

’ Mr. Evans (Natal) said that there was no law on the subject in 
force in Natal, hut the Department of Agriculture had been in the 
lialut for some years past of collecting samples of fertilis.ers from mer- 
chants, analysing them, and publishing the results of those analyses^ 
with prices, every year, as a guide to the farmer. 

]\Ir. Burtt-Davy said that a sample of Boer manna s.eed which he 
had tested this season contained 49,000 ^hnist-breede’' seeds; whilst a 
sample of paspalimi seed showed only 4 per cent, germination in 19 
days. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

S.A. CENTEAL SHOW. 

Mr. C. G. Lee (Cape Colony) moved: — 

^^That this Conference favourably considers the applicatioii of the 
Port Elizabeth Agrieiiltiiral Society for ilie holding of the first central 
South African Agricultural Show in that town.’^ 

He said the Port Elizabeth Agricultural Society was the first in 
South Africa to hold an annual agricultural show, and their action had 
been continued consistently- — 

Eev. Mr. Scott (Natal) seconded the motion. 

Mr. W. M. Brown (Cape) also bspoke in favour of the resolutioin 
holding that the Port Elizabeth Society w'as entitled to the honour 
from the fact of its being the oldest society in South Africa and the- 
biriJndace of agricultural societies. 

Mr. Poulteney (Transvaal), whilst acknowledging the claims of the 
Port Elizaheth Society as put forward by Mr. Lee and Mr. Brown, never- 
theless asked them if they thought Port Elizabeth was sufficiently centraL 
TTe thought a central show held at Port Elizabeth would be a failure, be* 
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cause of the geographical positioR of that place. He considered Johan- 
nesburg ^Yonld be the better place to hold the show. 

Mr. Hunt (Transvaal) thought that no central show ought to be 
held until South Africa was more clear of disease. (Hear^ hear.) He 
further supported Mr. Poulteney''s view that Port Elizabeth wus not a 
suitable place in which to hold the show, and that Johannesburg was 
the best centre for the purpose. 

Mr. E. W. Evans (Natal) moved as an amendment that last year's 
resolution, to the effect that arrangements be made for the holding of 
a South African National Show, without specifying any particular 
place, he re-affirmed. 

Mr. Lee, in replying, said that his society did not wish to force 
matters, but they wanted to he in a position to make the extensive 
preparations which would he necessary for such a large show. 

Mr. Evans’ amendment was carried. 

DATES OF SHOWS. 

The following dates for the holding of the principal agricultural 
shows were confirmed: — Western Province, 1st, 2nd, and Srd March; 
Port Elizabeth, 15th to 18th March; Bloemfontein, 22nd., 23rd, and 
24th March; Johannesburg, 30th March to 2nd April; Maritzburg and 
Durban, in June or July. 

BEHSSELS EXHIBITION. 

Mr. Nicholson (Secretary) moved: — 

^"'That this Union shall endeavour to secure the forwarding of a 
representative collection of South African agrienltiiral products to the 
Exhibition to be held in Brussels in 1910.” 

Upon the motion of Mr. Clayton (Natal) it was decided to pass 
,021 to the next business. 

EXPORT OP PRODUCE. 

Mr. Ponlteney (Traiivsaal) moved: — 

“That this Union welcomes the attempts which are being made 
by tlie various Governments to carry out experiments whereby the pim- 
duets of South Africa may be introduced to oversea consumers, and 
hopes that further efforts may he made in this direction.” 

Mr. W. F. Clayton (Natal) seconded. 

The resolution was carried. 

MEALIES FOR EXPORT. 

Mr. Moon (Natal) moved: — 

^^That -with a view to the increased export of farm products, it 
is necessary that ample shipping accommodation slioiild be provided for 
the transport of such produce as ma}^ from time to time, be collected 
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.at the Yarioiis 23orts; thus preventing expensive delays, and the loss of 
,good markets/^ 

,In speaking to the resolution. Mi'. Moon said there was no excuse 
for wet mealies going from South Africa. He was Sony to say that 
nearly all the wet mealies canie from the Transvaal and the Orange" River 
:polony. The grader should see that no mealies went away that were not 
dry. They could grow' mealies in South Africa second to none. He 
hoped that the Governments wmuld see that wet mealies were not ex- 
ported, because it was ruining ihe industry. In his opinion the examiiia- 
■tion and grading of grain for export should he done at the border. 

Mr. Biirman (Hatal) said that no wnt mealies had been sent from 
Hatal. 

The resolution was unanimous]}’' adopted. 

EXPORT OE MIJTTOK. 

Mr. E. W. Evans (Xatal) moved 

^‘^This Union is of opinion that, in view of the increase of slieep 
in South Africa, all Governments should be asked to take into considera- 
'tion the advisability of establishing abattoirs at the various ports f oi^ the 
purpose of encouraging, and jiroviding for, the export of nuiiton.'’^ 

Mr. W. E. Clayton (Xatal) seconded. 

Mr. Hunt (Transvaal) moved, as an amendment, that tlie words ^''at 
the various ports-' be deleted. The carriage of stock for long distances — 
ioT example, from the Transvaal and O.R.C. — was certainly not conducive 
to the best results as regards meat, and he considered that the abattoirs 
•should he nearer the live-stock producing centres. 

The amendment wuns carried by 19 votes to 4. 

RE~ORGAXISATIOX OE THE IJOTOX. , 

Mr. C. G. Lee (Cape Colony) moved: — 

^'That this Conference is of opinion that the time has arrived 'when, 
in tlie Ijest interests of the farming community, the constitution of the 
Union he so amended as to provide for the creation of a central repre- 
•sentative body, so equipped as to he in a position, to actively promote the 
welfare and ]>roteet tlie interests of tlie entire agricultural community; 
further, that the Union deems it desirable that a South African Cham- 
ber of Agriculture should be formed.'^ 
y /It was decided to leave the matter in the hands of a special coiii- 
•mittee to discuss and report upon at a later stage of the proceedings. 

EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS.; 

Mr. Yan Rooyen (Natal) moved:— 

^^That the Government take amended steps for the prevention of the 
‘disease, 'wliicll has broken out among mules, called lymphangitis.'*^ 

He said he understood from the Yeterinary Department that this 
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\ras one of tlie most dangerous contagious diseases. He asked that 
representatives of the Veterinary Department^ or the Minister of Agri- 
culture, might addross the Conference on the subject. 

The Hon. W. A. Deane said tliat epizootic lymphangitis liad been in 
the Colony since the outbreak of the war. The disease was not incurable 
but it was a difficult one to deal with. An operation was necessary in tlie 
earl}' stages of the disease,, and this did not always prove elfectuah The in- 
cubation period was something like six months. A slight abrasion of 
the skin was sufficient to provide a means for the introduction of the 
disease. 

Mr, Pott (Transvaal) asked that one of the veterinary surgeons 
present might describe the early symptoms of the disease. He had been, 
told that it was allied to glanders, the symptoms of which were easi.ly 
recognised by farmers. 

Mr. Gray (Chief Veterinary Surgeon, Transvaal), said that in the 
, Transvaal they had liad eight outbreaks during the last year. The 
disease could be controlled by quarantine methods. 

Mr. W. F. Clayton (Natal) remarked that he had an isolated case- 
of lymphangitis on his farm, the liorse concerned in which had not been, 
eigbl: hundred yards away from the stable or come into contact with 
oilier animals. He considered that the tick bird was responsible in his 
own case. 

Mi\ Evauts (Natal) said that if stamping out were adopted, com- 
pensation should he made for animals shot by order of the Government. 
Tlie outbreak of the disease was most serious, in consideration of tlie 
transport difficulticis which were already being experienced. 

Mr. Bazley (Natal) proposed, as an amendment, that the tick bird 
he removed from the official list of protected birds and steps taken to 
ensure its destrnetion. 

Mr. G. D. xUexander (Natal) hoped tliey would not vote, without 
reflection, in favour of Mr. Bazley’s amendment. It was a serious ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Deane said the law in Natal provided for the destrneth)n of 
infected mules without compensation. It was perhaps unfortunate that 
tliere should lie no compensation, but it acted as a stimulns to farmers to 
fiHit the disease. He considered tlie disease should lie placed on the same 
level as lungsickness. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Borthwick (Chief Veterinary Surgeon, Cape), said the trouble 
was that a mule often appeared to recover and was allowed to go among 
other animals and transmit the disease to them. 

In reply to Col. Crompton, Mr. Power (Chief Veterinary Surgeon, 
Natal), said he did not think veld would remain infected long, but a 
stable -would remain infected for a very considerable time. In reply to- 
Mr. Wiltshire, he said that the clisevuse was very similar to farcy ; ulcers 
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.-appeared on tlie bocly^ especially down the inside of the hind legs. It 
was rather difficult to distinguish between the two diseases^ microscopic 
^examination being necessary. This examination would be made by the 
^^'"eterinary Department if farmers would send in slides. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

EAST COAST FEVER. 

Mr. Alexander (Uatal) moved: — 

‘ffi^hat this Union is of opinion that the various Governinents of 
■South Africa should be approached with a view to securing united action 
for the eradication of East Coast Fever.” 

In moving^ Mr. Alexander said that in 1904, on the appearance ol 
the disease in the Transvaab a large meeting was held in Pretoria to 
discuss the question. At the meeting there were 144 delegates present. 
It was decided that the best method of dealing with this disease was that 
of stamping oub with united action for the purpose on the part of all the 
'fioverimients of South Africa. He had obtained figures from all the South 
African Administrations, which showed that since 1904 Basutoland had 
.spent £7,790; Uatal, £2^7,519; Transvaab £260,445;; O.E.C,, £24,000; 
Cape Colony, £90,000. He reckoned that the loss to South Afiiea 
through the ravages of the disease, apart from these monies expended in 
support of preventive measures, had been quite a million sterling. If 
the various Governments had taken the matter in hand in 1904 there 
would not now be a single case of East Coast Fever in South Africa. 
If the Cape and O.R.O. thought they were going to keep the disease out 
under present circumstances they were very much mistaken. KTatal was 
at present a menace to South Africa. He thought that the Governments 
of South Africa ought to realise that money must be spent for the pur- 
pose of stamping out, with conjoint action. A competent board shoitld 
be appointed for all South Africa to deal with the disease, and to de- 
cide wffiere the money was to be spent. Under existing circumstances the 
disease was going to wipe out the stock of South Africa, and it was 
going to cost twenty times as much later on as it would cost now. The 
first thing to aim at was to bring pressure to bear on the various Goverxi" 
ments to recognise that united action imist be taken. The sum of mohey 
necessary must be put up, and that money must be administered by 
central board of competent men, and not be placed in the hands of a lot 
•of local committees. It was a question for union. 

Continuing, Mr. Alexander said the question of compensation was 
one that should be arranged upon some system by which the man who 
takes the trouble to keep his cattle clean, fence his farm, and prevent liis 
cattle from straying should be paid the maximum compenoauon, and only 
the minimum of compensation should be given to the man who had taken 
little or no trouble with his cattle. There was another reason why united 
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action slionld be taken. He referred to the fact that the disease was- 
sometimes spread by means that were very sinister. There were far too- 
many cattle buyers about. (Ilear^ hear.) He had no hesitation in say- 
ing that this disease was being maliciously spread; tJie Veterinary De- 
partment could show them that the disease had been so spread. Cattle* 
buyers should be abolished. If the disease jumped into the Cape Colony 
it would run as it had run in Natah and if the Cape Colony got the 
disease^ it would mean ruin to South Africa. 

Mr. Evans (Natal) said that at the present niomenty with the ex- 
ception of about two counties^ the whole of Natal was infected. He re- 
marked that the disease made extraordinary jnnips^ which^ in Natal at' 
least, were probably caused by natives. Perhaps in Natal they were inore^ 
badly situated than in the Cape or the Transvaal, but at the same time* 
these latter Colonies have solid native territories also. If the disease* 
jumped the ITmzimlailu they would not be able to prevent it from reach- 
ing Basutoland and the other native territories.. IIe> spoke ^ of tho' 
paralysis of progress wdiieh is one of the consequences of the- disease., a: 
matter which Mr. Alexander had not referred to. Joint aetibn was- 
necessary between the Colonies. Eeferring to the nervousness of the* 
whites ill dealing with the natives in connection with tlie disease; there •* 
had been a differentiaton between Avhites and blacks in the matter of ad- 
ministering regulations, and this was a great mistake. (Hear, hear.) If 
^Natal acted in conjunction with the other Colonies, this would be done* 
away with. The Natal Government had been impecunious — ^^vhich,. how- 
ever, they could not help. They liad tried to escape the cost of compensa- 
tion. He maintained that it was absoliiteh’' impossible to temperature' 
cattle and move them over clean districts with safety. (Hear, hear.)^ 
He held that the Natal Goveiimient had often been responsible for the 
spreading of the disease by this practice. 

Mr. Nicholson (Transvaal) said that all credit was due to NataF 
as the first Colony to offer help to the Transvaal to stamp out the 
disease. It was the duty of the Union Government to take the matter 
in hand. There should he taxation, if necessary, for the purpose. The* 
Transvaal was a rich Government, and it should be called upon to pay' 
for the folly committed in the early days. 

{Tc> ‘^'9^ continued,) 


Eggs from hens usually produce stronger chicks than do the eggs; 
from p'ollets. 
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Earihnuis and Their Culture. 


By B. Beattie,, 

Assistant Horticulturist, U.8. Bureau of Plant Industry. 

' 

BoTAmcALLY the eartliniit belongs to the same group of plants as do the 
beans and peas,, but it possesses the character of maturing its fruit or nut 
beneath the surface of the soil rather than above ground^ as do most 
other leguminous plants. The technical name of the earthnut is 
'AracMs liypogea^ the name indicating the characteristic habit of the 
plant to mature its fruits underground. The small yellow dowers of the 
plant are borne in the little packet where the leaves are attached to the 
stemS;, and as soon as pollination has taken place the visible portion of 
the fiower fades and falls^ after which the shorty thick stem that supports 
the lower portion of the flow'er elongates and the sharp-pointed ovary is 
thrust downward into the soil, where the pod develops. Should tlie ovary 
fail to reach or penetrate the soil no pod will be formed. 

SOIL AND CLIMATIC EEQUIEEMENTS. 

The soil best suited to the earthnut is one of a sandy^ loamy nature, 
j,)referably liglit or greyish in colour rather than dark. Soils that are 
dark and those carrying a considerable percentage of iron or other 
mineral are likely to stain the shells of the earthnuts, thus rendering 
ilieni less desirable for the trade. For agricultural purposes, however, 
the staining of the shells is of little consequence^ as it does not materially 
injure them for stock-feeding. In faeh soils that contain considerable 
clay and lime or are loamy in character produce heavier nuts and some- 
times greater yields tlian do lighter soils. As a rule the earthnut does 
best on a sandy loam with a well-drained clay suhsoib but the crop may 
be grown under a wide range of soil conditions. Soils that become hard 
or compact are not adapted to earthnut growing^ owing to the inability 
of the pod stems or f^pegs^^ to penetrate the surface. 

Soils that are poorly drained or sour are not suited to the earthnut. 
The ideal soil consists of a sandy loam containing a reasonable amount 
of humus, or vegetable matter, together with an ahiindance of lime. A 
soil having a suitable mechanical consistency is the first essential. Soils 
lacking in fertility can be improved by a proper cropping systeni or by 
the judieious iise of manures. 

=** Condensed from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 356 of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, from which also the illustrations are reproduced. We publish this 
this article in response to enquiries received from readers with regard to the 
cultivation of earthnuts. — Ed. 
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The climatic requirements of the eartlmut are a Jong season without 
frosty a comparatively light rainfall during the growing period^ abundant 
sunshine^ and a high temperature. The eartlmut is slightly more sus- 
ceptible to injury from frost than the common bunch bean and requires 
a somewhat longer season for its development. The Spanish eartlmut 
will mature in ninety days under the most favourable conditions^ but 
one hundred and te# to one hundred and twenty days should be allowed. 
The large-podded varieties require a longer, period for best results.- 

PEEPABATION OF THE SOIL. 

Tiiun roE PLouGHim 

The time for ploughing the land to be planted to earthnuts will 
•depend somewhat upon its previous treatment. li the land has been in 
mealies the season before and a crop of crimson clover was sown at the 
time the maize was laid by^ it will be desirable to plough the land just 
before the clover blooms in order to get the greatest benefit from it as a 
'igreen manure. If the land is in sod it will be desirable to break it 
during autumn or winter. If there is no crop on the land the ploughing 
need only be done in time for planting, or rather, but a short time before 
planting, in order to allow i he soil to settle. Where a crop of crimson 
clover is turned under, the- soil should be thoroughly harrowed and* 
Tolled in order to obtain a compact seed bed and to retain moisture. 

Depth of PlouOtHing. 

The depth of ploughing will depend somewhat upon the character 
and depth of the surface soil. On sandy soils that are underlaid by a 
clay subsoil it would be uuwuse to bring a very great quantity of the 
subsoil to tlie surface. If the surface soil it not of sufficient depth, it 
;sliould be increased by ploughing a very little deeper each year until a 
sufficient depth is reached. As a general rule the depth of ploughing 
for earthnuts should not be quite so great as that for mealies in the same 
locality. From 5 to 7 inches of loose soil will be sufficient for the grow- 
ing of all varieties of earthnuts. Subsoiling may prove beneficial on 
soils having insufficient drainage. 

Peepaeatioh fok Planting. 

Wlien the land is ploughed but a short time before planting it should 
be harrowed within a few hours after ploughing in order to prevent loss 
^of moisture. On loose, sandy soils that are reasonably free from weeds 
or grass it is often possible to dispense with the regular ploughing and 
cut the land with a disc harrow or disc plough. A tool that is especially 
adapted for this purpose is, shown herewith. This implement bothl 
cuts and turns the soil, leaving it in fine condition, so that it is readily 
prepared for planting. 




; Machine Potato Dlg’g'er adapted for Harvesting" Earthnuts. 

EARTHNUTS AND THEIR CUETURE.-L 
( See Article, ) 
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Disc Plough Adapted for Fitting Land. 


Where ploughing is necessai'V in order to turn under sod^ clover, or 
•'Weeds a tool of the type shown in the second illustration is desirable for 
•smoothing and pulverizing the soil afterwards- This harrow is superior 
to the ordinary smoothing harrow in that it turns, crushes, and levels the 
soil in one operation. By means of a level the cutting blades can be set 
'to any depth, and the weight of a boy or light man upon the seat is suffi- 
-cient to secure good work. If the soil is very loose it mky be necessary to 
'roll or drag thoronghly before planting. 



Harrow Adapted for Smoothing and Pulverising Land. 
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Under ordinary circiimstaiiees level culture should be practised,, 
but where the drainage is poor it may be advisable to throw up slight 
ridges upon which to plant earthnuts; this is especially desirable during - 
a season of excessive rainfall. When ready for plantings the soil should, 
be ill the same general, condition as that prepared for a crop of snap or; 
bunch beans. Thorough preparation of the soil is profitable for all crops,,. 
,and especially for earthnuts. If the soil can be harrowed once a week 
for three or four weeks before planting, most of the weeds that woiilcl. 
.'otherwise injure the crop will be destroyed. 

FERTILISERS AED PREPARATORY CROPS'. 

Cropping System and Green Manures. 

Earthnuts, should be grown in rotation with other crops rather than: 
as a -speciality. The cropping system will depend somewhat upon the area, 
of other crops grown, but the arrangement should be such that the land 
will be planted to earthnuts one year in each three or four. A good rota- 
lion is mealies the first year with cowpeas planted between the rows at the 
time of the last cultivation; ihe next season plough under the remains ^ 
df the cov'peas and plant the land to earthnuts; as soon as the earthnuts- 
are harvested sow the land wi'Gi rye and use as a winter pasture; plough 
jiinder the rye during the springtime and plant cowpeas, using the peas- 
as a hog pasture during the autumn; th-en return to mealies the follow- 
ing year. 

Another plan would be to devote the land one year to sweet potatoes- 
instead of cowpeas, or to a eiop of early Jrish potatoes followed by cow- 
peas or crimson clover. In this rotation stable manure should be ap- 
plied to the crop of mealies, and the commercial fertilisers with the- 
earthuiit and potato crops. Earthnuts should invariably follow some 
well-cultivated crop which Jias been kept free from weeds. 

The Use of Stable Manure. 

Stable or barnyard manure should not be used as a fertiliser the- 
same year that the land is planted to earthnuts ow;mg to the great 
number of weed seeds Lhat are contained in the manure. The use of 
manure also has a tendency to cause the plants to produce abnormal tops- 
'and a large percentage of poorly filled pods, known to the trade as 
^^saps^’ or /’^pops.” The proper time for applying stable manure is with 
the crop grown the previous season, thus giving it time to become in- 
corporated with the soil and reduced to the proper condition for the 
earthnut crop. 

Commercial Fertilisers. 

The earthnut responds to the use -of commercial fertilisers. How- 
ever, a reasonable amount of humus in the soil is essential. If properly 
handled the earthnut crop is not exhaustive of soil fertility ; in fact, the- 
plant is a great nitrogen gatherer as may be observed by the large mini- 
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ber of nodules upon the roots. On the other hand^ if the entire plants , 
including the rooE is lemoved and no part returned to the soil the earth - 
iiut becomes almost as exhaustive of soil fertility as cotton or mealies. 
iB}' feeding the straw and other refuse from the crop to cattle^ hogs and 
work aniinasls and applying the manure thus obtained to the land the- 
fertility may be retained or even increased 

On soils that are adapted to the production of earthnuts it will not 
be iiece.'-sary to emplo}' eoinmereial fertilisers in large quantities. Soils 
abundantly supplied with nitrogenous matter will, especially during a 
IraiiiT season/ produce an overgrowth of vine and poorly filed pods. 

A commercial feitiliser adapted to the 23rodiiction of either Irish 
or sweet potatoes is as a rule suited for the growing of earthnuts. A 
lluixture which contains from 2 to 4 per cent, of available nitrogen, 5 to 
7 per cent, of available |)hosphoric acid, and G to 10 per cent, of potash, 
is desirable; this sliould be applied at the rate of from 200 to 1;,000 
pounds to the acre;, according to the needs of the land. Most growers 
follow the practice of scattermg the feidiliser in a narrow strip where the 
row is to he planted,, but for the general good of the land it is a better 
plan to sow or drill the fertiliser bfoadcast. In all cases it is inijoortant 
that the fertiliser be thcroughly mixed with the soil. 

IXIPORTAXCE or' LniE IN THE SOIL. 

Ill order to insure the proper filling and ripening of the pods, earth- 
-nuts require an abundance of lime in the soil. Where the soil is of a 
calcareous nature,, containing limestone, shells, or lime in its active fornq 
It may not be necessary to make a regular application, but on soils that 
^rre deficient in lime or inclined to be in the least sour, from 1,000 to 
2,000 pounds of fresh burned lime should be applied to an acre every 
four or five years. The lime should not be put on at the same time as. 
the commercial fertilisers, but rather during the previous autumn, or at 
the time of ploughing the land. Wood ashes are desirable as a fertiliser- 
for eartlniuts, as tliey contain both potash and lime. Unleaehed wood 
ibshes may be applied broadcast at the rate of 1,000 to 1,200 pounds, 25 
•to 30 bushels, to the acre. 

The presence on the land of certain weeds, such aS the common 
sorrel and the sedges (which have three-cornered stems), indicates sour- 
ness and insufficient drainage; to correct this an application of lime will 
be necessary in addition to ditching or tile draining. Lime should be- 
used on land that is to be planted to earthnuts, unless it is definitely 
known that there is an abundance of it already jDresent. 

The Earthnut as a Hitrooen Gatherer. 

The eaidlinut plant, in common with other leguminous plants, has 
the ],Kower of eollecting the free nitrogen of the atmosphere and storing it 
in little nodules upon its roots. For this reason the earthnut is one of' 
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the more desirable of oiir soil-renovatiug and soil-improving plants. It 
should be borne in inind^ however^ that in order to beiieiit the soil the 
nitrogen so gathered should not be removed^ but that the main portion 
of the roots should be left in the soil. Eig. 4 shows the root of an 
eartlmut plant wliieh is abundantly covered with the nitrogen-storing 
modiiles. 

THE SEED AND ITS SELECTION. 

Importancg of Planting Good Seed. 

A good grade of seed is just as important with the eartlmut as with 
pealies^ wheaL or other crop. There is perhaps no other farni crop 
•except maize that is so greatly influenced by the character of seed planted 
.as the eartlmut. The very best earthnuts of the previous season^s crop 
should be selected for seed^ and of these only the most mature and perfect 
mits should be used. Seed should be saved only from well-ripened and 
mature plants and should be propeidy cured and kept dry during the 
winter months. Good seed produces a more even stand of plants, which 
in itself returns a greater yield. 

Improvement by Selection. 

The seed should not only be selected from plants that are mature, 
but from those producing a large number of mature pods as well. By 
-doubling the number of well-filled pods on each plant the yield for each 
acre will also be doubled. Many millions of bushels have been added to 
fhe maize crop of the country simply through the selection and improve- 
ment of seed. 

What has been done with mealies is possible with the eartlmut, and 
where -we now have an average yield of 34 bushels to the acre it is 
ireasonable to expect ihis to be increased to 50 or 60 bushels through 
seed and cultural improvements. 

Planting Shelled or Whole Seed. 

In planting the large-pod varieties it is desirable for several reasons 
^hat the seed be shelled. In the first place the planting machines now 
in general use are adapted to handling the shelled seed only. Second, 
when planting whole pods there is always a doubt regarding their being 
well filled, and a poor stand may result. Third, pods containing two or 
more seeds will produce more than one plant in a hill, causing a waste of 
-seed and a crowding together of the plants. Fourth, whole seed is slower 
in germinating than shelled seed. With the Spanish variety the case is 
^uite different, as several of the machines will handle the whole nuts, 
the pods are invariably filled, the crowding together of the plants is no 
great disadvantageyand the few days extra time required for germination 
is of little eonsequence. 

Yirginia nuts intended for seed should always be shelled by hand, 
'hut the Spanish are sometimes shelled by machinery, although their 
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germination is invariably injured \Yhen so handled. Many growers ol' 
the Spanish eartliniit practice soaking the iinshelled nuts in water pre- 
vious to planting. Soaking for a few hours -will hasten geriiiinatioa;,. 
but if for any reason the seed can not be planted immediately it will be 
lost. Shelled seed should never be soaked before planting. 

Time and Methods oe Plantino. 

. The time for planting earthnuts is in the spring after the soil lias 
become thoroughly ivarm. In order to secure a good stands the seed 
■should not he put in the ground until there is sufficient warmth to 
germinate it quickly. As a rule earthnuts should be planted a trifle 
later than mealies and beans. The Spanish variety may lie planted 
somewhat later than the Virginia type^ as it requires less time to com- 
Jplete its growth. 

Distance to Plant. 

A common distance between rows is 36 inches, but this varies some- 
what according to the soil and variety. For the Virginia Eunner variety 
on good soil the distance between rows shonlcl be at least 36 inches, and 
12 inches between the plants in the rows. Virginia Bunch earthnuts 
mai’ lie in rows as eh>se together -as 30 ineheSj and T to 9 inehes apart in 
the rows,. The Spanish and Tennessee Eed varieties are planted in rows 
from 28 to 36 inches apart and 7 to 9 inches apart in the rows, accord- 
ing to the fertility of the soil. On rich soils, where the spread of vine 
will be great, the maximum distance between rows as well as hetiveen 
.plants in the row should be allo'wed. 

Quantity ' of Seed Eequired. 

The quantity of seed earthnuts required to plant an acre will depend 
somewhat upon the distances of planting. As a rule one-half bushel of 
shelled Virginia nuts will plant an acre, One and one -half pecks of 
si idled Spanish earthnuts, or 2 bushels in the pods, are required for an 
acre. The greater the care exercised in plantixig, the smaller will be the 
waste of seed, and eccmomy is quite an object when planting specially- 
selected or high-priced seed. 

Depth to Cover the Seed. 

The depth to which the seed- should be covered will depend Some 
what upon the character of the soil. On heavy soils three-fourths inch 
to inch wdll be sufficient, while on light sandy soils l-i to 2 inches may 
not be too deep. 

Tools and Methods of Planting. 

Earthnuts are generally planted in rows that are cultivated in one 
direction only. Some growers follow the practice of first marking the 
land with an implement similar to the ordinary mealie marker. Others 
bpen a furrow with a one-horse plough, then after the fertiliser has been 
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distributed in the furrow the plongli is again used and a slight ridge 
thrown up. There is now on the market a tool of the type shown in Fig. 
5^ which sows the fertiliser^ throws up a slight ridge^ and at the same 
time indicates the position of the next row. If desired^ this machine 
•can he supplied with a seeding device^ which will complete the planting 
at one operation. 

The greater portion of the earthnnt crop is planted with the one- 
liorse planters of the type shown. These machines are similar in many 
respects to a cotton planter; in fact^ a cotton planter may be adapted 
to planting either the , whole Spanish or the shelled Virginia earthiiiits 
with very little troul>le or expense. The ordinary earthnut planter costs 
in the neighboiirhood of $15 in most localities in the United States. 

GEUEEAL GULTIVATIOX. 

Method of Cultiyation. 

CuItlA-ation of the earthnut crop should begin as soon as. the rows 
can l)e followed and continued until the vines begin to occupy the ground. 
The work of cultivation should be pursued very much the same as for 
mealies^ beans, and all similar crops. Frequent -shallow cultivation tliat 
will keep the soil loose and prevent the loss of moistnre is essential. 
Shortly after rains the surface soil should be stirred and during dry 
weather a dust mulch maintained. After the first cultivation it will be 
desirable to work the soil toward the rows to provide a bed of loose earth 
in which the pods may form. 

After the earthnuts begin to ^'peg/*^. or form pods, they should not 
be disturbed or given further cultivation. The old idea that the blossoms 
of the earthnut must be covered is erroneous, altliough growers fre- 
quently allow considerable soil to be thrown over the vines during the 
final cultivation. For the last cultiA’ation it is a common practice to 
.employ a tool that -will both throw the soil toward the rows and leave a. 
furrow in the niiddle of the alley to carry off water during heavy rains. 


Tools Adapted to Cultivating Earthnuts. 

Most impleinents that are adapted to the cultivation of maize or 
‘Cotton will be found suitable for handling the eartlumt crop. For the 
■first two or three cultivations a spring-tooth riding cultivator is desir- 
able, while for the latter tvorkings the same implemeiit can be used by 
‘Changing the spring teeth for regular cultivator shovels. 

Some growers follow the practice of running a light roller over the 
plants after the final ciiltivatioii, the object being to flatten the stems 
upon the ground in order that the little pods forming on the extremities 
of the sten.s may reach the soil. This practice may increase tlie yield, 
but it will also increase the percentage of ^^saps,” or xmfi lied pods, and it 
'is doubtful, if anytliing is gained by the practiee. 
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HAEVESTIl^G. 

Proper Tiime for Digging the Crop. 

No iixed rule can be given by Avliich to deterniine when to remove 
:the eartlmnt crop from the ground, and each grower must be Ills own 
■judge in the matter. In general practice the growers aim to dig before 
the first frosts^ in order that the earthnut vines inay have greater value 
for stock food. To the soutlnvard^ whc^i’e frosts do not appear until quite 
late, the vines assume a yellowish appearance during the latter part of 
the season, which indicates the ripening of the nuts. If digging is de» 
ferred too long, the first-formed nuts are likely to burst their shells and 
start growing ; this is especially true if there is a period of rainy weather 
late in the season. The aim should be to dig at the time the vines have 
upon them the greatest number of mature nuts. Where a large acreage 
is grown it will he necessary to begin harvesting as soon as the earliest 
nuts are ready, in order to complete the work before unfavourable 
weather sets in. 

Methods Employed foe Lifting the Plants. 

Under ordinary circumstances the earthnut vines are ploughed from 
fhe ground with a one-horse turning plough and afterwards separated, 
from the soil by hand. Many growers employ either a two-liorse plough 
similar to that frequently used for digging potatoes or a turning plough 
with the mold-board removed to prevent a furrow being turned. A 
■'digger of this type is shown herewith. Behind the digger or plough a 



gang of workmen shake the vines and nuts free from the soil and thxow 
them in small bunches. 

It has been found by experiment that the regular machine potato 
digger drawn by two or three horses driven by one man will dig from 8 to 
12 acres a day and do the work in a much cleaner and better manner 
dhan the old plough and hand method. This machine not only removes 
the earthnuts from the ground in a more perfect maimer but also shakes 
off the soil and leaves the vines lying loosely upon the surface of the 
ground. By the hand method a great many pods heeome detached from 
fhe vines, while with the machine potato digger scarcely a pod is lost. 
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Tile cost of a machine potato digger is about $100 (£20)^ but witli*. 
proper care it should last man}?- years ; besides^ one machine would do the- 
work for two or more growers. Almost any of the machine potato 
diggers may be used for digging earthnuts, but where the vines of the 
^Tunner'^ nuts are exceptionally heavy there may be some difficulty in 
getting the vines through the machine. This difficulty may be overcome- 
by providing discs or cutters to cut away the ends of the vines in front 
of the machine. 

Special machines are now being offered which are intended to dig^ 
clear^ and bunch the earthnuts. By setting any of these machines to the- 
proper depth it is possible to sever the main root of the earthmit just 
below where the poas are formed and thus leave a considerable proportion 
of the accumulated nitrogen in the soil. It is estimated that the nitro- 
gen left in the soil by this system has a fertilising value of from $ S' 
(12s. 6d.) to $4 (16s. 8d.) an acre. 

Cueing Process and Care oe Crop after Digging. 

After the earthiuit vines are loosened from the soil they are allowed 
to lie either spread upon the ground or in small bunches for three or four 
liourSj and are then placed in small stacks around a central stake to cure. 
If the nuts are allowed to lie exposed to the weather for any length of 
lime after digging, the pods become discoloured and los,e in weight. 

A better grade of earlhnut hay will be secured if the vines are placed 
lin the small stacks as soon as the leaves and stems are thoroughly free 
from dew or other surface moisture. Most growers follow the practice of 
putting the nuts in shock the same day they are removed from the soil, 
or those dug during the morning are stacked in the afternoon and those 
ting later in the day are stacked the following morning as soon as they 
are free from dew; however, any devr or rain will discolour the pods. 

The essentials in caring for the crop during the curing period are 
that the earthnuts be kept in small stacks, given an abundance of aii’v 
and protected "from both the weather and injury from animals. Owing 
‘to the fleshy nature of the stems they cure quite slowly and are liable to 
mildew if placed in large lots. 

In order to produce a good grade of earthnuts for the market it i?! 
necessary to cure them in small stacks built around a central stake or 
pole. The supply of stakes should he ready in advance and may be kept 
for use from year to year. These stakes should consist of split or round 
poles about 3 or 4 inches in diameter, 7 feet in length, and sharpened at 
both ends. Por setting the stakes in the ground a pointed bar of iroi’^ 
or a crowbar with which to make the holes is* necessary. The stake^’^ 
should be set in the ground to a depth of 12 to 18 inches and welt 
stamped to make them firm and solid. 

Before sfarting the shock one or two pieces of lath are nailed across 
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Roots of earthnut vine, showing’ the value of this plant as a nitrogen gatherer. 
The nodules on the roots are formed by the bacteria which collect the nitrogen. 

(See Article.) 
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tlie stake a few inches from the ground, in order to prevent the earth 
nuts coming in direct contact with the soil. In starting to hiiiid tiio 
shock a few vines are laid across the pieces of lath and the shock thei 
<built up by successive layers of vines, the pods being kept well to tho 
centre and the tops to the outside. The steins should have sufficient out • 
ward slope to the shed water. Occasionally a few vines should be hun«!^ 
around the stake in order to tie the shock together. By this method the 
pods -will lie near the centre and around the pole, where there is an 
upward circulation of air and general protection. When the shock has 
reached the desired height, a bunch of vines is rolled together and pressed 
klown over the point of the stake to form a top, or a little grass or weeds 
iiiay be used for this purpose. 

The majority of growers follow^ the practice of placing the shocks 
singly ill rows in the held where the crop is grown; others arrange theii'. 
in groups of from four to ten while some growers liaiil the crop to a 
stacking yard, where the shocks are built closely together. 

Storage in barns is not advisable when curing eartlmuts for market, 
hut where the entire plant is fed to stock the crop may be handled in 
much the same manner as cowpeas, velvet beans, or a heavy glrowth o:^ 
clover. 

VlCKlJ^G AKD CLEARima 

Eartlmuts for market should be cured in the shock at least three o:'" 
four weeks before picking. If the weather is dry and windy immediatelf 
after harvesting, tlie curing process wdll he quite rapid, hut should the 
weather conditions be unfavourable during this period the pods will 
ripen more slowly. Too rapid curing is not desirable, as the pods are 
likely to shrivel and discolour. Eartlmuts should not be picked from 
the vines until the pods have become dry and the nuts firm and nutty, 
with the immature ones more or less shrunken. As a rule very little is 
to be gained by early marketing, and a better grade of eartlmuts will be 
secured if picking is deferred until late autumn. If the pods are n# 
well protected in stacking, many will he destroyed by the comnion black ' 
bird. In some sections it is necessary to pick as early as possible tC' 
prevent heavy loss from the ravages of field mice and rats while the earth- 
nuts are in the shock. 

If earthmits are not w’'ell stacked the pods are liable to become dis- 
coloured by the heavy fogs and driving rains of late autumn. The stacks 
should not be opened or the vines handled during wet weather. 

Picking by Hand. 

The standard of excellence in the earthnut markets is always based 
upon hand-picked stock. Eartlmuts that are picked by hand now bring' 
a higher price than those picked by machinery, but with the present 
scarcity of labour and rapid movement in eartlmut-picMng machinery 
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*tlie time will soon come when a uniform price will be paid for a given 
quality of nuts regardless of liow the picking is done. 

TJbb of Machustes eoe Picking. 

Two types of machines Iiave been employed for picking earthiluts 
d’rom tlie vineS;, and most of the work done by them has been quite satis- 
factory. A cylinder maeiiine similar to a regular grain separator, except 
as to siAe, Inn; been used for seveinl years, especially in the districts 
where tlie Spanish wiriety is extensively grown. The principal objection 
to all tlie c.ylinder machines is the tendency to break the pods and both 
shell and injure the nuts. By running the cylinder quite slowly, say at 
400 revolutions a minute, and feeding properly, it is possible to thrash 
earthnuts hy using a cylinder machine with a very small percentage of 
loss from breakage. Pods that are merely cracked or that have what 
the growers term ^^oyster months''’ will not keep for a long period but be- 
come rancid or are injured by small insects while in storage. 

There is a machine in use which works upon an entirely dilferent 
principle from tlie cylinder machines and which does not break or injure 
the pods. In tliis machine tlie picking is done by dragging the vines over 
a horizontal wire mesli, and at the same time brushes act on the' lower 
side of the wire screen to remove the rints. Yery little power is required 
to operate this machine, two complete outfits being run at once by a 5- 
horse power gasoline engine. The capacity of this machine is from 300 
to 500 bushels a day. In , addition to removing the pods from the vines 
the machine Has the usual cleaning arrangements and a device for re- 
moving the small stems from the pods, delivering them in a condition 
suitable for the cleaning factory. 

Oaee ok EaethntjTs after Picking. 

At no time after the curing process should the earthnut pods be 
exposed to water, or even clampmess, as the shells invariably lieeome 
darkcmed and diseolonred by the addition of moisture. Wlien properly 
cured tlie shells will be covered with a hue, dry dust, and where this 
dust becomes moistened it adheres and forms a brownish spot. If tlur 
earthinits show the least trace of dampness after tlieir removal from the 
•vines, they should be spread on a floor or stored in a , well-ventilated 
’building until tliorougbly dry. Many of the larger growers ha\’c pro- 
vkled narrow cribs similar to those employed for the storage of mealies, 
and the earthmits are kept in bulk until sold. When the pods are 
thoroughly dry they may be put into bags as they come from the 
maehine, and either liauled direct to the cleaning faetorv or stored in 
Bmall lots. *" , 

C.LE1NED Amines as vStock Peed. 

The earthnut vine or straiv from which the fflffliave liecn removed 
is of eonsiderable value for feedin'^^iiTposes. APliere the eartliinils are 
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picked from tlie vines by hand the steins become broken and the greater 
portion of the leaves is lost;, but where macliines are used for picking it 
is possible to save tlie straw in fairly good shape. If th« vines are care- 
fully handled during the curing process and then put in barns or stacks 
tliat keep out rain, the straw when delivered from the thiaslier will liave 
,a feeding value about equal to clover hay. If the vines are briglit and 
clean after the pods have been removed they can either be sold or fed to 
farm animals^ and they will in this way partially pay 'for the L'ost of 
planting and cultivating the crop. Some growers enqiloy a baling press 
and bale the straw as it comes from the thrasher in order that it may 
be more easily stored and also be available for marketing. 

{To be continued,) 


Do not Ijeeonie weary in well-doing. Well-doing means looking 
'Out for your own interest and the poultry. 


Legislation such as is referred to in Act No. 21), having been 

enacted and pronHilgated in the Protectorate of German South-West 
Africa, prohibiting tlie exportation of ostriches and ostrich eggs, the 
exportation of ostriches and ostrich eggs from Natal to that Protec- 
torate is now ]K‘rn:iissible. 


Plant Trices.— -The waste and neglected eoriu'rs of the farni 
■should be turned into ‘timber plantations, where tlie fanner may grow 
his own posts, poles, fences, and firewood. It is worth while to keep 
ail the farm at profitable' use. The owner pays taxes on all his lands, 
and is out of pocket for whatever is not earning liim something. Fur- 
ther, by growdng a tree crop on land that is too poor to plough, the 
quality of the land itself is improved. Forests add humus to the soil, 
its character; and there is no land so poor that some tree 
cannot be found to thriYe thei’e. Even if this timber lias another use, 
it niay break the force of the wind, and provide shelter for stodc. — 
Journal of Agricidhm, Western Australia. ; 
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Farm Transport. 


THE BEHAED EOAD TEAIH. 


Ax interesting article is published by Dalgetys Review, m its issue of 
dune Istj from the pen of Mr. C. 0. Biirge^ M.Inst. C.B.^ on the subject 
of '‘Giieap Farm Transport in Country Districts/'^ in the course of which 
the writer refers to the form of mechanical transport invented at the 
end of the last century by the late Colonel Charles Renard, of the French 
Military Engineers. This ‘^Toad train/^ as it is called^, has been adopted 
for use in war by the Frencli^ German^ Spanish, and ilustrian War 
Offices^, while the British Go\nrnment are making tests. But though the* 
original invention had probably chiefly in mind assistance in .military 
operations when the train was first exhibited in Paris in 1900, its suit- 
alKility to the requirements of transport in times of peace was early re- 
cognised; its lightness^ mobility and olieap working expenses which ap- 
pealed to the approving military authorities just cited being just those* 
qualities which made the system specially adapted to the conveyanee of 
agricultural produce cither to market direct or to the nearest railway^ 
over bad or steep roads. 

Mr. Burge gives a description of this ‘^Toad train^'' which we think 
will prove of particular interest to our readers at the present tinier and 
Ave accordingly reproduce the main features of liis article. An idea of 
the ai^pearanee of the Eenard train is conveyed in the illustration Avhieh 
we reproduce from Balgetifs Beiieiv. 

In the Eenard system there is no liauling as in the ordinary steam, 
traction engine^, Avith its trucks attached behind^, but each vehicle com- 
prising a rain is mechanically propelled, although there is only one 
motor (the leading vehicle) to a train. This continued propulsion is 
effected by means of a universal or cordon flexible shaft running throiigli 
the entire lengh of the train. From this shaft the power is transmitted 
to the centre pair of wheels cf each vehicle by means of an ordinary 
differential shaft and side driving chains. To lessen all vibration and un- 
clne shocks there is a stifl spiral spring contained in the hub of each driving- 
wheel AGiicli takes the strain ofl all the pOAver. There are six Avheels to each 
caa*, thus ensuring a coniparatiA’^elv light load on each/ and consequently 
less damage to road surface or bridges, than the ordinary four-Avheeled 
wagon. The distribution of driving poAver in the manner explained above 
enables the motor dead ing the tiain to have a weight not exceeding 3J 
tons on each drmng axle AAuth a 5-ton load, and consequently light 
driving AAdieels in place of the cumbersome ones that have to lie used on 
ordinaiy steam traction engines on account of the lieavy axle Aveight 
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■and the amount of power transmitted through one pair of wheels. The 
difference in the damage done to the roads and bridges between these 
two types of vehicles is easy to see. Another advantage of this continued 
propulsion is that^ should one or two vehicles of a train get into 
trouble in soft ground^ the driving wheels of the remaining vehicles 
would be utilised to get the others out of the difficulty. As to steering^ one 
of the peculiarities of the gear which effects this object is that each vehicle 
follow in the exact track of its predecessor^ similar to that of a train 
■on rails^ both backwards and forwards^ and any length of train can go 
round a corner curve of 15 feet radius. A Eenard train usually consists 
nf one SO-horse power motor and any number up to four f ollowers, which 
may be for passengers^, goods^ or both. All trains are fitted with eight 
different speeds^ which enable them to negotiate^, fully loaded, any hill up 
to a gradient of 1 in 5|- Daimler engines are used. Each goods wagon 
has a useful carrying capacity of 5 tons, and each passenger carriage 
carries from 25 to 30 persons. The speed on a fairly hard and level road 
wUnld be from 10 to 12 miles per houi. More vehicles iip to six can be 
added,' but this, as well as work over inferior roads or steep grades, will 
necessarily decrease the spaed. The mention of the gradient which can 
be negotiated shows the possibility of successful transport by tliis system ^ 
in loc'alities where a railway could not be eonstructecl with practicable 
gradients unless at a disproportionate expense. A steam locomotive on 
rails can barely take its own weight up a gradient ‘of one-third the 
severity of the 1 in incline which has been given as the limit of the 
Eenard motor with cars behind, while 1 in 40 is generally the limit of 
an ordinary railway train ; and to obtain even this in a steep country would 
require deep cuttings, viaducts and tunnels, the cost of which would be 
niijustifiable except for the heav}' traffic which, of course, is beyond the 
scope of the road train. 

Naturally in France, the counry of its origin, the system has had 
the greatest development so far, and the French Minister for Public 
Works has offered the local authorities annual subsidies out of the public 
fur^ds for its adoption. As a result, the various departments of that 
country are one after the other granting annual subsidies for the estab- 
lishment of services of trains- — ^goods and passenger-— on the Penard 
system, while in some districts separate companies are in operation. The 
first private goods train was started in 1905 by Messrs. Breteil Brothers, 
of Valognes (Manehe), large dairymen, who have used it since daily to 
carry an average of 45 tons of butter by all sorts of roads and in all kinds 
of weather, the daily journey varying with the different markets, but aver- 
aging about 45 miles, and the firm have since put on a second train. 

Another company has worked a passenger and goods train since 
April, 1906, between Eemireniont and Plombieres, in the Department des 
Yosges, and has increased its capital lately to obtain more rolling-stock: 
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w'liile a second one lias ijistitiited a., service of two trains (passenger and 
goecls) lietAveen Boulogne, Ambleteuse and Wimereiix, whicli has been a 

reiiiarka'I.de success. 

A. i'eatiire of liie llenard road tractor is that, when not eiiiployed 
foi: trails] )o:r(: }>y iJie fa:i‘iner^ it can be uncoupled and used for any other 
pii i’[) 03 e where ]:>ower may lie required in agricultural operations. 

All iinportiint matter in connection with tliis lueans of transport is 
its working cost ; and particulars supplied by Messrs, de Eoubaix, Oeden- 
koven & Co., of xVntwerp^ who have discarded the use of liorses in their 
Inisiness in its favoiug may be given. In tliis^ of course^ the difference 
in wages ruling in Belgium from those in Australia must be considered. 

Daily expenses for a train composed of one motor and two followers: 


£ s. cl 

Petrol^ 17| gallons at Is. per gallon .... 0 17 6 

Driver, 4s. per day . . 0 4 0 

Assistant, ?3s. lOd 0 2 10 

liepairs, 21 per cent, on capital of £1,850 

(300 days to the year) 0 3 1 

Depreciation, 20 per cent, on motor . . . . 0 15 4 

Do. do. on two followers ...... . . . . 0 9 4 

Lubrication and sundries 0 2 0 


Total ’ .. £2 14 1 


Assuming 8i tons carried 32 miles, tiie cost works out at 2‘3d. per 
ton per mile. If there ai*e tliree followers, the cost increases iimcli less 
tliaii tlie load, tlie resiilt being about l^d. per mile per ton in that case. IsTo 
doubt this cost, representing work in a city w'here tlie roads, though not 
very good, are necessrrily better than those in tlie bush, is not a fair 
guide for work over rough roads and managed by lietter paid men, but 
there is a large margin between what is given above and the working 
expenses of animal transport in Australia. That the train is suitable to 
tlie rougher conditions of traffic outside the well-kept roads of Europe 
is shown by the fact that the Eenard system has been in use successfully 
in California, in India, in Persia, in Chili, and in Australia — a 
train having been at Avork at the Union Consolidated Copper Mines in 
Victoria, where it works between the mines and the nearest available 
railway station over 7G miles of bush road. 

In Bombay the train proved its superiority over other systems of 
road traction in handling heavy traffic in a short time, when, last Christ- 
mas, the mail from Great Britain was unusually heavy. The post office 
authorities put a llenard train ■ into the service of transferring the mail 
matter from ship to train and to the General Post Office. This was- 
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destined for the whole of India and weighed over 90 tons. The whole of 
this was transferred in seven journeys of 37 minutes for each double 
transit^ the ordinary bullock carts previously employed only carrying 
each l-27th of the load, each journey taking double the time. The result 
was that the outgoing mail trains were despatched with the least delay 
possible. 

It is more, however, in view of flie advantage to the transport 
of agricultural produce that the subject is here brought for- 
ward. The wise policy of the extension of light railways, especially in 
N’ew South Wales, gives prominence to the necessity of feeding these 
feeders and establishing temporary branch lines of Eenard trains, to be 
possibly later discarded for the light railway when the increase of trafSe 
demands it. Both the first cost and the working expenses would neces- 
sarily be more than in the Antwerp example given: but still, assuming 
a small traffic, both would be greatly less than that of a light railway 
It is not to be forgotten that the establishment of such a train equip- 
ment as that described is not an irrevocable step like the making of a 
railway. If the traffic does not justify it the vehicles can be shifted to 
some other place -where they will be more useful. 

Districts in ISTew South Wales which immediately occur to anyone 
having a knowledge of the agricultural requirements of the country are 
numerous, a few of which might be suggested: — The Eichmond district 
and an extension north from Kyogle, to wdiich a railway is projected; 
feeders to the new North Coast railway from the rich districts lying be- 
tween it and the great Northern Eailway. Generally, the hilly nature 
•of this part of the eoimtry excludes the possibility of cheap railway 
branches, and until the traffic develops so as to justify more costly ones, 
the cheaper substitute might reasonably be tried. Other localities are 
(]\Iuswell])rook to Cassilis, Galong to Burrow’-a, Grenfell to Dorbes, Ade- 
long to Tumberumba, Nowra southwards, Bega to Tathra, and Mount 
Tietoria, or Eydal, where the grades are easier, to the Jenolan Oaves. 
No doubt there are others, and many in the other States with which the 
writer is less familiar; and though before the adoption of this, as of any 
other new contrivance, it should be subjected to rigid investigation, am3 
especially as to its suitability to Australian conditions!, a siifficient case 
appears to be made out to instihite such an enquiry. 


Give the growiiig stock plenty of crowded quarters re- 

tard the growth and injure the health of the chicks. 
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Farm Telephones for South Africa. 


SOME INTEEBSTING COEEBSPONDENCE. 


W e are asked by tlie General Secretary of the South African National 
Union (P.O. Box Capetown)^ to publish the following letters which 
hare been received by the Union from the Governments of the Cape Colony^, 
Shodesia and Natal with regard to the establishment of farm telephones. 
This correspondence is the result of a resolution passed by the Union at 
their Kimberley Conference in May last to the effect that the Executive 
Council of the Union should approach the various Governnieiits and en- 
deavour to secure the establishment of a system of farm telephones. So 
far no replies have been received from the Transvaal and O.E.G, 

The correspondence is as follows : — 

I- 

Treasury, Capetown, 

3rcl August, 1909. 

To the General Secretary, S.A. National Union, Capetown. 

Sir,— With reference to your letter of the 2nd ultimo forwarding 
copy of a resolution passed at the recent meeting of the Educational 
Committee of the S.A. National Union in regard to the establishment of 
a system of farm telephones, I am directed to inform you that the un- 
doubted great benefits to be derived from an extension of the telephone 
service into the country districts so as to connect farmers and others with 
their social and business centres and with one another, have always been 
recognised by the Post Office and references to the subject have been 
made in the annual reports. There is no difficulty whatever in establisli- 
ing farm telephone systems either for the use of a single homestead' or 
to connect a number of farms on one line to the nearest village or rail- 
way atattion, The Department has already provided a number of lines 
for farmers, and it is always prepared to erect more to meet any set of 
practicable conditions that may be put before it. 

The ordinary rental charges are £2 per annum for each telephone, 
and £4 per annum for each mile of line. These rates, which free the 
renter from the expense of maintenance, apply only in towns at which a 
linesman is stationed and where existing poles can be used. In outlying 
places this basis would not be satisfactory and in the case of lengthy lines 
the charge would prove prohibitive. The Department, therefore, under- 
take to provide lines on the following terms : — 

(1) The farmer may erect and maintain the line himself at Hs own 
expense, merely paying a nominal licence fee in formal acknowledgment 
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• of the Government's monopoly. The Department^ if desirech will furnish 
technical advice gratis and it will supervise the construction and cany 
•out repairs on reimbursement of its expenses. 

(2) The Department will erect the line at the farmer’s expense and 
•charge him the actual cost of subsequent maintenance^ subject to the pa.y- 
ment of the prescribed annual licence fee. 

(3) The Department will erect the line at its own expense and rent 
•it to the fanner under a 3, 5 or 10 years’ agreement at an annual rate 
which covers all Ja’bonr costs involved and interest and depreciation 
charges upon the cost of the line. At the end of the agreement period 
a substantial reduction is made, but throughout the whole time that the 
line is rented^ the farmer is responsible for repairs, etc. These he may 
-attend to hinisellb or the Department will undertake it at his expense. 

(4) The Department will advise as to the best means of ntilising 
fencing posts as supports for telephone purposes in any practicable case 
•that may be submitted to it. 

It will be seen that it is not sought to make any profit out of this 
class of service. Despite this, however, owing to the high cost of con- 
struction, the annual charges are considered by many applicants to he 
more than the telephone would be worth to them. 

Telephones cost from £4 to £5 each and the present cost per mile 
•of a single wire supported on 20 foot poles over open veld and soft 
ground within 20 miles of the railway may be taken as from £o0 to £60- 
Th'e line costs can, of course, be reduced if the farmer provides the un- 
skilled labour needed, and a further saving can be effected if suitable 
•fivooden poles are procurable in the neighbourliood at a low figure. 

It will, of course, be understood that the matter has been dealt with 
herein purely from a commercial point of view and that the Depart- 
ment has had to see that the revenue has been adequately protected 
.ag'ainst loss. — I have the honour to he. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

(Sgd.) WM. A. GOLLABD, 

Assistant Treasurer. 


IL . 

Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, 
13tli August, 1909. 

To the General Secretary, S.A. National TJnion. 

— In reply to your letter of 2nd July forwarding resolution 
passed at the" S.A. National Union Congress on the question of farm 
-telephones, I have the honour to inform you that I have laid the matter 
before the Postmaster- General, who states that his Department is pre- 
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pared to assist farmers in the direction of telephonic eoiniiinnication at 
the cheapest possible rate consistent with business principles. There 
are various ways in which telephonic facilities can be obtained at cheap 
rates, viz ,: — 

(1) The Department is prepared to build lines on guarantee, by the 
persons interested, of a revenue per annum which is based on the capital 
cost of the line. The amount of the guarantee depends upon the length 
of the line and whether built of wood or iron poles. 

(2) Lines can be rented at tarifE shown on the accompanying copy 
of Postal ISrotice (No 18 of 1908), or a modification thereof in those 
eases where the renter is wihing to deal with public telegrams as well 
as his own business over the wire. 

(3) Lines may be erected and maintained privately on payment of 
a small annual way-leave, not exceeding 10s. per mile. 

(4) Arrangements can be made for the Department to supply the 
apparatus, wire, etc., and for the parties interested to build and main- 
tain the line at a nominal rent. 

He adds that he is most desirous of seeing the telephone utilised in 
every possible way, as there cannot be a doubt that facilities for communi- 
cation with the town centres give a sense of seeurit}^ in outlying districts 
which is a valuable factor in their development, in addition to the better 
and quicker opportunities afforded for transacting business of all kinds. — 
I am, yours faithfully, 

(Sgd.) EPIC A. NOBBS, 

Director of Agriculture. 


III. 

De2}ar4ment of Agriculture, Pietermaritzburg, 
20th Juty, 1909. 

fib the General Secretary, S.A. National ITiiion. 

Sir,™ W ith reference to your letter of the 2iid instant, on the sub- 
ject of the establishment of a system of farm telephones, I have the 
honour to forward herewith, for the information of the Educational 
.Committee of the S.xA. National Union, a copy of a minute on the vSub- 
^ect by the Postmaster-General of this Colony, together with the docu- 
ments therein referred to. I also enclose a 'copy of a memorandum by 
the Postmaster-General regarding the cost of erecting telephone lines in 
Natal. — I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient S'ervant, 

(Sgd.) H. A. HIME, 

Under Secretary for Agriculture. 
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Minute. 

The eomiecting of farms b}’ telephone with centimes of population is a. 
subject ill which I am much interested and to which I have given time 
and attention^ and I am prepared to undertake such works in an^ part 
of tlie Colony provided a sufficient return to cover annual charges and 
interest is assured. 1 beg to forward herewith for your information a re- 
sume of proposals made to provide such connections at Eosetta and ISTotting- 
ham Eoad, hut although T have no doubt tlie rates quoted were lower than 
would be quoted by any other South African Administration, the farmers • 
concerned regarded the amount quoted as too liigh and the negotiations 
fell tlirongh. It is interesting to note that in the case of Rosetta the 
most distant connecticn is dj miles from the station and the occupant 
would be required to pay only £10 10s. per aminm for the service. At 
KTottingham Road the most distant connection is 11 miles away, and the 
farmer would pay £13 per annum. In Pietermaritzburg a business 'con- 
nection only a few yards distant from the Exchange is not installed for 
less than £10 the charge increasing by at least £1 for each quarter of a 
mile after the first two miles. 

A per^m residing five miles from the Exchange and requiring a 
business connection with the Exchange would, therefore, be required to- 
pay rent of at least i22 per annum, and the ISTatal telephone rates, I 
should point out, are the lowest in S'oiitli xAfrica. In the Transvaal a 
good deal is being said about telephones for farmers, but there is very 
little difference between their neAV rates and ours, as they charge 10 per 
cent, on the cost of extension as a yearly rental, and their construction , 
must be more costly than ours. I fear that unless farmers can be given 
telephones for next to nothng they will not take them up. 

Eosetta. 

It was proposed to connect 10 farms with each other and with the 
Railway Station. The erection of 16| miles of line was involved — of 
which 13 miles would have been an entirely new pole line. The work 
was estimated to cost £750, and it was proposed to charge a rental of 
£10 10s. per annum for each eonnectioii. The amount of £1^6 per 
annum includes a fee of £7 lOs. payable to the Railway Department for 
clerks’ services at the station in attending to the subscribers’ require- 
ments. (This fee would ordinarily he £3 lOs. for such services, but 
owing to the- required connections being widely separated it was neces- 
sary to estimate for the erection of three lines and arrange for connec- 
tion to ‘ be established at the station as required.) The inclusive return 
per mile works out at £7 13s. 7d. The charge was regarded by the- 
applicants as too high. 
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Ncdtingliaiii Eoacl 

111 this ease it was proposed to coiinect seven farms witii the siatioip 
"the most distant being 11 miles away. The erection of* a new pole line 
■for the whole distance was involved and an expenditure of approxi- 
mately £630. 

Including a fee of £2 10s. for ^'lerlcs services at the station, an in- 
clusive charge of £91 per annum was quoted or a return of £8 5s. 4d. 
per mile. The charge^ amounting to .€13 per connection, was regarded 
in this case also as too high. 


Memorandum 

The cheapest satisfactory line that could be erected costs £50 a mile, 
and to this has to be added cost of apparatus;, say £52 a mile. 

£52 at 10 per cent, equals a rental of £5 4s. a mile. 

The Natal charge is £7 a mile on a new pole line, or 15 per cent, on 
cost, and for an extension where the pole already exists the charge is £4 a 
mile. 

The Auditor-General is being consulted on the matter now to see 
if percentage could he safely reduced. * 

(Sgd.) C. MAXWELL HIBBEED, 

Postmaster-General. 


The colour of the brown egg grows lighter as the numbers of her 
prodiiet increases. 


One of the best remedies for warts on animals is the use of equal 
•parts of salacilic acid and laid. Apply to the wart once each day for a 
week or ten dayS;, when the growth may be removed by soaking it in 
•water. 


Farmers should study how to raise farmers on the farm. Sometimes 
a farmer thinks that if he can raise a doctor or a lawyer he is doing well., 
'but he should remember that some of the noblest and most successful 
men in the nation are farmers. The farmer may not become vastl.y 
•^wealthy^ but w^ealth is not the measure of success. 
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Ernst GoBst Ferer» 

THE CAPE and HATAL: STOPY OE THE YEC40TIATIOYS. 
AY IMPOETAYT TELEGEAM. 

Dueing the discussion on last Coast lever which tooic place at the- 
Anniiai Conference of the Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union, this month, 
some misunderstanding appealed to exist as to the stand taken up hj 
Yatal in the negotiations which followed the suggestion made by our 
Cuveriiment that the other South African Colonies should assist, by 
financial contributions, in the stamping out of the disease in this Colony. 
An enquiry on the subject was made on the 10th inst. by the Hon. T, 
Carter, the Attorney- General for Yatal, who is at present visiting Cape- 
town, and as the reply sent to Mr. Carter’s telegram by Mr. Deane, 
Minister of xkgriculture, makes the po>sition very clear, we publish it 
herewith in order that the matter may be thoroughly nndei'stood. 

Mr. Deane’s telegram (despatched on the lltli September, is as 
follows) : — 

Yours yesterday. On 11th March, 1908, the Cape, Orange Elver- 
Colony, and Basutoland were asked by me to contribute towards our 
expenses in dealing with East Coast lever, and were informed that Natal 
(■jovernment would be willing to give clue consideration to any proposals 
whic-Ii the}^ might see fit to make as to plan of campaign. Gape Govern- 
ment inquired by telegraph on 16th March— (1) Wliat amount different 
Colonies interested were likely to be asked to contribute; (2) the amount 
wlrieli Cayie Colony particnlarly would be asked to contribute if proposal 
was accepted : (3) what control contribiiting Governments would have 
over the spending of their contributions. The Minister of Agriculture, 
Cape Colon}', was informed in reply by telegraph, on 17th March, 1908, 
that the Natal Go\’ernraent hoped to be assisted to the extent of £50, 000' 
by tlie Cape, Orange Eiver Colony, and Basutoland, and that the Cape 
Colony would see its way to contribute £20,000. He was informed in the 
same message, that we had already spent £187,000 in dealine: with East 
Coast lever, and that provision would probably be made in the Estimates 
for 1908-09 for an expenditure of an amount not less than we liopecl to- 
receive from the neighbouring Colonies. As regards tlie plan of cam- 
ipaigm it was suggested that the Principal Yeterinary Surgeon of each 
coiitributiiig Government and myself should form a standing committed 
to decide as to the policy to be pursued from time to time, but that 1 
would, of course, be glad at all times to receive siiggestions fimn MMs** 
fers of xkgrieultnre of tlie Colonies concerned. On: 1st April, 1908, the 
Minister ol! Agriculture, Capetown, replied regretting that in view of the 
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:iiiiancial position of Cape Colony it was impossible to accede to my 
request, but that his Goverxmient would be prepared to fence the 
boundary of Alfred County along the Umzimkiihi Elver from its junction 
with the Ibisi Eiver to the sea, provided the Fatal Government would 
give ills Government facilities for guarding the fence and full control 
over guards and fence under regulatioiis to be mutually agreed upon. A 
telegram was sent to the Minister of Agriculture, Capetown, on 21st 
April, thanking him for the offer contained in his telegram of the 1st 
idem, and stating that the Natal Government was not in a position to 
accept the same. On 1st May, 1908, I inquired of the Minister of Agri- 
culture, Capetown, by telegraph, whether if proposals made in bis tele- 
gram of 1st April were agreed to, the restrictions which had recently 
been imposed on trade between Natal and Cape territories would be re- 
moved, and the position which formerly existed would be i everted to. He 
replied on 4th May that in view of the proximity of the nearest outbreak 
in Alfred County, liis Government could not see its way to relax the 
restrictions and i evert to the former position in regard to Alfred County, 
although if a fence were erecied and efforts were successful in keeping 
the disease out of Alfred Coanty, he wms prepared to reconsider this at a 
later date. In the same message he strongly urged upon me the advan- 
tages to be gained by Alfred County farmers by the erection of a fence, 
as it would protect their cattle from the great risk of infection, and 
■pressed me to accept their offer to fence. On the 6th May, 190S, I asked 
the Cape Minister of Agrimliiire to send me full particulars as to the 
xegiilations in respect to guaiding and control which his Government 
would propose if tlie suggested fence were agreed to, and also for in- 
formation as to the lines upon whicli, in Ins opinion, adecjuate means fox’ 
the exclusion of East Coast Fever from Alfred County would be secured 
by the erection of the fence proposed. On otli June, 1908, he replied re- 
gretting his Govermnent'’s inability to accept the conditions suggested 
verbally to bini by tlie Natal Treasurer at Capetown; that Ins Govern- 
iiient should fence the ITmzimkulu Eiver where it forms the nortli- 
ceastern bo!mdary of Alfred County, subject to free intercourse as regards 
the movement of beinr imrrihtted between Alfred County and the 

native territories, and stating that the proposal to fence the Alfred 
County section of Ilmkimknlu had Iseen abandoned. This correspondence 
eventually led to ifi’rangements being concluded with the Cape Govern- 
inent for the guarding of the ITinzimkulu Eiver at their expense, they 
having decided, as the result of personal inspection by their Chief 
i\7*eterinary Surgeon, to withdraw their offer to fence the river owing to 
the topographical features of the countrv to he fenced and practical diffi- 
culties, and tlie river had l')een guarded at their cost from list October, 
1908, up to the present tinn:'. 

Oil 16th March, 1909, Mj*. Merriman sent a con-iidential ■wire to Mr. 
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-Moor with reference to an outbreak of tick fever at Ixopo^ saying that 
he was glad to hear from Ixopo that the hTatal Goveriinient was taking 
steps to isolate outbreaks of fever there and that liis Goveriinient was 
•endeavoiiriJig to get co-operative action with the Orange Eiver Colony 
and Basiitolandy and that Gio Chief A^eterinary Surgeon of the Cape 
Colony was leaving that night to try and arrange some course of action. 
•On 1st Apiib 1909^ lie wired again to Mr. Moor asking him to take the 
tick fever in Ixopo business into serious consideration^ ' as it was a vital 
matter^ and stated that he had asked Gen. Botha to lend one of Iris ex- 
-peiienoed Ciiheers to advise the spot with the Chief A^eterinary Sur- 
geon of the Cape Colony. On 1st Ajiril Mr. Aloor replied that we should 
be glad to have advice of the Transvaal officer as regards the outbreak of 
tick fever in Ixopo district;, and on the following day he telegraphed 
further saying that ive had already spent approximately £3O0;OGO in our 
endeavours to suppress East Coast Fever in this Coloipy, and that this 
should unquestionably he taken into consideration by our neigiibours in 
connection with any scheme for preventing further spread of disease in 
•KTatal, and its possible extension over tlie borders of the adjoining terri- 
torities. A'lr. Moor added that we were Vvullhig to co-operate so far as 
■our means would permit,, but would like to know what amount other 
Colonies, including Basutoland, were prepared to contribute. He stated 
further that if matters could lie satisfactorily arranged financially we 
should be pleased fo take part in any clisenssion with a vie’w to an 
agreenient being come to as to some general policy of concerted action. 
On 3rd Aprib 1909^ Mr. Meiuiman replied that General Botha had 
kindly lent Gray,, Principal A^eterinary Siitgeon of the Transvaab and 
requesting that aiTangenrents might be made for the Principal A^eterinary 
Surgeon, Hatab to accompany the Cape and Transvaal veterinary sur- 
geons to Ixopo. He added that he was by no means satisfied at the 
idea of giving experts too free a Imnd, and that they would require most 
careful watching. He staled further that after the full report of the 
veterinary surgeons V as received the allocation of expenditure and 
arrangements for joint action could he discussed. The Tiansvaal and 
'Cape veterinary surgeons visited Hatal in due course, and on 15tli April 
they submitted their joint report, of which T have a copy^ to thp Prime 
Minister, Cape, from whoni not a single wore! on the subject has beeir 
heard from that day to this. On 1st May, 1909, the Alinister of Agri- 
enltiire at Pretoria sent me a copy of the joint report before referred to 
With a copy of a Alinute on the subject by his Director of Agriculture^ 
and stated that he iinderstond it had been suggested that the various 
Soiilh African Governmmts should contribute a sum of money for the 
eradication of East Coast Fever in Hatal, but that he regretted thaf Ms 
(Tovernment was not prepared to vote funds for this puTpose whilst the 

■disease was prevalent in the Transvaal. 
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la July^ 1909^ the Cape authorities were approached with reference- 
to tJieir undertaking the fencing of the S'tuartstown railway line^ and 
on 19tli Jiily^ 1909^ tlie Minister of Agriculture, Oape^ telegraphed sug- 
gesting that the line from Esperanza to Donnybrook slionld be fenced 
and guarded. Tiie following day i replied enquiring to what extent his 
CoTerninent would be prepared to contribute to the cost. On 21st July 
he replied that his (lovernnient would pay 25 per cent, of the cost of a, 
suitable fence and adequate guarding, provided the ISTatal Government 
undertook to keep the disease north of line by stamping out any out- 
breaks which might occur to the south of it. On the 26th July I replied 
that the xmdertaking asked for could not be given and that his offer of 
the 21st July wmld not;, therefore;, be accepted. On 30th July the Cape 
Minister of Agriculture enqoii’ed by telegraph why the undertaking asked 
for ill his telegram of the 21si. could not be giveU;, and he was informed 
in reply on the 13th August that tlie reason was that this Government 
had recently decided that no movement of cattle from infected farms over 
clean veld could be allowed, and tliat stampiug-ont of outbreaks whicli 
might occur south of the railway from Esperanza to Donnybrook would 
probably, tlieref ore, necessitite slaughter of cattle on farms. I added 
that cattle so slaughtered would liave to he paid for by the Government,, 
and as meat could not be either moved or sold on the spot, this Colony 
would be involved in an expenditure which it was qhite unable to afro»^d 
On the 14rth August, he replied that, iu view of wha^ was stated in my 
telegram of the previous day, his Government was prepared to pay 50 
per cent, of the cost of fencing and guarding the south side of the- 
railway line from Esperanza to Dcnimbrook, and also a similar propor- 
tion of the cost of fencing and guarding individual outbreaks south i J: 
such feii(?e. On the 19th August I asked him whether, in view of the 
serious outbreak of East Ccasi Fever whicli had occurred in Alfied 
County since his offer of the 14th August was made he wished to with- 
draw that offer, to which inquiry lie replied on 20th August staidng EiMt 
lie wished his offer to stand, notwithstanding the outbreak in Alfred 
County, and on 2nd September he was informed that Ministers found 
themselves unable to accept the offer as the Colony had so many calls 
upon it at the present time that it could not afford the expencliiiire which 
would be involved. 


As the weather begins to get hotter be sure to give the pigs plenty of 
pure, fresh water. They are especially fond of a good drink just before 
retiring. 




THE RENARD ROAD TRAIN. 
( Sre Article. ) 
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NOTES AND INTEE VIEWS BY OUE TEA YELLING 
COMMISSIONEB. 

VI.— WHEEL FEETILISEES AEB MANUEACTUEED. 

Last year South Africa sent oversea^ through Durban aloiie^, £25,618 for 
the purchase of artificial fertilisers, hiatal herself purchased £23, 280 
worth, and, assuming that there are some 4,000 farmers in the Colony, 
this means that on an average each farmer spent just under £6. for im- 
ported commercial fertilisers last year. These facts, if they do nothing 
else, serve to show the extent of the market that still exists for artificial 
ferilisers over and above the annual consumption of Soutli African made 
fertilisers. To make the position as regards fertilisers still clearer, I may 
remark that Natal-made manures to the value of £3,779 were exported 
last year to other parts of South Africa. 

So much for a, few introductory reflections. They mean this, that 
some £.25,000 is being sent away from Natal annually for the purchase of 
artificial fertilisers : and when one is confronted by such a statement one 
natnraJly wonders whether something could not be done to reduce to 
some extent tliis annual expenditure on goods produced in oversea conn- 
taie.s — to reduce it, ]iot by any means by endeavouring to curtail the use 
of fertilisers on our farms, but by the extension of the local fertiliser 
manufacturing industry ; and such extension can be assisted perhaps very 
materially by pointing out to the farmers of this country what is actually 
being done in the way of manufacturing fertilisers within out borders. 
Tor one thing is very certain, and that is that the majority of our 
farmers Iiave no conception of the magnitude- — for such a small Colony 
as ours— to which the fertiliser manufacturing industry has attained. 
They know that such an industry does exist in Natal, hut as to what is 
tlie h\rgest faetoi^y, or how many factories there may be, and what those 
several factories are turning out and the extent of their operations, most 
of our farmers have notions that are hopelessly, but certainly exeiiBably, 

vague. S.xV.F. Co/s Dactohx. 

¥■1111 these thouglxts in mind, I asked the manager of the South 
African Feitilisers Co., Mr. A. M. Neil son, during the present month 
whetlier lie would be good enough to perniit nie to ^finterview’^ 
him for the lienefit of readers of the Journal, and show me around his 
company's works at Dmbilo, and upon Ms acceding to my request I ac- 
cordingly betook myself to ITmhilo one afternoon during the spe^^^ the- 
^proceedings of the Agricultural Conference at Durban. 
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At the outset let me say^ for the benetit of those who do not happen 
to Imow^ that the South African Fertilisers Company is the largest 
organisation of its kind^ not only in ISTatal but in South Africa^ and 
that their factory is the only one of appreciable size in this Colony of its 
kind. The company started its operations some five years ago^ and its 
oittpiit has steadily increased year by year until it now turns out large 
quantities of fertiliservS anniiaily (besides other products., which I sliall refer 
to in their proper place) ^ for consumption in the Colony, and does a good 
export trade with the other Colonies, including the supplying of quan- 
tities of fertilisers to the Cape Government Experiment Farms. Indeed^ 
when I saw the exterior of the company’s buildings at 'Umbilo I knew I 
had eoine upon a commercial undertaking of no small dimensions^ but I 
had no idea of what I should actually see in the interior^ and I cab^ne 
away much more greatly impressed by all I had seen and heard than I 
thought I would have been. 

But let us begin at the beginning — and the beginnings after my 
introduction to Mr. hTeilson and a little conversation with hiiii in his 
office, was a visit to tlie laboratory, where all the testing, experimenting 
with new fertilising compounds, analyses, etc., are carried out. The 
laboratory is well fitted and contains a good stock of all the various 
^Chemicals likely to be required at any time. 

Making Sxjlphurto Acid. 

Our tour of inspection proper began with a visit to the sulplunic 
acid plant. As most farmers know, sulphuric acid is used laigely for 
treating mineral phosphates and bones — in other words, for converting 
the water-iiisolulfie phosphates which these materials contain into a 
soluble form so that they can be made use of by plants. Tf these mineral 
phosphates and bones are not so treated they must be ground very fine 
before they can be used in the least degree by plants, and even in that 
dorm they must remain for a considerable time in the soil before the plios- 
phates wdiich they eortain can become available. This brief explanation 
will serve to show the important part which the sulphuric acid apparatus 
occupies in every properly equipped fertiliser factory, Tlie plant \thicli 
the S.A.F. Go. have constructed for the purpose of making siilpliurie 
•acid is a large one, and is perhaps one of the most interesting sections 
of the works. A furnace on the ground floor of the structure converts 
the raw sulphur from which the acid is manufactured into gas, which 
is then conveyed by means of a flue to one of two large lead tanks above. 
These tanks are: large constructions, each, measuring 80 feet in length. 
The leaden walls are an eighth of an inch in thiekness, and are sunk into 
■a ^Tasin” of water in order to render the chambers gas-tight. Tlie gas 
from the furnace below travels the length of each of these chambers, first 
through one and then through the other, and in doing so the moisture 
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is iDrecipitated as acid. In connection with each ;tank there is an hydro- 
meter and a thermometer^ the former to enable the strength of the acid 
within the tank to be ascertained, and the latter, of course, to indicate 
the temperature of the contents of the tank — and in this eonneetioii 1 
.may mention that the n^iper stoi’ey of the structure, bearing the two 
tanks, is constructed so as to give a maximum circulation of cool air, 
separated laths being used instead of solid walls: this is provided 
in order to keep the contents of the tanks as cool as possible. 

When the sulphiirie acid leaves these tanks it is 60 per cent, pure, 
which is the strength required for making fertilisers. The company lias, 
however, another plant, for still further concentrating the acid for other 
-commercial purposes, but as this plant is of no interest to agriculturists 
1 need not attempt a description of it here. 

Superphosphate and Dissolved Bone. 

Our next move was in the direction of the fertiliser factory, properly 
-speaking. Here Mr. Heilson first showed me the mixing apparatus wliere 
dhe ground bone, or phosphates (as the case may be), are compounded 
with the sulphuric acid for the manufacture of dissolved bone eompoiin-i 
the one case and superphosphate in the other. 

The apparatus is a simple one, consisting primarily of a tank, sufll- 
ciently large to mix one ton of material at a time, sunk to the level of the 
fioor. A lever operates a trap door at the bottom of the tank or bin. The 
proper quantities of bone or raw phosphate and sulphuric acid are placed 
In the bin, and at the completion of the mixing process (a matter of five 
minutes) the trap door is opened and the mixture falls into a den, where 
it remains for two or three days to solidify. From 60 to 80 tons a day 
are thus turned out. The mixture is then brought back to the upper 
floor by means of an elevator, and left for a week to dry. 

I might mention that this mixing apparatus is used not oiily for the 
manufacture of supe.rphosphate and dissolved bone compound, but is also 
utilised for the compounding of special manures, such as the well-known 
Saf CO mealie fertiliser, potato fertiliser, etc. 

The next process is that of grinding. This is done by means of a 
treble wheel— in other words, three wdieels on one axle, the middle one 
of which is driven in a contrary direction to that of the other two. Each 
of the three wheels is in reality a double one, the two parts being held 
together by means of studs or bars passing from the circumference of one 
to that of the other. MTen these three sets of wheels are rotated they 
very effectually crush the dry masses of Heated bone or phosphate fed on 
to them. 

As the bone or phosphate is broken up it falls on a shaking screen. 
"The screened portion passes down a chute, whilst the larger lumps are 
Tetuined to the machine to go through the crushing process , once more. 
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The SGieeiied niatenal is delivered on to the bagging Eoor^ where^, 
after being packed in the sacks^ it is transferred to the railway trncks^ 
(tiie compaaiy has a private siding) or stored for future requixmients. 

I shoiiLl mention that^ before the bone (in the m.annfactnre of dis- 
v^olved bone eompoimd) is put into the mixer., it is burned in order to get 
rid of tlie organic matter it contains^ and is then passed through a dis- 
integrator;, when it is ready for treatment with the snlphuric acid. 

The Engine Eoo’M, 

The engine room and workshops next claimed onr attention. The 
engine is a compound one^ of 150 h.-p.^ and is used to drive the disin- 
tegrating inachinery that forms an important feature of the factory, as- 
well as the mixing machinery and elevators. 

In the engine-roccn Mr. Xeilson showed me a very useful fit el-saving- 
device in the form of a mechanical water-heating apparatus. Instead of 
niniiing the water into the ]:»cilers cold, it is heated first to a considera- 
aftle degree by means of tha exhaust steam from the engine. Tills struclc 
jne as n very ingenious device — though ixerhaps not a new idea — and' 
j\Ir. Xeilson informed me that it reduced tlieir coal bill very considerably. 

All the general engineering work, blacksmith! ng, etc., in connec- 
tion -with the factory is done on the spot by the company’s own employees.- 

Bone Dust 

Mr. ^sTeilson then led the way to the bone-grindiDg section of the 
factory. Outside the works I had noticed huge piles of bones of all sizes 
and description— collected^ as Mr. hTeilson told nie^ from all over the 
Colony^, as well as from the Transvaal and O.E.C.. These bones are, of 
course, utilised in the inaimfaeture of bone dust and aissolvod bone' 
conipoiiiKl, and the machinery used for dealing with them, I found, was 
of the most up-to-date description. The bones are first broken np into 
srmill pieces, and. are then conveyed by means of an elevator to the 
djegreasiag apparatus, which removes all the fat in them, after which' 
they are crushed fine and sifted. 

Mr. hTeilson explained tljat ordinarily bones are cnislied in tbeir 
raw state, ie., without any previous chemical treatment for the purpose 
of eliminating the fat and fibrous matter which they contain. .Now, this 
fat acts as a presei’Yative, so that bone-dust from which the fat has not 
l)een eliminated takes a considerable time to dissolve in the soil. By first 
removing the fat from the bones, the S.A.E. Co. turn out a bone-dust 
that, upan application to the soil, very soon dissolves, releasing the phos- 
phates it contains to be taken advantage of by the plants. 

This removal of the fat in the bones serves three good purposes: in 
tlie first *|>1 ace, it gives tlie bone-dust a higher manurial value; im 
the second place it yields a by-product which i's of some value to soap- 
inanufactiirers, and Mr. Nelison told me that his company is aide to* 
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.sell all the fat they are able to turn out; and finally the bones are 
■efiectuallj sterilised. 

iThe degreasing machine^ for the extraction of the fat^ is an iii- 
•teroisting one. The broken bone is literally boiled in benzine kept af a 
temperature above boiling pointy, and this process serves, as I have just 
.said, to sterilise the bones. Mr. ISTeilson told me that he had approached 
eminent bacteriologist in London, Germany and America dor their 
cpinion as to the effectiveness of this sterilising process, and they 
'were all of opinion that no bacteria could live in benzine above the boih 
ang point of water; even anthrax germs would be destroyed. The boil- 
ing process has to be gone through three or four times before suificieiit 
fat is extracted. 

After having been degreased, the bone is disintegrated and sifted, 
•and is then ready for the market. 

The output of the fact<)ry is 20 tons a day. 

Passing through the warehouses, Mr. Neilson showed me a few bags 
'Of nitrate of lime and calcium cyanamide, which he had recently im- 
pfprted from Forway and Germany respectively. As perhaps some of my 
readers are aw'are, the extraction of nitrogen from the atmosphere and its 
‘Conversion into a form suitable for the requirements of crops, has now 
been placed upon a commercial basis, and factories are running in Nor- 
way and Germany turning out tons of this new fertilising material. Mr. 
Feilson explained that the nitrate of lime resembles nitrate of soda in 
its action, whilst the calcium cyanamide is more like sulphate of ammonia. 

Proceeding, we came to a printing nia chine which the company uses 
for marking sacks. Tire principle of this machine is that of the common 
•clothes mangle, the upper roller bearing the type (which are made of 
a rubber composition) and receiving the ink from a smaller roller running 
in contact with it. Two Indians were working the machine when I saw it, 
and they w^ere running the sacks through in fine style. 

The wareliouses were filled with hundreds of bags of bone-dust ready 
for despatch, as well as large quantities of other manures, such as nitrate 
•of soda, sulphate of ammonia, basic slag, and the company's own 
fertilisers, such as Safco, Potato Fertiliser, Dissolved Bone Compound, 
etc. ,, .. . 

Natal Phosphates 

My mind had naturally during our round of inspection been running 
•on the possibilities of our Fatal ' mineral phosphates, and when we bad 
got to the end I thought I would ask Mr, Feilson^s opinion of them. 

^^Do you use anir quantity of Fatal mineral phosphates in your 
factory in the manufacture of superphosphate, Mr. Feilson?'’'’ I began, 
use none at all,^^ was the reply. ^^They are of little or no value 
fer the purpose/’ . 

On my expressing my natural surprise that this should be so, Mr. 
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Xeilsoii said that the, jSTatal phosphates Avere^ on the Avhole, of inferior 
quality as compared Avitli the American product. 

“You import^ then, all the raw phosphates you require, from over- 
sea?" I remarked. , 

w-e supplement the local supply of bone phosphates with im- 
portations of guano phosphates from islands adifacent to tlie Soutb 
African Coasi^^ ' 

'•''Does it not . seem a pity that local phosphates are not utilised f or* 
making sxiperphosphates 

'‘'“It does, but the fault is in the phosphates, and it must be remem- 
bered that the local fertiliser industry has no protection whatever, and 
it would not be a benefit in the long run either to the Colony or to our- 
selves to make fertilisers with local phosphates since they would be- 
inferior to ■ imported goods made from high grade phosphates, which 
are carried from Europe at tlie same rate of freight avS we are charged 
on South African manures from Durban to East London,” 

Mr. Yeilson then went on to speak of the controversy whicli took 
place in the daily press some time back betAveen himself and the dis- 
coverers of the Weenen phosphates, as to the manurial value of raw phos- 
phates. “'^Of course,” he said, am told that I am interested in the 
'sale of snperphospliate, and that I am aA^erse for that reason, to the use* 
of raAv phosphates for manurial purposes. They quite overlook the fact,. 
Iidwever, that if I considered that mineral phosphates were of sufficient 
Auxlue to Avarrant their use, untreated, as a fertiliser, I could import and 
sell ill the Colony as much i-aAv pliosphate as I liked — as a matter of 
fact, I liave imported quantities for use in our works, as I have just toid 
you. Then again, if the ISTatal phosphates Avere of sufficient v'alue, it 
'AA^OLild ]>e quite open to me to buy them for use here in our factroy in-? 
stead of importing, and I would certainly prefer to do that.” 

‘''‘What is really the fault with the ISTatal phosphates?’’ I asked. 

“They contain too much iron and alumina. Apart from the ques- 
tion of their inferiority to oversea phosphates, however,” Mr. fNeilson 
went on; ‘hnost scientists consider that mineral phosphates are valueless 
ill the raAA- state as fertilisers. Even Dr. Jamieson, who is not altogether- 
disinclined to look upon them with fav^our for use with some crops, gives 
it as his opinion that they are utterly worthless for grain crops, and are 
only useful for root crops such as turnips. This is a fact that should 
be recognised by those who are expecting great things from our Watai 
phosphate deposits.” 

In the course of further conversation I learned that the S.A.E. Co. 
are establishing a branch factory on the Bluff for the manufacture of fish 
guano and other maiuires, from whales’ flesli obtained from the whaling 
station. Eisli guano consists of bone and flesh mixed together, and 
contains 30 per cent; of phosphate of lime and 5 per cent, of nitrogem 
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It will therefore x^robably prove a valuable manure for mealies. It 
is also proposed to make a fertiliser fiom whale flesh alone^ dried and 
ground. This^ of course, would, not be as rich in phosphoric acid as the 
fish guano, but would be, a good nitrogenous manure,. 


VII.— ME. C. E. MOOEE'S PLOUGHIIICt DEMOXSTEATION. 


The do iuonst ration, in which the “Champion” mealie planter, the 
‘Alartin’' cultivator, the ^‘Canadian Chief” plough, the South African 
Disc Plough, the famous Blue Bird, Western Queen, '^Plying Dutcli- 
mani,” the “Corn King” cultivator, and the "^^Capt. Kid” cultivator were 
employed, was given at Cedara on the 27th and 28th August. About 
100 of the more enthusiastic agriculturists of Katal witnessed the opera- 
tions, a nuinher of whom were continually asfdng questions. Mr. Moore 
proved to be only too willing to furnish all the possible information. 
The greatest interest centred in the mealie-planting demonstration, and 
the working of the implements was thoroughly explained by the expert. 

It was not until the lunch hour that I was aflorded a suitable 
opportunity of interviewing Mr. Moore, with a view to learning the 
methods of the mealie cultivation which are followed in the United 
States — the greatest maize-producing country of the world— for the 
benefit of the readers of the Journal. 

‘■‘Well, Mr. Moore, what do yon think of KataPs posjsibilities as u 
mealie-g rowing country?”’' was the first question I asked. 

^Trom what I have seen of your country, I consider that you have 
very brilliant prospects in the direction of corn,” was the reply to this 
question, and, tis was only natural, I was at once anxious, and decided 
to gather whatever reliable information I could from him. 

“As eonipared with the soil of the United States, what do you 
think of ours?” 

“I certainly see no reason why your farmers should not secure 
equally as good results as we do — that is, of course, provided they adopt 
the correct methods of cultivation. I reckon you will be somewhat 
surprised when I tell you that in five of our States alone we produce 
some 1,450,000,000 bushels (435,000,000 muids) of corn annually, the 
largest one of which is Illinois, which turns out about 350 inillion 
bushels (105,000,000 muids) every year.” 

“Yes, I must admit that our farmers would not object to having 
a similar output: mdeed, I think they would be perfectly satisfied -with 
a return equal to that of even the one State— namely, Illinois. How- 
ever, I have no doubt that within a few years we shall also be able to 
boast of our mealies. I refer, of course, to the quantity, not the quality, 
because I feel sure that we can Hold our own against any of the world 
in so far as the ‘^qiiality^ is concerned. What do you consider a good 
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yield per acre .of mealies ■ in yoiir.eoiintry ?. ^ We, eomsider ourselves very 
fortunate if we get fifteen or twenty niiiids to the aere-^^ ^ . 

‘'Well, I guess and calculate that if we, in the States, were not 
able to produce more than that, we .should not be long in putting in 
some other crop to take the place' of com; why, our average yield per 
acre for the whole of the States is about 60 bushels (IS iiraids), and 
in some parts of Illinois, Iowa, and Kansas we get as much as 110 
bushels (33 iiiuids) to the aere/^ 

few minutes ago you said that, taken on the whole, Natal soil 
is equal to that of the United States for the cultivation of mealies. 
That being the case, how do you, then, account for our average yiekV 
per acre for the Colony being just over five muids, whilst yours is, as 
you have just said, 60 bushels, which is equivalent to IS muids?"' 

‘''The w'hole secret of the success in the production of corn lies 
ill the preparation and cultivation of the land and the crop. I have. 
‘Observed very carefully the operations of the system of eorn-gTOwing 
since I have been in South Africa, and I cannot help but remarking 
that there are very few of your farmers who do farm in the real term 
of the word. You have the land, and I can assure you that you have 
quite a number of excellent spots for the growing of corn; but, as I 
have already said, you do not farm. If a number of acres are to be 
put under corn, the land should first he ploughed, and ploughed pro- 
perly, and when the crop is coming up it is. essential that the land should 
he kept absolutely free of weeds and trash. Most of the failure of 
the crop in Natal is, I reckon, due to insufficient attention to the ground 
.after planting. Another thing which I have observed about the plant- 
ing of corn in Natal is that , of sowing the grain hroadeast. This should 
never be done. .Do yon know that the only time wffien w^e sow our 
corn ill this niaiiner is wdien the crop is to be utilised for nothing hut 
feeding to stock while green. The grain is sown very thick in this 
case, and as soon as the plants are about three feet in height they are 
cut down and fed to the stock. After having been planted with eorn 
in this manner for one season the ground is, of course, consideralsly en- 
xiehecl, the greater part of the weeds having been choked by the eorn.^^ 

‘^^What are the principal fertilisers which yon employ in the pro- 
diuction of maize in the United States?” 

«Yery few artificial fertilisers are employed in our country for the 
production of corn. We have quite a large supply of farmyard niauure. 
most of which is employed for eorn. But, as I have already said, the 
'Secret of success in the corn crop lies almost entirely in the prepara- 
tion of the soil. It is> of course, necessary that the land should he 
■given a certain application of manure, hut I reckon that, unless the 
land is properly prepared and the crop kept free from breeds, it is im- 
possible to obtain good results. My advice to your farmers is to pre- 
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j^are the lanti^ keep the crop clear ot weeds^ and go on preparing the 
land and keeping the crop clear of weeds/^ 

it trne that yon consume iprasticaHy the whole of yonr iiieaiies 
in your own country?"’ 

'*Ye&^ it certainly is.. We consume the whole of our eorn^ and, I 
might add, were our annual production twice as large we sliciild 

■ consume it all. A certain gentleman, when I told him what I have 
.just told you, asked, ‘What on earth do yon do with them; how can 
you consume them all?" To this I replied, ‘We feed our stock." Do 
you laiow there is absolutely nothing better for fattening xmrposes 
ihan corn; more especially is tins the case with hogs. I reckon that 
you will be a little -surprised when I tell you that, during the whole 
• df the twenty-four hours of the day, the rations of the hog contains 
a certain percentage of corn."" 

After having had Mr. Moore"s views on the possibilities of Natal 
.as a maize-growing country, I ventured to ask his opinion on tho^e of 
South Africa, and he proceeded to relate a conversation which had 
taken place hetw^een himself and a Transvaal gentleman. He went on 
to say, “A man said to me that the gold output of the Tran-svaal was 

■ 30 nnllion pounds" worth a year. In return I told liiiii that the United 
States had an output every year of agricultural produce valued at 850 
-million dollars (£170,000,000). The gold won"t iast;^ agriculture 
will remain, and the t'wo of them will make a great country of South 
-Africa."" 


In feeding any farin animal, from the pig to the colt, try and fellow 
.-as nearly as possible the natural way that the young animal is fed It 
mil surprise the reader when he does this to find that previously he has 
feeen feeding about three or four times as much as he should. 


Hiccoughing in pigs is caused byr a derangement of the stomach. 
'One of the best ways to correct the trouble is to change the sow"s ration, 
feeding less maize and more* of such feed as ground oats and bran. If 
The trouble does not cease, give each pig eight drops of tincture of asa- 
■’foetida twice each day till the hicccmghing ceases- 
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Division of Agriouiture and Forestry , 


EBPOET EOB JULY AND AUGUST. 


Owing to pressure of work and disorganisation caused by the recent fire- 
at CedarEj the report of this Division for July was unavoidably post- 
poned^ and is included with that for August submitted herewith. 

SCHOOL OF AGRIGULTUEE. 

The outstanding feature of the period under review has been thA 
first Vacation Course in Agriculture to Head and Assistant Masters- 
from the Government Schools. The course extended from July 5th to* 
the 30th, and the following weekly time tables reflect the ground covered 
during that time : — 

July 5th, 7.30 p.m. — Introductory Address. 

July 6th, 9 a.m. — Agricultural Chemistry. 

10 a.m. — Bookkeeping. 

11 a.m.— Principles of Agriculture. 

2 p.m. — Farm Mechanics. 

3 p.m. — Principles of Live Stock Husbandry. 

July 7th, 9 a.m. — Apiculture. 

10 a.m.- — Apiculture Demonstration. 

11 a.m. — Farm Mechanics, Demonstration. 

July Sth, 9 a.m. — Agricultural Chemistry. 

10 a.m. — Agrieultural Botany. 

11 a.m.’ — Mensuration. 

2 to 4 p.m. — Demonstration iii Ploughing, 

July 9tii, 9 to 12 noon. — Group 1. Demonstration in Butter 

Making. 

Group 2, Tools used in Farm Carpentry^ 

1.30 p.m.—Principles of Agriculture. 

2.30 p.m. — Principles of Live-stock Husbandry. 

July 12th, 9—12 a.m.— Group I. Dairy Practice. 

Group 2. Farm Engineering. 

Group 3. Horticulture. 

2 — 4 p.m, — x^piculture. 

July 13th, 9 a.m. — Agricultural Chemistry. 

10 a.m. — -Afforestation. 

11 a.m. — ^Principles of Agriculture. 

2— 3 p.m! — Farm Mechanics. 

3 — 4 , p.xn.— Principles of Live Stock Husbandry. 
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July 14% 9— 12 a.m. — Group 1. ISTux-sery Work. 

Group 2. Horticulture. 

mid 2 — 4 p.m. — Group 3. Farm Eiigineriiig. • - 

Jul\' 15 tig 9 a.m. — Agricultural Chemistry. 

10 a.m. — Agricultural Botany. 

,11 a.m.— AdFiestation. 

2 p.]n. — Ihinciples of Agriculture. 

3 p.m. — Live Stock Husbandry. 

July 16 tig 9 — 12 a.m. — Group 1. Horticulture. 

and 2 — 4 p.m. — Group 2. Hursery Work. 

Group 3. Carpentry. 

July lltlg All clay. — Practical Field Work. 

July 19tla^ 9 a.m. to 12 p.m. — Group 1. Farm Engineering. 

Group 2. Farm Carpentry, 
and 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. — Group 3. W'^rsery WoiF. 

July 20th, 9 a.m.— Agricultural Chemistiy. 

10 a.m. — Afforestation. 

11 a.m. — Principles of Agriculture. 

2 p.m. — Farm Mechanics. 

3 p.m. — Principles of Live Stock Husbandry. 

July 21st. 9 — 12 a.m.— Group 1. Dairy Apparatus and Milk, andl 

Cream Testing. 

Group 2. Carpentry. 

Group 3. Engineering. 

2 — 4 a.m.— (•» roup 1; Const ruction of Faim Implement 
July 22ncl, 9 a.m.— Agricultural Cliemistrjy 
10( a.m — Agricultural Botany. 

11 a.m.— Bookkeeping. 

2 p.m. — Principles of Agricultui^e. 

3 p.m. — Principles of Live Stock Husbandry* ! 

July 23, 9 — 12 a.m. — ^Group 1. Bricklaying (Optional), 

Group 2. Farriery. 

Group 3. Field Surveying. 

2 — ^ 4 p.m, — Group 1. Farriery. 

Group 2, Field Surve 3 ring. 

Group 3. Bricklaying. 

July 24th, 9 — 12 a.m.— Group 2. Bricklaying (Optional). 

The normal session opened on August 2nd with 28 lOrmer students - 
xe-eiiiering into residence. Eleven new applications for residence have 
been entertained^, two students completed their course in ikugust;, leaHng' 
37 names on the College books at the end of the month. 

On Friday and Saturday, the 27ih and 2f^h, Air. Moore, on behalf' 
of Alessrs. Araleolmess c% Co., gave a series of demonstrations on the use* 
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■of various fami iiiipleinents for the beiieht .of the students and a large 
.number of farmers and others interested in agriculture who had accepted 
a general invitation, 

THE ANALYTICAL LABOBATORY. 

Luring the month only a few fresh samples were received^ a great 
part of the time being devoted to an investigation of a number of soils 
from different parts of Natal, . 

Five samples of phosphaiic rocks were examined^ but all of them 
proved disappointing, 

A consignment of Natal-grown sweet potatoes showed a some- 
what low proportion of starchy containing only 15 per cent- 

An excellent specimen of limestone was received from Newcastle, 
it was of good colour and gave the following results on analysis: — 


Moisture 


per cent 

0*3 

Silica and insoluble matter 


4‘3 

Iron and aluminium oxides 

... 

0*5 

^Oxideoflime ... 


... 50*8 

Carbon dioxide 


41 ’3 

Magnesia and Alkalis ... 

^ ... 

2*8 


Corresponding to carbonate of lime 907 per cent. 


This limestone would be of undoubted value both as it is and in the 
burnt state. It is exceedingly gratifying to come across a good speeiinen 
of this material after so many disappointments. It is to be hoped that 
there is a large deposit of this limestone at Newcastle. The soils of 
Natal are very poor in lime, and the discovery of a large bed of lime- 
stone from which a cheap and steady supply of lime could be obtained 
would be a great boon to fanners. Another direction in whicli lime- 
stone is valuable is in the production of iron from its ores. Tliere are 
large deposits of rich iron ore scattered over Natal, and .if a cheap supply 
of limestone were fortlicoming it would be possible to work these on a 
'CommeTcial scale. 

Two samples of soil from tlie Mt. Edgecombe district contained the 
following quantities of potash and phosphoric acid soluble in 1 per cent, 
•solution of citric acid : — ' » 

Xo. I. . No. 2. 
percent. percent. 

Potash ... ... 0*028 o*ot6 

Phosphorus pentoxide ... ... 0*004 0*004 

, - The solubility of these substances in citric acid is a measure of the 
/degree to which they are available for plant food, the dilute solution of 
■citric acid liaving practically the same action as the acids secreted by 
the root-hairs of plants. : 
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APPOINTMENT OF 

Mr. J. Duncan Davidson^ late Biologist to the Division^ left on June- 
SOtli to take up an appointment at the School of Agriculture recently 
opened at Potchefstroom, 

Mr. John Fisher, B.Sc., has been appointed to fill the vacancy and' 
took up his duties on Augiast ^3rd. While the post was vacant^ Mr. 
Legward, the Consulting Engineer of the Howick Falls Power Company, 
kindly consented to deliver a series of lectures on “Water Power as applied, 
to Agriculture.^^ 

FOEEST CONSEEYATION. 

The Chief Forest Officer, Mr. G. PI. Davies^ reports for July as- 
follows ■ n t 

At ^Ngomi a small cutting section has l) 2 en opened to meet any 
demand that may arise,, but, as already reported to you, the accessible 
parts of this forest have been so cut out and maltreated in the past that 
few trees are availahle for marking. Years of carefnl conservation will 
be required to restore the bush: and sowing, as well as removing the- 
eveessive canopy of the old-barks left by the uncontrolled sawyei's, will 
be necessary over much of tlie forest. I recommend Forester Foster to- 
lieel in bush seed wherever it is likely to come up, but especially in the- 
cutting section, which he should regard as an exainxfie of what he can.' 
do in conservation. He notes in his report the ruin that has overtaken. 
the private bushes in Lis neighbourhood: the large clearings for saw-pits,, 
and the removal of everything in them except the rotten old-barks that" 
do not pay to touch-— just the trees that should be killed before sound: 
timber is selected. One private bush near him has much decreased in : 
size since Ms arrival last year owing to burnings for Native cultivation,, 
which now covers places whei*e bush stood twelve months ago. For 
twenty years at least, to my knowledge, it has been pointed out by re- 
sponsible persons that the rare indigenous forests of Natal should be 
inider public supervision whether privately-owned or not. , The rights of 
property in this connection override those of the commonweal and require 
to be limited by a Forest Law; but the individual has generally proved 
to be stronger than the community in as small a population as ours. 

Forester Foster mentions in Ids report the siiperabundaixce of lemon- 
wood in certain areas of the ^Ngomi: a condition which obtains in nmny 
forest-^ — ■notably the Ingeli. In view of recent official enquiry about 
sleepers for railways, there seems to he some prospect of using this- 
timber. It has been proved’ capable of standing exposure, hut as it is 
not in’ much request by sawyers its abundance has embarrassed Foresters 
trying to clear sections of excessible canopy— to which it contributes more - 
lieavily than most species. Should the enquiry result in a demand for 
this tree it eoiilcl be marked in large sections to lie specially cut over for- 
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to tlie advantage of the forests, ■. Of no , other tree could this be pro- 
posed. , 

Forester Mason^ of HlatikulU;, Mooi Siver, passed^ on patrol, from 
one Crown Forest to another, through a portion of the Native Trust 
'bush, where Natives were cutting; and noted the absolute ruin of the 
forest, in which the stumps of niahy fine trees testified the former stand 
of timber. He points out that the location land is first-rate wattle 
‘Country, and thinks that it is a great pity that wattle-growing wm not 
done there to supply the Natives with hut material and firewood.. The 
Native prejudice against acacias as wattles cannot hold out against their 
obvious advantages in straightness and in ease of collection, and now 
that the wild hushes are nearly destrayed on locations they are buying 
wattles from Europeans. If wattles had been grown on locations years 
ago their natural forests would to-day he raiieh larger, and perhaps it 
■might be a good way to spend the money voted for Native ainelioration — 
better even than on schools, as example is better than precept. 

Mr. Leigh has now assumed the Forestryship of the Entumeni, in 
Ziiluiand, in place of Mr, Vanderwagen, -who leaves the neighbourhood, 
■ffhe latter in his final report gives 169 bundles of ^vattles cut under free 
permit during the month. This being an example of 'what is going on 
in all the forest ^Tleserves'"^ of Zuliiland — though Natives have free run 
‘of the bushes on their own reserves — conservation can hardly be expected 
to pay 

Springtime is showing early in bushes tliis year. Trees named as 
in flower in July reports are: Black fStinliovood, Waterbooni, Safi'raanhout, 
Minza, Cape Beech, Ylier, and Dogwood. Black Stinkwood is also in 
seed at Tngeli, and there and in other districts seed is reported on several 
•species: Efiip Ess, Blackwood, Wild Chestnut, Knobtliorn, Bush Willow, 
Assegai, and Dog Plum. Forester Chilvers states that he has sent you 
many kinds of seeds, but Fore.ster Oruickshank found Matcrown seed to 
he all grub-infested 

Forester Gryspeeri — ^wlio was down with fever in June — has been 
•patrolling the main mhber-iields at Mapiita. He reportvS them quite un- 
touched and the vines looking well, but says that wildeheeste are fast 
spreading the tsetse flv and expects the sleeping-sickness to follow. At 
GianEs Castle, Forester Symons reports that twelve Natives have been 
posted about the Reserve and that all is in readiness to catch eland 
calves; in fact some success has been attained already. No buck- 
fcunting has been done in the Ingeli and none successfully at Ingwangwane, 
hut Forester Oruickshank reports; a great deal of hunting by Natives 
!n Alexandra County: many of them own land with patches of bush, 
which they quite clear of game — ^trusting to re-stocking from Europeans^ 
preser'^es. A full report has been sent you of the hig poaching ease at 
"^Ngomi, which produced fines to over £90 for about fifteen piti and a 
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3iare killed before the hunt could be stopped. Bush partridge is plenti- 
ful about Bulwer and Donuybrook, but at the Emkazeni grass-fires seem 
to have driven away birds. Protective burning round forests were com- 
pleted at Ingwangwane^ Qudeni and Agomi; at other stations this is still 
proceeding. ’ 

The ISfative squatters at ^JSTgomi will not pay their arrears of rent 
until they are forced. They do not attempt to earn money. 

Forester Tarboton^ of Empangeni, has been patrolling bushes to 
'Kwambonambi, Ke found the Xativev cattle there free from East 
Coast Fever. Gales have damaged the plantation trees at Bmpangeni, 
iHe praises the work of the steam plough at Messrs. iSTorris’ in breaking 
up land. 

The weather is generally reported as mild. Snow, of coiirsej 
covered the Berg, and reached down to the lodge at GianPs Castle, where 
the cold was severe on 6th, Yth and 8th July. The same days were 
utterly cold also at ’Fgmni, and probably at all exposed stations. 
Forester Foster is now supplied with a rain gauge and thermometer. 

[Owing to extreme pressure on our space this month, Mr. Davies^ 
report for August is held over for next issue. — En.] 

AFFOBESTATIOPT. 

The Chief Afforestation Officer, Mr. F. J. Stayner, reports as 
follows: — 

Pressure of worlc and aosence from Headquarters on cliity has again 
rendered the putting up a report for Bvo months necessary in place of a 
monthly one. July and August are months at which greater Forestal 
activities are possible at our Zululand Station than elsewhere, and, after 
fcompleting the harvesting of catch crops of mealies and ground nuts, 
Forester Tarboton, of Bmpangeni, has been filling in blanks all through 
the plantations and shifting cocoanuts to try and make a good though 
smaller plantation tiian that laid down originally. I visited this station 
an August and found evidences of good, solid work in the shape of 
thinned and cleaned plantations, roads, firebreaks, etc. It is to be re- 
, fretted that ail the trees of Hevea (Para rubber) planted out have 
succumbed, also those of Castilloa and Fiintumia (West African rubber). 
Ficus elastica is, alive but lingering. The only successful rubber at 
Empangeiii so far is Manihct glaziovii (Ceara). Four plants of 
Manihot d chotoma are being given a trial, and I have had an exception- 
ally sheltered piece of gronirl broken and planted with Para which has 
heen grown to plants 2 feet or more in the Hurseiy. If this fails I think 
ruhber-growing, except Ceara, should be definitely abandoned there. 
During the period under review I attended agricultural shows at Durban 
and Camperdown and have teen on inspection at Wgomi. During my 
i£ibsenee at this station the fire which swept through portions of the 
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Cedara plantations oeeiirred. It is impossible at the time of writing: 
(Septeiiiber 1st) to estimata ilie amount of damage done^ but I can con- 
fidently report that it will not- be nearly as great as anticipated, the re- 
eovei’j taking place being little short of marvellous. I hope by the end 
of September to he able to state definitely what can be salved and what, 
will have to be replanted. Five students were employed in the K"urseiy 
and plantation during August, and work for more than that number will 
be available till Maieh. In July I delivered four lectures and gave three- 
demonstrations to the . officers of the Education Department assembled* 
here for the vacation course. Forestry lectures to the students are now 
in progress, and I liope to 'dart an advanced course in 1910 if sufficient 
of this year’s class obtain the percentage of marks laid down as requisite- 
for’ the passing from the Elementary Course. 

Ghai’coal has been manufactured and a working sample sent the- 
Pii])lic Works Department and the hiatal Government Eailways with a 
view to having itvS quality tested in a commercial way. 

On August 2nd I visited the Central Gaol, Pietermaritzburg, in 
connection with the establishment of an Osier plantation, found the- 
site proposed an excellent one, and recommended that the work be taken 
in hand at once; and as a result 10,000 cuttings have been planted, and . 
employment shoiild be provided for :many prisoners in the making of 
baskets/ etc., from the annual crops henceforth. 

Continued and increasing interest is being developed by the public 
in afforestation and letters of advice are leaving my office daily from all 
parts .of tlie Colony. The public should note that no fees are asked for 
this service. 

CEN-TEAL EXPEETMEN'T FARM, 

Tlie month of July was, comparatively speaking, a very mild one 
for nud-winter. Xarituis degrees of frost were registered on 20 days, 
and on four occasions the temperature fell as low as 23 degs. Fahr., but 
that was on ilie lowest part of the Farm. I’lie maximum record was 
degs. Sixty-four points of rain wei’e recorded, of which 59 fell on tlie- 
6th of the month. This rain encouraged a growth of new grass on the- 

burns, and, in spite of the cheek cau-ed by frost, there was a green 
’piekiiig to be had for the sheep. 

The weatlier during the month of August was very seasonable, with 
a few light showers, whiclr further encouraged the growth of young" 
grass. During the early part of the month, however, cattle were feeling- 
the effects of a bare veld, and had to be hand-fed with hay, stover and 
roots. 

The first few days of July were occupied in selecting an exhibit for 
the Durban Show, from contributions from all Experiment Stations. 
fThe success of the exhibit is reflected by the award of a silver medal by 
the Society. Ilaiired and woolled Persian sheep were also entered. Two* 
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rams and two ewes of the former breed secured 1st and 2nd prizes re-- 
spectivelv. The woolled Persians were on exhibition only. 

The turnips have given good yield this winter: GartoiTs Maminoib 
Purple Top, 22 tons 379 lb. per aere^ and Garton^s Green Globe, 20 tons 

I, 638 Ih. This crop of turnips is the best I have seen grown on the 

Fanil. ' ' _ 

Some of the sheep w^ere affected with- nodular disease .of the in- 
testine, wdiich was successfully treated with ten consecutive doses of 
Dreoline. ^ . 

The principal work on hand during the period und*er review w^as 
harvesting mealies, millet, potatoes and linseed, carting cobs and stalks^ 
shelling mealies, threshing millet, husking and shredding mealies, grind- 
ing meal, etc. 

A good acreage of ploughing was done in the vlei, and, eonsicledng 
the dryness of the soil, satisfactory work wms performed with the four- 
fnrrow Ransome Sim disc-plough. 

The area on which the buckwheat was grown last season was also 
ploughed, and a few da 3 "s later a thick volunteer stand showed above 
ground , as a result of grain threshed out by the hailstorm in the month 
of March. As this may perhaps warrant being left as a crop, the ground 
lias l:>oen harrowed and relied, failing which, the area will be planted at 
an early date with beet and mangolds, either of which should do well in 
view of the early rains experienced. 

Our previous experience in planting these crops in mid-summer 
(November and December) has not been encouraging, as they have been 
invariably swept off by the hot, dry winds of that season. 

A good supply of vegetables has been obtained from the irrigated 
garden, and by the end of August further plantings of the fallowing were” 
completed: — Beans, beet, cabbage, cucumber, egg-plant, leek, lettace, 
tomato, pumpkins, earth mirs, peas and potatoes. 

IMPORTATIOjST of sheer 

Mr. J. tl. McCall, wool expert, reports on sheep purchased at tho 
beginning of September for the Central Experiment Farm: — 

These sheep were imported by Mr. Jas. Piccione from Buenos Airek 
in August last, and comprise 391 Lincoln ewes, 474 Merino ewes, 107 
Hampshire ewes, 21 Hampshire rams, and 34 Merino rams, a total of 

J, 027 sheep. 

With the exception of the Hampshires, the sheep are in poor con- 
;dition, which is accounted for by the facts that a drought had been pre- 
vailing in South America (Argentine) from the time they were lambed 
mid the rough weather eneoiintered on the voyage to South Africa. 

The Lincolns (ewes only) carry nice fleeces ' (although at present 
full of vegetable matter), and, I believe, will fill out into large-framed 
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■ewes witli fair treat iiieiit. The w^hole consignment^ with the exception 
of 4 Merino rams, are only rising 2-tooth and are under 12 months old. 

The Meriiio ewes’ \¥ool varies from medium to very I’obust. The}' 
show the Bambouillet type in a most decided degree, they being bred 
by Senlior Uinqiie, of Buenos Aires, from imported German Eainbouiilet 
rams. 

The Merinos are of the plain-bodied type, although many of them 
show the heavy folds on The neck and shoulder, which is usualiy as- 
sociated with tJie Australian type of Merino. The wool shows plenty of 
"Character and is very evenly grown both as regards density and staple. 

Almost the same remarks apply to the Merino rams, with the ex- 
ception that there are four rams much, above the average. 

The ITampsliire rams are perfect in points and quality, and, though 
lacking quite sufficient size, 1 believe they will dev hop considerably in 
the next four months. I consider that they cannot be improved on in 
Natal for quality and constitution. 

I rna}' mention in connection with those Hainps tliat they were 
bred in the Province of Cordoba, in the north-eastern portion of the 
Argentine, several hundred miles up the La Plata, and both ewes and 
rams were bred from imported English rams. There is no relationship 
In blood between the ewes and the rams under notice. 

WIKKEI,. SPEIJIT EXPERIMENT PARM. 

During July and August the principal work engaging attention at 
this Station lias been that of harvesting the various crops. Yelvet beans, 
in addition to their value as a green manure crop, have furnished a heavy 
yield of grain, over 1,500 lbs. of seed having been obtained fi’om -| of an 
acre of bind, while another p'cking re’iiains on the vines. 

To meet the increased demand for pineapple suckers as a result of 
file suecessful exploitation of the Home market with this fruit, 21,000 
suckers liave been sold, which, with those required for an extension of 
the plantation at this Stvatim, exhausts current supply. 

The results of the sugar cane experiments 'are reported by tlie 
Manager, Mr. W. C. Johansen, as follows: — 

The most noticeable feature in the results tabulated from the sugar 
cane experiniGiits this season is the heavy and uniform, yields obtained 
hy the use of complete fertilisers on Plots 103, 104, 121 and 122. It 
is very evident that the supply of nitrogen is running low and that we 
will now obtain some idea as to the value of chemical . nitrates in cane- 
gfrowing. 

Although Plots 106 and 124, manured with superphosphate and 
potash, stiir maintain their high yields they do not show the rnarked 
increase this season, that the ahove-mentionecl plots do, thus demonstrat- 
ing that sulphate of ammonia combined with superpliospbate and potash 
will eventually pay handsomely. 
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The average yield froiii .the four plots was 4(> tons F422 Ihs per 
the highest being 47 tons 1)50 Ibs.j and the lowest 46 tons 125 lbs. 

On the other four plots, where sulphate of aiimionia was used with- 
out one or other of the above-nientioned manures, no very marked diifer- 
■eiice is shown, thus proving that the use of both are essential to produce 
•a iiiaxiniuni yield. 

The use of nitrates on Plot 115 results in a marked improvement, 
but this is still a long way below the other averages. 

In comparing the best average ^yields obtained from the manure and 
no manure plots for the three cuttings, it null be seen from the following 
figures that it pays well to use fertilisers : — toiis lbs. 

The best average yield was from Manure Plots 106 and 124 40 164 

The best average yield from No Manure Plots 102 and 120 34 535 

shi)wing a difference of nearly 6 tons per acre. 

To manure with 120 lbs. of concentrated siiperpbospliate, it would 
•cost 10s. 9cL per acre, and IOC Bs. of potash 12s. per acre, or a total of 
f*l 2s. 9d. per adre, and with an increase of 6 tons of etino a gain of 
fl 17s. 3d. per acre would he obtained, that is estimating cane at 10s. 
'i>er ton. 

Complete returns for tin three seasons’ cuttings are given lierewitl). 


UBA CANE MANURE EXPERIMENT. 
Plots 2^ feet hv equal jjj^^ths of an Ao^e 


Manures per Acre, 


) Manure ... ... 

0 lbs. Sulphate of Ammonia 
0 , , Chloride of Potash... 

0 ,, Concentrated Superphosphate 
3 Manure 

D lbs. Sulphate of Ammonia 
0 ,, Concentrated Superphosphate 
0 Chloride of Potash ... 

0 ,, Sulphate of Ammonia 
3 ,, Concentrated Superphosphate 
3 ,, Potash Chloride 

> Manure ■ ■ ... ■ ■ 

3 lbs. Concentrated Superphosphate 
3 ,3 Potash Chloride 
3 ,, Sulphate of Ammonia 
3 ,, Potash Chloride 
) Manure 

) lbs. Sulphate of Ammonia 
) ,, Concentrated Superphosphate 
) ,, Concentrated Superphosphate 

► Manure,' ' , ..■’ ■• ' .. 

) lbs. Basic Slag ... 

) ,, Bone .Dust , '' ''''f.:. 

) Manure ... ... . 


CutJ; 

in., 

Cut 

Sept, , 

Cut Au.s*’., 

. 

906. 

i( 

507 


1909, 

Yld 

Y 

ield 

lYId. 

Y 

''ield 

Yld] Y 

ield 

per 

( per 

|pei 

per 

per per 

plot 

A 

ere. 

plot. 

Acre. 

plot.' Acre. 

lbs 

tns lbs 

lbs 

tn 

s lbs 

lbs 1 tns lbs 

2602 

32 

1300 

4028 

50 

700 

2844 p 5 ' 

1100 

5797 

36 

462 

7370 

46 

125 

6 i 57|39 

'""212,,, 

505 ^ 

3 ' 

1137 

7!20 

44 

1000 

8374 i 39 ' 

*675',' 

5958 

37 

.475 

6926;, 

46 

C 575 

7596 47 

95 ° 

5697 

35 

T215 

i 

19 

525 

745946 

1337 

5433 : 

33 

1912 

62501: 

39 

125 

695343 

912 

5854 

36 

”75 

700743 

1587 

728645 

*075 

4951 

30 

19S7 

6226 

38 

18251 

5629 41 

862 

4660 

29 

250 

6235 

38 

i 937 ;< 

528039 ■' 

500 

4781 

29 

1762 

6326 

19 

T 075 ii 

>95537 

437 


4607 28 1587 5997 37 
433627 200:513732 

4515 28 437I5605 .35 


4903 30 
3977 34 


12871581 8134 
1712530333 


96216553140 1912 
2121551634 950 
'62570435 1310 
725|6i 43 38 787 
387{5S5436 nys 
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UBA CANE MANURE EXPERIMENT. 


. 

Manures per Acre. 

Cut Jan., 
1906. 

Cut Sept., 
1907. 

Cut Aug., 
1909. 

u 

Vld. 

Yield 

Ylcl. 

Yield 

Yld.. 

Yield 

d 


per 

plot. 

per 

Acre. 

per 

'plot. 

i per 
Acre. 

per 

plot. 

per 

Acre. 


116 

117 
'iiS 

IB 


j 200 lbs. Nitrate of Soda 

120 ,, Concentrated Superphosphate 

( 136 ,, Nitrate of Potash 

, 240 ,, Sulphate of Ammonia : 

) 120 ,, Concentrated Superphosphate I 

'1 100 ,, Chloride of Potash ... i 

( 1000 ,, Lime 

No Manure ... ... 

t J20 lbs. Concentrated Superphosphate 
/ 1000 ,, Lime 
No Manure 


lbs 

5644 

5262; 

4231 

5653 

24431 


tns lbs 

|35 550 

32 177s 

26 807 
35 662 
30 Tto75| 


lbs 

15570 


629939 7376434 


tns lbs lbs I tns lbs 
I34 1625644340 537: 


145^71 

5692’ 

132201 


28 4625490 
3 S iiS°'s 467 ! 

I 

40 500 29201 


40 425 

I 34 625 . 
34 337 

36 lOOO 


UBA CANE MANURE EXPERIMENT. 


Plots 2^ feet by i-fS equal j\jq.l/is of a?i Acre,^ 




Cut Jan., 

906. 

Cut Sept., 1907. 

Cut Aug,, 1909. 

Vi-. 

0 

d 

Manures per Acre. 

Yield 

per 

plot, 

Yield 

per 

Acre, 

Yield 

per 

plot. 

Yield 

per 

Acre. 

Yield 

per 

plot 

Yield 

per 

Acre. 


No Manure 

lbs 

2300 

tns lbs 
28 1500 

lbs 

3678 

tns lbs 
45 1950 

lbs 

3432 

tns lbs 
42 180O' 

119 

Same as Plot loi .. 

5799 

36 

487 

4879 

30 

9S7 

^>394 

39 1925 

1 20 

No Manure 

4756 

29 

1450 

4478 

27 

1975 

5118 

31 1975. 

121 

Same as Plot 103 . 

51S9 

540S 

32 

815 

4261 

26 

1262 

737° 

46 125 

122 

, y y y I O4 ■ « ■ 

33 

1600 

5702 

35 

1257 

7470 

46 137s. 

123 

No Manure 

4450 

27 

1625 

4931 

30 

1637 

5781 

36 262. 

124 

Same as Plot io6 ... 

6236 

3S 

1950 

5539 

34 

1237 

6557 

40 1962 

125 

M 107 ... 

No Manure 

531^ 

33 

475 

4986 

31 

335 

55 ‘8 

34 975 

1 26 

53^0 

33 

375 

4699 

29 

737 

4850 

30 625 

127 

Same as Plot 109 ... 

5577 

.34 

1712 

5304 

33 

300 

5850 

36 1125, 

1 28 

,7 n JflO . 

5529 

34 

1112 

5172 

32 

650 

boss 

37 1725 

129 

No Manure ... 

5004 

31 

550 

5275 

32 

1937 

5333 

33 662. 

130 

Same as Plot 112 

5324 i 

33 

550 

5426 

33 

1825 

5725 

35 1562 

131 

„ 113 .. 

5289 1 

3 v 3 

1 12 

5642 

35 

525 

5779 

36 237 

132 

No Manure 

4680 i 

29 

500 

564s 

35 

562 

6087 

38 87 

133 

Same as Plot 115.. 

4774 

29 

1&75 

5656 

35 

700 

6191 

38 1387' 

m 

j „ „ 116 ... 

5372 

33 

1 150 

5368 

33 

1 100 

5859 

36 1237 

;I 35 

1 No Manure , ... 


23 

1900 

4810 

30 

125 

4625 

28 1812 

136 

i Same as Plot 118 ... 

4927 

30 

•587 

4921 

30 

1512 

4853 

65O' 


‘ No Manure 

1 

2450 

30 

1250 

3434 

30 

^ 5 ^ 

2073 

25 1800 


WEEFEN EXPEEIMENT STATION. 

At this Station tho Ouratcr^, Mr. E. E. Gessner^ reports very favour- 
ably on the growth made by Federation wheat. This is in accord with 
rc-sults previously obtained when a yield of 2^014 lbs. of grain per acre 
was recorded. Of 30 varieties of barley^ Manitoba appears to Justify 
liopes of proving a quick-growing, heavy-yielding type, but it is yet too 
early to make any cMnite pronouneeTnent, 
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An addition of 10 varieties of grape vines has been made to the 
Drchard at this Station^, wlie]*e fruit culture is a special feature. Sis 
acres of Canadian Wonder bei ns, have been planted between the rows of 
;fruit trees; these^ in addition to yielding a rennmerative crop of beans, 
assist greatly in preventing soil erosion caused by the summer rains. 

APICXILTUEE. 

The Apiarist, Mr W. 0. Mitchell, as a result of the lectures and 
‘demonstrations -given during the recent vacation course, was asked to 
-deliver a lecture at Ladysmith, His report is as follows: — 

Leaving here by tJie midnight train on Tuesday, I arrived at Lady- 
smith at 6 a.ni. on the following morning, Mr. Lister, to whom I am 
-much indebted for making all the arrangements in connection with my 
visit, met me at the station. I would take this opportunity of bringing 
to your notice the very keen manner in which Mr. Lister has taken up 
the subject of apiculture as a result of the recent vacation course which 
he received at Cedara. 

At 9 a.m. I intervietyed the Headmaster of the Boys'" School and 
arranged the following programme, which was duly carried out : — 

Wednesdaty 10.30 a.m., Lecture to Senior Boys. 1.30 p.m.. De- 
monstration to same class. 

Thursday, 11 a.m., Lecture to Senior Girls. 2 p.m., Demonstration 
^to same class. 

The demonstrations were held in the apiary of Mr. Buhr, •who 
kindly placed his hives at my disposal for the purpose. At these lectures 
.approximately 70 boys and 60 girls were present, all of wdioni showed a 
keen interest in the subject. 

iOn Wednesday evening I delivered a lecture to some 30 ladies and 
gentlemen. In view of the fact that there were three other attractions 
in the town the same evening, I consider this a very satisfactory attend- 
ance. A resolution was passed at this meeting, which I am eommuBicating 
to you in separate papers. My spare time was devoted to interviewing 
local bee-keepers, and I returned by the train arriving at Cedara at 1.34 
Ja.m. Friday. 

; I find that much trouble has been experienced in the Ladysmith dis- 
'tiict from the depredations of a small black beetle. Mr. Leider pronaifeed 
to secure me some specimens later on as there were none to be obtained 
at this time of the year. 

There appears to be quite a boom in Ladysmith apiexiltitre, whieii 
twill, I am afraid, react adverstly ere long, as I found that there was a 
tendency to begin on too large a scale. I advised doubling up weak 
colonies, reducing the number of stocks and maldng the remaining ones 
«-as strong as possible. E. R. SAWEE, 

Director, Division of Agriculture and Forestry . 
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Naiai Bee^KeeperB^ Association, 


MONTHLY NOTES AND COMMENTS'. 


W. C. Mitchell, Hob. Seerekry, Oedara. 


The General Meeting, of wliicli notice was given in last inontlfs notes,, 
will not be lield in the offices of the Education Department, as anticipated,, 
but in the Hatal Creamery Sitting Eooni^ Longniarket Street, Maritz- 
biirg, tliroiigh the kindness of Mr. McKellar, who has placed the room, 
at the disposal of the itssociation. As the Secretary wilh be unable to 
advise all ineinbers individually, they are asked to make a special note of 
the fixture, viz,, October 13th, at 11 a.m., Natal Creamery Sitting Eoom,. 
■Longniarket Street. 

The principal items to be discussed were given last month, but I 
omitted to mention that if any member desires to bring forward any 
other subject I should be glad of an inthiiation to that e.ffect in order to- 
include it in the agenda. 

ifi sj; sjj 

All bee-keepers in South Africa are agreed that if foul brood once- 
got a footing in this sub-continent it would cripple apiculture as an. 

industry, owing to the large mmiber of wild bees whose hives could not, 

possibly be cleansed from th«3 disease. Met only one of. the South African; 
■Colonies has enforced legislation governing the importation of bees,, 
lioiiey, wax (including foundation comb), and used bee hives and ac- 
cessories! It is clearly the duty of this Association to make known its 
opinion on the subject of the introduction of bee diseases in no uncertain 
voice at our meeting on October 13tli. 

^ if: ❖ 

That foul brood is not the only danger to he guarded against is seen 
by perusing the following clipping from an English paper: — 

‘’)Yandng io Bee-7ceepers,— The- Board of Agriculture and Fishesies- 
'desire to wmrn all bee-keepers that an outbreak of disease believed to be 
identical with the Isle of Wight bee disease has occurred in several hives 
in Buckinghamshire. The disease, wdiich has destroyed almoBt all the 
hoes in tlie Island from which it takes its name, is due to a bacillus closely 
Resembling the bacillus of plague, and no remedy for it is known. It is 
of the utmost importance, therefore, that bee-keepers should take every 
precaution to prevent tlie disease spreading, and they are strongly advised- 
to keep a careful watch for any signs of its appearance. A full descrip- 
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tion of the disease was piiblised in the Journal of the Board of Agricul- 
ture for February^ 1909^ and bee-keepers who find symptoms of disease 
corresponding to the description there given should communicate with 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 4, Whitehall Place, London, 

:i; js* ;i! 

Tlie above at least serves to indicate some of the difficulties of bee- 
keepers in a country that does not occupy the same happy position as 
ciirselves in being free from disease, although it is highly improbable that 
this particular one will ever be introduced into South Africa, as an in- 
fested Colony would be entirely extinct before it ever reached these 
shores. 

❖ ❖ ^ 

This question of legislation has a distinct connection with our honey 
market. How often has it occurred to local bee-keepers that whilst we 
are not fighting the imported article by offering a constant supply of 
Colonial honey, we are holding open the door to admit the very disease 
that will make our future impossible as far as honey production is- 
concerned ? 

ii: ❖ 

It is estimated that the proposed show to be held in April will incur 
an expenditure of twelve to fifteen pounds. A large portion of this must 
be raised by private subscription, but what is equally as important as 
financial assistance, is that members support the show by exhibiting. A 
draft pfrize-list will be published in these columns as early as possible 
after such has been arranged. 

Several days of wet weather make a big drain on the reserve stores 
.of any colony containing a lot of hungry brood. Any that are short of 
stores should be fed. 

* * :!« 

The Ladysmith bee-keepers are going strong. At a lecture delivered 
on the S6tli of August, a resolution was passed in favour of forming a 
Ladysmith branch of the N.B.K.A. No further particulars have so far 
come to hand. 

* 

Mr! Lister, of the Boys’ Government School, Ladysmith, has taken 
up apiculture enthusiastically. At his request, and by the favour of the 
Headmaster, a lecture was delivered to some 70 scholars at the above 
school on the 26th of August. The following day the same subject was 
dealt with at the Girls’ Government School , through the kindness of 
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Miss Cliarlton^ the Headmistress^ when, some 50 scholars were present. 
On each occasion the lecture, delivered in the morning, was followed, in 
the afternoon, by a demonstration in Mr. Biihr^s apiary, wJHen it was sur- 
prising to see how well the youngsters had grasped the main principles 
■of the subject. I am much obliged to Mr. Bnhr for placing his apiary 
at my disposal. 

^ sis 

Quotation . — ^‘■'Can yon,^^ I asked him as we parted, ^^aft§r all these 
years of experience, lay dowm for beginners in beemanship one ro^^al 
maxim of success above any other 

He thought it over a little, the gun on his shoulder again. 

*^Well, they might take warning from this same King Solomon/’ 
he said, ^^and beware the foreign feminine element. Let British bee- 
keepers cease to import queen bees from Italy and elsewhere, and stick 
to the good old English black. All my bees are of this strain and mostly 
‘from one pure original Sussex stock. The English black bee is a more 
generous honey-maker in indifferent seasons; she does not swarm so de- 
terminedly, under proper treatment, as the Idgurians or Carniolans ; and, 
above all, though she is not so handsome as some of her Contineni'al 
rivals, she conies of a hardy northern race, and stands the ups and 
downs of the British winter better than any of the fantastic yellow- 
girdled crew from overseas.” — Tickner Edwardes, in “The Bee-Master 
■of Warrilow.” 

s5« :5s 

Let us echo the sentiments of the old bee-master in a practical man- 
ner by sticking to our native race. 


DISTIHCT HOLES. 

Cedara . — Principal source mf honey this month is the Stringy Bark, 
€ubi, but bees also working c-n the usual assortment of garden flowers, 
Phlox, Terbena, Hicotiana, etc., pollen from Gums, Hastirtiums, Chick 
Weed, etc. No swarms have so far appeared.* The weather has been 
somewhat unfavourable for the bees; on 10 out of the first 15 days of 
’September rain has been recorded. 

DonnylrooTc.^ — Mr. Auld reports very little nectar coming in, but 
what little there is comes from Gums. Pollen being gathered from 
Wattle and Oak trees. Blind louse noticed in hives. 

Fox Mill. — ^Mrs. Keytel repoHs pollen being gathered from Oak and 
Wattle trees and artificial pollen being collected from bran which had 
been placed at the hive entrance during the cold weather. This form 
of feeding artificial pollen has been highly spoken of. Colonies fairly 
strong hut no swarms so far. 
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Farm and Garden Notes for October m 


By (tRO. Carter^ B.R.H.S. 


The perfect rains of September will liaYe enabled all farmers to get well 
ahead with the j^loiighing and the general preparation of the ground for 
spring cro]3s. Most of the ground will be required for inealieS;, no 
doTibt^ but in addition to mealies there are a good many crops whichj 
• ailthoiigli of secondary importance perhaps^ it will be necessary to get 
sown very soon. There is winter food to consider, in the form of roots, 
and hay, and ensilage; and the sowing of grasses for more or less per- 
manent pastures. The most important of the crops which should go in 
during October are the following: — 

S’UGAE BEETS AIsTD MAFG-ELS. 

October will be found to be the best month in which to get these 
sown. Our farmers have been making the mistake of sowing these far 
too late, with the consequence that the roots have not time for Ml de- 
velopment and only half a crop is reaped. The reason for late planting 
may in some cases be expedient, that is, where this is looked upon as of 
secondary importance, and where it is felt that attention must be given 
to, say, mealies first. But with an early spring such as we have had this 
year, giving plenty of time for ploughing, there is no reason why this 
CTop should not go in at the right time. The risk of failure in seeding 
(sunburn) is much lessened by early planting, and, if the season of raihs 
happens to be a short one (it is not uncommon for rains to cease at the 
end of Eebruary), one is still sure of a good bite from the roots for the 
winter. Seed should be sown at the rate of about five pounds per aere, 
in drills S4 inches apart, and the plants thinned out to about a foot apeirt; 
in the lines later. 

CHICOEY. 

If the intentiot is to raise a crop of good roots for sale in thfe 
autumn the seed of this must go in now. This is not everybody’s crop, 
however, and will not do well in all lands. As a general guide one may 
say that land which will give a good crop of sugar beets or carrots will 
also grow good chicory. Deep ploughing, manuring with stable manure, 
well rotted, thoroughly pulvorising the soil, are the necessary points to 
remember. Better grow an acre well than five badly. Seed is sown in 
shallow drills 24 inches apart, at the rate of 14 ft. to an acre, and the 
seed covered only to a depth of from 4 inch to | inch deep. After 
Thinning the roots should stand six inehes apart in the rows. Cultiva- 
tion is necessary very frequently throughout the growing season. It is 
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not oiilv tli€ necessity of keeping the crop free from weeds which one has- 
to consider, but also the conservation of nroisture in the soil by means of 
a dust iiiulcli ill dry weather. 

TEOSIXTE. 

(Eeaiia,, or Eucoiena^ luxureans ) , — This is really a eoast^ or very 
warm midlands^ crop^ and will seldom mature seed above an elevation of 
2^000 feet. It is necessary to sow as early as possible in the spring, even 
if grown only for ensilage purposes. It makes an excellent fodder for- 
cutting green, and for this purpose may be cut two or three times during- 
the season in the warmer districts. But perhaps its full value is as a 
silage tiller, for it not only yields very heavily, but also contains from 8 
to 10 per cent, of sugar. Drills should be 4 feet apart, and the seedv 
sown thinly, so that the plants may stand at 15 to M inches apart in the 
rows eventually. This crop only requires about two pounds of good 
seed to the acre. 

MILLETS. 

All classes of millet may be sown this month. Bullrush (Nyalute 
or Grey Pearl) for ensilage purposes; Japanese for hay in the more 
moist and low-lying lands; Golden and Boer manna for hay where there 
is dry land and a rather scarce rainfall. Perhaps the Bullrush variety 
is best sown in drills three feet apart, the seed being sown very 
thinly, say six pounds to an acre, for the plant is a very large one. 
Japanese and Golden require 15 to 20 fbs. to an acre, sown broadcast, 
whnle Boer manna is sown broadcast at the rate of from 6 to 10 his. per 
acre. 

SUN" FLOWER. 

This requires a good soil and good feeding, and indeed the same 
may be said of all oil-bearing seed crops. It is waste time putting it 
into poor land. The blach seeded variety is by far the better one, 
comparing this with the striped RuvSsian, throwing better filled seed, and 
a much less proportion of husk to seed. The sunfiower cannot be said 
tto be a good marketing crop, and will never be so until we have better 
uses for the seed than mere poultry feeding. But it is a very useful 
crop on the farm itself. Ten pounds of seed will^vsow an acre. Drills 
should be 34 feet apart, and the plants 12 to 18 inches apart in the rows, 

GREEN MANUTRTUG CROPS. 

Some of the legumes used for the purpose of soil renovation are 
tender summer plants, and require to be sown in October, or at the very 
latest November. Cow peas, soy beans, and velvet beans are the most 
important of these. Cow peas are of two types, a bush type and a 
runner. The best bush type for Natal is the ^^New Era/^ and some- 
farmers prefer this because it is easier to plough under when fully grown. 
It is sown in drills three feci apart, at , the rate of 40 fts. to the acre. 
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Of tile running varieties I know of nothing better than onr old 
bean; black seeded, a most vigorous and large grower. Drills foi thiS' 
may also be three feet apart, but only from 15 to 20 lbs. of seed will be- 
required to the acre. For a crop of soy beans sow 40 lbs. to an acre^ in 
drills 34 feet apart^ and cultivate the same as for ordinary French beans. 
{File velvet bean is best as ;i coast crop, and has done no good in tlm 
higher districts so ‘far. From ten to hiteeii pounds of seed will sow an. 
acre. ^ 

Where there is a piece of broken up land which will not be required 
until January it will be advisable to sow a crop oh Japanese buckwheat as 
a cateli-crop. This Avill mature seed in three months, or may be- 
ploughed in as green manure to help along the autumn crop later. 


CIEASSES. 

FTow that our season^ have righted again and we have good spring- 
vains, there are very good reasons for sowing most of the grass crops in 
October, instead of waiting until January. There is less risk now of 
losing the seeding by sunburn ; a longer season for the formation of a. 
good solid sod before the dry weather ; and/ where the food is intended, 
for cattle, a much greater quantity of grass w^ould be available for the 
hrst winter^s grazing. This may not apply to Italian rye grass, with" 
Avliieli the scheme is to get the crop to last two winters. Teff grass, for- 
}xay-making only, wdll yield two crops of hay if sown in October. This- 
jis sown at the rate of 4 ibs. per acre, and may be sown on rather foul 
land, for it is an excellent smother crop. Paspalum, Toowoomba 

Canary grass. Chicory, Burnett, Tall Fescue, and some others, are all the' 
better for a long summers growth. When sowing Paspalum try mixing- 
four pounds of white clover with the ten pounds of seed required to the 
acre. 

THE FAEM GAEDEH. 

During the next three months I am afraid the garden will be left' 
the hands of the ladies, for the m.en will have plenty to do in the 
fijelds. And this happens at a time when the weeds are growing in prO' 
fusion, and the hoe mtost be kept going continuously. The -weeds must' 
be kept down, for they are shocking robbers. The ground between the 
crops will also need loosening up after each heavy rain to keep the sur- 
face porous. 

If the garden needs a hedge around it you could not do better than 
put in the plants this month. These may he Japanese Privet, Arbour 
Yitae (Thuya orientalis). Oyster Bay Pine, or Gnpressns macrocarpa. 
Whe privet is all right where is plenty of room, but if the garden is. a 
small one Do:n'"t Plaiv^t Prttut, for the roots will forage for food to a 
distance of six feet or more beyoiid the hedge itself, and will keep the 
.groimd as dry as a bone for a longer distance still. Garden crops need 
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■constant defence from such attacks, by a cutting back of the roots' oc- 
casionally. If rooted plants are to be put in plant them at a foot apart, 
^and \Teil down so that the bottom of the hedge will be filled iu^ then chop 
oft the tops all along in a straight line to within twelve inches of tlie 
ground level. This may seem drastij now^ but you will see the reason 
(for it next year. If cuttings are obtained from a neighbour put tlieiii hi 
pine inches below the scil and three inches above^ and at an angle of 
45 degrees. Thutnis, or Cypinsses maybe planted at 18 inches apart, 
for they will fill in at the bottom much better than privet. 

Sowings should be made this month of succession lots of ealihage 
(Enfield Market and Sugar Loaf now)^ beets, carrots, lettuces, sugar 
corn^ tomatoes, marrows^ and cucumbers. In flowers any of the tender 
iannnals may be sown. Plants and tubers of the new varieties of 
■Chrysanthemiuns and Dahlias should be obtained from your nurserymen. 
'The Hollyhocks will need staking to protect them from the high storm 
winds. 

LAWN MAKING. 

If you want to make a lawn in front of the home ibis season the 
work should he got in hand this month. One must think of beauty 
about a home as well as utility^ and nothing in the world finishes off the 
appearance of the outside of the home like a good patch of well-kept 
grass. There is plenty of room about the farm house^ and many of our 
larm homes would be much improved in appearance by the cutting away 
♦from the house front of the mass of rough shrubber (or wattles) and 
the formation in their place of a clear stretch of grass. I do not mean 
to assert that shelter from rough weather is unnecessary, and quite ac- 
knowledge that trees are the best shelter. But such shelter will be Just 
as effective at a greater distance from the house. The house front should 
not be hidden. It should be the centre of a picture^, the foreground of 
which is good green sward. 

The first thing to be done in preparing for a lawn is to trench tiie 
ground well and to an equal depth all over, at the same time getting 
plenty of manure. Use stable manure if available, for kraal niamire 
will be full of all sorts of nasty weeds. The ground must then be 
levelled and firmed well ready for seed or roots. I want to lay stress on 
this preparation, for in this lies success or failure. If the ^Toy” does 
it Sbe THAT HE DOES IT WELL. The next point to be thought of k 
what kind of grass one had better put in. This depends much upon the 
climate one lives in. Eor a cold district it is possible to use a mixture 
of English grasses, but this mixture should be limited to those varieties 
which we know will grow, and grow well, in South Africa. A simple 
iriitture of Meadow Eeseue, Sheep^s Fescue, Poa pratensis. Bye grass and 
white clover is all we require. The balance of an ^^Englisli” lawn grass 
mixture is wasted, burned off by the summer sun during the first season 
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even if it gets through froai seed at alL This should be sovoi at the 
rate of from 60 to 80 fts, to the acre — very tiiickl};, for we waut a thick.- 
close svrard. 

Poa i^ratensis makes an excellent lawn if sown alone., the best of all 
■lawns probably, sown at the rate of 60 lbs. per acre. But with tins, 
grass one, must be patient, for the germination is slow, and not until 
tiie second season may one expect 1o get the result desired. This is a 
grass for those who will take pains with the work, and are prepared to 
work and wuit for a good thing. 

In the midlands and on the coast the best grass is Cynodon dactylon, 
which i.s very hard, deep-rooting, and cpute springy underfoot. Tou- 
fiave this grass growing on your farm now^ probably all over the yard- 
It is the compact running grass growing just outside the cattle kraal, 
and which you will often find getting into the flower beds, much to yoiir- 
vexation. It may not look very v^ell there, hut once put it into well- 
prepared ground, and attend to it properly, and yon will be astonished at 
its beauty. The way to stare a lawn wuth this is to cut little pieces of 
the sod, and plant these in the prepared ground in lines twelve inches 
apart, then level well again. In six or eight -weeks the ground will be 
hovered all over, and ready for cutting. I do not mention the coast 
‘‘^Yine grass/^ as it is called, for it is a poor, w-eak thing, comparatively. - 
It will not wear, will not stand drought, and the colour is too pale for a 
good eflect even when at its best. 

After care of the lawn means a little w^eeding at first, regular 
rolling after rains, and, when once fairly grown, cutting Once a Week. 
p the lawn is made of the Cynoden grass (Couch) it is imperatiTte- 
that not a single week be missed in mowing during the growing season, 
for if it be missed once the colour will be spoilt for a full month. With 
this grass also the borders will need trimming occasionally to keep it 
within due bounds. 


A few good cows will make more money every month than twice as- 
many fair or poor ones. 


No class of farm animals is so well fitted to supply the 
table with fresh meat at any season of the year as sheep, unless it 

fowls. ' , , ' ' ,, , 
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Reviews of Books, 


A FABMBES* HANDBOOK. 


*‘The South African Farmer’s Guide and Handbook ” (Third 

Issue). Reprinted from the Natal Witness, Pietermarit2burgf : P. 

Davis & Sons. 

.For some years past the Naial has niacle a special feature of the 

publication of articles of interest to fanners, columns being devoted every 
day to this purpose. "We had oeeasioii a short time back to eoinineiit 
upon the appearance^, from Messrs. P. Davis d: ^Son'^s press, of a reprint 
ill book foini of some fifty or more •Unterviews'’ with farnierB that 
originally appeared in the ^Tanners’ Day*' coliinias of the Witness; and 
we now have the pleasure of w'eleoining the appearance of the tliird issue 
of the now well-known “South African Farmery's Guide and Flandbooky'^ 
which is the result of a careful selection from the large quantity of use- 
ful matter which appeared in tlie “Farmers' Day'’ eoliunns during 190S. 
The book is divided into .seel ions dealing respectively with Crritle and, 
Dairy. Sheep and Wool, Goats, Pigs, Horses, Stock- Feeding, Stock 
Diseases, Ostriches, Poultry and Eggs, Bees, Soil and Fertilisers, Cereal 
Crops, The Orchard, The Kitchen Garden, Tlie Flower Garden. Fi]:»re, 
Wattles, Tobacco, Pests, and 'Aliseellaneoiis,'’ so that it is fairly eoiti- 
prehensive in its range of siiDjects. In general arrangement the present 
issue is similar to its immediate predecessor. Tiie classification of sub- 
jects, liowever, lias been extended by the addition of six new sections, 
dealing respectively with “'Stock Feeding/’ “'Stock Diseases,” “Ostriches,” 
“Wattles,” Tobacco,” and “lh\sts.” Of tliese, the two first and also the 
last-named have to do with subjects similar to those treated of under 
other headings, but their contents are nevertheless, as the Introduction 
remarks, of too wide and general a scope to be covered by any single one 
■of the latter; and the same remark applies to some extent to the older 
sections entitled “Soil and Fertilisers” and “Miscellaneous.” As a re- 
sult, no seel ioti necessarily contains all that the volume has to 8a3yon the 
subject indicated in its headline; Imt the usual index which is provided— 
a full and excellent one^reriders easy the discovery of such items as, for 
tlie reason etated, have not been brought into closer classification. 

The book will fill useful place' on the South African farmer’s 
bQoksheif, and all who obtained the first and second isues should possess 
" tliemselves of a copy of this the third number. 
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“ A Rural Reader for South Africa.” By Alexander B. 

Lamont, M.A., B.Sc. London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1909. 

A new spirit is beginning to pervade South Africa: the spirit of 
^agricultural education. A quickening of the national pulse — may we 
not now speak of the ‘'hSouth African ISTation’^? — is becoming every- 
where obseivable concurrently with the recognition of the growing im- 
portance of South Africa* as an agricultural country; we are beginning 
to realise that the idea of technical education must be extended to agri- 
culture quite as nuieh as to other industries and professions. Once 
Agriculture was an art — which is a polite way of saying that the rule of 
thumb was its guiding principle ; — now it has been reduced (or perhaps 
we should say elevated) to a science ; and this science of agriculture has 
come to be nothing less tlian a working knowledge of a number 
of sciences tlie bounds of which every year are being extended by a huge 
army of workers in the laboratory and in the field. To the farmer the 
results of scientific investigations ccme in a practical form, and he who 
cau and will make use of them and thereby increase the income yielded 
by his capital. 

Progressive minds among our fariiiiag population are beginning to 
realise, not merely the importance of a scientific knowledge of agricul- 
ture/ but also the importance of the education of children along lines 
which will fit them for fa imiing in the years to come. There are not 
wanting indeed those who would introduce the study of agriculture intd 
the curriculum of all our prunary schools, but for the majority of pre- 
gressive farmers it may be said that they realise the very great benefits 
which would in the future arenie to the country from the introduction 
of agricultural theory into all the country schools. This Is an end which, 
we will venture here to prophesy, will probably be realised in the very 
near future throughout the South African Union, and we prophesy this 
in view of the rapidly growing public feeling in favour of agricultural 
education upon a broad basis. I'liis growing feeling has been most 
marked during the past six months, but the movement in favour of 
agricultuml education in South Africa is by no means a now one ah 
■though it has come to public notice to a marked extent of late. In 
1906 the Western Province Agricultural Society (Cape Colony) had a 
suggestion made to it by Dr. Muir to the effect that a school reader should 
'be prepared and piiblislied ‘embodving the elements of rural economy 
'yrith special reference to South African conditions. This suggestion, 
made in 1906, has now taken practical shape, and, although the Society 
•referred to lias not played any part in the preparation of the book, a 
■rural reader has appeared under the auspices of the Cape Education De- 
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partmeiit* Mr. Lamont lias undertaken a worthy and useful task and. 
he has performed it well. The main object of the book he tells us in his 
preface, is stimulate the powers of obseiwation of the children in our 
rural schools^ and so to develop in them a more intelligent interest in 
wliat is going on around them,” and he has certainly succeeded in in- 
Yesting his book with a simplicity and interest which is bound to hold the' 
attention of school children and awaken in them an interest in their 
suiToundings which will develop into a real love for the country as they 
grow older, besides enabling them to obtain an insight into the workings 
of some of the natural phenomena connected wtfch farm life and gener- 
ally to gain a little knowledge of the elements of agricultural science. 

All analysis of the contents will give some idea of the scope of the 
volume. The book is divided into three parts, the first part consisting 
of general chapters, the second containing chapters on ^h'knimals of the 
Farm.” and the third part dealing with ‘^Tlants and their Cultivation,”' 
and tlie chapters into which these three parts are again divided deal re- 
spectively with the Physical Features of Cape Colony,, the Climate of 
Cape Colony, Mater and Water-Supply. Irrigation and Drainage, Farms 
and Farming, Some Wild Anim.als, Birds, Eeptiles, Frogs and Fishes, 
Boneless Animals, the Locust, Some Belatives of the Spider, Food and 
its Digestion, the Horse Famil.y, the Horsy, Breeds of Horses, Treatment’ 
of the Horse, the Horse in Health and Sickness, the Ox, Breeds of Cattle, 
Treatment and Feeding of Cattle, Diseases of Cattle, Lhe Dairy Cow, 
Milk, Butter, Cheese, the Sheep, Sheep Farming, Wool, the Goat, the Pig., 
the Ostrich, Ostrich Feathers, Poultri', Management of PoiiltiT, Bees, 
Management of Bees, the Soil, Plant Food in the Soil, Tillage of the' 
•Soil, the Life of the Plant, the Flower and the Fruit, Crops of the 
Farm — Mealies, Other Crops used for Grain and Forage, wheat, Lucerne, 
Pasture Plants, Storage of Forage Crops, Boot Crops, Tobacco, the^ 
Garden, Garden Crops, Fruit-Growing, Pruning, Budding, and Grafting, 
Orchard Fruits, the Grape, the Yeld, the Plants of the Yeld, and Forest’ 
Trees. Four coloured plates are included, together with 105 ilhistra- 
Tions in thC' text, ' ' / ' . 

This is a book which deserves a place in all the rural schools of 
South Africa, and its introduction into seme of the classes of the urban- 
schools would also prove advantageous. The book is printed in good' 
clear type and got up to stand hard wear. 


Give your cows their rest when butter-fat is lowest, farm work most 
■pressing, and flies mere trying. 
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The Position of E&st Coast Fever. 


LIST OT OUTBEEAKS DUEIXG AUGUST-SEPTEMBEE. 


T'tie following is a list of outbreaks of East Coast Fever that liave oe- 
-eurred during the period 21st August to 20tii September/ witli tiie 
exception, as usual, of Zululand, Victoria County, Tjiiisinga, Trylieid, 
Ngotslie, Babanango and Paulpietersburg. 

Dundee District, — Outbreaks on farms' '•'•Lennox,'' east of main line, 
.and “Fairy Glen,'' sub-division of '•Burnside,'’ west of main iiiie. 

Umvoti District. — Outbreaks on farms "•Soutliiield''’ sub-division of 
^TlaartebeestevlalvteV portion of' “liedcdilfe'’ sub-division of “Middle- 
adrift,” ‘^^Gracelands” sub-division of ‘^•Poodebokvlakte,” ^'Melgevonden,'’ 
and •‘■'B oselif ontei n.'" 

Klip River District. — Outbreaks on farms "bSciioorifonTein," west 
‘of main line, ^^bTooitgedacbt,” west -of main line, and ^AToodeot” sub- 
division of ‘^•'Tlie Junction,” west of main line. 

Utrecht District . — Outbreak on farm “Koppie Alleen.” 

Erantzlcop District — Outbreaks on farms “'Klein Doriihoek,” “Al- 
bany” sub-division of ^Gxranskop and Cornwall,” Mrs. H. L. van 
iEooyen’s portion of '‘•'Krantzkop,” and amongst Xatives' cattle on 
■^‘Paurs Eest,” and on farm ^^’Vonderfonteim” 

U mg eni District. — Outbreak on farms “Mountain Hoinv’ “Mount 
■pule” sub-division of ^‘Xamond Yale,” bAIealiefontein,” and amongst D, 
Maleolnds cattle on ^‘^XeFs Bust,” E. 'D. Maleolnrs cattle on “'Xers 
:Eust,” D. Holmes^ cattle on '^'’'XeFs Bust,” and Jos. Baynes’ cattle on 
■^^XeFs Bust.” "■ 

Lion's River District. — Outbreaks amongst Mrs. Alfred Curry’s 
‘Cattle oil “Magtenburg,” and F. W. Morton’s cattle on Start,” east 

of the main line. 

Neto Hanover Distriot, — Outbreaks on farms ''Boilingfontein,” 
'^‘^Kleinuitz” sub-division of "Klooling,” “Haselmere'’ sub-division of 
^Maagbaan,” “Bajtliorpe” suli-division of 'tDalton,” •''Waterfall,” tpler- 
zog” sub-division of 'AYaterfail,” 'Glome Lodge” suli-division of ''Brough- 
ton:,” "Krondraai,” 'Paager Farm” sub-division of "Klein Xoodsberg/’ 
and amongst X. Miiirliead’s cattle on "Lonwood Lea,” C. Westbrook’s 
■cattle on "Broughton,” and H. Eosenbrack’s cattle on "Dalton.” 

Oamperclown District.~OnthTe?tk at Killarney Waterworks on farm 
•"IvilUirney Isles.” 

Upper Umhomanzi District.— OixthTeeik on farm "Fielden,” and 
:amongst Mr. J. Mapstone’s cattle on "Brasf or t Park.” 

Ixopo District.— Oiiihredk on farm "Gorton Xo. 1,” 
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Coffesgi&ndence. 


DE]S^ATUEED ALCOHOL. 


To THE Editor of the •'Agricultural Journal.’^ 

Sir, — The pronniieiiee which has been given by your journal to the* 
subject of alcohol for industrial purposeSs and the light which has been 
thrown upon its great possibilities as an industry eminently fitted for 
ATatal, will doubtless lead to further enquiries on behalf of those to whonn 
tlie subject has a practical interest; and it occurs to me that it may be 
helpful to call attention to a publication entitled "Denatured or Indus- 
trial Alochol,” by Eufus Frost Herrick^ recently published by Jno. Wiley 
and Sons, Xew York, and Chapman & Hall, London. 

It is the latest, if not the only, hook dealing fully with the subject.. 
It is a treatise oh the history, manufacture, composition, uses and possi- 
bilities of industrial alcohol. It contains the laws and regulations* 
governing its use in the various countries where the excise laws permit 
of the adoption of alcohol for light, heat and industrial purposes. It 
is eminently a practical book and has been compiled for the use of the 
engineer, cdieinist, manufaciurers of alcohol and of alcohol-making- 
apparatus, including alcohol motors, engines, illuminating lamps, heating 
and cooking stoves. The comparative values of the numerous raw 
rnaterials, liz., corn, rye, potatoes, molasses, etc., and the conditions best' 
suited to eacli, is fully dealt with. The hook is plentifully illustrated,, 
the print is good and it is well got up generally. The printed matter,, 
appendices and index fill 515 pages. The selling price is 7s. 6d. 

It is a capital work. I particularly recommend' it to our sugar 
planters. To farmers it would be most valuable; so much so that I 
venture to suggest that each farmers^ association throughout the Colony 
should obtain at least one copy. ' 

The principals and managers of large houses dealing in agricul- 
tural plant, motor traction, heating and lighting apparatus would also find 
a reference to its pages directly to their advantage, while Ministers of the- 
Crown, members of the Legislative Assembly, Government officials or 
others desirous of studying the subject of denatured alcohol with a view' 
to the introduction of a law governing its use in the Colony, will, I feel 
sure, find within the covers of Herrick’s hook all that is necessary or 
could be desired. ' ' . ■ ' 

It is not, however, a book to he lightly perused, but is a highly 
useful work of reference and one for the careful study of those to whonr 
?tlie subject or any of its various branches has a direct interest. 
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The potentialities of indnstrial alcohol^, its uses and manufactures;, 
are so great and so far-reaohing, and j'et so ininiediatelj at our haiicl^ 
that it is earnestly to be hoped our Colony will at an early date follow 
the iiotaljle examples (f Germany and the United States of America, 
where !)y the enactment of legislation permitting the general use of tan- 
free denatured alcohol for industrial, etc., purposes, mimerons profitable 
industries liave been deyeloped and useful aud at tire same time healthful 
occupation provided their inhabitants. — ^Yours, etc., 

J. U E. BAEXES. 

Maritzbiirg. 


Held Over, 


d'His montli tlie deinands upon our space have, perhaps, been larger than 
tiiey have ever been before, chiefiy owing to the amount of space taken 
up A\-ith the report of the proceedings of the Inter-Colonial AgricultiiraT 
Union. As a result we have been obliged to hold over three of our 
special features, viz,, ^fiAumong the Earmers/^ ^^Exchange KeviewS;” and 
^^Scienee and the Parmer/^ besides a number of articles^ including Mr, 
IfitchfonTs paper on the Breeding of Army Eemounts and Saddle 
Horses, The Seasoning and Characters of Hatal ISTative Timbers/' by C. 
IT. Cliilvers, ^^Eeeipes for Maize Dishes/’ etc.^^ all of which will appear 
in our next issue. 


The state of tlie bowels should be carefully attended to during the 
last fortnight of pregnancy of the cow. Constipation is one of the 
great causes of milk fever; and to prevent this, the simplest^ the safest^ 
and we believe the best plan^ is to give the cow a pretty liberal supply of 
oilcake;, or of other food havfing a laxative tendenc}^ Feeding with 
large supplies of cold roots should be avoided/ an occasional warmish 
mash being given with great advantage ,- — Martin Doyle :'arhd:'J'ohn Darton 
1^^‘CoUage and Dairy Far ming^^). 
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THE FAHIER BOYS’ PAGES. 



MOiNTHLY AETICLES, NOTES AND PAEAGEAPHS ON 
ELEMENTARY AGEICULTUEAL SUBJECTS 


FOE 

BEGINNERS IN AGRICULTURE AND STUDENTS GENERALLY, 


Conducted by '^'^.eatoe."^ 

Oorrespondence^ whether in the form of notes, comments, or in- 
quiries, is invited from readers, and letters of general interest will he 
published and replied to in these pages. All communications should be 
addressed to ‘^L^eator/^ C.o. Editor, ^‘^Natal Agricultural Journal/'^ 
Alaritzbnrg. 


io His Friends^ 


This niontli have a continuation of the three series of articles com- 
anenced in the last number, viz., '‘Tinplements of the Parm/^ ‘^LVgricul- 
tiiral Chemistry for Beginners’^ and ‘‘A Chat about the Soil;’^ besides a 
number of short notes, etc. Those who are reading the first of tliese 
series — and I hope all of yoii are — I think, be pleased to hear that 
the Editor is arranging for the publication of a series of articles, well 
illustrated, on farming implements and machinery, covering all kinds 
•of implements, from plough to harve.sting machinery, besides dairy ap- 
pliances, sorting and gradiog machinery, wool and hay presses, and so 
forth. The first article Avill, I believe, appear in the next number of 
the Journal, and will deal Avith ploughs. I strongly advise all readers 
of tile Parmee Boys^ Pages to study these machinery articles carefull^t 
as they appear. They will then be ready for practical study of 
machinery at the agricultural shows next year. 

^ ^ 

I have something else to announce, which I think xvill be received with 
satisfaction by readers of these Pages, as well as, perhaps, by some of the 
more experienced readers of the Journal Avho happen to glance through 
tliese Pages. At an early date — perh.aps in the next isstie, hut at any 
rate very soon — T am going tc publish the first of a series of articles on 
pAiai Pests of Natal, Avith hints as to their control and eradication* 
‘Like the farmers of all other countries, the farmers of Natal IiaA^e a 
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iiuiiiber of insect and fungus pests to contend and every young 

fanner slionld know^ something about the commonest of these pests dz 
ieiist, and should know what steps can be taken to get rid of them or 
at least control them. These articles will give the required information 
in the simplest and least technical manner, and will, I hope, be found 
useful not only by the younger readers of these Pages but by some of the 
older and more experienced ones also. 

;ic ^ 

Elsewhere in the present number of the Journal readers will find a 
reference to a book which has lately been issued under the auspices of 
the Education r)epart?nent of Gape Goloiiy, called Eiiral Eeader for 
South Africa.' This is a book which I would advise you to get, as you 
will find niiieli in it that is lielpful in your studies. YarioiivS farming 
subjects (you will find a list of the contents in the notice referred to* 
above) are discussed, in a light, interesting way, and you will find noth- 
ing wliatever "klry’^' in the hook. Some of the chapters some of you 
may find rather elementary, but you will nevertheless find much in other 
parts of the book that is interesting and instructive. I have no doubt 
the book is obtainable froui any of the Maritzburg and Durban book- 
sellers. 

Once more let me invite all readers to make free use of these Pages 
for inquiries, interchange of ideas and experiences, comments, and sa 
forth. If you have any trouble, if there is any particular point in the 
articles appearing in these Pages about wliieh you are not clear, or if 
you want anything explained, write to me, and if your inquiry is of suffi- 
cient general interest 1 will publish a reply in these Pages, if not, I will 
reply to you by letter, ^ > 

Address your letters to ^GIratohA care of Editor, Natal Agricul- 
tural Journal, Maritzburg. 


Implements of the Farmm 

II.— PLOUGHIEO AISTD STJBSOILIIS^G. 


The plough has a three-fold action: first, there is the vertical cut 
by the coulter, then we have the horizontal cut made by the share, and 
lastly we have the throwing over by the mouldboard of the earth thus 

CUEr, ;■ , 

Furrows are of two kinds: rectangular and crested. In the rect- 
angular furrow a wide slice is taken by the plough each time, and the 
furrow slice is not completely turned over— it is, in fact, laid too nine V' 
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Oil its back vitli the result that often all the vegetation is not buried, 
while, even iiioiigh it may be, not sufficient earth is obtainable for the 
covering of the seed as in the second or crested form of furrow. The 
rectangular furrow' has, however, at least three advantages 'which must 
not be overlooked. These are, first, that the largest amount of soil can 
be turned over wuth the least expenditure of labour; second, a greater 
surface is exposed to the action of the atmosphere; and, third, a con- 
siderable saving of time in ploughing is effected owing to the furrow be- 
ing wider than in the crested form of furrow. 

In the crested form of furrow the furrow is cut in an irregular form, 
unequal in depth at the two sides. When this furrow is turned over it 
offers a sharp crest. The advantages of this form of furrow’ are that 
the vegetation is buried more completely, there 'Is less chance of the 
furrow breaking open again, and more mould is obtained, thus requiring 
less harrowing for the purpose of covering the seed. 

The depth at wiiich the plough is to cut may be regulated in various 
ways. The “bridle” or “ploughhead” may be adjusted so as to alter the 
line of draught, as indicated in the last article, the coulter may be slanted 
(which will increase the depth of ploughing), the share may be 
lengthened or shortened, the land- wheel (in the case of wiieel ploughs) 
may be raised or low^ered, and the distance of the animals from the 
-plough increased or diminished as it is desired that the plough should 
run deep or shallow. 

There are many different kinds of makes of ploughs, but I do not 
propose to discuss them here as in the next and subsequent issues of the 
Journal there will be fully illustrated articles describing all the various 
kinds of plouglis, besides other farm implements, that are obtainable in 
Slat al, and I would recommend readers of the Faemee Boxs" Pages to 
look out for these articles and study them carefully. 

When a field has been ploughed to the same depth for a number of 
years, a hard “pan,” as it is called, or bottom is formed, which acts as 
a barrier' to the roots of the deeper-rooted crops. It is also often desir- 
able to stir up the lower portions of the soil, without bringing them up 
to the surface (the objection to this being that the lower layers often 
contain poisonous compounds that are detrimental to plant life), in order 
to admit air and water more freely. This stirring of the lower soil is 
done by means of what is calleda s, suhsoiler. This snbsoiler consists 
of a large knift or tine fastened on to the beam of an ordinary plough 
Just in front , of the share, which rips up the bottom of the furrow just 
before the new furrow-slice is turned over. Another method of sub- 
soiling is that of using two ploughs, one an ordinary one, and the other 
a special one that follows in the furrow of the ordinary plough and stirs 
up the bottom several inches down without bringing tlie soil up to 
the top.. 
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A ChBt aibout the Seil« 

IL— THE COMPOSmOiS OF THE SOIL. 


Having noticed how the soil was formed originaliv, and liow it is 
.still being formed^ we may now demote a little study to the question of 
.the composition of the soil. This we can conveniently do from five points 
•of view: we can examine its structure^ its proximate constituents, its 
•organic and inorganic parts, its chemical composition, and its soluble and 
insoluble ingredients. AYe will accordingly study the eompositioii of the 
soil under each of these heads in turn. 

The Structure of the Soil. 

An examination of any soil tliat has not been disturbed by tillage 
-operations or digging shows it to be composed of layers, which are always 
in the same order, no matter what soil it is or where it may be. We 
vcan best make this examination somewtiere where digging operations have 
been going on revealing a section of the soil — railway cuttings often 
.afford a very good example. AA^e find, on examining such a section, that 
:there is a grass or vegetable layer about three inches at the top — turf, it 
is called. Then, below this, ^ve find a layer of soil proper, from a few 
inches to a foot or more in deptli. Below this, again, in some cases, is 
what is called the ^^subsoil.^^ I say “in some cases,**’ because there are 
cases in which there is no subsoil at all. On the other hand, the sub- 
-soil may extend downwards to a great depth. You can distinguish the 
•subsoil from the soil and turf by the fact of Its being lighter in colour. 
Sometimes, in the lower portions of the subsoil, or, where the subsoil is 
.absent, immediately below the soil proper, we have “rubble,” or broken 
rock mixed up with the earth. Then, nncleidying all, there is solid rock, 
from which the ovei lying soil has been formed. 

These are the structurai divisions of a soil. They do not all exist 
4n every soil, bnt wlien they do occur they are always in the same order. 
Sometimes, whilst the different di\'isions can be seen, it is impossible to 
find any actual line of separation between one division and the next, 
The various parts grading insensibly into each other. 

PROXUvrATE COXSTITUEXTS. 

The second point of view from which we can examine the composi- 
tion of a soil is that of its “proximate constituents,” or ingredients. 
"IThese are five in numbei', viz.: Stones, sand, clay, lime, and humus. It 
is on the proportion of these constituent parts that the farmer bases his 
‘•opinion of the value of a soil, so far as its mechanical conclition is con- 
•cerned, for agricultural purposes: and it forms, in fact, the basis of 
-classification of soils for the purposes of classification and description. 
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There are oiidless varieties of soiis, but we ean include every soil in one- 
or other oi; tliese seven cdassest-^- ■ ■ - ■ 

(i ). Sandij. (lO). Loamy. 

(J). Claifey. (4). Marly. 

(5), Calcareous. (6-). Oravelly.. 

(7). Humous. 

'ilow we describe a soil^ depends tlie relative proportions of its five- 

proximate constituents. For instance, if humus predommate>s^ we call it. 
ti humous or peaty soil : if sand is a large constituentj we term it a sandy 
soil. It is, of course, impossible to give hard-and-fast, percentages of 
constituents for eacli class of soil, but we can decide upon approximate 
proportions which will assist us in classifying soils that, come beneath 
our notice. Primrose McConnell gives the following, percentages as- 

indicating* the limits of eacli class: — 

Sandy soil contains over 90 per cent., of Sand- 

Sandy loam contains from 80 to 90 per cent. of. Sand. 

Loamy soil contains from 70 to 80 per cent Sand. 

Clayey loam contains from 30 to^ 50 per cent, of Clay. 

Clayey Boi] contains over 50 per cent, of Clay.. 

Marly soil contains from 5 to 20 per cent, of Lime-. 

Calcareous soil contains over 20 per cent Lime. 

Humous soil contains over 5 per cent, of Organic Matter. 

Before going on to the next branch of our subject we will examine’ 
very briefly the five proximate consticuents of the soil, already named^.. 
viz.: Stones (including gravel),, sand,, clay,, lime,, and humus. 

Stones and Gravel. — Those^ of course, are fragments of the original 
rock from which the soil has been formed. These are constantly being’ 
broken up by the weathering action already described,, thus adding to 
the mineral content of the soil. 

Saiid .' — ^Pure sand is cjuartz or silica in small particles, which have 
been rounded by the action of water. 

Clay. — Clay is the hydrated silica: of alumina* It comprises the* 
sticky, plastic part of the soil. Too much clay makes a soil ^dieavy.’’* 
The particles of clay are very small indeed ; of those * of ordinary size it 
would take 5,000, placed side by side, to oeupy a linear inch. 

Ll/a e.— Every fertile soil must contain lime, even if only a small! 
proportion. Lime makes stiff soil (such as clayey soils) more crumbly ^ 
and friable, and is thei*efore added to improve such soils. 

Ifir/n t/s.—ITumiis consists : of animal and vegetable matter, which,, 
decaying, have accumulated in the soil and' mixed' with the mineral con-- 
stitiients. All fertile soils contain some humus. 
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The Organic and Inorganic Parts of the Soil. 

If you take a quantity of dry soil on a sliovei ‘and lieat it over a fire- 
to a red lieat, part of llie soil will burn away, while a portion will remain 
in tlie shovel and will not bum. The part which burns away is called 
tlie ‘‘organic” part of the soil: the portion which remains is the- 
‘‘inorganic.” 

What proportion will burn away, in any given soil, depends upon the- 
amount of luimus, or decayed organic matter, present in that soil. In a. 
peaty soil tliere is sometimes as mucli as 90 per cent, of humus, so that 
if a sample of such soil were burned by far the larger part of it would 
disappear into the air, leaving a relatively small amount of inorganic or' 
mineral matter. 

Chehigal Composition of the Soil. 

In burning a quantity of soil, as described above, a separation, as we 
liave seen, is effected: part of the soil disappears and part remains on the 
sliovel in spite of the burning. ISTow, the part that disappears consists of 
carbon, hydrogen, oxA'gen, nitrogen ; wdiilst the part of the soil which 
remains may be composed of any or all of the following substances (I 
give the chemical symbol in each ease, so that those who are studying the 
eliemistry articles may understand their composition) : Silica (Si02), 
alumina (A1203), ferric oxide (Fe203), lime (CaO)^ magnesia (MgO),: 
potash {K%0)^ soda (Na20), carbonic acid — anhydride (C02), sul- 
plitiric acid— rnhyinie (SOS), phosphoric acid — anhydride, (P205), 
and chlorine (Gl), There may also be traces oi manganese, bromim,. 
iGdine, and florine. The chemist can analyse the soil, and he can telb 
YOU, not only what elements a given sample of soil contains, but also in 
what proportion they exist. 

If we burn some vegetable, matter— say, a plant— in the same way 
as we have burned our soil, we shall get a quantity of ash; and if we get 
a chemist to analyse this ash we shall find that it contains many of tlie 
substanees just named: in fact, it may contain portions of all of them 
except alumina. The plant evidently obtained them from the soil when* 
growing: and in this way we learn ^something about the good require- 
ments of plants. 

It does not, however, follow that because a plant contains portions 
of all these fourteen substances, they are all necessary to the growth of 
tlie plant. As a rnatter of fact, the important ones are phosphoric acid,, 
potash, lime, ferric oxide, magnesia and sulphuric acid, as well as nitro- 
gen,. which is obtained, directly or indirectly, from the air. The other 
substances are found in the plant simply because, being present in the 
soil, they are absorbed by the roots of the plant, since the roots stick itp* 
all the soluble salts that come within their reach. 
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Soluble and Insoluble Ingebdients. 

The various ciieiiiical ingredients of the soil cannot be made use of 
■bj plants until they have been converted into soluble salts. This means 
that although there may be considerable quantities of phosplioric acid 
present in a soluble^ and so available, form before crops can use ir. 

You can examine the soluble salts in a soil for 3 mirseif by means 
of a simple experiment. Put a quantity of soil in a bucket and mix it up 
with several times its bulk of water. Let the soil soak for some time, 
thoroughly mixing and stirring it up. Then filter off the water aiitl 
place it in a shallow basin to evaporate. When all the water has 
evaporated you will find at the bottom of the basin a small quantity of 
white powder. .This powder is saline matter, and is the soluble part of 
■the soil — the portion available for use by plants. The soil remaining 
after filtering is the insoluble portion. 

These soluble salts form a very small proportion of the whole soil, 
rarely exceeding 0-25 per cent. An acre of soil, an inch in depth, thus 
contains about five cwt. of these salts, or two tons for eight inches’ 
depth. 

The plants themselves, however, are able, by the acid reaction of 
ibeir roots, to dissolve out some more matter for their own use. Chemists 
can ascertain approximately how much the plants can make use of, by 
using acids instead of water to dissolve out salts. For this purpose a two 
per cent, solution of citric acid is generally used. 


Sheep Netesm 


A COMPACT fleece is a protection to the animal agaifist cold or wet. 

Wherever civilised man resides sheep thrive well if properly eared 

. for. ' 

An uneven flock of good sheep is even more valuable than an even 
flock of poor ones. 

Sheep will readily eat stuff that horses or cattle will only consume 
tipon pain of starvation. 

Alutton fat and Stockholm tar are excellent softeners or tougheners 
•of a horse’s foot^ and so also is common castor oil. 

As to water for the sheep: provide the ver best water that is 
possible to be had, never allowing them to drink from stagnant pools, 
which often contain all kiuds of disease germs. In fact, w^hen they 
can possibly do otherwise they will not drink such stuff. 
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To bring off a successful hatch a hen must be in good flesh and good 
health when entering upon the period of incubation, isature has wisely 
provided for this condition, and it is seldom that a hen not in good flesh 
and condition shows any inclination to sit. The heat to incubate the 
-eggs must come from the hen^s body, and in supplying this heat the 
surplus fat in the body is burned or consumed. The Agrimltuml 
Gazette (London) points out that, for this reason a hen should be in 
good flesh and should be supplied with a sufficient amount of heat and 
■fat forming foods — called carbonaceous foods — to keep her in good con- 
dition and keep her temperature at the right point, 103 degs. 

hTever set a hen in the same room with other hens that are laying, 
the Gazette goes on to advise, but remove her after dark to a separate 
compartment, which may be partly darkened. A sitting hen likes 
seclusion. The nest should be previously prepared by first placing a 
ishpvelful of soft earth or a piece of sod in the bottom of a box, and on 
that a layer of fine hay or straw. It should he slightly concave, but not 
enough to give the eggs much pressure against each other. Do not make 
the nest in the bottom of a keg or barrel so that the hen will break the 
■ eggs by jumping down into the nest. Give her some china eggs and 
confine her on the nest until the next afternoon, when she can be re- 
leased and fed. This process should be continued until she returns to 
the nest of her own accord, when the hatching-eggs can be given her. 

Sprinkle some good insect-powder-— plenty of it — in the nest, and 
also give the hen a thorough dusting once a week. Be sure that there 
are no lice upon the hen or in the nest. Keep whole corn, wheat, grit 
and water so that she can eat and drink whenever she wants to; also keep 
a dust-box where the sun will shine into it, and the hen wflll get a dust- 
bath and sun-bath at the same time, both of which are beneficial. 

Should any eggs become broken in the nest, befouling the others, the 
‘ balance should he removed, carefully washed in lukewarm water, and re- 
placed in the nest. 

It is a mooted question whether of not applied moisture is necessary 
when the eggs are hatched under hens. This depends upon eireum- 
T.sfances. If a sitting hen is closely confined for three weeks it would 
seem that moisture should be supplied; but if she is allowed to come and 
go at her will it is different. She will get out in the morning when the 
;dew is on the grass and will gather enough moisture on her feathers 
to supply what is needed* A hen will sometimes bring off a good hatch 
in a dry haymow, hut by running through damp grass she collects mois- 
ture and carries it to the nast on her feathers. 
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Watas* far Liwe Siack» 


Ak abiiiiflance of pure water is a vital necessity on every farm. Stagnant, 
or eontaminated water is uniit as drink for either man or beast,- 
Wherever live stock are raised plenty of fresh, clean water should be; 
const anti}' aceessible. It is indispensible. Water that conies from the* 
uiidetlied depths of the earth is the best and cheapest. Bad water is 
the cause of many ills of cattle, horses, sheep and pigs. Water is as 
essential as air to the maintenance of animal life. Good water in never- 
failing abundance is a practical safeguard of health in farm stock. 


^^Wastei^s^^ in the Pout try Rmt. 


N^ecessity of Weeding. 

If poultrV'keeping is to be carried on on an economical basis, it is essen- 
tial tiiat every bird, as soon as it ceases to be productive, be eliminated 
from the liock, and this means that at all times the work of weeding 
needs attention. 

The term weeding, however, is generally applied to the annual, 
operation of sorting out all wasters from among the growing stock, 
which is a necessary operation in the yard of every poultry breeder when 
the birds arrive at an age when their worth and quality can be discerned' 
with certainty. 

Weeding needs to be executed with vigour; but tuere is need of 
experience and mature judgment if the work is to be wisely performed. 

A novice, unaided, may easily weed out some of his best birds, and 
never should he attempt the work of weeding without advice from one 
who is a practised hand. 

To retain birds that are of no value beyond killing is bad policy for - 
more reasons than one. Kot only is the cost of food they consume a 
source of leakage, but they stand in the way of the progress of the better 
birds by the room they occupy and by fouling the ground. 

They may possibly bull v some of tlie best birds, and check them in 
their growth, which is a serious matter- 

Let the poultry-keeper always be on the lookout for any bird that it 
is undesirable to retain, and dispose of it immediately. 

The exercise of greater care in this matter of weeding would make * 
a great difference to the work of many wdio fail to realise its importance, 
and consequently neglect it— J. A. H., in Farm, Field and Fireside, 



Thk .Fa km hr Buys' Pages. 
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The flesh of the capon is regarded by epicures as superior to that of 
.ohiekens^ or even the turkey (says The Rural Californian) . At present 
capons are most generally known and appreciated in France^, but in re- 
cent years they have grown rapidly in popularity in the Fiiited States^ 
especially in the East. Consequently, the business of prodiieing' them 
has advanced rapidly in this country. 

A cai^on, Avhicli is a castrated male chicken, bears the same relation 
to a cockerel that a steer does to a bulk As a result of his more peace- 
ful disposition he continues to grow and Ms body develops more uni- 
formity and to a somewhat greater size than is the case with a cockerel 
of the same age. 

Coupled with the better growth is the fact that a capon brings a 
better price per pound. 'Wliile -a rooster ten months to^ a year old is 
worth 6 to 10 cents a pounds, and in the case of especially fine poultry 12 
'to 15 cents a pound, capons in season bring 18 to 25 cents a pound. 



'Eo matter what time of the year it is, too much cannot be said in 
■favour of cleanliness in the dairy. Many persons think that because 
summer lias come and the cows do not sleep in the filthy lot, it is not 
necessary to wash the udder before each milking. That is a mistaken 
idea. 
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Natal Ageiccetueal Jouenal. 


Coal and Lakour Return. 


Return of Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries for the month of Aug-ust, iqoq 


COLLIERY. 

1 Average Labour Employed. 

Output. 

Tons. Cwi ., 

1 

' Productive Work. 

Above B.Oow Tnf'il 

Ground. Ground. 

Unproduc- 
tive Work.* 

T.ttL 

Natal Navigation 

3Ss 

635 

1,023 

20 

1 043 

27,006 

0 

Elandslaagte . . 

•283 

669 

95-2 


961 

18,739 

12 

Durban Navigation 

217 

465 

682 

— 

682 

13, 171 

0 

South African . . 

127 

296 

423 

52 

475 

12,004 

6 

Nfital Cambrian 

203 

348 

550 

,8 

558 

11,858 

14 

Dundee Coal Co. 

283 

473 

756 

— 

756 

11,847 

19 

St. George’s 

217 

41-2 

6-29 

— 

629 

11,594 

0 

Glencoe (Natal) 

173 

343 

516 

38 

554 

10 31 B 

11 

Talana . . 

117 

397 

514 

15 

529 

9,237 

12 

Newcastle 

81 

388 

4tb> 



469 

6,08 

5 

Hlobane 

91 

248 

339 

28 

367 

5,828 

10 

Natal Steam Coal Co. . . 1 

93 

2it2 

29.5 



295 

5,425 

9' 

Ramsay 

81 

133 

214 

13 

•227 

3.288 

18 

Hatting Spruit 

85 

lo9 

194 

— 

194 

2 712 

8. 

West Lennoxcon 

56 

9'2 

148 



148 

1,607 

6 

Ballengei.h 

58 

98 

156 

22 

178 

1,211 

15- 

JCen trill 

21 

34 

55 

— 

1 55 

99 

18 

Burnside 

2.3 

63 

86 

143 

229 

68 

, 0 

Dewar's Anthracite 

a 

7 . 

i 

_ 

12 

44 

0 

Makaleea tvop 

4 

— . 

1 4 

, — 

4 

8 

0 

tViUilbank .. 

— 

■1 

4 

4 

8 

5 

0 

Totals • • . 

•2,605 

5,416 

1 8,U21 

352 

8,373 

152,187 

3 

Corresponding month, ’08 

2,057 

4,865 

' 6,922 

773 

7,695 

132,786 

16 



Pi 

Above 

Ground. 

foductive Work. 

1 .^cS. : Total. 

U nproduc- 
tive Work. 

1 

Total. i 
Arg , 1909. 1 

1 

Tol;al, 
Aug., 1008 . 

Europeans .. .. 

1 

201 

162 

363 ’ 

60 

423'- 

303. 

Natives .. ! 

921 

3,299 

4,-2-2u i 

185 

.'4,405, "I 

1 4,400 

Indians • .. .. ,i 

1,483 ^ 

1 ,955 

3,438 

.107'.' 

' .'i'3^,5,45 

2,926 


* Cost Charged to Capital Account, J lttcludes July return. 


'Mines, Department, Maritzburg, . 6th September, -tgop. 


CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines. . 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return of Coal bunkered and exported from tlxe Port of Durban for the month of August, 1909:— 


Bunker Coal .. 
Coal Exported 


Tons. Cwt. 

. .. ()(l,-175 8 

30,695 13 

Total .. 97,171 0 


'Customs House, Port Natal, 
ust September, 1909. 


GEO. MAYSTON, 

Collector of Customs- 
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Meteoroiogioal Returns. 

Meteorological Ohserruations taken at Govt. Stations Jot Month of August, i^og. 


TEMPEEATUliE(Ix Fahk. Decs.). I RAINFALL Ixcres). 


i TAT EONS. 

Means for Month. 

Maxi- , 
mum ! 

Mini- 

mum 

Total 

for 

57o. of ; 

Heiiv’strain-I 
fall in 1 day. 

Total for Total for 
rear from sameper’d 


Maximumj 

Miniumiu; 

Muutb. , 

Mouth. 

Mumh. 

Days. , 

Fall. 1 

Day. 

1909. 

U OIU o uiy 

1st, 1908. 

Observatory 

<C*3 

5G*4 

99*9 

50*4 

•11 

7 

*06 

Nth 

1*92 

! 2'2U 

Staiiger 

aCru 

55*2 

loo 

48 

*70 

7 

*44 

i7tb 

2*01 

1 1'53 

Verulitni 

SO -9 

52*3 

lu2 

45 

*15 

3 

•15 

18th 

1*76 

1*82 

Greytowii 

75 "> 

41-5 

87 

25 

‘7L2 

2 

•37 

Nth 

1*45 

i 1*02 

K ewcastle 

76*5 

33*2 

87 

21 

*85 

1 

*85 

Nth 

TG5 

; 1-64 

Umbogiiitwini .. 

7y-s 

50*4 

lo3 

43 

•15 

2 

*l2 

31st 

2*13 

— 

Estcourt 

75*4 

37*4 

94 

28 

'614 

3 

*32 

1 3ih 

•97 

i '60 . 

Mid-Illovo 

77 ’5 

51 -4 

97 

39 

•10 

2 

•u9 

17 th 

1*22 

; 1*93 

Ixopo 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*23 

5 

•07 

Nth 

*95 

TOO 

Imbizana 

77*6 

51*7 

80 

46 

Nil 

2 

— 


1*17 

i 1*72 

Port SEieiistone 

79-7 

52*9 

85 

47 

Nil 


— 



1 ’21 ► 

i *2 '6 8 > 

Uinzinto 

87*(i 

54 *5 

98 

51 

Nil 


— 



1*39 

J.U 

Richmond 

77*;} 

45*1 

94 

32 

*28 

4 

'16 

12t'i 

•99 

; 2.10 

Maritzburg 

79*3 

44*4 

94 

31 

•08 

2 

•08 

Nth 

'90 

; 1 '04 

Howick 

74*8 

40*9 

89 

27 

'14 

1 

*14 

12Lh 

'70 

j T36 

Lidysmith 

79-5 

42*1 

90 

31 

1'21 

4 

'87 

i7th 

1*77 

1 

Buudee . . : 

73*6 

47*1 

84 : 

35 

1-65 1 

1 1 

1*65 

ISth 

2*09 

1 '54 

Weenea Gaol . . 

80 *3 

4U*4 

92 ; 

28 

1*13 

4 

*50 

Nth 

1*49 

1 '90' 

Cam erdown , . . 

8o*4 

48*2 

99 1 

39 

*24 

2 

*20 

Nth 

1*04 

! 1 43 

Krautzkop 

79*6 

; 43*7 

! 85 i 

35 

1*52 

5 

l*o9 

M7th 

I '52 

; l'U4^ 

New Haiiuver . . 

76*0 

; 43*0 

i 95 ! 

29 

'3ti 

3 

•13 

12A17 

1*08 

1 1*-19 

Lidgetton 

7u*5 

37*3 

i 90 

20 

•17 

i 1 

•17 

Nth 

•71 

I *53 . 

Utrk'ht 

S2*l» 

22*5 

! 91 

17 

1*35 

' 1 

1*35 

Nth 

2*00 

— 

Nong'onia 

73*7 

47*4 

88 

1 37 

1-59 

i 3 

I'lO 

3 8th 

1 1*90 

— 

’Ngdmi Forest . . 

71. *8 

49*4 

: ‘ 86 

! 36 

1 51 


1 1*06 

Nlh 

2-57 

— 

V yhe.ul 

60*2 

46*0 

76 

; 32 1 

1-47 

! 3 

1 1*24 

18th 

2*21 

2-70 . 

Mtunzini 

82*2 

; 55*5 

! 95 

i 50 ' 

1-70 

; 3 

1*20 

i7t 1 

(,1*6G 

4*1‘6 ^ 

Hlabisa 

79*2 

j 56 “J 

84 

! 47 

'69 

/ •> 
i 

•53 

Nth 

ri3 

1‘55. 

M Imotb 

, , 

1 — 

— 

j — 

l'3l 

1 3 

1 *07 

18th 

1*31 

I'll 

llbombo « • 

71*5 

• 54%4 

85 

44 

1'9U 

i 2' 

1*37 

18th 

1*95 

2‘36 

Point' 


— 

— , ■ 

— 

'10 

i 3 

•07 

Nth 

2*78 

2'-18 

Krantzklodf',,:;.. 

76*3' . 

57*0 , ■' 

94 

43 

'16 

1 4, 

. '09 

3rd 

1*23 

1'72 

Nottingham Rti 

70*0 

30*2 

83 

19 

'2i 


'20 

Nth 

*69 

— 

Msihlabatini .. 

82*4 

40*4 

91 


.l'o8 

I ■ 1 

1 08 

Nth 

1'46 

'98. 

Kiniangein .. 

,79-6 ■ ' 

, , 54*8 , ; 

1 

93 

I . 44 j 

i ■■ T ■ 1 

•90 

1 5 

O' 70 

Nth 

4*22 

3.08 

,1'' 


Meteorological Observations take?i at Private Stations for Month of Augtist, igog. 
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A'aTAI AGEICULTUEAL JotJBNAL. 


Metupn of Farms at Present under Licence for 
Lungsiokness and Scabm 


Stock Inspector. 

District. 

i Disease. 

i 

Owner. 

Farm. 

,.A. P. Craw 

Ladysmith 

Seal) 

E. Moreland 

1 Heit Kuil 


Mr.s. M. J. V d Mervve 

1 Coolfontein 




Native.s 

Roosbooni 




Natives 

' aurie’s Jlraal 




H. Raath 

Putteni Spruit 




T. J. M. Bays 

R,euit Kuil 



,, 

A. W. Illing 

Flagstaff Spruit 



„ 

Natives 

Goedgedaelit 




Mrs. ■■ pring 

“A. G. Dannhaiiser 

J. C Buys 

l-t.e.'er.e 

Riet Kuil 

Blew Bank 




Natives 




Nat ives 

Phoyflaai 




J. F<ari[uliar 

J Hyde 

>tevvarr. Park 
Hydesw'ood 




Natives 

Kle nfontein 




Natives 

Rooipuort 




Sparks Bros. 

Hjirvey 

Bi’imiey 

Piet.s Hoek 



,, 

H. .) . Buys 



,, 

L. J. ,1. E Bester. . 

Pootena’s Spiuit 




B. J. Nieuabar .. 

Tyldeii 




P. Bartlett 

llithol 




K. A. .Smith 

Lombard’s Kop 

A. B. Kos 

Portion of Kstconrt 


G. B .Tone 

Bergveld 




SchiaiultTs Bros. .. 

Kelvin 




j. C. Potg eter 

Potgieter’s Drift 




J. G. Hatting 

Rama ‘ 




R. Mattison 

Calcott 




J. \V. Moor 

Greeiif , rd 

-A. C. Williams 

Vtrec'ht 

” 

Urn 1 umbo 

Umtellen 

Tw 7 felfontein 




Natives 

Groot VIei 




Mrs. R P. . epic's .. 

Goede H op 



,, 

N-tives 

Ouverwaeht 




Native.s 

Sami spruit 


j 

,, 

Tol Nel 

Weihoek 


I 

,, 

J. van Sehalkvviik. . 

Weitev reden 


1 

,, 

M. L. dendorrf .. 

Waterval 




A. T. de .lager 

lienkanthango 



,, 

J. F. Meyer’ 

Roode Zand 



,, 

T. Bezuidenhont , . 

Vogelkrantz 



,, 

Natives 

Beiaanw' 




Natives 

Goedueloop 




P. L Uys 

X’owm Lar as 



” 

T. de .Tager 

Tigerkrante 

. 



Natives . , : , , . 

1). Hartman . . 

J. de Wirmaar 

Riet V lei 

Ro ekop 




C. Polgieter 

P. Truter 

Nitkomst 

Welgewonden 

Bate Spruit 




— Lekhoff 


1 


y. Hanibr dge 

Strydfontein 


1 


Natives 

Verge 11 Cl eg 

. , , ; ' ■ i 



0. van »• ensberg . . 

Poliliek 




Natives 

Tambuekieshoek 

Friesehgevvaagd 



,, 

J. i.. Davel 

Klii foutein 



»> 

J. P. Moolman 

Mooihoek 

» 



J. L. Nel 

Tamboekiesboek 




N. Fourie 

Lan erwacht 




L. Xante 

C. van Tender 

P. Landman and G. 

Wa.terhoek 




Be’/.uidenhoiit .. 
Iv. Cfonje 

Verb, kop 




P.L. Uys 

VVaaihoek 

:H. Van Rooyen 

Bahanango 


Natives 

Na'ives 

Natives 

Eersteliiig 

PaArdeplaat 

Swarttontein 




Natives .. 

Welverdieiid 




Native.s. 

Uitkyk 

Ii. Trenor 

Alfred 

’’ 

Nativf-s 

Yalwayo 

\ erduveld 

Location 


Faems under Licence^, Etc, 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE fCon^^^ued J, 


Stock Inspector, j District. j 

DISEA.SE. 

Own. r. 

Farm. 

L. Trenor . . | Alfred . . I 

Scab 

Na,tiTe.s . . ' 

Wei ill, St 



,, . . j 

Bttiitlijst 

i 

Lungsiekness 

J. T. Clothier . . 1 

Whiteelftf 

1 


0. Knox , . 1 

Knoxwood 

i 


Signmu . . I 

Lot F 

1 

I 


Mqunaiisla 

Omega 


Scab 

Spingaan 

Ha'warden 

1 

Incabi 

Lci cation 



Makerlu 

.5 



Natives 

Location No. 1 

J. Rdfe Lion’s Rivei* 

Lungsiekness 

G. Hogg 

Lorna Doone 


cab 

5 Smith & Braithwaite 

Lo.^kop 

i 

” 1 

Arbuthnot, O. C. .. 

Gowrie ■ 



G. M Trickett . . 

» .o'wick Commonage 

C. T. Vaughan .. Paulpietersbiirg .. j 

, . 

P. Allen . . i 

Wei verd lend 


,, 

P. Marais . . > 

Maketeeskop 

j 


C. C inbrink . . i 

Pivaau 



D. van Coder . . , 

Sehiirncl! erghoek 



C. P. Et ?t' ma 


K. Ripley •• Intonjaneni .. ! 

„ 

Nkauvezi . . ; 

G roenk< ‘P 


,, 

T. \V. .Smith 

Oakdale 


,, 

S. Ferriera 

Diepkioof 



Natives 


C. T. Vaughan .. Paulpietersburg .. 

,, 

J5 

Schurueberghoek 



A. Kriel 

Vaalkop 


’’ 

G. P. Slabbeit .. 

Pardefontein 



H, E.Ries 

Welgelegpii 



N 5T. Els 

Viijoen’s Rest 


, J 

Natives 

Town Lands 

. 

,, 

R. Craig 

Freschgewaagd 



5 T. B. Rudolph . . 

Bosc'likrantz 


,, 

.i . INI. vau Rouy en . . 

Halburton 



J. Tiljoen 


1 ,, 

C. Webb 

Faapkui! Vlei 

I 

J. H. Stadler 

I’aardefontein 

1 

Mis. Stadler 

Padafonteiii 


! »' 

H. ViUoen 

Roouekopjie 

R.WmgtielclStratford Newcastle 

1 , , 

Natives 

Stalkrantz 



F.R. Muller 

Leyden 



tX. S. Watson 

Bismarck 


' t 

M. C. Adendorff .. 

Sandford 


M 

Natives 

Chevbbek 

, "S' 


J. Dixon 

Blauwboseb 


J. 

Angus Wood 

HarteBivier 


f * 

M. J. Oosthuizen . . 

Enden Vlei 


■ >. 

T. lazenby 

Springbok 



J>. Degewaar 

Balli guch 


■ »V ■ 

C. Kennedy . . 

Tennyso''n' 

j 

' 15 

■ Natives , 

Dassiepoort 



5 5 ■■ ■ . - 

Connigsberg 



Sch wikkard <fe Co . . 

B scobello 


»» 

Natives'' ■ ' , . . 

Koppie Alleen 


,, 

B J. Diclks 

Essen wood 


55 

A. M. Muller 

Droogdal 

C. E. Walker .. Portion of Est court 


Oates, W- E. 

Oatsdale ■ ■ 


J, 

A. Stuart . . 

Glen Stuart 


51 

Natives . . 



■ J,' 

J. McFie 

' LowFds & Stockl ds. 



H. T. K. Miller 

Beacon Hill 


55 

A, Carter 

Glendoone 


55 

F. H. Kerr 

Rock Mount'" 


J, 

L. Lloyd 

Hidcote 



5 I. W, Haw 

Woodkigh- 


55 

J. Marais J un. . . 

Nortbeote , , 


' 5. 

J ohnson & Clarke . . 

Bergonis'' ■ ■ ■ ' 

G. Daniell .. Trybeid ». 

55 

Alanqulu 

HardtetaaUl 


•1 

Mkelegana 

Mooiplaat ' ' ' ' 



Kuyeze 



Mrs B. W'ebbe .. 

Rustemburg., 



C. Beneke 

Langkmns 


■■55 

M. V d W'esthuizen 

Vtialkopje 



Natives 

i Cranstoot 


55 

55 

; Prado 


55 

"55 

! Zaaifontein 



' ■>. ■ , 

! Kandaspruit 

''V'’’ '"'''"'WU: 


55 ' ' 

1 Alpha 


I ; . ■ . 

»T. 'J. Odendaalv .. 

1 Uitkorast . - 


j. 

'J. T Greoning ' , 

i Hanebeesteiaagte 


1 ^ 

■ 'H, D. "R'"'aabe"' .. 

; Langkrauics 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE ( Contintied). 


STOCK Inspector, i 

1 

District, 

Disease, 

Owner. 

Farm. 

G. Daniels .. i 

Vryiieid 

cab 

J. J. de Jacer 

Vredehof 



J, 

J. A. Vilioen 

►Stillwater 


j 


F. Combrink 

Bankroset 



P. J. Swai'ts 

Aloeboom 

‘ 

?■* 

J. M. Kockemoor.. 

Scheeperslaagte 



Natives 

Schurlhoek 



jr. Birkensstock . . 

Vergelegen 


n 

S. Labuschtagne • • 

Aloeboom 



J. N. Swaart 




C. S. van Eooyen . . 

Bloeurendal 



1) Swarts 

Aloeboum 


,, 

Micah 

Groenkop 



G van der Merwe.. 

Nooitgedacht 



C. van Rooyen 

.Bloeuie dal 



P. Tredoux 

Weinansrest 



J. H. bombard 

Diiefontein 

! 


H. A. Lombard . . 


1 


A. W. Meyer 

■Kromellurborg 


,, 

G. H. van Eooyen.. 

Vresgen-acht 


,, 

W. F, van Rooyen 

Bloemeiidal 


,, 

A. Jansen 

Fraiiimtzicht 



J. H. Combrink .. 

Goedhoop 



Natives 

Goedgedacht 



J. G, Theron 

Traktaal 



J. F. Potgieter . . 

Vaalsluot 



M. Kungmann 

Vredehof 


„ 

Natives 

Vaalk rails 



J. J. Gregory 

Weltervredeii 



J. J. Nel 

Baufort 



A. Armstrong 

Lekkerwater 



H. Beukeus 

Sterkstroom 


M : ■ 

J. Z. Moolman 

Klipfonteiu 



„ 

F. D. Miolrnan .. 


■ i 



G. van der Wenter. 

Tintasilrifb 

J.R. Cooper .. 1 

Nkandhla & N<iutu 

,, 

Natives , 

Selutshana 



„ 

» » • • 

Nqutu 

■: ■ 



ft • . 

Telezi 




ft 

Tshutshosini 





Hlazagazo 

' 


,, 


Masodgeni 

, 



» » 

Blood River 



,, 

J. G. du Preez 

Noudweni 

■ 



Natives 

Mbilane 

- 



,, 

Huladu 




,, 

Emgeziiii 




C. EParr 

Saudhlwana 




H. Muller 

Nqutu 


»* 

Natives 

Ncenceni 


„ 

M 

Mapaswaneni 


j 

If .. 

Mkonjaria 



5 «, 

Vants Drift 




* 

Nondweni 



„■ 

r 

Mafethling 



>> 


Hlozagazi 




ft 

Dalala 




,, . . 

MagaUi 



„ 


Nqudeni 



M 

»> 

Gadaleni 





Maweni 



ti 

,, 

Mufethleni 

E. Yart *’ 

Western Umvoti .. 

,, 

D. C. S. ^■el 

Highfield 




J. G, Nel 

Elladale 



>» 

J. A. Graham 

Driefontein 




H. Haiisineyer 

On res 

J. F. van Rensbur^; 

Ngotsbe 

»> 

J. C. Emmett 

Goudhoek 



,, 

A. M. Potgieter .. 

Good Hope 



»» 

B. C. Hatting .. 

Avonduur 




Natives 

Tochygeisnde 



,, 

J. D. Bester 

Smaldeel 




L. Botha 

Weltervreden 



TT 

J. Jonberfc 

Kondelaager 

J Sfcewart 

BergviHe 

n 

J. Caskie 

Warhnop 




J. H. de Jager 

Tulin chesn all 



J, 

J. W. Scheepers . . 

The Steps 




H. Jackson 

Lytton 



* 

Reed Bros. 

Klaarfontein 




G. B. Tathani 

Nertlierley 

E. W. Lark»n 

Umsinga 


Oyugnlangans 

Tlinsinga 




Tshantulu 

Umsinga 


Farms under Licence, Etc. 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE (ConHnuedJ. 


Stock Inspector. 

District. i 

Dlsbase. 

Owner. 

Farm. 

E. W. Larkan .. ' 

Umsinga .. ’ 

Scab 

1 

Susezulu , . j 

Natives .. t 

Umsinga 

Location 

G ordon Memorial 

1 


>» i 

,, 

Vaalkop 

; 

Eastern Uinvuti & i 

i’ i 

T. 11. Deilekind . . 
A. Muller 

W. W. Strydom . . 
Nati ves 

I', b. IVhelar 

Natives 

Harriing 

SuLherland 

Oranje 

Or igiiiillar 

K lippoort 

U.ivinga 

Martens 

Uithoek 

■R. Mayiie . . | 


Natives 

! urleigh 


Ivrantzkop 


J. F. C. Nel 

VV. Turpin 

J. C. Nel . . ; 

Nat ve.s 

Ohvefuntein 

Spiitzkop 

Esiiati.iiabolo 

,E, W . Bocvles 

Is ope 


P. and H. Mare . . 
W. Havemaiin 

J. T. Martens 

J M, Zietsman .. 
Natives 

L. G . Nel 

Van Kooyen Bros . . 

Speculation 

Sophiadale 

Groeokop 

Paur.s Re.sfc 

Gienboig 

World erfontein 


Bog wnn 

Nd'ubu 

Makafana 

Gungatshi 

G. H. Cooper 

D. E. Hardman 
Mandemba 

Arundel 

Waverley 

Location No. 3 
Avetary 

Ellington 

Lot D".IT. 

E. W. Bowles 

Ixopo 

” 

Tebenga 

E. F. Garland 

E. \Y. Veley 
tlnngadene 

Spiriiigvale 

Ayihorpe 

Coolhili 


Tsheiwaua — 

Solabamba 

Godhloza 

Bobejana 

Bopeni 

G, Smith 
tT. P. Loiter 

A of 8 55 
t « ortoii 

! Lot Iv of 5 

Smithtield 

Srnithfleld 

Bx rg Vleifc 

.A. H. Ball 

Weenen.. ' 

' 

■ 

i 

« ■ ! 

[■ :: ■ * 
! ■»» 1 

i »• 

! M : 

P. H. Vajr Rooven 
P. P. van Eooy en . . 
Naude & Lotter .. 
J. T. van Rooyen . . 
Natives 

J. R. van Rensburg 
J, S. Els 

E. C. Robinson 

8. C van Rooyen 

C. P. F. « otter 

V an der We.sthuyzen 
' R J .1 van Rooyen, Sr 
L. J. Fourie 
i 1 *. R. Buys 
! H. van Rooyen.. 

; T. C. L 'tter 
j Uioveli 

Buffels Hoek 

Doornkloof 

ScotLshoek 

Belle Vue 

Accilia 

Blinkwater ' 

S -ottsburg 

M,ona ' : . 
M'idde'Iburg . 
Waterfall 
Winterhoefc 
' Bird >prult 
Scottspoort 

Waterfall 

Buller.s Hoek 

Waterf til 

Zwaartkop Locatio® 

x\, F. Smith (acting) 

City, Uingeni 


i 1 >ria 
i Samuel 
•Ian je 

Laduuia 
i E. 'I’a t lor 
: Ramen 
' .1 lien wood 

B. I. B idenhorst .. 

■ ^ 

Taylor’s Station 

Fill’s’ Estate 

Hilton Road 

Kern en veldt 

A. J. Marshall 

Dundee 

"►f 

i H, A. J, Davel 

I C. T. V'ermaak . . 

; Natives 

: McKenzie & Kruger 
i Natives' ■ 
i G. Lidg^tt 

1 Natives . . 

' Gee. tCremcu' 

1 Natives 
:r.J. Marshall 

Kliorog 

Kalderfontein 

Cull erfo -0 
Ruigtefouteiu .. 
Dab'ray , ' ' 

Klipport 
/Northfield' ■ ' 

■ Wa.sf‘bbank . 

Dah'y 

B geersgat 

Cleveland 




1 J. de Jager . . 

.Wasebbank ■ 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE {Coiitinudd), 


STt>i;K Inspectors. 

rJiSTR-lCT- 

Disease. 

Owner. 

Farm- 

A. .0 Marskill ! 

i 

Oundee .. j 

•Scab 

Natives 

J. Hatting 

G. B. van Booyen. . 
Natives 

C. M. Meyer. Sen. • ■ 
B. .T, Marshall 

J. B. Wade 

Blinkwater 
Hartebeestf on tei n 
Dounside 

Limestone 

Singletree 

Goedekens 

East Hestertoii 
Gladstone 
Woodlands ' 

Stanton 

B. Klu.seuL=‘r' 

Lower Uraiiimkulu 

Limgsieknes i 

C- J. P. Landman 
Natives 

0. F. Dannhauser. . 

1 H. A. J. Buvel . . 

1 J. H. Hatf Son 

Nyapu 

Iro' dale 

Kamel boom Kop 
Cardwell 

Klipry 

Hartingdale 

1 Berbeek 

E. J. B. .liosking 

U}>per Unikomanzi 1 

scab 

! A. Nicholson .. , 

Roselands 


Pound notices. 

Notification is contained in the Govetmnent Gazette of the sale, unless previously 
released, of the undermentioned live stock on the dates specified : 

On THE 20TH October. 

Acton Homes f Bergville — Two black hogfs, both lame in the rig’ht back leg'. 
Hoiifick^lmpounded on the 5th September by J. J. Day, farm ‘‘ Singletree ” : Dark 
brown stallion, star on forehead, about 13.2, rising 3 years, no brands. Probable 
value, ^*10. 

Loteni^ Impendhle — White boar pig. 

Nqiitn — Cream gelding, about 14 hands, aged, no brands, very poor condition. 
yergelegen^ Vry held —Two black Kafir sheep, ewes; bastard Kafir sheep, ewe-^ 
Different native ear marks. 

r>K/a 7 V/— Merino harnel, right ear two nicks and slit, no brands. Impounded by 
Sobanto on the farm VTeipiaats.” 




Owing- to the incToasaig demands upon our space, we have arranged, 
to publish quafterly instead of monthly as hitherto certain standing 
reference matter. This matter will consist of (1) Scale of Charges for 
Taeeines, ete.^ at the Govennnent Laboratory; (2) List of East Coast 
Fever Advisory Committees; (3) List of Executives of Farmer Asso- 
ciations; and (d) List of Publications issued by the Department of Agri«- 
eiiltiirc. ^ In future readers will find this matter in the January, April,. 
Jill}' and October issues of the Journal. 


GrOVEENMEHT OoLT) StOEES AKD ABATTOIRS. 
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Government Cold Stores and Abattoirs. 


PIBTEEMARITZBUEG. 


It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be 
required to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for 
.•slaughter, the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this 
regard. 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, 
.at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of the meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
’ Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 





Calves 
up to 
One 
Year 
old. 

Cattle 

over 

One 

Year 

old. 

For minimum j For maximum 
number of 250 j number of 500 
bead per month, head per month. 




U nder 
300 lbs. 
weight. 

Over ; Under 
300 lbs. 1 3oolbs. 
weight.! weight. 

Over 

joolbs. 

weight. 




S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d 

.1. 

Receiving: ... 

per head 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 6 

0 

3 

0 3 

2, 

Killing and Cleaning 

. ?) 

2 

3 

3 

6 

2 

9 

3 3 

2 

6 

3 0 

3 - 

Labour ... ... . . 


0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 6 

0 

3 

0 6 

4 - 

Disinfectants ... 


0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 i 

0 

I 

0 1 


Bagging (4 Quarters) 

per body 

I 

9 

3 

0 

,2 

6 

2 9 

2 

3 

2 6 

6. 

Cleaning of Tripes ... 

each 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 6 

0 

6 

0 6 

7. 

Chilling of Beef, up to 72 hours 
or portion thereof ... 

per body 

I 

0 

2' 

9 

2 

0 

2 6 

I 

9 

■' 2 , 6 

8. 

Chilling of Offal, up to 72 hours 
or portion thereof ... 

per set 

I 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

I 0 

I 

d 

1 0 

9 * 

Chilling and Freezing Beef — 
ist week or portion thereof 

per body 

2 

0 

4 

6 

3 

9 

4 0 

3 

6 

3 9 

10. 

2nd ,, ,, ,, 


1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

3 

3 6 

3 

3 

1 3 3 


3rd and remaining weeks or 
portions thereof 

jy 

0 

8 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 0 

3 

0 

3 ' ;'0 

■12. 

Chilling and Freezing Offal — 
ist week or portion thereof 

per set 

I 

4 

I 

6 

I 

4 

I 4 

I 

4 

r, 4 

13 * 

2nd „ „ „ 

5> 

I 

0 

I 

3 

I 

0 

I 0 

I 

0. j 

I 0 

14, 

3rd and remaining weeks or 
portions thereof 


0 

9 

i, I 

0 

0 

9 

0 9 

0 

9 1 

0 9 


A charge of is, per head is made -in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions 
.i^thereofi 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, 

2ist December, 1908. 
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Farm Apprentecas^' Bureau. 


IJST OF APPLICANTS. 


Tpie following is a list of the applicants which have so far been received by the Elditor: 
of the Natal AgrimUural Journal from boys desirous of obtaining positions on forms. 
Farmers wishing to get into commimication with any of these applicants should address 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 


No. 

2. 

Age 15. 

Has had 18 months’ experience of farming. Understands more- 
about forestry than general farming. Speaks Zulu, and 
understands Dutch. 


3 ’ 

Age 24. 

Colonial born. Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

n 

4 . 

Age iS. 

Natal born. Anxious to learn farming. 

) » 

6. 

Age 17. 

Still at school. Speaks French fluently, and has a fair know- 
ledge of German and Dutch. Is very well educated. Parti- 
cularly anxious to learn farming. 

>1 

1 1. 

Age 1 8. 

Has had two years’ experience on a sheep farm in the O.R. Colony, 
Is particularly anxious to get back on a farm. Is very willing, 
and obedient. 


13 - 

Age 20. 

Is an orphan. Is anxious to learn forming. 


14. 

Age 16, 

Natal born. 

59 

15 - 

Age 19. 

Is desirous of learning farming. 

»t 

17.' 

Age 20. 

Speaks Zulu. Is keenly interested in farming. 

59 

25 - 

Age 23. 

Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

99 

26. 

Age 18. 

Has a knowledge of Zulu. Was brought up in a farming district 
in Scotland. 

99 

27. 

Age 19. 

Has had one year’s experience on a farm. in the Cape Colony. 


30. 

Age 1 8. 

Transvaal born. Has had experience on a mixed farm. Speaks. 
Dutch and Zulu. 

9 , 

31* 

Age 20. 

Has a knowledge of engineering and carpentry. Is a Natalian. 
Anxious to learn. 

99 

34. 

Age 18. 

Has a slight knowledge of Zulu. Understands carpentry. 


35 - 

Age 2 1 . 

Flas had five years’ experience on farms. Understands cattle and 
horses and Agriculture. Is anxious to get back on a farm. 


3a 

Age 21. 

Has had twelve months’, experience of farm life. Speaks Zulu, Is 
educated. Has. a knowledge,- of joinery, carpentry, brick- 
laying, and bookkeeping. Abstainer, and has a good 

character. 

5^ 

399 

Age 19. 

Has had twelve months’ experience on a fruit farm in the Cape 
Colony . Speaks Dutch. 

5'? 

40. 

Age 24. 

Has had a little experience of farm. life. Understands bee- 
keeping. Is an.xioiis to get on a farm. 


Cheese sold off the farm is expensire in its use^of fertilitj. Feeding' 
the skim-milk is a better policy. 



Employment Bueeal. 
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Employment Buneou. 


The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, . 
who are prepared to hecome assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
be addressed to the office of this Journal. 


No. 115. — Englishman, 26 years of age, steady and an abstainer, wth a 
knowledge of cattle and horses, wishes employment on a farm in Natal (English 
preferred) as a handy man, with a view to furthering Ms knowledge of farming 
in this country. Is Avilling to accept food and clothing in a good home, for 
services, for a few months with the prospect of a small wage after the first three 
months. 

No. 116. — Cape man, age 32 years; married, no children. Has been used to 
working with horses and mules all his life. Has good papers from his previous- 
emploj^ers, and was in the employ of the Public Works Department for over five 
years.' Is willing to do anything in his power, but cannot read nor write. 

No. 117- — Englishman, 25, of good education, desires appointment as over- 
seer on a plantation in Natal, and would pay a reasonable premium and give ■ 
services free for a few months if necessary. 'Has had commercial, engineering, 
surveying and mining experience. 

No. 118. — Pensioner from the Army desires to obtain post on a farm. Is par- 
ticularly fond of gardening. Has excellent discharge papers and good testimonials.. 

No. 119. — Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Hoyal Agricultural 
Society of England (1905). 

No. I 21, ~ Desires open air employment. Age 43 Life experience of agricultural 
pedigree and prize stock gained in Scotland. Has been six years in South Africa. 
First-class references and testimonials. Small salary required. 

No. J22. — A young man, with lifedong experience of cane-growing, desires eraploy- 
ployment as manager or overseer on a plantation. Experience has been in Queensland 
and Fiji. Is good at figures and capable of taking charg*e of books if necessary. 

No. 123. — Married man, 35 years of age, with 5 years^ experience on poultry and 
stock farm in California, wishes to g-et on to a farm in Natal. His wife is a good cook 
and handy in dairy. Would be willing to w'ork for a very small wage or for their keep- 
or a period of twelve months at least, after wfiich they would expect some remunera- 
ioii. Can produce first class personal rtferences. 


Farmers requiring good, steady farm hands would do well to communicate- 
with Ensign Anderson.^ of the Salvation Army Shelter, Maritzhurg, who constantly 
has good men at the Shelter who would be glad of employment at reasonable- 
rates, Ensign Anderson pledges himself not to recommend for employment any 
but those he is satisfied will give satisfaction to their employers. He will be ' 
pleased to enter into correspondence with any -^^rmer who may address him on the- 
subject. 


Lend and AgricuMtufa! Loan Fundm 


The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been established, and the Board are* 
prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first mortgage on fixed property. 
Appd cations must be made upon special printed forms, which can be obtained, together 
with full particulars as to the conditions under which advances are made, from the office of' 
the Fund, Colonial Offices, Pietermaritzburg. 

All Correspondence should be addre^ed to tlie Secretary, Land and Agricultural Loam 
Fund, P.O. Box 357, Pietermaritzburg. 
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IST ATAL AgEICTJLTTJRAL JOTJENiL. 


Division of AgHouitnre and Forestry 

Motioos. 

FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 


It is hereby notified that Farmers and others can secure analytical determiriatiur.s from the 
Government Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing scale of fees, which is subject to revision : — 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs : 

Determination of i constituent ... 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents 

Complete analysis 

'.‘Soils ; Partial analysis of a soil in relation to its 
fertility 

Complete analysis of a soil 

'Water : Irrigation and drainage 

Vegetable Produce : Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &,c. 

Milk, Cream, Butter : Fat only 

,, : Complete 

Wattle Bark and Tea : Tannin 

'Cattle Dips : Quantitative analysis of i to 3 principle 

constituents ... 

Insecticides*. 

Qualitative analysis each constituent 

Quantitative ,, ,, ,, 

Scale No. I is applicable to samples handed in by merchants and Dealers, and where 
'trade interests are involved. 

Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by hona fide Farmers and Gardeners. 
Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
‘Selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis performed by 
it; and, where such is deemed of sutficient public interest, it will remain at the discrefion 
■ of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 


TREES FOR SALE. 


To encourage tree-planting, tramsplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
•Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, from 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 trees in 
each tin, at 8s. 4d. per lOO trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
■ charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fiuctuates, will be 
.furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged is. per lb. extra. 


Scale I. 

S. d. 
076 

0 15 o 

1 I o 

1 I o 

2 2 0 
I 10 O 
I TO O 

050 
o 15 O 
050 

0 10 o 

050 
0 10 3 


Scale II. 

s. d. 

050 

C 10 0 

«:) 1 5 0 

0 10 6 

1 i o 

o 10 6 

015 o 
026 
076 
026 

0 5 0 

026 

050 


PUEGHASE OP TEEE SEEDS. 


With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers are invited 
from persons having locally-grown seed pf exotic trees for Sale. Not less than one pound 
•will be purchased ; and a .specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers should be sent for identi- 
cation purposes. 



Division of Agpjculture and Forestry Notices. 487 


SILYEE POPLAE. 


Root suckers of the Silver Poplar {Populus alb(i) can be supplied in anv quantity, at 
8s. 4 d. per hundred, on application. 


POULTRY. 


Orders will be received for eggs for sitting of the following breeds for immediate de- - 
livery : — Buff Orpingtons, White Leghorns, Silver Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks, 


PERSIAN SHEEP. 


An imported Woollen Persian Ram may' be hired for the season at a fee of at 
hirer s risk. Particulars on application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will be booked 
for future deliverv. 


WOOLLED SHEEP. 


Ofters are invited for young imported Rams being Rambouillet Merinos, Lincolns. 
Haiupshires, Shropshires. Inspection can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 


COREESPONDENCE. 


Communications relating to the following subjects should be addressed in the first' 
place to the officers responsible : — 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture. — Plouse Master, Cedara. 

Analyses of Soils, Fertilisers, etc. — xAnalyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, Purchase of Timber Sections and Squatters’ Holding in Crown , 
bMi'ests. — Chief Forest Officer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Timber Trees and Seeds. — Chief Afforestation Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultural Seeds, Livestock, etc. --Farm Manager, C.X.F., Cedara. 

Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc. — Manager, Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 

Agricultural Seeds, etc,, for Irrigation Farming.-— Curator, Government Station, . 
Weenen. 

Fruit. — Orchardist, Cedara. 

.Accounting Business. — Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

Woolled Sheep, Wooiled Classhigs, Acc.— -Wool Expert, Cedara. 

AuMculiiire- — Apiarist, Cedara. 

■ ■■ E.' R. SAWER, 

Director, Division Agriculture and Forestry, 

■ Cedara,; . 


Brands^ Allotted to Infected MaffisteHal 

Divisions, 


The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions: — Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2; 
Dower Tugela, T. 2; Mapumulo, S. 2yInaB(ia, B. 2; Umsinga, U. 2; Dundee, X, 2; 
Vrylieid, V. 2; Ngotshe, H. 2; IPaulpietersburg, P, 2 ; FTongoma, G. 2; Alahlabatini, 
L. 2; Ndwedwe, N. 2; Weenen County, W, 2; Umvoti, F, 2; Hlabisa, K. 2: Eshowe, 
E. 2; Ladysmith, R. 2; Babanango, 0. 2; Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
area, R. 3; Utrecht, Z. 2; Krantzkop, 2 E.; Umvoti Location, 2 P.; Ladysmith, 
West of xnain line of Railway, R. 3 ■' on ■ Mt,. neck; Pietermaritzburg City, 2 P.; 
Umlazi Location (Upper Ilmkomanzl portion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
line, J. 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H. . 
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NATAL GOYEENMENT EAILWAYS. 

REDUCTION IN LOCAL GOODS RATES. 

With effect from ist Septembei*, 1909, the following alterations are made in the Rates on 
local goods traffic between N.G.R. Stations ; — 

[a] The rates on short distance Traffic are reduced, 

(/j) The Normal, Intermediate “B” and Rough Class rates are reduced by approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. 

(0 The Imported Produce Class is assimilated with the Rough Class. 

(d) The rates on Fencing material are substantially reduced. 

(c) The following commodities are reclassiiied : — Class Class 

from. t:;j. 

S.A. Acorns, Almonds, Bone and Bone Manure, small lots; Boxwood 
and Charcoal, smaller lots than truck loads ; Fanko in bulk ; Fat 
for manufacturing purposes; Fencing Posts, small lots ; Firebricks, . 

small lots ; Firewood, small lots, securely packed in bags ; Fovvd 
Food ; Gypsum ; Locusts, dried ; Manure, small lots ; Aleal ; Mine 
Props, small lots ; Molassine and Molascuit Meal ; Nuts, food- 
stuffs ; Oil Cakes ; Poles, bamboo, gum, mangroA’e, etc. ; Raisins ; 

Salt for cattle feeding, small lots ; Samp; Semolina in bulk ; Soap 
for wool washing purposes ; Shooks ; Sugar Cane, Cane Tops, and 
Cane plants in small lots ; Tallow ; Treacle in drums or casks ; 

Wood ash, small lots ... ... ... 6 “B” 6 “ C 

S.A. Wattle Bark in bundles ... ... ... ... 6 “ lU’ 6 C 

H-iop.c. 

S.A. Charcoal, in full truck loads, chargeable on marked weight carry- 
ing capacity of truck irsed ... ... ... ... 6 “ B ■’ II 

S.A. Dakka ... ... ... ... ... 6 “A” i 

S.A. Packing Boxes ; Oil ... ... ... ... 6 “A” 4 

Imported Aloes ; Acorns ; Hops ; Oil, cocoanut, palm and palm kernel ; 

Resin ; Saddle Trees; Sunflower Seeds ; Tin, bar, block, or ingot ; 

Zinc Discs, ingots or sheets ... .. ... ... 2 3 

Agricultural and Dairy Implements and Machinery ; Cork Dust ; Lead, 
pig and sheet ; Oil Cakes for cattle feeding, imported ; Trees, im- 
ported ; Whiting ; Wood meal and pulp ... ... 2 4 

Baths, galvanised iron, imdamageable ; Bi.sciuts ; Coffee Mills ; Gal- 
vanised Flower Pots ; Glue ; Haircloth ; Plemp ; Lawn Mow^ers ; 

Nestle’s Food ; Potash ; Pumps, e.o.h.p., imdamageable ; Sugar 
Candy ... ... ... ... ... i 2 

Sawdust ... ... ... ... ... ... 8 4 , 

Fowl Food, imported ... ... ... ... ... 8 2 

S.A. Wagon Wood, Rough ' ... ■ ... ' ... . .Aw 6^ 

S.A. Sugar Cane, for fodder; cane tops ; and cane plants. In full 
truck loads charged on the marked weight carrying capacity of 
truck used ... ... ■■■■' v ' .... — No. 11 

S.A. Rough Timber in its natural state. In full truck loads charged 

on the marked weight carrying capacity of truck used ... S No. 11 

Apothecary ware : Bath Chairs (when not packed or packed in canvas 
not conveyed by goods train) ; Billiard Tables and Fittings; 

Chromos ; Clocks tlnsurance), Cycles (packed) ; Drugs and 
Druggists^ Sundries ; Electro-plate (Insurance) ; Engravings 
(Insurance) I Instruments of all kinds (Imsurance) ; Ivory (In- 
surance); Karosses; Lace (Insurance) ; Millinery (Insurance): 

Motor Cycles ; Paintings ( Insiirance) ; Perfumery ; Photographic 
sundries and material ; Pianos (Insurance) ; Plated ware (Insurance) ; 

Quicksilver ; Satin (Insurance) ; Silks (Insurance); Silverware 
(Insurance); Trinkets (Insurance) ; Watche.s, other than gold and 
silver (Insurance) ; Works of Art (Insurance) ... ... i i 

, + '25p.c. 

A pamphlet setting forth details of the revised rates wdll be issued about the 27lh 
instant. 

General Manager's Office, Maritzburg, 

20th August, 1909. 


J. W. SHORES, ' 

Acting Genera' • M an ager . 





EPIZOOTIC LYMPHANGITIS. 

Showing the appearance of a leg of an animal suffering from this disease. 

{ An Article on Epizootic Lymphangitis 'imll be found in the present 
issue of the Journal.^ 
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OCTOBEE 29th, 1909. 


^afaC JlgrtcuCfuraC gtoitrnat. 


The Coioey^s Needm 


^Tke publication of the Bill ^''to amend and extend the Agriciiltiiral De- 
A^elopinent Act No 44, 1904,''^ which it is the intention of the GoYerii- 
ment to introduce during the present Session of Parliament, fore- 
shadows an important step in the agricultural development of Natal. 
Purtlier than that, it marks a turning-point in the economic history of 
the Colony. 

It might, perhaps, with much truth be said that the progress of 
‘farming is measurable by the increasing intensiveness of land settlement. 
Certain it is that the wealth of a new country under normal circum- 
stances and without taking into consideration the mineral resources of 
the eouiitrj, is dependent for its increase upon the inci easing settlement 
of the laud, since every fresh settler is a fresh wealtli -producer who, by 
Iiis industry, renders available the latent ‘wealth of the soil. The soil is 
the capital of a new count ly; the crops it produces are the interest on 
that capital. Every man of business seeks to realise the greatest pos- 
sible amount of interest on his invested capital; and in the same way 
tbe State realises to the greatest possible amount of interest luiist be got 
out of its land. We have the land, and w^e must use it to the greatest 
advantage : for every fresh acre brought under eultivation, by increasing 
the spending or mvesting powers of the farmer, and lessening the 
amount of money sent oversea for foreign supplies, benefits the whole 
couimunity, and that benefit is increased as more land comes under the 
nloiig li or is made to carry live stock and as more wealth consequent!}' 
becomes available for circulation.’ 

It was a realisation of these facts that prompted tlie framing by 
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the GoYernmeiit ■when Mr. Clayton held the portfolio of Agiiciiltnre,, and 
Hio passing Parliament;, of the A^atal .Vgricuitural I)( 3 veiopirjer;,;. xlet 
Qi 1904, and that brought about the const.! tiiti'ni of tlie La,;iid Hoard for 
the purpose of promoting the settlement of tiie kind. The .Bill as it was 
origiiiali}' framed by Mr. Claytoig liowevei. diifered in a most iiiiportaiit 
respect from the Act which finally obtained tlie sanction of Parliaiiient 
and became law. The original Bill sought^ among otlier tilings^ to give 
the Government powers of land expropriation^, in respect of iiiil)eneiici- 
ally-oecupied areaS;, but this was an innovation whicli^ in the eyes of 
Parliament, ainourited almost to a usurpation of individual lights to a 
restriction of the freedom of the individual, and the section of the Bill 
•which would have conferred these rights on the Government was 
■expunged. 

Since then five years have passed, and with the liniited xesoiirees 
of land at its disposal, tlie Land Board, baclced hy the (Tovernnient, lias 
worked streiinonsly to secure the settlement of some of our unoccupied 
areas, and its efforts have been attended witli results of wlrich tlie Board 
and the Colony may justly be proud. But the amount of suitable land 
at the disposal of the GoYernment has steadily dimiiiislied, and tlie posi- 
tion iio’w is that, unless more land be forthcoming, the closer settlement 
of the country will yearly be attended with, greater and greater diffi- 
culties. with the pi’oljable result, at a no \'erv distant period, of tlie 
.practical cessation of rural immigration to this country. 

The close settlement of the land has in the past been regarded as an 
idea] impossible of attaimneut. There was a time in 8o:iih Afidca wlien 
it was generally ccnsiclered tliat no farmer could possibly keep himself and 
Ills family comfortably on less than 4,000 acres of land. Tl^is ex- 
travagant idea is still held by many, but obviously it is an idea that is 
chiefly the natural result of an ignorance of anything but the mor<t 
primitive lUGtliods of •farming/ whether stock or agricultural. Un- 
doubted h', at the same time, as it must be admitted, ther^ are farms (o‘ 
4,000 acres or more in this coimtry that could not safely be sub-divided 
^and yield a comfortable living to more than one family, on account of 
their distance from the railway, the unsuitability of their climate ami 
soil -for the growing of the staple farm crops of tliis eonntry, and various 
]other considerations which militate against the securing of as large a 
cash return per acre as other farms more happily circumstanced. 
Proximity to a railway and the existence of tolerable roads constitute the 
chief factor that governs the yielding capacitv of {and from a monetary 
point of view. In other I'vords, the margin of •nro^^t oti produce of 
any given area of land, whether that produce be of an agricultural or 
•of an animal nature, is goA^erned by the cost of transportation to the 
nearest railway station and by the distance of that land from the chief 
'market; and the close settlement of .such land is dependent for tlio 
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'"degree to ivliicli it ca:u be carried .out upon the amiiial prulit per aero 
thus yielded by the land. The measure -gI thetannual profit per acre 
. however^ not entirely ' dependent upon , these considerations. ' The ' chief 
aim of science applied to the operations of farming ' is to increase tiie 
‘Output of every acre utilised. By judicious manuring and by tlie adopiioii 
pi correct methods of tillage the yield per acre of the crop grown is 
increased; by the use of the best machinerj money is saved in labour 
and gained in the increased efficiency of the work performed: hy the 
substitution of more nutritious pastures for the less valuable native grass 
of our veld a larger number of stock can be kept on a gi\nn area and tlier' 
’ivili yield greater gains in meat and milk: by tlie provision of fodder l!'or 
use ill tlie winter the acreage required lor the nuiiiiLeuance oi stock 
•during that dry period is very sensibly diminished; and by ea,refiil 
observance generally of econornical metliods diroiighio iit tlie lanu liie 
cost of farming is reduced and tlie average nioiietar}' return on each 

• acre is increased. 

From these considerations, it is evident that with tlie efflux of tim*^ 
the settlement of the land irmst tend to liec-imio. ])ossibu^ on iriereasingly 
intensi^te lines: as tlie eountrv is onened ii]) and its various parts are 
brought into closer tonch tvith each oth.er and with tlie markets liy means 
of railways, as roads are constructed and rdd and difficult ones are ]:)u,t 
into better condition for the purposes of heavy transport., and as the 
awakening of the farmers to tlie benefits which science has to offer to 

• tlie receptive farmer takes place, so the money-yielding capacity of the 
land is gradually increased, hand in hand with its elose-settlemeiit 
value. This applies as a general principle to most lands, but we havej 
as we have said, to except lands macceBsibly situated as regards rail- 
ways or even roads of a nature suitable for heavy transport and un- 
favourably placed as regards considerations of climate. Sucli lands 
perhaps it can never be hoped to see more intensively settled than they 
•are at the present time, but in their aggregate they form but a veiw 

small proportion of the total area of relatively intensive farming. 

We Iiave jiist made use of tlie expression of the vrords, 

^'intemive This brings us to another point Avliich we would 

not overlook, and whieh it will, be convenient to refer to at the present 
juncture. We refer to the fact that ‘^‘close settlenieuF’ can only be 
regarded as a relative term. We have shown roughly how the settlement 
■‘capacity of land increases as time passes, but at the same time we have 
shown indirectly that this capacity for carrying settlers becomes greater 
only very gradually, since it is dependant for its growth primarily upon 
'the two factors of increasing marketing facilities and increasing adoption 
of scientific methods of farming. When close settlement is spoken of, 
the idea that arisen in the minds of many is the intensiv^eness of nira! 
^settlement that is the characteristic of Great Britain ami the European 
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•Coiitiuental countries. TJiey look at the small average size of the farms- 
•ill tliose countries^, and, thinking of the returns j)er acre which even the- 
best and most favourably situated farmers here obtain, they very per- 
niteiiLi\' ask wlietlier anyone in his senses expects the subdivision of 
land ill this country to the extent of that which is general in Europe to- 
be attended with anything less than the most disastrous consequences to- 
liiose wdio have been sniheiently foolhardy to settle, or allowed them- 
selves to be deluded into settling, upon such small holdings. ‘^^Close 
settlement,'^ however, when it is referred to in relation to Natal or Soiitli 
Afi'iea, does not contemplate the subdivision and settlement of land 
upon such intensive lines as tliose wliicn prevail in the United Kingdom 
and on the European Oontinent. The fact seems to be overlooked that, 
these countries are the home both of scientific agricultural researcli and 
oi; laiiway cuiumiinieation, besides possessing good roads that are cen- 
turies old, and large urban populations that afiord a constant market for 
iinuierise C|uantities of farm produce. The conditions in Natal in these' 
respects are relatively primitive, and the settlement of the country must 
1)0 proceeded witli upon correspondingly less intensive lines. That the 
'Settlement of the land can very well be niore intensive than it is at pre- 
sent*:, however, cannot but be admitted by anyone who surveys the- 
periodical returns published by the South African Customs Statistical: 
Bureau and notes the large imports of produce which might well be- 
raised on our own farms, or who looks oversea and contemplates the 
large markets that exist for products which are or could, be raised in 
'Natal, and who, finally, easts his eyes over the large areas of land in 
this country which are not even used for the grazing of stock but which 
are Iving idle and slowly rising in value merely through the eliorts of 
hidustrious farmers in the vicinity and through the gradual opening up 
of the Colony geuerally. 

Of such laud there are very large areas in Natal— uninvested 
capital lying idle and yielding no interest, and thus contributing nothing 
to the wel]-]>eing of the eonxinoinvealtb : rather, in fact, serving to retard 
the progress of the country. Tliat there is a demand* for land, tlie 
recently issued report of the Land Board shows in a very gratifying wav', 
but the report also points out that practically all the Crown lands suit- 
able foi’ the purposes of closer settlement at the present time liave been 
alienated. In view of this state of things, the enactment of a land ex- 
propriation law is not only desirable, but, in the interests of the 
countryks prosperity, really essential; and vve sincerely trust that before 
tbo present l^ess:i,on is oyer, Farjiament will see its wav^" to grant the 
.Government such expropination powers as will enable it to acquire suit- 
able land on fair terras for the purpose of subdivision and disposal to 
'new settlers.; ' a;,.,,; : k, 

Such powers are 'Sought in the Bill to vdiich we referred at the' 
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ibeginiiing of this article;, but whether Members amen3. the Bill in some 
of its respects or not, it is to be lioped that the principle of tlie measure 
at least will be affirmed and the power of eompnlsory purchase be con- 
ferred upon the Government. 

A glance at the main provisions of the Bill introduced by Govern- 
ment will serve to indicate the tenour of the measure. 

The Bill provides for tlie inspection of any rural lands for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining wliether they are suitable for acquisition or whether 
and to what extent tliey are benehcially occupied, and of valuing them. 
Upon the recommendation of the Land Board th.e Governor in Council 
will have the power to acquire such land by purchase or exchange at a 
price or value not exceeding that recommended by the Board. Failing 
thatj the land may be taken eompulsorily^j upon certain conditions : and 
as this question of compulsory acquisition is an important C)ne we may 
as well quote the second and third sub- sections of Section T, as well as 
Section 8^, which give the principles upon which the acquisition of 
land is proposed to he undertaken. The sub-sections in question of Sec- 
tion 7 are as follows: — 

(2) Save as is provided in sub-section (3) no land (which is being' beneficially 
occupied) shall be taken compulsorily unless there is left to the occupier his 
residence and industrial buildings, with so much land as is reasonably required 
for the purpose of his business, having regard to the condition of his business at 
the time when it is sought to take the land, nor shall any land be so taken the 
aggregate extent pf which, with any contiguous lands held as one block and 
beneficially occupied, is less than two hundred acres. 

(3) The owner or occupier may in any case require that the whole, and not 
merely a part of the lands held as one block and beneficially occupied, shall be 
taken, unless the residue is at least one thousand acres in extent. 

Section 8 reads as follows 

Any owner whose land is compulsorily taken shall be entitled to compensation 
to be determined according to the provisions of this Act and of the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Law No. 16, 1872. which Law shall be incorporated with 
this Act for any purposes not herein provided for in connection with the com- 
pulsory taking of land, and the protection of mortgagees, tenants and others 
having an interest in the lands taken. 

In comieetioii with the former of the two snb-SBctions quoted above. 
Section 14 may also relevantly be q[noted: — 

Where^ in connection with the expropriation of land, the question arises how 
much land is reasonably required for the purposes of the occupier's business, it 
shall be the duty of the Land Board to determine the same upon enquiry held in 
the like manner as aforesaid, and the decision of the Board thereon shall be final. 

Tn deciding whether any land is lienefieially ocenpied, the . Land 
Board is to bo enjoined to consider (I'thie Section 15) "whether the 
occupation is such as, having regard to the extent, nature, and situation 
■of the land, and any nafural circumstances atfeeting its use, constitutes 
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ail active (oid reasonably ;n.rfficioiii iiiilLsation accord I i\a' [*> L'lviiiscfl, 
metlnHj,.s, \jjr agTieultii rai., pastorat... ur iiidiislriai iHU'post'^ nr im* aiiv 
jtUvliil piirposc oi: utilify nr ci.ijnynicnL" (aoIo ll'iii. the last idausn 
guai'flE a.gainst tlie possibility (.)i inrrii.igeiiiciit cpoii the i’igliLs rd' lino 
liidividiiai, in (die me oi* enjoijincn!- '»!' his pnipcriy.) 

Tlie same secjiioii as that from wiiich tiie foregoing is (:|U,oieii pro- 
vnics tiial: 'ilaaid (jwiied by a .i’linupcaii shall not ho diHiiMirl to be bencii- 
cialiy (H'lmpied if it is oceinijcd by Naiiws or Indians." 

Tliesc are (die iiiain provisions of the Bill, embodying iJh‘ principle 
of the intiasure Tlie inudus uperttKui in tiic aia{iiisilion of lands is 
also deifned in tlie Ifill^ but considerations of space preclude a 113' iid'er- 
eiice to it heixg nor would an enumeration or discussion of tdiem add 
anytliiiig to our conceptions of tlie q lies Lions of closer setdiemeid. and 
the expropriation of laruB—whicli are the two matters wmicli it was our 
purpose in the present article to discuss. Wlieii the l>il! has liecoine laWj, 
whetlim in d.s present or In a niotlified form, wt‘ slialb in aiarirdanco 
witii our usual practice, reproduce iu the j>ages ol: (die Journal the main 
pro\ isions of the measure in eemmoM wiiii thosi* of the oilier arts ot 
agrimiluirad legislation whieli are this Session added to tlie (Vdony’s 
Slat ule Book. b^^er (he present vve Imve lo ('oiitliie ourselves to the 
urging (d^ the need for tlie bestowal of expropriation powers up»m the 
( hn'ernmeiit ; and accordingly, Avith the liriid' elucidation whiidi we have 
elide II YOU red to give of tlie position in w^hieli the (Vilony finds lua’self at 
the present time in regard to land settlement, we leave it in tdu^ liaiuls 
of the more throughtful of cur farmers ti> alfiinn and in Ihe hands of one 
'Members to legalise h\ an Act of Pailiameni th(‘ [uiiadv-ie (d‘ expropria- 
tion in respect of iinoc.ciipied lands, the adojttinn of whiidi h\- the Stall'- 
seems so necessary at the jvresent jiinci, ure in tin* seilhmi(‘ni of our 
conn trv. 


With rtdni'eiice lo the orders issued b\* him from lime to lime pro 
liildting tlie reirioval cf cut grass wiiliin the Colon}', tlu' I\iinister of 
Agricidture imtifles (fhiverinnent N'otirn 470, ’Ba)9) that ilu' ierm 
^Viit grass” as used in those orders will not be held to iiudude inifiorted 
liay (>r straw used in tlie pat'king of goods handed to tlie NataC Uoverii- 
ment "Hail\\-ays for coiiveysince by rail eitfier within the Colony or beyond 
its liorders, proN’ided tiiat the con sign :) 11 ent. note bears an endorseiiien^ by 
the iMmsignor to tlie effect that tlie hay or straw in whieli the goods are 
/p.u-ke ! is impoited, and provided further that tlie railway ofhi'ial re- 
ceiving t he goods is satisfied that sueli is the case. 
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Maize Export. 

.mo havo I'eL'eivt'd i'loni the Port Captain^ Durban, the followiiin" 
iio(:,es on the oxpo]*t of inaize, ^yhiell will he read witli. interest. In liis 
c*overing loiter Mr. Rainnie says: ‘^'’The notes give the situation as il: is 
seen at the Pori, but T ani not in a position to hx the blame. Tliere are 
doubtless disabilities wliich the farmer has to contend Aritli and whieli' 
sfiouhl l)e looked into. In any ease every effort should be made to place 
tills product on the high, ]>lan3 its siiiterior quality should coininand.'"’ 


'rti(.‘ cxjiort -)f maize (the Port Captain writes) is increasing more 
ya]ddl\' than was antieijiatecl, and oversea markets recognise its superiot 
(lualiiy. 'nds season's export through Durban to end of September a])* 
proximatos -h^lOy'iOO Itags. Unfortunately, inexperience and perhaps a 
pardfinalile want of appi'eciation* of the conditions necessary to safelv 
traiisport such traffic 6, .000 miles oversea are endangei’ing good and 
stable iirices. The difficulties experienced at Durban with this season's 
crop may he epitomized as follows:— (a) eonsignmenfs of wet 

maiize; [h] consignments which inelude bags of dry sound maize and 
bags ()1‘ wet tnaizi': (c) eoJisignments containing dry and wet niaiie. in 
ithe same hag; id) good consignments with one or more bags of sweep- 
ings included: ie) consignments of, say, yellow maize whicli frequently 
irudude n ff-w of other qualities, or half the consignnient is other 
than (lesoril)(‘d. Many bags contain white maize at the bottom and 
ye] h)w iriJiize at the top, and occasionally Kafir corn helps to fill the 
bags; (/) old and torn bags are still being used by a few senders. 


The duty of the Government Grader is simply to certify as he fmdsj. 
and he cannot transfonn wet into dry, or bad into good grain. He is- 
required, however, to expose the careless or inexperieneed consignor, these 
people being a danger to the country's prqspeiity; and faiune^^^^ 
lions should also seriously look the .matter as we have formidable 
eouipetitors for the world^s markets— our mistakes being, of course, their 
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.gain. During tlie present season Durban stopped SOftOO bags of wet 
iriaize, and the authorities provided space free of diarge to snn-dry these^ 
tlie cost of the labour and also of the tarpaulins to lveei|) thc‘ maize 
.'joff i;]ie ground and to protect it from bad weatlier has been a jauisider" 
ai)le tax on profits. Government is not likely to treat c'onsignors sc 
leniently next season. A prominent Natal farmer who scorned the idea 
X)f forwarding u'et maize was convicted, of doing so. Mis explanation 
was tliat part of tlie consign, n lent liad been bought from a. iH'iglibour, 
.and the latter was brought to the Port and made to acknowledge Iris 
f-aiilt, In niosii cases it is recognised that farmers are not wliolly to 
^blame, as it has been proved that the merchant and speculator had used 
trmch pressure to obtain delivery earlier than the farmer would other- 
wise have foi'warded ; hut wet *and dry maize in one bag, sweepings, and 
pther nefarious practices, are entirely tlie farmers*’ affair, and they must 
be made to see that it is against their interests to continue sueli abuses. 
Government is not providing special low railway rates to assist such 
peoiile, and unless they arc stopped, oversea markets will learn to do 
Irusiness witli ns on lower values. 


The Leberetes*y Dipm 

The extensive use which is l)eing made of ilris prc‘|>ai'}dion is 
ifurnishing ns with a daily broadening experience as to its value. In 
most cases the results liave been all that could he desired, and from th(‘ 
-different reports that liave been received — both official am] nth(‘rwise— 
users of this preparation are well satisfied. In one or two instaiieesj 
■however, less i’avourable results have been seeui’etl, which opixui* to liavr^ 
been due chiefly to the uncertainty of composition of tlie arsimite of 
soda, which, coinpoiind is liable to considerable variaiice in its eomiiosi- 
tion as to ilio actual amount of arsenic contained. A statement as to 
the exact strength of such compound should always he obtained fro rn the 
retailer. 


Another point to which attention might be directed is t'orrn 
Tnencement of dipping or spraying of cattle wlvicdi liave not been ao 
customed to the use an arsenical, dip or wash. Tolerance to the use 
'Of such is rapidly established after the first few applicai.ions cu* dippings. 
It is suggested;, liowevei*;, that^ -where' no dipping or .spraying, lias, been 
practised in the past, a preliminary trial of the dip upon about five head 
of cattle should he iriade, a small quantity of dip (say about fifty 
'gallons) — made by using J of the quantities recommended for 400 
gallons' — being mixed for the purpose. This trial fluid eoulcl be applied 
•either by pourings syringing oH;, or washing the beast with tlie Bolutioiy, 
mid '.if' any appreciable "degree of 'stiffness .was found to follow within a 
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few clays of such application;, a further test might be made by using, say, 
four bucketsful of the dip mixed with another bucketful of the water, 
and applied to a further five head in the same manner. 

in. tins way tlie exact strength of the dip suitable for the first 
clippings of a susceptible herd could be arrived at witlioiit nmeh trouble, 
and the composition of the dip for first use adjiistecb increasing tiic 
kstrengtii up to the straiciard as laid doAvn after the first two or three 
dippings. This would, be an easy matter which could be arranged by 
siiriply making good the loss by evaporation and use, from time 
to time, by using standard strength fluid. It must always be remem- 
bered that tiie destruction of tick life as completely as possible is the 
point aimed at, and iJiis desideratum cannot be secured except by the 
use of arsenical solutions of considerable strength. As stated above, 
however, a beast rapidly attains a tolerance to such application, and the 
above preliiniiiary adjustment is only suggested in eases where no dipping 
•or spraying has been practised. Sueli instances, however, form a very 
hmall part of the whole, and in cattle habituated to the use of dipping, 
the formula as given is attended by tlie best results. If any distress is 
noticed at first in woiking oxen, it would be as well to make the mid- 
day outspan as long as possible by earlier and later working, a ineasure 
which our lengtliening days renders possible. 

for Mm zb Husks ^ 

An enquiry has been :reeeived by the Departinent of .\grieulture 
.from a gentleman in Capetown as- to the possibility of obtaining mealie 
husks on a large scale for the purpose of fruit packing. His letter is of 
sufficient interest to reproduee here, friend of inine in Manchester,"’ 
he writes, /Thinks there is an opening for a trade in t he leaf which en- 
wraps the mealie cob (not the mealie leaf), and writes me as follows: 
"^The otlier day I got some fruit fi'orn Jamaica packed in these leaves, and 
a man who was in my office when sonio was being unpacked saw these 
shavings, as lie called them, and after examining them c>aid: — this 
can come over dry it will make siiitable packing. Can you let me have 
a quantity of it, and at what price? I should require it packed in 300 
;lb, bales, tightly packed, like compressed hay, and delivei^ed to Durban 
ready for transhipment, perfectly dry and in good condition. As re- 
gards quantity, 500 bales could be taken at once if price were right, and 
Increasing quantities in the future.’^ V I shall be greatly obliged if you 
can give me the addresses of large growers or dealers in your Colony, 
so that I may write to them and iind out if there is any chance of doing 
business/^ The writer of the letter has been communicated with by the 
^Department, hut should any of our readers desire to get in touch with 
him direct we shall be glad to fuTnish his name and address. 
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EKhibiimm^ WtOm 

Tlie Minister of Ag;i.ieTiltiire has received a i:ro!ii 

tliti Prc:‘sid,eni; of idle Argeiitiue J^riral Society asking liiin to bring to t'he^ 
i>i' tlie wiriciiis agricult'urn.1 assocdalions and oidier bodies interested 
in farming, tlie fact tlait it is prop<"ised to .hold an liiternational Ifxliibi*' 
tioii aJ; I'bjJnrino (Ilnenos Aires) froni tlie 3rd June to tlie olsi oi;' 
.next year, Tlie exliibition is to be iield iindor the au.s|)iees ol* the 
idoverimient of the Argentine fiepublic, in celebration of tlKii .First Omn 
temiial of the Argentine Emancipatiuti, (Ma.}' 25tji, 1810). .Pe.rsoiis 
interested who may wish to send exhibits to the Exhibition should eoni™ 
munieate iwtli the Secretary^ Mr. E. M. Nelson, whose addre>ss is Florida 
316, Buenos Aires. The date .fixed for receiving ajiplieations fi.’oit.i 
abroad, for entries, space, etc., is the December next. 


M Smmih Book oo Boo^Koopiogm 

A book on bee-keeping has recently Ijeen issued liy tlie Ihipc Itvpart' 
nieiU; ->!' Agricu Iture, from tlie pen of M'r- H. L. ,\tli'idge. The iiouk is- 
cloth bound and well illustrated, and should be in the hands of all S, A. 
bi3e-keepers, and those comm encing this pursuit. The author is well 
known throughout South Africa as an expert, leetiiiTry and pnudieal 
apieulturist. By way of iniroduetion the early chapters oi; tlie book a:i‘e 
devoted to such subjects as the early history and progress of apiculturo,. 
its educational aspect, and as recreation for mind and body. The eoiii' 
:inerciai side of bee-keeping is also touched upon. A;ftor dealing with 
fhe natural history of the honey bee the author describes i;hi3 differmii: 
ra(3es of bees, eimmerating the good and had poiiitB of sonic of the host 
known vari<;'ti<;‘S. Jilio Sou lb African lici* is :rully disniissed, and certain 
recoinmendations are given to guide riie begiimei* in seleciing the most 
8'iiiiabl<'‘ kifcl ..d! cultivation. Tlio anatomy and physiology o:f tlie lioney-' 
bee fortiiB an interesting ehfipter. 'riie practical management 'Of liees is- 
very iimidly explained, several original illustrations lieing introdiimMl to 
assist tlie' beginner,. and less advanced apiarist. Various patterns oi* liives 
an.d appliances suitable for S.A. conditions .are illustra'ted }|.nd explained. . 
Chapters o,n the . Ijoeation of’ the .Apiary,.. ■ Sl.ibd'uing and .Handling 'Bees, 
Driving and Trans:ferrmg, Swarms, After S'warins, Ari.i',fieial Swarms, 
.'Preventio'!.’! ot Swarming, Ij:niting "Bees' of different. Colonies, Mx)dern 
'Methods'' of, '.'Queen '.Eeari.ng, Feeding Bees, Introducing Queens, Bobbing 
-by " .Bees; Diseases 'ol Bees, etc., are also included; ' All the methods 
advocated .'are. given, by' the'. author 'as the .oxitcome of several years c,x,- 
p..erie,n,ce " ail'd close Atudy,' of bee 'life.'"' The .work is, now on sale' at tlie- 
.''leading booksellers 'in 'Cape Colon};, 'and can also be obtai'tied on.'aj'ipliea- 
■..tio'ii .to the Government .Stationery'' 'Depai’tment, Capetown. It .Is also- 
obtainable 'in. Dutch.' 
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Trypan B/uem 

"Faniieress'^ lias written asking certain iiinjrj.nation regarding 
^lypan bine, but lias oniitted to sign Jier name. We would ask ear- 
nisipondcnts to note tliat all eojiimiiiiications to us should be accompanied 
b> their name and iiill address, togetlier wdtli, if desired, a ncnii-de~ plume 
o> be used in case tlie leiter is <.)f suflieient general interest to Avarrant its 
pvdilicatioij. As a rule w’e take no notice of anonymous ietterS; but as 
tln‘ ietler before us appears to come from a reader wla.) is unacquainted 
witii tile lades ot 2>ress c()n’<:‘S[)ondo:n(.n, we make an excejiiion in the 
present ease. 'Warmeiess'' writes: ‘'I have read all notes on ticks; can 
A’ou please tell me how innelL ti-ypan bine is sufficient for one animal and 
il kej>t Irv ail elieinistsr I am iiiter(‘-tcd in stock and siiould like to tiy 
if.'' — As fai* as we are aware, trypan itlue lias not ].>eeii used in this 
Colony, at least to any extent, nor can we say wliat tlie dose for cattle is. 
Sc» h,v as we know^ however, this dye is of little value as an insecticide. 
‘tFar:inei|‘ess^' inay be able to obtain trvjtan bine at one of tlie leading 
cliernists, if she wishes to try it; otherwise tliey Avonld pro])al)]y lie alile 
to import it for her 

Mushroom GisHus*em 

Idle following iiihirniation regarding the culture of mushrooms 
lias iiemi furnislied by Messrs. 11. ALason k Bon, Cliiircli Street;,. 

Maritzburg, who state tliat tliey are in a position to supply large quanti- 
ties of (lolonial made and guaranteed fresh spawn. Mushrooms can 
be grown in any cool shady situation^ such as a stable or dug-out cellar^ 
where an even temperature can be kept. The heat must not be less than 5(> 
or Irigdier than 57 degs. This must be kept moist by occasional syring- 
ing. Tlie beds must be well drained;, however;, to carry off all excess 
of irirristure. Collect fresh lior.se manure;, or bettei still use 2 parts of horse' 
mid 1 of coWj and well mix together. Let it remain in a heap until it 
heats, usiially three or four days. Then turn every second day until 
tliere is no objectionable smell eacli time it is turned; take care that 
the outsides and tops go into the inside. This operation may take a 
week or more according to the size of the heap. Tlie idea is to allow 
all the gases to escape^ which cannot be done unless the manure is well 
iieateih Make a foundation of loose rubble or cinderS;, the latter are the 
better, about 2 inches deep, making with a slight fall to alloAV for 
drainage. Now place the manure in even layers pressing it down until 
it is 12 to 15 inches high, Beds 3 feet wide are the easiest to handle. 
If it is made properly the temperature will go tip to 105 degs.;, but it 
must be allowed to remain probably three or four days until the heat 
falls to 70 degs.. : k 

""■'Take,' a brick' of spawn, and', break it 'into ■ eight: pieces,: -'msert,^^ 
pieces just nndeie tlie ' surface,. cove.red., about; 12'.; inches " apart.. Let'.: 
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ihem remain for three or tour days and examine it it is rii lining; ihis 
• can be seen by taking a small piece of manure from alongside tln^ spjhvn 
and noticing if there is a kind of Avhite dew in ihe nnimiKg; if so e\-ory 
thing is satisfacl-ory so :l'ar. hiow get some goo<l soil and mix inlo •! 
plaster and spread tlie bed over 1 iiicli thick. Cover over* tlie plasic'r W'itli 
Jong maiuire, a.nd if the atmospliere is at JilI ilry kcM'j) it inoisl. Should 
the atmosphere he kept in the right conclitiiyiu as |)r(‘\’ioiisly Oiieoted., 
this watering may not be necessary. It irmst never he wvi, only moisi. 
Trom the time of spawning, it generallv^ talces alHiiit six uxMiks for tlic 
mushrooms to appear. 

Gape amit East Caa&t 

A Proclamation has been issued by the Cape Governrnent notifying 
thatj from and after the 15th Septembeig ISOB^ the District o:t Bi/anm 
shall be taken and deemed to be a suspected district, and tliat the fol long- 
ing Eegulations shall have the force and effect of law, vh.: — (1). it 
shall not be lawful to remove, or cause or allow to be removed, or 
permit to stray, any Iiorned cattle from cr inlo the said District of 
Bizana. (2). If an}?' horned cattle be removed or intrciduccMl into tlie 
^District of Bizana from any of the adjoining districts of the Transkeian 
Territoi*ies, it shall be lawful for the Headman of the Location in which 
such catt’e may be found to take them in charge with a view to isolating 
thern as completely as circumstances permit, and to detain them in stieli 
isolation nntil such time as the Resident Magistrate of the district or 
otlier ofHcer appointed thereto by liim in writing shall, aftevr due «;'n<]niry 
into the circumstances of their removal, introduction oi’ oiilry,, issue 
instructions for theij’ disposal, and sucJi cattle stiall, be disposed oi' in 
accordance witli siieli instructions, (rl) It shall not lie lawfid to intro- 
duce any transport uoigons or goods into the si, id disiricl oC Bizana save 
and except throiigli tlie porl ol' eiilry lierely (‘staldislierl at N(|abeni 
Drirt, provided tliat tlie liorned cattle whi(di ]ia\'(‘ drawn such wagons 
or goods thither shall first have been fiiitspairned on the Flagstaff side 
of tlie bornidary, and that sneli liorned cattle sliall not tlietin selves he 
introduced or utilised for the introduction, of Buch wagons or goods ini') 
dthe said di, strict. (4) It shall not Ixv lawful hir any hnmaii being, 
animal, article or thing, to cross the. Border from th(‘ Disti‘:i<d of Bizami 
into the Colony of ISTatal save and except through Midclledrift, at whicli 
place human beings on foot shall be permitted to cross the Border with 

their pers^^^^ Any person contTavenlng the provisions of tlie 

foregoing Regulations, or interfering with or molesting any p'fficer, 
Headm^ other duly authorised person in the performance of any 

duty imposed by this Proclamation shall he liable on eonvictio^^ o 

'•fine not '.exceedingyfifty' pounds sterling" (^50) or, in default of payment, 
•to imprisonment, ' .with 'or "wi.thout ’hard labour, for 'any period 'not ex- 
-ceeding^ three , muhths, unles's' ntich' ■'flue' 'be sooner 
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Farm Te/ephi$s9®s« 

In connection with the correspondence re the establishment of a. 
system of fai*m telephones for South Africa^ which we published last, 
month,, the General Secretary of the South African National TJnion now 
iorwai’ds the following minute by the Acting Postmaster-'General of the 
Transvaal which has been sent to him by the Director of xlgriculture, 
'Prcloda: — ‘'With refeience to your minute (No. 13^017) of 16tii inst., 

I beg to inform you that the current years programme of country tele- 
phone exchanges includes the establishment of exchanges at Standertoip 
Belfast, Volksrust, Barberton^ Ermelo^ Middleburg, Eustenburg, Litclieii- 
biirg; Wakkerstrooin and Potgietersrust, and the enlargement of 
the exchanges at Heidelberg, AVitbank and Yereeniging. There are 
already se\'cral otlier countiy exchanges. It :‘s intended to erect main 
tiTink lines to comniunicate with Pretoria and the Eand from Klerks- 
dorp, Volksrust^ Belfast^ Zeernst, and Pietersbiirg. Connected with 
tlu'se main routes will be a large number of subsidiary iTunk lines/ and 
■'wlieii the whole are erected it will be possible to speak easily from one 
cud of the Transvaal to the other. Few farms will be far removed from 
a line wlien this programme is completed, and eonneetioiis with farms 
will 1)0 gi\’en to tb.e nearest available point on the lines. 


All ('ormections will be takeji to an exchange. Tlie exchange fixed 
cliarge of £7 10s. per annum will be payable by all subscribers, and the 
only addition to this for farmers will be ten per cent, of their lines out- 
side exchange areas, existing lines being nsed as far as possible to 
aiiinimise this cost. If, for instant a farm is ten milcir fnvm an ex- 
elm ngic a trunk line fiom the exchange passing within two miles of the 
hnnK'slianl, the (Iiarge woulcl be^ for t!ie exchange service, cover- 

ing a, line of one mile from the exchange as centre; for seven miles the 
circuit would he carried on the existing line, and for the remaining two 
'niiles a liglit line would be riin aeinss-corintry to the hGinestead, 10 per 
(■(■nt. of the. cost of this construction outside the excdian area being 
added to the subscription of £7 10s.. If two farmers become couGnters- 
bf a circuit, or if the cross-country line serve two or more farms, the 
yearly cost will be correspondingly lowered. In practice it veil! be found 
that this system of charge wvill lead to cheap telephones. Private lines 
between farms will also be erected, if required; but it is found that 
nearly all farmers wish to use the trunk lines to get into coimminicatioB 
wiih ilieir markets. The J'early siibscription will cover a scrvicB to all 
their exchange subscribers, but for trunk line services then will ])e a 
eliarge 3d. per conversation over each 25 miles of line. The arrange- 
ment in regard to these charges is experimental, and as soon as possible- 
n ilxTd scuile will no doiibt 
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them reiiiaiii for three or I'our days a.nd examine if it k riiimiiig; lliis 
•can be seen by taking a small piece of manure from alongside tlui s])nwji 
and noticing if there is a kind of wliite dew in tlu‘ rrninine ; if so (,‘N'oiy 
tiling is satisfactory so far. Now get some good soil and iiiix into a 
jplaster and spread the bed o^nr 1 incli tliiek. Cover over the plaster 
Jong maiuire, and if the atmosphere is at all dry keep it moist. Sliould 
tlie atmosphere he kept in tlie right condition, as jnevimisly direc'ted^, 
this watering may not be necessary. It must never lie wet, on]}’ moist. 
'From the time of spaAvning, it generally takes about six wi'eks for the 
mushrooms to appear. , 

Gape amd East Coast Fevei*^ 

A Proclarriation has been issued by the Cape Government notifying 
'llhatj from and after the 15th September, 1908, the District of BiKaxm 
r^ehall be taken and deemed to be a suspected district, anil that tlie fiilhiv 
ing Eegulations shall have the force and effect of law, vkr . — (1). It 
shall not be lawful to remove, or cause or allow to be remo v'ecl, or 
permit to stray, any horned cattle from cr inio the said District of 
Bizana. {%). If any horned cattle be removed or introduced inio the 
District of Bizana from any of the adjoining districts of the Transkeian 
Territories, it shall be lawful for the Headman of the Location in which 
•such catt’e may be found to take them in charge with a view to isolating 
them as completely as circumstances permit, and to detain them in such 
isolation nii til such time as the Sesident ^ of the district or 

other officer appointed thereto by liim in writing sliall, after due erujuiiy 
into the circumstances of their removal, infrotlrietion or enliy,, issiu* 
instructions for their disposal, and such cattle shall, be disposed of in 
accordance with such instructions. (r3) It shall not be lawful to intro- 
duce any transport xvagons oi- goods into the sxid district of Bizana save, 
and except through tlje port of entry hereby established at Nhpibeiii 
Drift, provided tliat the liornecl cattle which have drawn sucli wagons 
or goods thither shall first liave been outspanned on the Flagslaff side 
of the boundary, and that surdi horned cattle sliall .not flu'lmselves 
introduced or utilised for the introduction, of such Avagons or goods inio 
the said district. (4) It shjali not be lawful for any liuman laungx 
animal, article or thing, to cross the Border from tlu^ Districl of Bizana, 
into the Colony of Fatal save and except through Middlcdrift, at whirii 
place human beings on foot shall be permitted to cross the Border udlh 
their personal effects. An}’^ person contravening ihe provisions of the 
foregoing Regulations, or interfering with or molesting any officer. 
Headman or other duly authorised person in the performance of any 
duty imposed by this Proclamation shall he liable on conviction to a 
•fine not exceeding fifty pounds sterling (£50) or, in default of payment, 
id ’imprisonment^ with or without 'hard ''Whour, for any period not ex- 
‘Oeeding three months', 'fee he ' sooner paid. 
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Fas^m Te/&phi$B9esm 

In connection with, tlie correspondence re the establishment of a. 
system of farm telephones for South. Africa^ which we published last, 
niontii^ the General Secretary of the South African National TJnion now 
.forwards the following minute by the Acting Postmaster-General of the 
Transvaal wdiich has been sent to him by the .Director of Agrieulture, 
iPreloria: — ''With refeience to your minute (No. 13,017) of 16th inst.^ 
.1 beg to inform you that the current Year's programme of country tele- 
phone exchanges includes the establishment of exchanges at Standerton, 
Belfast, Volksrust, Barberton, Ermelo, Middleburg, Eustenbnrg, Litchen- 
burg, Wakkerstroom and Potgietersrust, and the enlargement of ‘ 
the exchanges at PTeidelberg, Witbank and Yereeiiiging. There are 
al. ready several otlier country exchanges. It :’s intended to erect main> 
ti’iink lines to communicate with Pretoria and the Rand from Klerks- 
dorp, Volksrust^ Belfast, Zeernst, and Pietersburg. Connected with 
these main routes will be a large number of subsidiary trunk lines, and 
•'when the whole are erected it will be possible to speak easily from one 
end of the Transvaal to the other. Pew farms will be fm removed from 
a line wlieii tliis programme is completed, and connections with farms 
will 1)0 to tlie nearest available point on the lines. 


All (oiniectiohs vjil be taken to an exchange. The oxehange fixed 
cliargc of £7 10s. per annum will be payable by all subscribers, and the 
only lulditicn to this for farmers will be ten per cent, of their lines out- 
side exelsngi' e^eisting linm being used as far as possible ta 

minimis# this cost. for instoncej a firm is ten milea fnnn m ex- 
(Tange, a tmnfc line horn the eXehangO' pasting within two miles of the 
homestead, the charge Would be €7 IDs. for tlie esfliunge ifrrio^ eoYery 
ing a line of one mile from the exchange as centre; for seven 'Ihlte thr 
circ’uit would be carried on the existing line, and for the remaining tWO 
*mih'‘s a light line would ho run across-country to the homestead^ W p#r 
coni, of the C()si of this conatruetion outside tlm exchange area baing* 
added to the subscription of 117 IDs. If two farmers become cowenfers 
of a eirewit, or if the cross-country line serve two or more farms, th«' 
vcuirly cost will be correspondingly lowered. In practice it vdll be formd 
(hat this system of charge will lead to cheap telephones. Pmate linos 
between farms will also be erected, iC required; but it is found that 
nearly all farmora wish to use tlie trunk lines to got into eommunichtion 
with their markets, ’rhe yearly subscription will cover a service to all 
tlieir exchange suhscribers, but for trunk line services then will he a 
of 3d. per conversation o\-er each ^5 miles of line. The .arrange^^ 
ment fn regard to these charges is expertmenial, and as Soon as pessiMe* 
g fixed scale will no doubt take its place.^' 
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MpMcles mm Fariw , . ' ■ ' 

Goiitraiy 'to O'lir cyxpectaiioiis^ we Im've .rouiKl, il: iropossitili! t.liis 
■iiioiii;}'! 1:o p'liblisl'i tl'ie ilrst of the a/rtioles on. farm. 'm,adii;ne;ry whieh, w'e 
i}ircs.i'ii,.so(]' last j.noi'itli, uwinti; i.o tlie griAot ciern.'irK'k woi Im've ex[)(o‘i('i,ii’ied 

ripoii oiir s'pjiec. We liave ■nii.iel'.i. iiiatier in ha'iicl 'for '.iio'xt a.l80,, 

’blit liope to be able to iiieliido tlie ilrist o.C tiiese articles in iluii. issue. 

With one or .two iidnor exceptions all the firms we approaelHul foi- assist- 

ance in. the preparation of these ‘ articles have responded well, a'lid we 
believe that the series will be an unique as well as a very iisefiil oiie. 


■Wbw Bills foi* Pss*llsmemi^ . 

A of "Bills; rel itins; to the fariYnns^ interests of tlie Colony 

are being hroiiglit before Parlianient this Session. The most iiiiptirtant 
o'f tliese — ‘‘^to amend and extend the Agrieultn'ral Devolopmeiit Act. 
XTo. 44. 1904^’ — wo refer to at length elsewhere in this issvie. Tliis Bill 
seeks to obtain for the Gov^ernmont powers of expropriation in respeei 
a)f lands not beneficially oeenpied. Of the others, two have at the 
‘time of' writing passed the -6'eeond. reading iu',, the Lower House, (a) 
'^^To control, the introduction and to regulate the disposal of exotic 
aTiirnals and animal nrodnets,” and (h) ^'^to regulate the importation of 
animal manures.’’ The former of these sub jeets the iniportation and sal * 
of animals and animal products to sneh regulaticuis as may frtim time to 
time appear advisable for ihe prevention of the introdiietioii or spread 
of diseases: and the sceend Bill confers upon the Governor in 
Council similar powers as regards the importation of animal manures. 
A third Bill, which, would, have assisied in f)la{*iTig onr nasc-eut 
ostrich in (bn stry at once upon a high plane os regards the quality 
of its prod'i'icc'v was ■ tl',iro'vvri out by the I’jO'wer House. ' By 
nieariB of anotlier Bill tht' (Tovernment SYHdcs to increase its 
borrowing powers under the East Coast Eever AcL No. 53 of 190(), and 
providing for iUv advancemcmt by th^ Public Debt Comm issioiu'i-s from 
the Consolidated Loans Fund of any saiin up to £10,000 in addition to 
the sum of £100/)00 authorised hv Act No. 53 of PJOO. Another 
measure to be brought forward is one which proyicles for the amendmexit 
of Section of the Tjond and Agrieulturab Ijoan Eimc! Act, No. 27, 
1’907, a proviso being addcjd to that section to the effect that, w^herc an 
■application is tnade for a loan for tlie purpose of paying off an existing 
bond, an advance may be made of the amount dne under such bond upon 
a cession of the bond to the Board pendingj the registration of a new 
bond in favour of ihe Board. In accordance with our practice we will, 
'if space per'mits, publish the. main provisions of all the measures affect- 
;ing the farming interests of ttie Colony which finally becom'e law. 
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SrnMm Mmxe BmcAifre* 

We liave received from the General Manager of Bailways a copy of 
a brocliiuo on maize cultivation and export^ wincli has been prepared 
iirulor tlic auspices of the Go\emments of South Africa. The objects of 

jhuniplilet are to induce more extensive cultivation of this important 
crop by ilie farmers of South Africa and to make more widely known 
the (juaiiiy and peculiar af( vantages of South African maize to the 
^European buyer and consumer^ and with these objects in view concne 
and practical information is given relative to markets^ transport facili- 
ties (special rail and f^ca freights), conditions of low export rates, grad- 
ing arrangements, insurance^ rulmg prices — European markets, bagging 
— sizes and weights of bags, etc., marking of bags, selling maize, C.I.F., 
sexport arrangements — ^preparation of bills of lading and otlicr docu- 
nieiiis, cable payincnL, storage at yxnt of sliipment, maize samples. 
st(jam maclLincry witli some Innl^ to growers, wliikT for th(‘ benefit of 
huyors information is also given regaiding maize reasons, together witli 
descriptions of maize and some notes on additional uses of the maize 
crop. Tn all, tiic brochure covers 55 pages and contains over 30 excellent 
ilhislraiions ; the pamphlet is, in fact, a work of art from beginning to 
end, and tlie printcj'.s (the N'.({.R. Trinting Works) are to be eon- 
graiidated npoii what is a noiewortliy eontribuiion io ariisiie printing 
in Houili Airie<u Jiliieh credit is due also to the compiler, Mr. \ H. 
Tatlow, of tile ihiblicity S(3ction of the Natal Government Eailways, for 
his share of the work of producing the brochure, which is as remarkable 
for the clearness and conciseness with which the matter is set forth and 
^he essentiid facts ate brought out, as it is for its artistic appearance* 
We understand that the hrochure is being tvidely but at the same time 
judiciously distributed, aud we may confidently predict a very materia) 
incroa«^e in ihe production aud trade in the product with which it deads as 
a result of its timely appearance at the present stage of our export tradt. 

PoHs of Entry* 

The Capo auihoriiies have withdrawn Proclamation No. 373 of 
1909, defining the Ports of Entry on the C'ape-Colony-Natal Border for 
the introdrzetion into Oape Colony from Natal of certain live stock and 
articles, and have substituted another therefor (No. 431, 1909), under 
date 16th October. This new Proclamation provides that the Poiis df 
Entry enumerated in the 'schedule hereof [reproduced at the end of this 
note — ^Bn.] shall be the sole. Ports of Entry on the Oape Oolony-Natal 
Border for the admission into this Colony from Natal, in the m^ner 
described in such schedule, of human beings, live stock and the articles 
or things specified in regard to each Port respectively/^ It is further 
provided that "^TiTotMng in this Proclamation contained shs*!! be deemed 
+0 affect the validity of the prohibition imposed by my Proclamation No. 
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116, liiitLMl 1.2tli March^ 1909, on the introduction of vehicles and goods- 
drai n to the said Border b}^ Jiorned cattle through the Ports of Entry 
at Standford’s Drift and ITiiion Bridged'" 


The Proclamation proceeds: ISTotwithstanding anything to the con- 
trary contained in Proclamation jSTo. 187 of 1899, as amended by Pro- 
clamation Xo. 42S of 1908, it shall not be lawful for any person, without 
the authority of the Minister previously obtained^ to pass through or 
over any of the fences erected along the Natal Border from, the Drakens- 
bergen to the mouth of the Dmtamvuna Eiver, except through the Ports 
of Entry enumerated in the schedule hereto, or over a stile, and, in the 
latter case, only for the sole purpose of procuring water from the 
Ingwangwane, Indowanee, Dmzinileuln or ITmtamvuna Eivers, and 
further, that all persons crossing such stiles, or entering through the’ 
Ports of Entry aforesaid, shall be liable, when so required by the officer 
or non-commissioned officer in charge of the Cape Mounted Eifleinen or 
guard acting under -his orders, to be searched and examined for the' pos- 
session of any article or thing, the introduction whereof into this Colony 
from Natal is or may hereafter be specially prohibited, xiny person 
contravening the provisions of this Proclamation shall be liable, on con- 
■wiction, to a hne net exceeding fiftj^ pounds, or, in default of payment,, 
to • iniprisojiment, with or without hard labour, for any period not ex- 
ceeding three months, unless such fine be sooner paid.” 


The following is the schedule referred to in the Proclamation : — 
Poets on Entey into East Griqual.vndj — (1) StanforcVs Drift: For 
linman beings, equines used solely for transport purposes, and all articles 
'or things w’liera)!' tlie intrcaliuhiou is not specially proliibited.. (2) 
Riversdah: By rail only for all live stock, other than cattle, sheep and 
goats and all articles or things whereof the introduction is not specially 
prohibited and which are not conveyed in cattle trucks, and also for 
.human beings, and equine Iransport used solely for the conveyance of 
])as?emmTs and other personal effects. (3) Union Bridge: Eor human 
beings, all live stock, other than cattle, sheep and goats, and all articles 
or things whereof the introduction is not specially prohibited, provided 
they are not removed bevond the boundaries of the district of TJmzim- 
Iculu, Ingeli Gate and Harding Gate, for hupiari beings, and tlieir 
peTsonal effects, and mail bags onlyv under tlie sunervision of the Border 
Guard.— Poets of Enteit into Pondolanu. — IliddUdrift: Eor mair 
bags only, under the supe'/vision of the Border Guard. [N.B.— -Pro- 
hibited articles or things (’omprise animal produce, grass, hay, reeds, 
rushes, herbs, pl’ants or other vegetable matter, but do not include' 
wegetables, fruit, cereals, or eultivated plants, provided such are not 
■packed ill grass, hay, reeds or rushes.] 
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Natalis Progress in 1300. 


By H. J. Choles, F.S.S. 


The compilation of the agricultural statistics of Katal for the year 1!)0S 
has now been completed by tt^ Colonial Secretary’s Department and 
published in the Statistical Year-Booh of the Colony ; aiid^, following the 
plan of prerious years^, I propose to examine the published results^ in 
■conjunction with the figures compiled by the South African Cnstoins 
Statistical Bureau at Capetowm^ and endeavour to ascertain what light 
they throw upon the progress of the Colony during the year to which 

they refer. I.— THE BAIXPALL. 


Before^ however, we commence our stud}' of the agriciiltimal pro- 
gress which has been made during the year, it will be interesting to 
study the rainfall of the year, a^icl a satisfactory method c»f doing this 
is to ascertain the average annual rainfall of the previous ten years, 
1:898-1907, and the average number of days annually on which rain fell, 
for snch of the stations for wdiich statistics are published, and compare 
these figures with the corresponding figures for 1908. Such a com- 
parison is offered in the following table: — 

THE rainfall. 


Table showing the Rainfall during the year as compared with the average 

annual fall /or the previous ten years, at certain centres. 


✓ . ■ ■ 

Station. 

Average 
Annual Kali 
1898 1907, 

Rainfall 

in 

1908. 

%.verage 
No. of da}s 
per Annum 
on which 
rain fell 
i 898- I 90 7. 

Number of 
Da}*s in 
which rain 
fell in 
' r 908. 

. Coast : 

Inches. 

Indies. 



Durban 

3909 

45 ‘ 9 i 

161 

■ t 63 ; 

Stang'er 

37-96 

45 -43 

i8i 

. G 3 

Verulani 

35 ■Of’ 

43 -’o 

no ; 

124 ' 

Port Shepstone ... ... i 

43 ' 99* 

5 ^ 76 

127*' 

94 

Umzinto ' ... ' j 

’ ' ' ! 

37 ' 4 't 

53 *iS 

86t ' 

, .,76 . 

3 fidlands : ■ 





Richmond ... ... ' 

40*00 

43‘53 

'133 " '' ■ 

"■>57 

Pietermaritzburg ... i 

35 ^ 3 ^ 

32*53 

130 

149 

Hovvick... 

3 ' ’40 

35*o6 

^34 ■ . .1 

■ 123 

Greytown ' ■ ! 

33‘49 

42 *00 

1 127 

y 35 ^ . 

Uplands: ■ ! 



1 ■ ' ^ ' i 


■ Weenen ...''I 

24-48^ 

31 

00 

00 

++ 

, ro7 :/:■ 

■ ''PEstcotirt , ... 1 

28 '19 , 

28*64 

' '' 



^ Average for seven years, t Averag"e for nine years, t Averag-e for ei^ht years. 
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As TV ill be seen, I arranged the figures according to the' 

geographical positions of the stations to which they refer, which will 
facilitate comparison, not only of the rainfall of 1908 with that of 
pi-c\ioiis years, but also of the varying rainfall of the different geo- 
graphical belts or terraces of the Colony. 

A study of these figures shows that last year was on the whole a 
\retrer year than usual, particularly on the Coast. In some df the 
inland districts, too, considerably more rain fell than usual. ISTo 
generalisation can, hcwcYer, he made with regard to the comparative 
rnniilier of clays on which rain fell, as the figures given vary from station 
to siatioii. 

II.— SIZES OF HOLDINGS'. 

The Staiistical Year-Boolc tlirows no fresh light on the question of 
the relative si%es of farms, and I do not think I can do better, as the 
matter is of perennial interest, than re-state the conclusions I arrived 
at in my examination last year of the figures given in the 1907 Year- 
Boole. In the study I then made, it may be reinemhered, I assumed 
that there were approximaiely 4,000 farmers in the Colony, and using 
the figures in the 19 G 7 Year-Booh as a basis, I classified the farms of 
the Colony according to their respectiye areas, calculating the ap- 


proximate number of holdings in each class. I repeat here the results I 
obtained, and I have added also a column giving the percentage which 
the number of farms in each category bears to the total number of farms 
in tlie Colony: — ■ ' 

No. of Farms. Per cent, of Total. 

I— 50 acres 

T5I 

37S 

51— 100 ,, 

132 

3 30 

loi — 200 ,, 

158 

3 ’95 

201 — 500 ,, 

493 

1232 

501 1,000 ,, 

683 

17 *07 

1,001 —2,000 ,, 

1,143 

28 *58 

2,001—3,000 ,, 

602 

15*05 

3,001—4,000 ,, 

369 

9*22 

Above 4,000 ,, 

... 269 

6*73 


4,000 

100*00 


From this statement it will be seen that nearly 29 per cent, of the- 
farms of the Colony range in area between a thousand and two thousand 
acres. ' 
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Hemai'king upon these .figures^ in my last year’s article^ I was able,, 
by a few simple calculations^ to give some idea of the extent to which 
agriculture pure and simple and stock farming, respectively, are carried 
on in the different geographical belts of the Colony ; and it may be use- 
ful to repeat what I then wrote on the subject: — 

''*It may be of interest to note that 10- ‘7 per cent, of the farms are 
situated on the Coast Belt of the Colony, 33-1 per cent, are situated in the 
Midlands, and 52 per cent, in the Uplands, the remainder belonging to 
Zululand, and we can notv gather some idea of the extent to which agricul- 
ture pure and simple and stock farming, respectively, are carried on in the 
different geographical belts — Coast, Midland, and Upland. Calculating 
upon the same basis as before, we find that the approximate number of 
farms in the Coast Belt in 1907 was 430. These fauns hetwren them 
covered about 444,000 acres and cultivated 106,143 acres, or 24 per 
cent, of their total area. In the Midland Belt there were approxunately 
'1,324 farms, covering about 2,151,740 acres and cultivating 153,719 acres, 
or 7-2 per cent, of their total area. The Upland Belt contained 2,080 
farms or thereabouts, ranging over 4,494,240 acres and cultivating be- 
tween them 81,354 acres, or 1*8 per cent of their total area. On the- 
other liaiKh the farms on the Coast Belt carry under 2 per cent, of the 
total live stock (horses, cattle, and sheep) of Natal, wdiilst the Midland 
farms account for just over 32 per cent., and the farms in the Upland 
Belt 66 per cent. Whilst there are purely agricultural farms in the 
Midlands and IJplancls, it is thus only the Coast Belt w^hicli, speaking 
generally, can be described as agricultural in the real sense of the word. 
Tn the midlands the farms are ''mixed^— that is, devoted partly to agri- 
culture and partly to stock raising— although the tendency is towards 
stock farming; whilst in the Uplands stock farming preponderates.^^ 
The results of the above calculations may be given in tabular iorm 
for the sake of clearness: — 

Cultivated Area Live Stock 

(Percentasrc of (Percentage of 

Total Farm Area). Total in Natal). 


Coast JBelt ... ... 24*0 ... 1*9 

Midland Belt ... ... 7*2 ... 32*1 

^ Upland Belt ... ... i‘B 56*0 


III.— CEOPS AND CEOP PEODUGTION. 

A comparative study of agricultural statistics affords ^ direct evidence 
otf the progress of farming, and for the purpose of facilitating such study 
I have prepared tables giving the totals for the years ended 30th June 
1907 and 1908 respectively. The first of these tables deals with the 
'raising of crops, showing the number of acres cultivated and the pro- 
duce reaped in each of the two years : — 
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CROPS. 


Naiure of Crop^ Numher of Acres of La?td under each Cfop^ a nd Quantity or Value 
of Produce obtained, durhig the years igo6y and 



Area Cultivated. 

Produce Reaped. 


1907-8 

1906-7 

1907-8 j 

1 906-7 

Arrowroot 

Acres. 

16 

Acres. 

19 

70 cwt 

40 cwt 

Barley for Grain ... 

63.3 

639 

2,231 niuids 

1,729 muid.s 

Beans ... ... 

2,332 

1,575 

6,125 ,, 

4,588 „ 

Buckwheat 

441 

352 

1,184 ,, 

1,144 ,, 

12 199 Ib.s 

-Cayenne Pepper ... 

3^ 

25 

15,950 lbs 

Coffee ... 

120 

138 

>9,454 ,, 

28,200 ,, 

Cotton ... 

128 

206 

19,080 „ 

15,935 

Earth Nuts 

225 

'94 

1,874 muids 

652 muid.s 

Exotic Grasses ... 

4,337 

3.367 

2,109 tons 

1,132 tons 

Green Crops for Fodder 

Barley ... 

2568 

2,258 

4,205 „ 

^,484 >. 

Millet 

2,481 

2,178 

S.728 

3,091 „ 

2,044 „ 

Oats 

6,768 

7,206 ,, 

6,331 

Sugar Cane ... 

C459 

1,624 

1,276 

6,186 ,, 

6,789 „ 

Other Green Crops 

1,382 

2,245 ,» 

1,600 

Hay 

1,568 

1,939 

17,745 0 

17,202 ,, 

KafirCorn 

6,485 

6,768 

26,782 muids 

28,424 muids 

Lucerne 

1,041 

637 

701 tons 

482 tons 

Mealies... 

139.4^3 

1 1 7,75° 

664,270 muids 

S55.43-! 

Millet for Grain 

472 

522 

1,753 „ 

1,986 „ 

884 ,, 

Oats for Grain 

562 

515 

1,590 M 

Onions 

171 

189 

5,225 ,, 

6,409 ,, 

Orchards ... 

35,9*2 

35,686 

— 


Fruit Sold 


^52,627 

^^37,957 

Fruit Canned ... 

— 

— 

;^2 ,o 99 

£1.992 

Fruit made into Jams and 
Jellies 

__ 


1,633 

;^I,666 

Peas ... ... ... 

414 

277 1 

1,280 muids 

850 muids 

Potatoes ... ... 

5 54* 

5,3+2 . 

152,43s „ 

143,433 ,, 

Pumpkins ... 

864 

984 

1,280 tons 

1,257 tons 

... 

— 

— 

"4,658 „ 

*4,878 „ 

•Sugar Cane, total area under 
Crop ... 

52 187 

51,260 


Sugar Cane, cut during year. 

14,627 

13,549 



Sugar ... 



35,832 .sh. tns 

27,130 sh tns 

Molasses ' ■, , ... 



3 835-090 lbs 

3,245820 lbs 

Sunflower,' 

327 

iSi 

1,237 muids 

685 muids 

■',Swe,et' Potatoes 

1,570 

1,363 

60,190 ,, 
3,278,464 lbs 

46,810 , , 

Tea 

5,502 

5,226 

2,065,838 lbs 

Tobacco 

667 

600 

304,916 „ 

30“!, 509 ,, 

T u mips and Swedes 

i»248 

1,294 

4.731 tons 

4,801 ton.s 

Vegetables 

582 

599 

;^3 ,oi 9 

f 2,706 

Wattles — Total area under 
cultivation ... 

108,444 

89,928 



Wattles planted during year... 

11,822 

S,i6i 

— 


Wattle Bark sold . 

^ ' 

„ 

14,758 tons 

11,846 tons 

Wattle Timber sold 

— 


^13,617 

;^^13,99I 

Wheat 

381 

370 

1,093 muids 

, :"i,, 058 "muids'’ 

Winter Fodder-— Area set aside 
for ' ^ , 

7,132 

6,373 


" ■ _ 

Other Crops 

1,076 

282 

— ,, , 



* Pumpkins grown "vs-ith maize. 
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These figures disclose some interesting facts. As will be more 
fully commented upon elsewhere, the green fodder crops, such barley, 
millet, oats, sugar cane for fodder, lucerne and exotic grasses, show^ ap- 
preciable increases as regards the area of land devoted to their eultiva- 
tioii. Tlie aggregate increase is to the extent of 2,482 acres, or 18*4 per 
cent, over the area for 1907. The area under lucerne shows an increase 
of 6*3 per cent., which is indicative of the increased interest which is 
being taken in this important fodder^plant. 

The areas under beans, earth-nuts, mealies, potatoes, sugar cane, sun- 
flower, tea, and wattle bark have all increased materially, while the area 
set aside for the production of winter fodder has increased by about 160 
acres. The area of land under sugar cane has increased by over 900 
acres, and the production last year amounted to S,‘TO0 short tons more 
than that of the preceding year. A fair increase is also to be noted in 
the area under tea, whilst the production has gone up. by over 1,200,000 
lbs., which is a particularly gratifying increase. The cultivation of 
wattles continues to increase, 11,822 aqyes being planted in 1907-8, as 
compared with 8,161 in 1906-7, The total area, it will be noticed, now 
stands at a little ovev 108,400 acres. The increases recorded in earth 
nuts and sunflcwer are doubtless due to the fact that farmers axe coming 
more to realise that there is a fair market for these products in Natal, 
for the manufacture of soap; whilst undoubtedly the increase in the 
area under sweet potatoes is traceable to the establishment of the starch 
factory ,at Umgeni. Cotton unfortunately shows a material decrease in 
area, though the production was greater than in 1907; and coffee shows 
not only a reduced area, but also a smaller crop. The production of 
cayenne pepper has increased by 3,700 lbs., and the area has been 
extended to 32 acres. 

This brief survey will sufBce for the present, since I propose to deal 
nioi’e fully witli crop produetior:. later on when I come to study each 
crop or group of crops indii^idualiy. In passing I may add that the 
total area of laud under cultivation by Europeans in 1908 was 890,209 
acres, as compared with 347,900 acres in 1907 and 321,793 in 1906. I 
have already mentioned the crops to which are due the increased area 
iiiuler eultivaticn last .year. 

For thi manuring of these crops our fanners used £36,071 worth 
of fertilisers imported in 1907 from oversea and from other parts of 
South Africa, besides quantities of fertilisers manufactured in Natal. In 
1906 the imports of fertilisers amounted to £20,643; whilst last year 
£23.280 worth were purchased from oversea and other parts of South 
Africa. 

^ per acre of each of the principal crops grown in 

the Colony during 1908, as compared with 1907, was as follows: — 
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1908 

1907 

Bariey (grain), niuids 


37 

4*0 

Barkyv (forage), tons 


1*6 

I'S 

Beans, maids ' 


2'9 

30 

Buckwheat, muids 

... 

27 

3-6 

Kafir Corn, muids 

... 

4*2 

4-1 

Alealies, muids 

... 

4 9 

47 

Millet (g'rain), muids 


37 

3 'b 

Millet (forage) tons 

... 

I *2 

17 

Oats (grain), muids 


3 ’4 

4*2 

Oats (forage), tons 


I ' I 

T 4 

Onion.s, muids 


30-0 

244 

Peas, muids ... ... 


3'6 

3 '^ 

Potatoes, muids 


256 

24-9 

Pumpkins, tons 


1-8 

1 'S 

Sugar, tons ... 


23 

I 7 

Sunflower, muids 


4-2 

3'9 

Sweet Potatoes, muids ... 


29" 6 

27-2 

Tea, lbs. 


595‘9 

665 'o 

Tobacco, lbs.' 

... 

7500 

650-8 

Turnips, tons 

... 

5 '^ 

47 

Wattle Bark, tons ... .« 


4*0 

40 

Wheat, muids 


3‘3 

3*2 


The area of laad under irrigation in 1908 was 15;,668 acres, as 
compared with 13,74:4 acres in 1907 and 13,871 in 1906. This is an 
interesting increase, and is another indication of the manner in which 
the character of our farming is improving. 

The use of farm implements and machinery and other mechanical 
accessories is rejected in the following iable, which gives comparative 
figures for the last three years : — 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 


Siafemen/ showing Numbers of Agrictdiural Implements^ Machines, and other 
Accessories in possession of Europeans on August jzst, igo6, igo^, ^ 90 <% respectively. 


Description, 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Baling Machines 



469 

537 

56S 

Carts ' ■ ' 



2,341 

2,405 

2,638 

•Wagons,, ' 



2.975 

3B93 

3,222 

Chaff Cutters 



I, 016 

1,021 

1 ,097 

Cream Separators ... 



910 

1,015 

1 ,o6S 

Cultivators, Hor.se-^hoes, etc. 



47509 

4.361 

4)4^8 

Dipping Tanks—Cattle 



103 

u8 

167 

,, Tj Sheep 

... 


33b 

359 

321 

Engines jand Tufbines . .. 



339 

341 

384 

Harrows 



3730 

3)889 

4703 

Hay Rakes '' 



816 

837 

849 

Hydcaulic Raips ■ 



146 

^ >139' 

,,,'142''-." 

Incubators ... 

... ■■ 


325 

447 

■", 517 ,"':'',", 

Mealie Mills ... 



2,083 

2,086 

2,262" ' 

Mealie Planters 


..s 

879 

868 

97 b 

,:'MeaHfe'''SbelIers'''' •' ^ 

■*** 


1,989 

2,027 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY.™ 6 W/;n/M 


Description. 

j 1906 

W 7 

1908 

Mowing- Machines 


... ! 1,100 


j 

I 

! 1 5 1 3 1 

Ploug-hs 


... i 8,687 

9*327 

j 8,988 

Potato Planters 


... i 114 

114 

1 124 

Reapers 


... 1 171 

- 

! LS 9 

Silos 


... 1 4 ^ 

37 

i 53 

Windmills ... 


... j 120 

J20 

1 ii9 

Winnowers ... 


... I 442 

453 

! 444 

Other Implements 

... 

- 1 257 

364 

i 


111 most of the categories there are increases observahle^ and. while 
these increases are not in the majority of eases large, the table shows a 
satisfactory state of affairs taking it on the whole. It is interesting to 
note, in this connection, that imported machinery to the value of £22.957 
was sold to Natal farmers in 1908, as compared with £36,900 worth in 
1907’ and £13,637 worth in 1906. 

Before passing on to the .next section of our subject, a few remarks 
regarding labour employed by farmers during 1907-8 will not be our of 
place here. 

The number of natives employed by farmers in 190S was 16,0St3 iTieii 
and 3,675 wmoen. Of indentured Indians there were 14,115 men and 
5,172 women employed; whilst 1,338 free Indian men and 263 women 
were also employed. European farm hands to the number of 550 were 
also employed. In order to shew the changes which have taken place 
during the last three years as regards the employment of Natives and 
Indians, respectively, on our farms, I have drawn up the following state- 
ment, which covers as wide a period as the statistics available permit 

COLOURED LABOUR. 


Table sho7ving mmiber of Nati%ies and Indians employed on Farms duruig the Years 
igo6, jcjoy and igo8 respectively^ and the percentage of increase or decrease in the 
numbers employed in jgo8 as compared with 2go6, 


Category. 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Increase or 
Decrease per 
cent. ; 1906-1908 

Natives : — Men ... 

Women 

44*310 

3,426 

14,956 

3*273 

16,086 

3.67s 

|■2'*5 increase' 

■ 7*3 ' 

Total Natives 

n.736 

18,229 

19,761 

* 1*5 

Indentured — Men ... 

,, Women ... 

pree — Men ... 

,, Women ... 

10*345 

3*951 

1*235 

170 

10,446 

4,208 

1,169 

182 

14,115 

5*172 

I ‘333 

36*5 7. . 

3^*0 

3-4 -* 

100*0 decrease 

Total Male Indians ... 

11,580 

11,615 

I 5.453 

24*9 increase 

Total Indians 

15*701 

16,005 

20,625 

31 *4 increase 
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It will be seen from this statement that^ wiiereas tlie nuiuber of 
'N a live inen employed on farms has inereased by under 13 per cent, since 
the ]] umber ci ludentured .male Indians lias increased by over 36 
per leiiL, whilst tlie number of free male Indians (an increase in whose 
inuiiliei' would be preferable l;o fin inevrease in tlie .miinlier of indentured 
liulians) has increased by a little over 8 per cent. only. With regard to- 
\voinen also tlmre is a noteworthy ditferenee in tlie increases: Til per 
cent, in the case ol' Native women, and 31 per cent, in the case of female 
indentured Indians. 

iiie average wages of Natives per month in 1908, as compared with 
loo;, wore as folioivs (the 1907 figures are shown in brackets after thu 
1908 figures) : — ■ 

XATXh.~Ooast Belt: Men, 17s. (>d. (19s. Id.); wonieii, 6s. (Os. 9d.). 
Midland Belt: Men, 15s. (14s. lOd.) ; women, 7s. 6d. (8s. 7d,). Uplmid 
Belt: Men, 12s. Gd. (12s, 4d.) : women, 6s. (5s. 8d.). 

ZuLULATO Men, 2(}s. (lbs.) ; women;, 7s. 6d. (5s.) Iw- 

land. Men, l<Ss. (12s.) ; women, 7s. 6d. (4s.). 

The average wages for the whole Colony were: Men, 15s. (14s. 8d.) ; 
women, 'is. (6s.). 

I\r._THE LITE STOCK OF THE ()OLONY^ 

The numbers of live stock in the Colony, in the possession of Euro- 
peans, in 1907 and 1908 respectively are shown in the following table: — 

LIVE STOCK. 


Live Stock in the Possession of Etiropea ns on August jfst, icjoy and icjoS. 


Description. 

1908 

1907 

Stallion.s, Imported... 

187 

162 

Stallions, Colonial ... 

879 

735 

Brood Mares . ... ... 

10,005 

9,67b 

Saddle and Draught Horses ... 

",463 

1 0,872 

Other HorsCsS ... ... ... 

9.643 

8,899, 

Mules 

4,274 

2,370 

: tlonkeys .. ■ 

S.370 

2,385 

Bulls, Imported 

H4 "■ 

159 ■ 

Bulls, Colonial 

3,772 . 


Cows ... 

7S>79o 

78,537 

Oxen ... ... ... i.. 

59.275 

1 62,816- 

Other Cattle 

81,432 

23 jo 33 

82,336 

Cattle available for Slaughter .-.. - 

1 24,599. 

Rams, Imported .... 

, 417 -- " 

1 36S 

Rams, Colonial ... , 

Sheep, Woolled , .a ,. 


I 10,084 

665,222 

■' 574»o68 

■ Sheep ' .dv 

63,423 

5^*039 

Sh^R ^ - 

' 24,984 

18,907 

Shfeep available for slaughter 

64,162 

67,199 

Angara. Rams, rmporterL ' • «i. • - 


77 

" Aa^waRams, Colonial - 

L453 

i,3iS 
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LIVE STOCK.— ( Continued). 


Description, 

1908 

1907 

Angora Goats 


16,799 

86,041 

Katir Goats 


50,078 

44,375 

Boars, Itnporteu 


66 

52 

Boars, Colonial 


1,4 m 

1,440 

Sows ... ... 


6,804 

6.293 

Other Pigs 


G ,397 

17*137 

Fig'S available for slaughter ... 


8,125 

7 x ^6 

Fowls 


329,908 

357*703 

Ducks and Geese ... 


24,497 

21,147 

Turkeys... .. ... 


9,296 

7*347 

Guinea Fowls 


20,561 1 

16,267 

Pigeons ... 


15,422 1 

11,032 

Rabbits ... 


3^413 1 

2*735 

Ostriches 


961 j 

876 

Bee Hives 

■ *** ! 

1 1 ,925 

1,326 


The presence of East Coast Fever in the Colony is easily traceable 
in some of the figures in this table. A decrease in the total number of 
cattle in the Colony is, of course, the first indication one would look for, 
but apart fiom tliis we find very substantial increases in the numbers 
of mules and donkeys, for transport purposes, — 1,900 in the case of tlie- 
former and 3,000 (or over 50 per cent, more) in the case of the latter] — 
whilst the number of horses has also increased. Further, we have note- 
worthy increases in the numbers of sheep, there being 661,466 in 1907 
and 765,877 in 1908— still further indication of the connection between 
sheep farming and cattle farming to which I referred in my last year^P 
article. The following statement wfili be found interesting in this regard,, 
showing the total numbers of cattle and sheep (in possession of Euro- 
peans) in 1906., 1907 and 1908, respectively: — 

EAST COAST FEVER AND SHEEP FARMING. 


Table showing" A^tiinbers oj"' Cattle and Sheep in Possession of Europeans in Natal 
in each of the four years igog-igoS with the respective yearly decreases and 

increases per cent. 


Year. 

Cattle 

(No.). 

Decrease 
per cent. 

Sheep 

(No.). 

1 Increase': 
d'per'cei^: 

! 

1905 ... , ... 1 

273,376 

:i 

587.151 

- Vi-/ 

190.6 ■ ... ' '■ ... 1 

243,857 

10*8 

600,055 

2*2 

1907 ... ; 

227,748 

67 

661,466 

io'3 

T908 

220,413 

3'3 

765.377 

15*8 


From this table it will be seen that, as a disease reduces the number- 
of cattle each year and cattle farming comes to be regarded, tempurarily, . 
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..as unprofitable^, interest in sheep farming tends to increase. The inereasa 
ill interest in slieep farming has not, however, in the present case, takefi 
place in the proportion indicated by the percentages in the column m 
the extreme riglit of tlie table, any more than the percentages to the left 
■ of tlie thick line indicate the actual losses of cattle from disease : in each 
case, natural increases in numbers have to be taken into consideration as 
affecting the percentages of increase and decrease. At the same time, 
the table shows the renewed attention which is being given to sheep 
farming as a result of East Coast Fever 

V.— ANIMAL PEODUCTION. 

next table shows the nature and quantity or value of animal 
products turned out by farmers during 1908 and 1907 respectively:— 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 


N’af.uj'e and Quantity or Value of Animal Products turned out by Farmers duri?ig 
the years igo6-y and igoj-S respectively. 


■ Description. 

1907-8 

1906-7 

Bacon- and Hams, lbs. 

3455434 

322,866 

Hides Horns, and Hoofs, £, ... 

4»379 

35 1 24 

Lard, lbs. 

56,289 

47,616 

Meat other than Pork, lbs. 

1 30,636 

124,105 

Pork, lbs. 

'35-485 

1 52,628 

Butter made on Farms, lbs. ... ... ^ 

366,5=7 ! 

369,842 

Cheese, lbs. ... ... ... 

^5j477 i 

14,868 

Milk sold other than to Creameries, galls. 

1775333 

169,247 

Eggs, dozens , . 

472,010 

426,430 

Honey, lbs. 

i 135550 

! 8,103 

Ostrich Feathers, £ 

1 769 

867 

Mohair, lbs. 

219,825 

207,628 

Wool, Ibli; 

2,160,905 

L979>999 


Last year we notc'd a considerable increase in the quantity of hides, 
horns and liocfs sold by farmers as compared with the previous year; 
and, as will be noticed in the foi-egoing statement, there is anotlier note- 
worthy increase, in respect to 1908 over 1907. The- figures for the 
three years are: 1905-6, £1,977 value; 1906-7, £3,124; 1907-8, £4.379. 
Tiiere is also a** further increase iri the number of eggs sold by our 
ifarmers ; and I would draw attention, too, to the gratifying increase in 
the quantity of honey produced. In 1906 the production was 7,244, so 
that it has increased by over S7 per cent, in two years. 

Fiirther remarks regarding animal products I will postpone for the 
"tiext section of this article, dealing with the trade of the Colony in 1908. 

(To he conUmted.) 
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Breeding of Horses for Remount and 
Saddle Purposes, 


Lt.-CoL H. Watkixs-Pitchfoed, 

F.V.O. and Staff Officer Remounts^ Natal Militia. 

•{A Paper read at the Fifth Annual Conference of the Lnfer-CoUnwI 

Agricultural Union.) 


When your Secretary a short time ago asked me to read yon a siiort 
paper on any subject I might choose I hesitated for several reasons;, as 
not only \x<is it difficult for me to see how I was to find the time to write 
-a paper of sufficient interest to lay before you^ but — a greater difficulty 
still — I was unable to think of a subject which would promise to be of 
use as w'ell as of interest. It was not until I noticed on the agenda an 
item dealing witli the question of breeding from east military mates anti 
an appreciation of the far-sighted and helpful action of General Lord 
Methuen that it occurred to me that I might possibly make my subject 
apropos ot this matter and help this very useful scheme forward in a 
small way by dealings in not too technical a manner;^ with some of the 
points which concern the horse-breeder generally, and especially the 
^breeder of that class of horse known as the military remount. 

It seemed to me that not only would the subject be one fresh in 
your minds, but the time also was an appropriate one for dealing with a 
subject which might become one of importance to you both from a con- 
^sideration of our own South African needs and, from the broader point, 
of the possible future needs of our wide Empire. 

Matters of South African Defence are — ^with many other weighty 
considerations of State — about to be east into the melting pot of re- 
construction to emerge on ampler and more adequate lines than those to 
which we have been accustomed as citizens of different — and often differ- 
ing — eommunities in the past. 

"TOiatever the issue of the deliberations of those responsible for form- 
ing our defence system there is no doubt that the outcome must be an 
increased expansion of our existing niacMnerj for defence, which, as a 
necessary sequence, must mean the increase of demand for a suitable 
^class of horse for South African Military Service. This, however, is a 
limited horizon compared to the needs of the Empire in the same respect, 
and the obligations of South Africa as a country to wMch the 
may look increasingly for the supply of remounts has been iBereased bjr 
the recent unification of its component States. 
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There is therefore an unlimited market for the South African Re-r 
liiioiiiit provided the right class of animal can be brought to that market^ 
and tlie demand is one ^vhicii will increase rather than decrease with 
time and may be looked to to amply repay the breeder at ail times. In 
peace tlie deficiencies caused by disease and casting from age or wear must- 
afica’d a steady demand, while the calls of war may at any time cause the- 
deniaijcl to greatly exceed the, supply. We all know the wastage of horse- 
flesii in war. Wai* falls more heavily upon the horse than upon the- 
soldier by reason of the privations and ^exactions of active service. A 
horse on active service is not easily exempted from duty, and it is too^ 
often the ease tJiat — with General de Bi.aek — -we have to say: wounded, 

.horse tiiat can still serve must still serve,"' and he gives, the example — 
quoted in Smith’s Hygiene — of tiie liorse which during the cavalry fight 
of S'ailfield — in spite ef its back l)eing stripped of skin — carried the man. 
who slew the Prince of Prussia. In action itself tlie horse always fares- 
wor.se than his rider. In the eharce of Balaclava 100 horses fell to 60- 
men. at Waterloc the Britisli cavalry losi: 100 horses to ever}’ oO men, 
while our ;u*til!erv in that same famous fight lost as many as 100 Iiorses 
to every .six artillery men. 

Such a fact may have inspired Lady ButlePs fine picture of ^T^atient 
Heroes.’bthe depiction of artillery horses under fire so familiar to every 
horse-lover. 

The losses in action, however, are small compared to the dreadful 
waste of horse-flesh on lines* of communication, inarches, starvation and 
exposure. 

Diiri.ng the Eussian campaign ilJ^’apoleon lost from 20,000 to 25,000' 
horses per month. Coming to times within our own memory and ex- 
perience we all know the enormous wastage of horse-flesh duringj the* 
South African campaign, and from the experience gained at that and 
other times we know that future wars will — if of any magnitude at all — 
entail upon our Eemount Department the necessity of completely re- 
liorsing all our mounted regiments six months after they have taken the- 
field. 

The demands of active service, however, with its uncertain and 
fiiictuaring requirements, do not afford the breeder tlie steady and certain 
market upon which he must depend if he is to seriously lay himself out 
for the production of a class of horse suitable for military use. The 
demands of peace time, however, give this assurance. C’olonel Gornet, 
of the Eemount Department of the War Office — speaking recently at 
the Eoyal Fnited Sei vice Institution— stated that as many as 173,000 
horses were wanted to bring our units up to a war footing, and that to 
mobilise fully we need 53,000 additional horses for the Eegular Army and 
120,000 for the recently formed Territorial Force, while Sir Charles 
Bilke stated that while we had on our present peace footing 11,368' 
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trained cavalry men at Home we liad only 7,57 ?' horses of all ages. Even 
within the last month we have seen the great difficulty of mobilising one 
-division of regular troops in the Aldershot district. The press informs 
ns that ^‘every available horse in the Aldershot Command with all those 
brought down by the Terri iorials and several train loads of omnibus 
horses from London have been pressed into the service to turn out this 
one incomplete division/^ 

The above facts and dgnies all tend to point the certainty of flie 
market for the South African remount if the stock-raiser will take the 
trouble to cater for that market, and not, according to oiir time- 
honoured national custom expect the buyer to adapt Iris re(|iiireTnents to 
the particular pattern of the goods we liave to offer. 

A Question Answered. 

To the question as to whether South Africa can produce a class of 
horse suitable to the requirements of the military service of our Empire 
in any pa]*t of the 'world and capable of holding its ewn against the 
Argentine, Austrian, or even the xlustralian remount, there is no hesita- 
tion in replying "'"'Yesf’ On the one all-important point of stamina — 
of that endurance under trying eircnmstances which is so essential a 
point in a campaigner — there is no doubt the South African remount can 
hold its own with the best, and even excel the majority. This has been 
frequently demonstrated. In 1857, at tlie time of the Mutiny, ^Ye sent 
to India 5,482 horses bred in South Africa. These horses liad, been pro- 
duced from the Cape or Yative bred mares mated chiefly with the English 
thoroughbred sires introduced into the country in numbers during the 
iGrOvernoTship of Lord Somerset and subsequently. The South African 
remount sent to India, though not a beauty, won — after niiicli initial 
prejudice against his appearance— -an excellent reputation based upon tlie 
principle embodied in the old adage ‘^^handsorae is as handsome does.’' 
The first complaints against their undersized appearance rapidly gave 
way to the opinion that for staying po-^ver and general ^%ood doing,''^ 
under all the trying circmnstances of a very trying campaign, the Cape 
remount bvas unsurpassed, and this good character he maintained later 
amid opposite climate conditions during the rigours of the campaign in 
the Crimea, where Cape horses were taken by several of the cavalry regi- 
ments ordered from India to the seat of war. 

Tears ago ,an officer .writing ■' to /the Oountry Gentl emends Paper 
about the Cape remount says : "^There is no doubt the Cape horse stands 
the Indian climate much better than the Australian horse, being a 
hardier animal and continuing fit for work to a much more advanced 
age. The Cape horses imported during the Indian Mutiny are still 
spoken of by cavalry and artillery officers as the finest lot of horses ever 
imported 'lor army purposes into Indk.^^ / ^ , 
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But to you^ gentlemsn^ as South African stock-raisers there is no- 
meed to labour this point of the endurance and stamina of our South 
African horse^ nor is it upon this ground that our position will be likely 
to he assailed when we compete with other horse niaikets in supplying' 
the remount needs of the Empire. 

Qttestion of Stamika. 

The all-important question of stamina in the South African Ee- 
moiint may be considered as satisfactorily proved by the trials and ex- 
j)eriences of the past in distant parts of the worlds if indeed any further 
proof were necessary to augment our msm knowledge of the staying 
powers of the average South African horse. There is^ however, the re- 
verse to the medal, and we shall see that stamina is not the only desirable 
characteristic In a horse w^hieh is to he suited for military purposes. 
Conforniaticii, handiness, sjmmetrv and size must be sought and certain 
defects must be guarded against, if we a'*e to compete successfully with 
the other remount markets l oth in and outside our Empire. 

Thirty years ago an oIBcer of the Imperial Service who had been 
stationed at Kingwillianistowii, the headquarters of the Army during 
the campaign of 1878, states he had an opportunity of seeing some 
thousands cf horses sent down for remount purposes between Queens- 
town and the Orange Erea State, and he records his opinion that — as 
compared with the horses of 20 years before taken to India during the 
Mutiny ^^the breed of horses which are in this country is steadily de- 
generating year by yeai* and unless the subject is taken up by the Colonial 
or Indian Government I think in a few years there will hardly be a good 
remount in the country.-’^ This w^as ovei thirty years 'ago. 

Twenty years ago an oiBeial report wms furnished to the War Office 
describing the South African remount as '‘Small and stunted in growth, 
deficient in bone, pinned in at the elbows, very badly coupled and ribbed 
up with bad drooping quarters, badly developed muscles of the croup and 
thighs, split up behind with crooked hind legs, the hocks being very 
far back,” the only thing conceded in his favour wus that he was 
possessed of a ^'good shoulders and forehand.” In fact, the South Afri- 
can remount was officially /'damned with faint praise” despite Ms pre- 
vioiLs records of meritorious service in sun and snow. That there Was 
much truth in the foregoing official indictment cannot, it seems, be 
deided, for all the available records and literature of the day concur in 
stating that the Cape horse of some tw^enty-five years ago had deterior- 
ated to a marked extent when compared with Ms forbears. The cause 
seems to litave been chiefly attributed to the class of stallion introduced 
about that time for breeding purposes. Flashy, unsound, or weedy 
thoroughbreds, bought for a song at TatiersalFs and imported at a higli 
iig lire for the use of the South African breeder seems to have been the* 
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cliief cause of this period of degeneracy, which was further increased by 
the recognition of the part of the South African farmer of the fact that 
Merino sheep. Angora goat, or ostrich farming found a surer market 
and gave a better profit than the breeding of a class of horse which 
fetched but a poor price when placed upon the market. In addition to 
this factor, carelessness in the supply of, or deficiency of, food supply 
for the young stock and brood mares (which seemed to have been the 
rule rather than the exception) must have left its traces upon the horse 
of that time. 

Such at any rate seems to me from a perusal of the literature of the' 
day to have been the causes justifying the above unfortunate desciuption 
of the South African remount. All writers concur in criticising first, 
the small size, and, secondly, the conformation of the hind quarters 
•generally- Colonel hTiinn, the late P.Y.O. of South Africa, suninied up 
tlie matter in the following words : fact the South African horse is, 

altlioiigli small, good before but bad behind the saddle,” and though 
this criticism was uttered some years since and matters have much im- 
proved, there is no doubt room still exists for niucli physical improve- 
ment. particularly in the direction indicated. 

Let us briefly glance then first at the question of conformation, and 
particularly the points which lead to a remount being deseri'l)ed as “liad 
l)e]iind the saddle.” 

As this is the region specially indicated and consistently criticised 
in the past I will confine my remarks to the parts ^T>ehind the saddle” 
for — ^as you will know- — to attempt anything like a description of the 
points of the horse generally — ^or even an exhaustive description of tho 
points ^%eMnd the saddle’—would occupy much more time than we 
have at our disposal just now without being of much use to us in con- 
sidering the typical shortcomings of the South African remount. 

Let us take then the most important of the defects of this region. 
As directly concerned in tlie weight"^' carrying and propelling powers of 
tlie horse, I consider the conformation comprised under the terms ^^slack 
in the loinsf'" ^d3adly coupled^’ or ^‘'poorly ribbed up” to be the most im- 
portant defect now under our consideration. This condition is due to 
several structural weaknesses combined, but it finds its expresBion. ap- 
jparently in the length and direction of the last or 18th rib and the 
dimensions of the bones of the spine in the region of the loin (or what 
is termed tlie length of the lumber vertrebrae and their transverse pro- 
cesses), If this last rib tends to lie flat instead of springing boldy out- 
ivards and backwards from', the ■■ spine, the condition '.of .bad' ^bibbing up”" 
exists, and where in additiGn---as is generally found— the backbone tends 
to /undue length in the, region of the loin — and particularly where these 
transverse processes arc short — ^there tlie condition of ‘^Tad coupling” and 
"slackness'cf ■ the d,oin” 'is, found. 
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The outline of the hoise shown in the diagram is that of a well- 
•coupled closely ^hibbed up’’ animal such as v/otild afford space for the 
tips of three or four fingers only between the last rib and the point of 
the hip. 

Compare this diagram with the next showing the hind quarters in 
skeleton of a horse of the same height. If we take this diagram and 
place it over the first one we shall have a horse good in front but pos- 
sessing just the fault so frequently attributed to the South African horse. 
I have intentionally exaggerated slightly the faulty points for the sa]ce of 
■emphasis^ but the outline— even as it stands — must be familiar to nil of 
ns, for we meet horses of this stam]> every day. Observe tlie weak back 
with that little depression between the loins and the croup so frequently 
seen in the weak-backed horse. This hollow is generally ascribed to too 
naifiy breaking“in and over-weighting a horse. These may be eontriluit- 
ing causes, but you will find tliis eoiiformatioii in probabh' 15 or 20 per 
cent, of our horses before they have ever known a saddle. The short 
sloping quarter with goose rump, and the low set tail differ greatly from 
the lines possessed by our model remount. Passing the eye clown tin* 
sloping liauiich, notice liow a vertical line would fall if starting 
from the point of the buttock or say the root of the tail. We see such 
a line passes almost entirely in front of the lower leg and reaches tlie 
ground through the hoof. Draw a line similarly in our model and we 
shall see that the line passes entirely behind the whole length of leg 
'(both horses are depicted in a normal standing attitude) . 

Snell a position constitutes one of the faults enumerated ahove in 
“the official report when it describes the S'outh African remount as hav- 
ii^g his hind legs and hocks placed 'Wery far baek.'’^ It is not a pleasing 
conformation neither is it a strong one, tending as it does to place the 
h:orse'’s centre of gravity far back, but I do not think the charge is so 
serious as that brought against the bent or ^'“sickle bock/’ This confor- 
mation (or malformation) is essentially bad, being both iveak and ^^^u 
sightly. Yon will notice in our model that I have drawn a dotted line 
down the two long bones forming this hock joint, and if you jneasnre tluc 
angle these lines make as they meet you will find they enclose an angle 
■of about 45 degrees. Similar lines drawn through the long bones of the 
horse upon the other diagram embrace an angle some 10 or 15 degrees 
less— which may not poem very much, Imt it counts for a great deal -when 
the que^^tion of strength is considered, besides greatly altering for the 
worse the general appearance and sjmmetry of the horse. We can ex- 
pect neithei endurance nor speed from a hock-conformation of tliis 
nature, and both these latter points are essential in the remoiiiit. 
Amongst horsemen recently arrived in South Africa and making tlie 
acquaintance of the Scuth African horse for the first time it is always a 
matter of remark and surprise that horses with hocks (in which exist all 
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the weaknesses to wMcli honses''’ hocks are liable) seem to keep sound 
under conditions of work which^ in Europe, would inevitably produce 
spavin, curb, thorouglipin, etc., and other unsound conditions. 

The reason for this immunity is, I think, to be found in the earl}" 
surroundings of our young horses, the greater liberty of niovement, and’ 
the more hilly and broken nature ot the ground upon which a livelihood 
Iras to be picked up. These factors all tend to a strengthening and de- 
veloping of the joints to -which the European colt is often a stranger. 

The fact, however, that the liocks of our liorses seldom give way is 
no argument against the improvement of a conformation which is uii- 
siglitly and incapable of firrnisliing the speed so necessary to the niilitary 
lioise (which must ]:ie capable of rapid movement over long distances), 
and we ma}' lay it down almost as an axiom, I think, that the straight er 
the hock tire better the speed. All our great galloper^i jiave possessed 
tliis so-called ‘'tsti'aight dropped'" liliid leg. Broad gaskins and straight 
lioeks are points Avhicli the breeder of remounts would do well to especi- 
ally cany in his mind as desirable features. If these are secured the 
oilier desirable poinfs must almost of necessity follow. A good lioek such 
as we have been considering may sometimes be found witli a sloping 
quarler and low set tail, but as a rule if the hock is good and well “let 
dow'ii"’ — as trie saying i: — tire confonuatioii of the quarter and loins will 
Ire grrod too. 

Xow let ns glance brietiy at the rear aspect of our remount. Thu 
sxiv'le hock or the hock “too far bacld^ will generally constitute or exist 
together with the condition known as “cow hocked,^’ he., a tendency for 
the hocks to approach each other instead of being well separated and 
allGWing the lower leg to drop vertically as in the diagram. You will 
notice the mcidence of the lines in the two hind quarter representations. 
In one ease lines ruTmiiig thimigh the centre of the louder leg remain 
parallel, or almost so, while in the other ease the lower leg-hones are- 
so far out of the vertical tliat similar lines drawn through their centre 
converge about the croup. 

This conformation of hock is so common that if you will notice the 
next twenty-five horses you see I do n^t think you will find one of them 
which will pass the critical test of the plummet line, all degrees of varia- 
tion from the vertical being noticed, from the nearly upright to the 
■extreme of the two, hocks almost touching each other at the standing 
podure. ■ . The absoliiiely vertical hock w'ill" be , eo, rarely met that it may 
neeni that I am' giving ,, a counsel of perfection when I set it up as a 
pattern, but There isno doubt .that .the more nearly) ''we can approach to 
.the ' vertical li,ne dosciibc-'d above the sounder, and "'more speedy a coa- 
'formation vre,, shall, atta,m to,., while as regards the look or appearance of 
the sir.aight , the,, “cow" hock*^. I liardly think there will be a differ- 

ence of opinion nn such a point. The,. low set tail will,' cl course, obtrude 
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ifeeif more on tlie notice from tlie hind view^ and from here we shall he 
(able to judge of the presence or absence of that condition /%plit up 
beliind^^ which is shown by drawing aside the tail — a condition recorded 
by more than one of the critics of the South African horse in the past. 

We have thus briefly reviewed the main faults which go to make a 
horse “bad behind ihe saddle/^ and it 'is not necessary for me to point 
out the manner m which such fault may be a-roided. The old aphorism 
that “like breeds like” holds as good of the hindc|uarters of the horse 
as of anything else in IsTature. Eemembering this we see that we must 
secure in sire^ and as far as we possibly can in dam too — that conforma- 
tion which will tend to counteract or ehminate these particular points 
or weaknesses which have subjected our horses to criticism in the past- 

The type of horse brought forward tas an illustration in proflle has 
been intentionally depicted as compact and heav.v-boned. If you take 
the trouble to measure him you will find his height at the withers about 
equals his length from breast to buttock Avhicb as you will know is not 
a confornuition made for great speed. I have thought it better to _ 
emphasise the form of the compact handy horse rather than err possibly 
on the side of tlte long light-boned offspring of the weedy thoroughbred 
iWhich is responsible for many of the unfortunate points of the South 
African horse of to-day. The horse depicted ivill make an excellent 
mounted-infantry horsey, handy and — from his light fore-hand and 
■■straight-dropped hoc k— reasonably speedy His lieight will be about 15 
hands, and the shank bone measured below the knee will be at least 7 
iricbes, wliile he should girth well at, or about, 70 inches. If we aim 
more ambitiously at producing a horse suitable for a cavalry remount we 
must increase our height by, say, a couple of inches. Hotice the effect 
of increasing this horse's height by f of an inch upon the diagram, an 

equivalent of 1/33 of liis present height. (Although in our diagram we 

have converted our mounted infantry horse into a cavalry horse by simply 
adding to the length of his cannon or shank bone, the breeder will guard 
against a principle wfliieh increases total height by increasing only leg 
measurement.) Still as he now stands he makes a passable cavalry re- 
mount of about 15-2J hands, a trifle long- in the leg but not weedy or 
long in tlie back, possessing a fair girtb and good back ribs, a horse -which 
would cany a light weight cavalryman ancTgo all day with ease. 

The horse fit for a gun team either of horse or field artillery will 
need more bone and substance, particularly for horses intended as 
wheelers. Breeders will have their own opinions as to the best method 

of securing the desirable amount of bone and substance, and the question 

i>f the thoroughbred versus ihe hackne.y sire has been so well ventilated 
in the past that it is not my intention to step upon this debatable ground, 
except that I see no reason w'hy tlie necessary bone and substance for 
the heaifler class of aTtillery remount should not be obtained from the 
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big-boned compact thorongljbred sire, wliile for the lighter class of 
caYalry and mounted infantry horse I believe the thoroughbred sire wiii 
not be equalled, provided the marcs are chosen carefully in the endeaYoiir 
do produce progeny as near to the requisite type as possible. Misfits tvi II, 
of course, always occur, but the requireineiits of our larger towns and 
industrial centres will readily Jind a place for tbeni even if the renioiiiii 
officer dees not purchase them for service in the liiimbler capacity of 
pack horses, etc., on lines of eomiTiiinicacion, etc. 

riieie is one point, iiowever, gentlement, in conclusion, which I 
must deal with in consideration of the conformation of the South African 
remount. Again and, again in the past history of the Scutli African 
horse one meets the criticism of light bone, “stunted uuderdzed'* liorses. 
This condition of affairs resulted, I believe, from several causes: iirsr, 
tlie indifference as to tiic choice of the mare — any inare that was no good 
for anything else being thought good enough to carry a foal; second, to 
the undesirable charader of tbe sire, wIk) was either a nondescri|jt local 
equine product oi* perliaps a fia-^by tljorouglibred of a weedy type oi'igin- 
aliy liardly good euougli to castrate and keep as a general servie-e liorse. 
But perhaps xiie factor which contributed imsst of all to the luw estate of 
the South African horse was the treatment metni out to liirn in his youth 
under a mistaken system of economv or an erroiieons idea tliat the free 
life of the veld with the meagre livelihood it atiorded would tend to 
develop the necessary traits of hardiliood and endurance. If a sufficiency 
of food, of properly Ijalanced constituents, could be ensured under 
natural conditions all the year round the argument for a natural life 
would have greater weight, but sueli— in these chi vs of enclosed farms 
and increased tillage-— is rarel}^ the ease, and-— if we would avoid small 
size of bone and inevitable stunting in all , proportions of our youngsters 
they must be kept growing steadily without cheek on an abundance of 
nutritious food, avoiding the distention of bulky in-nutritious feeding 
whicli tends to destroy ilie symmetry of the growing colt- Such treat- 
ment implies at least (me good feed a dav and shelter during niglits and 
in cold weatluuv We need then have no fear that we sliall produce a weedy 
youngsler. IJnlimited freedom under natural conditions witli adequate 
feeding will eliminate the ffiveed'^ if we have been but moderately careful 
in our selection of sire and darn, and we shall always bear in mind the 
common saying that good big horse is bettsr than a good little one.^^ 
At any rate the South Af rican remount breeder will find the price of tliC 
one more satisfactory than that of the other. Handiness, hardiness and 
speed can, by selection and care, be bred as well into 15 hands a'=s into 
T4 hands height, and there is no reason whatever to tliink that the in- 
-ereased development to he secured by careful mating and early feeding 
■will do otherwise limn increase the existing good points of the Soutli 
’African remount and eliminate the bad. 
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From the item on the agenda, and from a copy of a circular your 
Seeretary was good enough to forward me, T see that a definite effort is 
to lie made to stimulate the breeding of horses suitable for remount pur- 
poses by the use of cast militaiy mares. This appears to me an excellent 
ia;iien]e and one likely to afford an opportimity of obtaining as brood 
mares animals possessing the requisite size and substance. It goes with- 
out saying that the mares chosen for tliis experiment will — although 
cast — he free from hereditary defects. This rery important point mar 
safely be entrusted to the care of your Yeterinary Advisers, after whieli 
point tJie cutcome of this far-reaching and interesting experiment will 
rest with tlie breeder liimself. 

The terms of transfer seem to me reasonable, as does also the sugges- 
tion that tlie progeny secured shall in due course he offered first to the 
Tmperial remount autliorities before being otherwise disposed of. These 
conditions are not so Iiarcl as those, wiiile I quote, by which Henry the- 
YIII. of England sougiit to stimulate die breeding of war horses within 
Ids realm by enacting that ^b^rchhishops and all Dukes sliali keep seven 
entire trotting horses for the saddle, each of wdiich is to be at least 14 
haiids higlv Every clergyman possessing a living of £100 per annum, or 
anyone whose wife shall wear a bonnet of velvet is to keep one trotting 
entire horse under penalty, of £200.'^ ■ ■ 

I fear iiow^adays we cannot fill the mounted ranks of our 
world-wide defence force by resorting to that ^Snlvet bonnet” clause, 
and the arrangements now made between the Y'ar Office and your Enion 
geeni to me the next best action to take. The inovemeut is an excellent 
one, and I think starts a new era in the history of the South African 
remount. I feel confident that we can, if working on right lines, not 
or/ly remove the reproaches of the past but can aspire to make the South 
African remount a model for the rest of our Empire horse-breeders to 
cop)'. I ecngratulate you, gentlemen, on the effort towards this end 
wdiieli you are now" initiating. 


Don’t be afraid of ivork; you are always paid well for it at the 

iiiiisli. ■ ■ 


It is time well spent to handle young colts as much as possible, 
always in ' a very gentle manner. , It is a great mistake to treat ' colts 
liarslily or to frighten them. Watch the help, especially the boys, who 
sometimes takes a vicious delight in friglitening colts to see them jump.. 
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The Seasoning and ChairaGters of 
Nataf Native Timbers. 


By G. W. CHiii^HERS^ Crown Forester^ Ingeli. 


It is so often said b}^ woodworkers and otliers that our indigenous timbers 
-are of little use owing to their tendency to warp and shrink, that a fe^v 
..remarks on the methods used by sawyers in this country may be 
interesting. 

In the first place^ the sawyer obtains a license for a tree at any 
time of the year ; it is felled about 2 to 3 feet from the ground and the 
-required length cut off. The *‘'‘''biitt‘‘ end is shaped into a rough cone to 
facilitate "‘■'slipping/'^ a 2-inch hole bored through and a chain inserteil., 
to which the span of oxen is attached, and it is then "slipped'* to the pit. ' 
Here the ^"'kop” ox rough cone is cut off^ the log ‘dined up” and levered 
or rolled on to the transoms placed across the pit, set piiiinb and wedged 
■Lip firmly. According to the diameter of the log (if yellowwood) , two 
or three cuts are made from end to end about twelve and a half iiiclies 
rapart. After this preliminary ^•breaking down” is completed, the twelve 
inch "fiitclies”' are ^Tined up” at right angles to make boards, 1 x 12, and 
■planks^ 3 x 12, or 4 x 12, these latter being afterwards converted into 
seantlingB, 3 x 4, and purlins, 3x2. 

The pieces of timber are stacked on top of each other, with no 
strips between to allow air to pass through, consequently they have no 
chance of drying properly, and in most cases of suminer-w^orked timber 
Boon become covered with a white fungus or mildew. The timber some- 
times remains for weeks inside the forest, but is more often ""^lipped” 
outside and stacked in the same close manner as before, l>ut exposed to 
sun and wind, with perhaps a slab on top to prevent the top pieces 
-‘warping.” Little care seems to be taken to see that the stack is set 
..true 'and" ^'^out of wind.” 

Now, most authorities are agreed that it is best to fell trees when 
the sap is "down (April. to July being the. best' months, .in; Natal), but 
proper seasoning is of more importance than the time of felling. 

The ^^crown^" is better' left on till the foliage, has wiitecl, as the 
leaves remove a considerable amount of sap. The log shoiihl be reiiKJved 
from the forest about a fortnight after felling, hit not Jeff out in the 
■■mn and wind,.; Barking greatly assists the dry , ing. ' process, reduces The 
weight, and renders some kinds less liable to be attacked by boring insects 
(e.f. Foureade, pp. 61, 162), s.g;, ironwoods, Bssenwood, Dog Plum and 
Cape Beech. To avoid undue splitting the log should lie cut through tlie 
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heart as soon as possible after removal. Some kinds^ such as Esseiiwood^. 
Dog Plum and Gape Beech should be converted into lumber soon afteiv 
and it is generally believed to be best to inamerse them in water for a 
fortnight; others^, as Sneeze wood and Black Stinkwood, may remain for 
months before being further cut up^ but in this ease the time required 
for seasoning is prolonged. 

N^atural seasoning may take front three to ten years., according to 
species and size, but may be accelerated by soaking the logs in water;, by 
steaming^ or by placing in hot air kilns. ^'^Diiring tlie process of season- 
ing, timber loses one-jiftli to one-seventh of its weight and shrinks con- 
siderably, a plank of Oak or Yellowwood may shrink one-twelfth in 
width, and one of Pine or Stinkwood one-fortietli.” (Foiireade, p. 162.) 
Y'ellowwood also shrinks appreciably in length.- 

Sawn timber should be stacked in a dry place, not exposed to strong 
sunsliiiie or winds, but air must be allowed free circulation all round 
eaeli piece ; this is best attained by placing strips of wood, half-inch by 
three-quarters., at intervals of about three feet between each piece, the- 
bottom one being well supported on joists carefully set true and ^^out of. 
wind.'’'’ Stacks should be turned over occasionally, especially at first. 

Yellowwood being far superior to Pine for flooring could well be 
cut up into seven inch ^''flitches, and stacked for a year before being 
converted. This timber is easily worked and has a handsome appearance 
wdiea oiled or polislied, it takes glue and stains well, and in general is- 
suit able for most kinds of joinery. Being a fissile wood it is best to bore 
holes for nails at ends, and taper grooves and tongues are preferable. 
It is possible to obtain lengths of ^70 (seventy) feet and over (I have seen 
poles close on 80 feet at Inipetyne Forest, and some 4 feet in diameter, 
and, as far as it is possible to judge, quite sound). 

I know of a Yellowwood floor: — of six inch boards— laid down, I am 
given to understand, ever sixteen years ago, the joints of which are still 
quite tight; this is mere than can usually be said of a Pine one; also of 
a ceiling of tw^elve inch boards put np about three or four years ago ; the 
joints of this are as tight as when first made. In the old portion of the 
Ingeli Forest lodge there is a batten door of Yellowwood made about four- 
years ago, the total jcints of which are now — our driest time of year — i 
open I inch. Tjiis door has never been painted and is about five feet from- 
the kitchen stove with a corrugated iron roof just above it. I understand 
the boircls from whicli, it was made were seasoned in water. For com- 
parison, there is a batten door of Pine/ unpainted, erected two years ago ' 
in the new building ; the total joints of this are open % inch, or two an3 
" "' ahalf times as much as the oilier^ and this door is in a much more 
faToiirable position, being protected from the roof by ceiling and not so 
exposed to draughts. The floor of the ne^v building is of Yellowwood 
not grooved and toiigiied; this timber was far from seasoned when used. 
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but tbe joints will compare favourably with many Pine floors I have 
seen. 

The climate of Nataly, with its dry^ v^indj winters and wet summers;, 
is particularly trying to timber of all Idnds^ even Mahogany and Box- 
wood being affected. 'Ihere is therefore all the more necessity for careful 
seasoning. 

We have many other valuable timbers in our forestS;, and a little 
experimental work is needed to demonstrate wdiat can be done witli them. 
Experiments should be tried to determine what are the best metliods of 
seasoning the various kinds,, and the sizes to which they will cut^ so 
that the time required may be vshortened without their being liable to 
warp and get crooked during the process. 

Waterwoodj Lemoiiwood, Wild Peach, Wild Chestnut, Caiiideboo 
Stinkwood, Knobwood, the Essenwoods, Bitterbark, Cape Beech, Bush 
Willo'w and others are all worth trying. I know from personal ex- 
perience that Lemojwood is a useful timber, having used it quite green 
for making window sashes, and found there was no appreciable shrink- 
age; also when dry it made most excellent T squares, superior to some, 
made at the same time from dry Black Stinlcwood. It is easy to wmik, 
has a pleasing appearance, especially when showing the ‘^‘^silver grain,^^ 
and it takes nails well. This tree would cut up into scantlings for frame- 
work or sleepers. The Essenwoods should be valuable woods for cabinet 
wQi’k; they aie light, easily w'orked, and possess fine figures, well 
brought out by polishing. They require very careful seasoning and are not 
suitable for outside work. Bitterbark or Quar is an exceedingly hard 
wood; it might take the place of Lignum Titae for bearings of high 
speed shafting, mangle rollers, heads of braces and other tools, skittle 
balls, etc. Bush Willow is rough and has a somewhat similar grain to 
Plat Crown, so well known for naves of wheels. 

Of Black Stinkwood, Black Ironwood and ^neezewood there is little 
need to write, for most people recognise that they have some value, 
though the latter, w^hich ranks equally with the most valuable timbers 
the world produces for marine and such like purposes, is only considei*ed 
fit for fence posts. The checking of Black Ironwood was found at 
Qudeni to be considerably reduced by placing the sawn timber in a steam 
box connected with the engine exhaust for a few days, Black Stinkwood 
might be tried for tobacco pipes, but as these are mostly made from 
roots it is to fliem we should look if the manufacture is seriously con-* 
templated. 


Sow your seeds and look after them; they will do the rest. 
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FIFTH AHHUAIj OOHFEEEHGE. 


{Continued from page S5Jf,) 


The following discussion took place on Mr. Alexander’s motion re East 
■Coast Ferer: — 

Mr Hull (Rhodesia) referred to the success whicli had attended 
their efforts to stamp out the disease in Rhodesia, and said that the dis- 
ease was no more hopeless — ^in fact, it was less hopeless — than lungsiek- 
ness or rinderpest. In Rhodesia the}^ had freed their herds of the divS- 
ease, without the aid of any paternal Goyternment. Individual effort 
was necessary. (Hear, hear.) The fault had been tliat the regulations 
had been subjected to a vast amount of clipping, which to a certain ex- 
tent nullified the good effect of those regalations, It was absolutely 
useless to say that the disease was hopeless. In Rhodesia they drew up 
a series of regulations, by which they made eveiy farmer in the country 
a policeman or a detective. In the clean areas, before a man could move 
cattle, he had to get the written consent of every other farmer in the 
district. Tliis might seem cumbersome, but the farmer was in a better 
position than .anyone to say whether or not a permit should be granted. 
Monev alone would not get rid of the disease; the regulations must be 
enforced. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Mitchell (Natal) said they liad been hampered in Natal by 
two things : one was lack of funds, and the otlier was fear of the Native. 
Mr* Gray, the Chief Veterinary Surgeon of the Ifi'ansvaal, had told them 
that their one sheet anchor was universal branding, but this was never 
enforced because the Native Affairs Department 'would not agree "to it. 

The Hen. W. A. Deane (Minister of Agriculture) said he lioped 
that members, especial ly Natal members, would keep strictly to fact. 
He emphatically contradicted Mr. MitehelFs statement with regard A 
the meting cut of different treatment in the case of wdiites and blacks. 
Outlining the policy of tlie Natal Government in regard to the- suppres- 
sion of East Coast Fever, Mr. Deane said that Government wanted to 
secure eo-operation between the farmers and the Government, and for 
this purpose a large meeting of representative farmers was called. Their 
suggestion that the movement of cattle should be controlled by the far- 
mers themselves was adopted by the Government. The system had, how- 
e\'er, proved ineffectual, and the Government had been obliged to re- 
la^sume direct control of the movement of cattle. Fencing had been 
gone in for, and £18,000 had been spent for the purpose during the last 
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eighteen months^ wliilst £30^000 was due to be spent in tiie near future. 
They also had adopted tlie policy of stamping oiit^ the method of •wliieli 
was to reinoye cattle for slaughter from infected areas, and pay com- 
pensation therefor. They could do nothing inore^ owing to w’ant of 
money. There were still several divisions free from disease, and these 
districts had been kept clean by the stamping ont method. With the 
experience they had had, they had come to the eonclnsion tw’elve months 
ago that staniping-ont must be effected. Diseased and in-coiitact cattle 
must be slaughtered and the district fenced. The other Colonies had 
been approached to make a contribution sufficient to provide for the 

■ complete stamping ont of East Coast Fever in KataL A board was to 
be appointed, consisting of representatives of the contributing Adiniiiis- 
trations. Unfortiinaiely, this suggestion had not been adopted by the 
Colonies approached, each Government in turn refusing to help. 

In Uatal the largest cattle owner was the Native, and these Natives 
w^ere all over the Colony. The Native^s co-operation was sought. He 
(the speaker) toured the Colony, and large gatherings of Natives were 
< organised to whom he explained the disease and the methods proposed 
for its suppression. The Government, however, met with opposition 
from the Natives everywhere. Illicit movement of cattle was largely the 

■ cause of the spread of the disease, and the Native was the chief offender, 
and this in spite of all restrictions. He instanced the case of the out- 
break of the disease in Alfred County, which had spread over a consider- 
able area in a very short space of time and had jumped the natural 
barrier offered by the Umzimkulu. He would not be at all surprised to 
hear that the disease was already smouldering in East Griqualand. The 
only chance the Cape had wms to establish a broad zone along their 
border, guarded by Europeans. Even now South Africa should grapple 
with this disease. If it spread as it had done in Natal, it was going to 
envelop the Cape Colony and Orange Eiver Colony. The farmers of 
these Colonies would do well to persuade their Governments to make a 
substantial contribution to help Natal. 

Mr. F. B. Smith (Director of Agriculture, Transvaal), said that 
the experience of Ehodesia had been repeated in the Transvaal, and that 
it was a matter of method more than of money. They had got rid of 
the disease by stopping all movements of cattle, and by the fencing of 
infected areas; it had been proved conclusively enough that a fence 
would cheek the course of the disease. They had also done their best to 
^ brand all cattle in infected areas. They had a large staff of veterinary 
surgeons, and these men they regarded as their jSrst line of defence. If 
they had joint action, let it be action for the whole of South Africa and 
not for the eradication of the disease in Natal only. There was Swazi- 
“ land also, which was an infected area. 

J. dll Toit (Under Secretary for Agriculture, Cape), de- 
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tailed the steps taken there to keep out the disease. He blamed tlie-,- 
Natal Ctoverimient for not answering their correspondence^ and said that. 
Natal should tell the Gape what it was prepared to do in the matter. If 
Natal was not prepared to do anything, let them say so. Natal should 
tell them at the Cape w^bether the latter Colony conld come in to stamps 
out the disease, and they would stamp it out. Re felt sure that the 
Cape was prepared to do a great deal if Natal would only give it the- 
word. 

Mr. W. J. Palmer (Director of Agriculture, Orange River Colony) 
said that the conditions in the Orange River Colony were sneb. 
that there was no very great danger of the disease crossing the border of 
that Colony, They bad, further, not yet been able to discover the browB- 
tick ill the Orange River Colony, which was the chief variety of tick- 
carrying the East Coast Eever gierni. Every farmer in his Colony' 
deeply sympathised with the unfortunate farmers of Natal who had 
suffered from the ravages of the disease- When tlie disease broke out 
in the Transvaal Ihey made a regulation to the effect that any cattle 
straying across the border would be shot, and this had been carried into 
effect. With regard to Natal a border fence had been erected, and this- 
was properly guarded; whilst another fence was also erected, parallel to 
this. Ab far as the O.R.G. wm concerned, no weak-kneedness was going 
to be shown with regard to the disease. If the disease did enter the- 
' lO.R.C,, stamping-out would probably be adopted. He considered it w^as- 
a matter for all the various Governments to take joint action upon; upon 
the advice of their veterinary experts. (Hear, hear.) He would 
deprecate the alarmist statements which had been made to the effect* 
that the disease was bound to sweep threiigdi the Avhole sub-coiitinent. 
If they sat witli folded arms, certainly this would happen, but they must 
put their energies into fighting the disease, and the spread of that plague* 
certainly could be overcome by joint effort. (Applause.) 

Mr. Connadier (Mozambique) said that his Government was willing . 
-'--.to co-operate with them in the eradication of the disease. He con- 
sidered that the Governmeni; of German East Africa ought to be asked 
to co-operate, as that Colony bad East Coast Fever on their borders, and 
the disease would undoubted] j spread south after South Africa itself 
had cleared of the plague. 

Replying, the mover (Mry Alexander) said it was time that some 
joint action was taken by the South African Governments; it had been i 
urged upon them in 1904 at the Pretoria Conference, it had been urged 
Upon them since, and it must he urged upon them again now: if united 
action was not taken by the South African Governments at once, it would ' 
later on cost them ten times as much -to stamp out the disease as it 
would now. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and, upon the motion of’ 
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3\Ir. Alexander, the central board suggested was constituted. The dele- 
'gates elected were as follows: — ^Messrs. Lee (Gape), Kolbe (O.E.C.), 
Evans (ISTatal), Hull (Ehodesia), ConnacI ler (Portuguese East Africa),, 
and. Eobertsoii (Transvaal), 

Eesolutions pointing out ihe necessity for legislation to provide for 
the eradication of noxious weeds, for unitv^d action on the part of all the 
S.A, Governments for dealing with tuberculosis, for the prohibition of 
all speculation of cattle in districts where East Coast Fever prevails, 
for stringent measures for the eradication of scab, and for united action 
to prevent the spread of the disease Imown as ‘^‘trypanosomiasis,^^ were 
passed with little discussion. In connection with the last-mentioned 
resolution, Mr. Watkins-Pitchford (Hatal Government Bacteriologist) 
said that he had already pointed out tlfe danger to the Hatal Minister 
of Agjriculture, who had responded by granting him assistance for the 
purpose of investigation of the disease. Eesolutions were also brought 
forward and carried by the Conference representing to the S'.A. Govern- 
ments the great advantages to be gained by a systematic destruction of 
ticks, recommending the adoption all over South Africa of a uniform 
system of branding, and pointing out the need for uniformity in the* 
regulations governing the sale of dairy produce throughout South Africa* 

PLAET DISEASES. 

Mr. Barretf (Portuguese East Africa) moved:— 

^^That, in the opinion of this Conference, it is urgently necessary 
that vigorous measures should he ^adopted in order to prevent the spread- 
hig of plant diseases in South Africa.^’ 

By request of the Conference, Mr. Lounsbury ( Cape Government 
Entomologist) addressed the delegates. He said he was against the 
resolution, as he thought that it might he taken to support the policy of 
a certain one of the South African Colonies which had adopted methods 
of protection against plant diseases which were likely to prove detri- 
mental to the interests of the fruit and other industries of other Colonies, 
those means being, in his opinion, ineffectnal for the purposes for which 
they had been adopted. Mr* Lounsbury then proceeded to describe the 
rapidity with which fungoid diseases spread through a country, in- 
stancing vine anthracnose and phylloxera in Europe, asparagus rust in 
America, and apple fiisieladium in Australia and elsewhere, etc. 
his experience, he thought it better that plant diseases should be left to 
take their own course rather than that Government measures should be 
adopted which would have the effect of stifling the commerce of the 
country. It would be different if measures could be formulated that 
would successfully check the spread of those diseases, but this he said, 
was absolutely impossible, and they wmuld be playing with a double- 
ed}ged sword in adopting any such measures. He referred also to the* 
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liability of these fruit troubies to develop in' transit. Fruit might 
appear absolutely clean when they were railed^ but before they reached 
their desti ration disease appeared. In conclusion, lie said the passing of 
the motion before them inighfc easil}^ lead to the imposition of restric- 
tions that would stifle all commerce, not only as regards fruit, but as 
regards potatoes, oatliay, lucerne, and so on. 

M-r. C. (j. Lee (Gape Colony) considered that the diseases which 
.should be dealt with should be specified, and he accordingly moved the 
addition of a rider to the effect tliat the Government .experts of the 
various Colonies decide as to the diseases to be dealt with. As the 
resolution stood at present, there was a certain amount of vagueness 
about it. 

The addition of this rider was agreed to. 

Mir. Pole Evans (Transvaal Government Mycologist) said he had 
listened with interest^ not unmixed vith feelings of regret, to the re- 
marks of Ids colleague, Mi;. LGunsbury, on the subject of plant diseases 
generally, and, wMle anxious to avoid anything like a controversy, he 
felt it his duty, in justice to the Colony he represented, and whose policy 
had been attacked, to draw the attention of the members to the fact that 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Lounsbury could not be regarded as either 
accurate or up-to-date, neither were they in harmony with the latest 
views of science on the subject of plant pathology. Summed up briefly, 
Mr. LounsbuiVs argument amounted to this: The spores of plant 
diseases were everywhere; they could be carried anyhow; therefore, any 
attempt to j3rotect tlie interests of the farming community of the Colony 
by the exclusion of diseased fruit, vegetables, or plants coming from 
^another State could only be regarded as an unfriendly act, calculated to 
shake tlio coiificlerce of the farmers who raised these contaminated crops 
ill the unwillingness of his neighbours to buy such crops, and raise crops 
of a similar' character for themselves. At the same time, and almost in 
the same breath in which Mr. Lounsbury condemned the policy of the 
Transvaal, lie asserted that the Cape Colony was doing, its utmost to 
•exclude pests from oversea. Surely, such an action was difficult to 
justify, and could hardly be regarded as consistent. If the germs of 
plant diseases were ubiquitous, and were carried, as Mr. Lounsbury said, 
by everything and everybody, what good purpose were Mr. Lounsbiiry^s 
precautions regarding the introduction of oversea pests likely to serve? 
Was it not probable that the feelings of the oversea growers were likely 
to be hurt by the unfriendly behaviour of the Cape authorities, and their 
confidence shaken by the unwillingness of the Gape to receive contamin- 
ated fruit and plants from oversea, after the oversea growers had taken 
so much trouble to raise them?' To be perfectly consistent, Mr. Louns- 
bury should see to it that the stand taken up by this Colony with regard 
to oversea plants and fruit was identical with the policy which he main- 
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tainecl slioTild be adopted hj the Transvaalj aad which he had so directly- 
attacked. Fortunately^ however, the germs of plant diseases, generally 
speaking, were not nniversally distributed all OTer the world, neitlier 
ivere they conveyed over enoriaous distances by wind, as Mr. Lonnshury 
suppose; neither w^ere they lurking everywhere, waiting for 
the advent of a season favourable for their development before spriiiging 
into activity. As a matter of fact, many diseases of plants were no more 
readily spread than diseases of animals, if proper precautions were 
adopted to hold them in check, and it was, ha maintained, tlie duty of 
every AgrienltiTral Department to do its utmost to protect the interests 
of the farming community entrusted to its care by every means in its 
power, and to abandon no line of defence until it had proved al together 
untenable. A policy of drift was on wliieh was only excusable when no 
other policy was feasible, but its adoption, even then, was no argument 
in favour of its being taken up by tliose 'who found themselves in a more 
fortunate case, and so far as tlie Transvaal was concerned, such a policy 
would be altogether inexcusable. With tliese preliminary reinarkvS, he 
wmuld proceed to discuss in detail one or two points in connection with 
inspection work as carried on in the Transvaal. iMr. Loiinsbirry, in his 
address, conveyed the imiDression tliat the responsible duty of coiidenin- 
jiiig eruisigninents of imported plants and fruit was entrusted to layrsieii 
who were permitted to act upon their own responsibility. If this were 
feo tliere would be goorl grounds for complaint, but as the preeaiition was 
Taken of sending samples from all suspected consignments to Pretoria 
for examination and report before any action was taken with respect to 
, their destruction or rejecticn, in this way he maintained that the in- 
terests of the consignor received ■ due:' and ' reasonable consideration in 
every instance. That the adoption of such a coxirse w^as very desirable, 
in justice to growers and for their own better protection, would he more 
apparent when he mentioned that for some in on ths past the Cape Colony 
had been sending forward to the Transvaal large consignments of" 
potatoes infected with Irisli potato blight. Although this disease was 
one of llie best known and mo.st important fungus pest of this plant, the 
Cape authorities themselves failed to reeagnis-^ it, and specimens of it 
fvere sent by them to Pretoria for iclentifieation, so that in this connec- 
tion it was quite conceivable, if they had depended entirely upon the 
.performance of plant, inspection duty by laymen, the Transvaal would 
havejxeen inundated by this disease before its precise character became 
knowui. If they accepted Ifr. Lounsbury^s, theory regarding the clisiri- 
buiion of the spores mf plant diseases by The wind, it was quite eonceiv- 
.’able/ that , the average' farmer; would .in -all probability have attributed 
'tlm.;,'subsequent,', inevitable destruction, of ..his potato crop to the malign 
iiiEueiice, 'of 'the' atmosphere, instead.'of .to The circumstance that he had' 
used seed contaminated by the myeelimn of this parasite, to whose pre- 
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^enee the occurrence of all outbreaks of this disease must be attributod. 
^Further;, lie wished to point out, before closing his remarks on this sub- 
ject, and in defence of the action taken by his Colony with regard to 
certain fungoid diseases not hitherto regarded as being of any great im- 
portance, that it was now generally recognised and accepted as an in- 
disputable fact that, under favourable climatic conditions, certain 
■organisms, ordinarily saphrophytic in character, might, and did, become 
actively pathogenic. For this reason, the greatest care must always be 
exercised in dealing with all diseased shipments of imported plants and 
fiuits, as it was impossible to forecast the probable result of the intro- 
duction of such conta7iiinated consignments into fresh fields, and they 
pmist therefore regard all such with siispi cion, and take every precau- 
tion to exclude them till thoroughly satisfied as to their liarnrless cliar- 
aeter. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. F. B. Smith (Direetcr of Agriculture of the Transvaal) said 
Ml*. Loiinsbur}"\s attack upon the policy of the Transvaal with regard 
to plant diseases was a most unwarranted one. Surely they owned some- 
thing to the farmers of the Transvaal? Surely their farmers should be 
protected against the negligence of the careless farmer? Mhat they 
wanted to do was to bring the bad up to the level of the good, not level 
the good - dowii. Jo, the bad. 

Mr. McDermott (Cape) moved as an ainendinent?^^^^*^*^^ 

^^That this Conference, w^hile fully favouring the policy 
trolling plant diseases in South Africa by every possible means, urges 
•that aii}^ imposition or restriction of commercial and industrial interests 
~oi the general community, shall have all reasonable consideratioiid" 

Tliis amendment was carried. 

EAILWAY MATTEE8/. 

The Horn W. F. Clayton, M.L.A. (Natal), moved a reBolution, 
which was carried unanimously, to the effect that no changes he made 
by the various Eailway Administrations in the tariffs upon S,A. produce 
pending the establishment of a general fixed policy as to Customs and 
Wailway rates by the Union Parliament, and that in any case the aiiibori- 
ties be requested to obtain the opinion of the Agricultural Union beforri 
making any such changes. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Kolbe (O.E.O.) it w'as decided to approach 
bhe various S.A. Eailway Administrations with a view to obtaining re- 
ductions in the fares of show fudges and live stock attendants proceeding 
to and from agricultural shows. 

A resolution was also carried suggesting that stock or produce that 
have wmn first prizes at agricultural shoves, under certain conditions;, be 
narried free by rail to and from the central shows, in the event of such 
•shows being established. 
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AGRICULTURAL SHOW MATTERS- 
Mr. G. McG. Jolmson (O.R.O.) — 

^^Tliat at agricnltnral shows in South Africa it is desired as far as 
■possible to adopt uniform methods of management including uniform 
hadgeS;, prize cards and a uniform arrangement for the payment oi 
Judges^' expenses.^^ 

Mr, Kolbe (O.R.O.) seconded, and the resolution was carried. 

Mr. C. McG. Johnson (O.E.C.) moved : — 

^^Tliat the exhibitors of all horses entered in pure-bred classes at 
agricultural shows, should supply pedigrees^, endorsing names of at least 
sire and dam on back of entry forms^ which pedigrees must have b<}en 
registered with some recognised stud hook.^^ 

The resolution was carried. 

ROADS AUD BRIDGES. 

Mr. Mitchell (Hatal) moved: — 

^'^That^ in the opinion of this Union^ and as an aid to the economic 
and prenianent development of the agricultural industry^, it is necessary 
that all South African Governnients be urged to construct branch rail- 
ivaj’^s tliroiigli suitable districts; and to construct good main roads and 
bridges^ suitable for mechanical transport, betw'een farms and raihvays.^^ 
Mr. Mitchell said that animal transport wms coming to be a thing 
of the past, and mechanical road transport must he acloioted to take the 
place of animals. xA.nimals should be left on the farms to do the 
ordinary farm work, and all transport be done by mechanical means. 
Eor this purpose the roads must be hardened^ and cheap hnt strong 
bridges constructed. Whenever new railway schemes were being dis- 
cussed, it should be seriously considered whether the provision of 
mechanical road transport would not answer the purpose just as well. • 
Col. Leiichars (RTatal) seconded the motion. He said that the 
mistake in the past had been that the roads of the country had not been 
properly graded. (Hear, hear.) In many districts, of course, railwa}’^ 
or tramways W' ere necessary, but he thought that in the past such rail- 
ways had been too substantially constructed. 

Mr. Pott (Transvaal) moved as an amendment that the words *To 
construct branch railways through suitable districts, and^^ be omitted. 
The resolution was carried without amendment. 

IMPERIAL AGRIGULTUEAL UMOIE 
Mr. x4. G. Robertson (Transvaal) moved:— 

‘^That the value of the work of this Union would be greatly in- 
creased by the adoption of the principle laid down in the PresidenPs 
cireular letto^ the Executive Committee be instructed to use 

its best etforts to bring about an amalgamation of Imperial agricultural 
interests, on the lines suggested in the oirciilar referred 
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Ill BioTiiig, Mr. Bobertson read tlie circular letter referred to in . 
liis resolution. This cii’ciilar pointed out the adYisability^ in view of 
the iiiipeiidiiig political re-constitiition of South Africa, of the South 
African Inter-Colonial Agriealtural Union’s approaching, at the earliest 
opportunity, other British Colonies with a view to the formation of a 
'Union which would be repi^esentative of British Colonial agricultural 
interests throughout the Empire. Such a Union could then, together 
with a similarly constiiiited Union in the British Isles, Join, as one body, 
the International Agricultural Union whose headquarters were in Eome. 
He suggested that Australia, Uew Zealand, British Africa, and Canada 
be approached in the first instance, and, later on, perhaps the West 
Indies and otlie-r Colonies, 

Mr. 0. Gr. Lee (Cape) seconded, and the resolution w^as earriecl 
unanimously. . 

PObLTKY EABMIUC 

Eesolutioiis asking the Governiuents of Shuth Africa to give every 
possible eiicoiirggeinent witli, a view to fostering the poultry industry 
and 'to institute an inter-CoIonial egg-hiying competition . were passed, 
upon the motion of Mr. A. Basden (Transvaal) 

MAEEET MATTEBS. 

The following resolutions on market questions were carried. 

(1) ‘‘That, in connection with all municipal markets, provision 
should lie made for the consigiinieiit of agTiculturai produce direct to the 
Mai’ket ^^iasrer, for sale, in accordance with iiistnietioiis from the con- 
signors, and also for the payment of the proceeds of such sales, less coni- 
mission ..chai'ges to the consi£m.ors.” 

(2) ‘^Tliat this Iiiion iDstruci its Executive Committee to urge 
nrmi the various South African Governnients, and upon all iimnicipal 
authorities, the necessity for compelling all market agents to be iicensech 
iaiid to provide satisfactorv feciiritv for the due payment of proceeds of 
the sale of products, etc., forwarded to them by fanners for disposal” — 
Iwitli rider ic the effect that the Executive Committee should take strong 
measures to enforce and carry out the resolution.” 

(3) '^That tins Conference considers that it. is desirable that, upon 
all goveriiing bodies contTolling municipal markets, provision should be 
made for ' farmers to bo clii’eetiv represented.” 

AGBICFLTrBAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Hosking (.Natal) the following resolution 

;WaS'. carried — ■ ' ' ; 

Co.nfe;renee take steps "to induce the .maiiiifactuTers of 
agricultiiral iiiiplements to ■ carefully study the requirem.eiits of tlie Soiitli , 
Africmi fanners, with a view to the. manufacturing and sale of imple-/ 
nieiits ill this country.” 
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FAEM TELEPHONES. . 

A resoluaon urging the LTiion Government to make provision 
wliereby a sysieni of farm telephones shall be established as vddely as 
possible., was carried, upon the motion of Mr. Baiiy (Transvaal). - 

S.A. NATIONAL UNION. 

It was resolved, upon the motion of Mr. Tan Alphen (Transvaal), 
that, seeing that* the objects of the S.A. National Union are similar in 
their character to those of the Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union, 
earnest efforts should be made to secure mutual co-operation for the 
acliieveiTient of those objects. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNION. 

Tlie report of the eoininittee ap])ointed to go irito the matter of tliO 
aimendmenC of the constitution of the Agricultural Union was read by 
the Secretary. The report showed that it had been decided by the com- 
mittee to recommend the formation of a centred committee* to keep the 
objects of the Union ])efore the dirfereiit CTOvemments of South Africa 
and tlie public generally- It was also thought that this committee 
should remain in existence until the next Conference of the Union, in 
wldcli time they would consider any alterations in the constitution re*" 
quired, and report to the next Conference. 

The report was adopted. 

NATIVE LABOUE BUEEAU. ^ 

Mr. Hull (Ehodesia) moved, and it was resolved 
That, with a view to the development of ;igricultural industry, and 
to the scarcity of Native labour, it is desirable that steps be taken for 
tbe establishment of a Labour Bureau, from which labour could be drawn 
by farmers.'^ V'-:/'''' ■ 

LAND SETTLEMENT.' ' ' 

Mr. Hosking (Natal) moved:— 

‘^"This Union is of opinion that closer settlement is essential to the 
true agricultural progress of South Africa, and therefore urges upon all 
•South African Governments the- desirability of purchasing or ex- 
propriating land, on reasonable terms, for the purpese of disposing of it 
to snitable settlers, by lease, or otherwise 

Mr. E. W. Evans (Natal) seconded the resolution. He said that 
if South Africa was ever To compete In the markets of the world, they 
must have closer settlement, and they must also have every facility for 
the sending of their produce to the markets. Eoads could not be im'- 
proved and railways could not be constnieted without money; .this money 
must be provided by the .State, and the State could not provide it if 
there were not a sufficient number of people in the country to contribute 
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by taiation. They also had a duty to the Empire to think of. In 
South Africa they had the land; in England they had' the people^ who 
must be fed^ and who must be given inducements to emigrate. As an 
iinstance of what could be done, he pointed out that in Australia men 
wnre making handsome Ihings on a hundred acres of paspalum^ and 
j>aspaluin did well over large areas in hTatal. With regard to expropria- 
tion^ lie said that it was meant to apply to the land which was not being 
nsedj and w'hich "was being Iield in order that the owners might beneiit 
by the exertions of others. He wished to correct the mistaken idea that 
many farmers had with regard to the meaning of expropriation^ pointing 
out that land that is not being properly occupied would be purchased by 
Government at a reasonable price. 

Mr. Mallison (Cape) said he did not think the time had yet come 
in tlis history of South Africa when it was necessary for them to ask the 
Government to adopt expropriation. He was opposed altogether to the 
idea of expropriation. A farmer ought not to he obliged to sell land if 
lie did not wish to. He further pointed out that in !N'ew South Wales it 
had been admitted by the Minister of Agriculture there himself that 
'expropriaticn had proved a failure. TTnsuitable land was often ex- 
propriated, apd land that was too far from the railways to admit of 
being profitably f aimed. He moved as an amendment: — 

^Tliat this Union is of opinion that closer settlement is essential to 
the true agricultural progress of South Africa, and therefore urges upon 
all South African Governments the desirability of piircbasing suitable 
land for the purpose of disposing of it to suitable settlers by lease or 
nether 

Eev. Mr. Scctt (hTatal) also expressed Limse]! in opposition to the 
principle of expropriation. There was no one who desired more than 
he did to see South Afjiea settled with a large white population, but 
this w^as not the way to go about getting the populaCion. He said, too, 
that close settlement Was not suitable for Hatal ; the land of that t/oloiiy 
was too poor. Uo vrliite man coni d keep a family on a smaller acreage 
■than three or four thousand acres. 

Mr. C. G. Lee (Cape Colony) spoke in faToiir of closer settlement, 
hut as to tlie matter of expropriation, they must go very carefully. He 
•considered that if they asked for expropriation at the present time iliey 
would be doing themselves harm. (Hear, hear.) He tliouglit that 
they must wait until closer settlement had been actually proved a 
■success. ■ . 

Mr. Mitchell (Watal) said the question turned upon the matter of 
locality; how far the locality was from the railwuy, what the means of 
communication were, and what the land like. As regards expropria- 
tion, be said that wliere suitable land could be cbtained in the opei^ 
market, they had no need for expropriation, but in such a Colony as 
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3ratal^ ■where all tlie best land that was not in -ase was locked np^ belong- 
ing to people living in the Old Country who were waiting until their land 
went up in value before the}^ put it in the market, at the same time that 
there ■were prospective settlers looking for land, expropriation was neces- 
.-sarj. 

Mr. D. M. Brown, M.L.C. (Cape) also spoke in favour of closer 
settiement and expropriation. As Mr. Miteliell had said, it was a inalter 
of locality and means of communication. 

Mr. Xieliolson said that if expropriation wms desirable in Xatal, 
let Xatal adopt it by all means, but the conditions were vastly dilfereiit 
in ihe Transvaal, and he accordingly thought that they should not pass 
■such a sweeping resolution as that which was before the Conference. 

:Vlr, Tloskiug withdrew his motion in favour of tlie amendment, 
which now became the original resolution, and was earried. 

ageici.TjTtjbal statistics. 

Mr. Marwick (Xatal) moved: — 

^^This IJr.ion is of opinion that, vuth a view to the constantly in- 
nreasing production of grain in South Africa, steps should l>e taken to 
provide reliable statistics in I'espeet of our main crops.” 

Mr. P. J. Du Toit (Cape Under Secretary -for Agrieiilture) read an 
interesting paper on agricultural statistics, wdiicli was publislied in the 
ilast issue of the Journal. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Lee (Cape) a rider was added, nigihg the 
'Governments and AdministTations of British South Africa to appoint a 
representative to a Bpecial conference to devise a uniform system, and ni 
"this form the resolution was earned. 

S.A, JUDGES’ UNION. 

Mr. Poiiltney (Transvaal) moved a resolution to the effect that the 
Union establish a South African Association of Judges in connection 
with the Union. He said they' needed an association of judges compris- 
ing the best men from all over South Africa. 

Mr. C. (j Lee (Cape) seconded. 

Mr. E, W. Evans (Natal) ‘moved as an amendment:— 

^"riiat this Union recommends each agricultural union for form a 
'^Judges’ association within its own province or territory or uniform Imcs, 
!and with iinifcrin niks, with the intention of combining together to 
ultimately , affiliate with ■ this Union.'” 

'•This amendment was ■■earried.; , 

resolutions were carried/ .with little or no discussion: 

' ■ 8.A. NationatI Exiobitlof. ^ ■■■■ 

D^^That this (Congress agrees to support and assist as far as possible 
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tlie ex]iil}ition of South African products and manufactures (including' 
other articles which are foreign to this country in their production and 
iiianiifacture) to be held in Capetown during the first session of the 
South African ITnion Parliament” [Moved by . Mr. McDermott 
(Cape)]. ■ 

The C.S’.A,.E. and Live Stock. 

^‘^That the C.S.A.E. be requested to supply adequate acconimodation 
for n'if-loading live stock at Johannesburg.” [Moved by Mr. Hunt 
(Transvaal)]. 

Wild Ostriches. 

‘'“That, in view of the importance of the ostrich industry and the^ 
ahsenee of reliable data concerning tlie wild birds of Africa,, the GoVern- 
ineuTs of South Africa be requested to collect data regarding such wild 
birds, and in addition at least twelve sets of feathers of wild birds be 
collected from each State in Africa and a report on the same be obtained 
from farmers and dealers.” [Moved by Mr. Baily (Transvaal)]. 

Bamming of Sluits. 

^^Tliat this Union would strongly urge upon the farmers of South 
Africa to do their utmost to dam the sluits on their farms.” [Moved 
by Mr. Mitchell (Natal) as an amendment to original resolution moved 

Mr. Tan Zyl (Cape)]. 

Destruction of Jao.kals. 

"^^That iliis Conference brings to the notice of the several Govern.- 
ments the necessity for immediate action in regard to the jackal pesty 
and the desirability of disseminating information as to the best means 
of combating this scourge.” [Moved by Eev. Mr. Scott (Natal) as an 
amendment to original resolution moved by Mr. Van Zyl (Cape)]. 

GONCLHSION OF PEOCEEDINGS. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded the President of the TJnioii 
(Mr. Robertson); and votes of thanks were also passed to the various 
Departments of Agriculture of South Africa, for their help and syni- 
pathv, to the gentlemen who had read papers to the delegates on various 
siibjects at the Conference, to the Mayor and Burgesses of Diirhan, ancl 
the Durban Club for their hospitality during the stay of tlie delegates in 
Durban, the outgoing Secretary (Mr. Nicholson), the press representa- 
tives present, the members of the Natal Agricultural Union, who had 
helped to make the visit of the delegates from the other Colonies a 
success, and to the President and Secretary of the Natal Agricultural 
JTnion for their labours in the same direction. 

The proceedings were brought to a conclusion with cheers for the 
outgoing and incoming Presidents and S’ecretaries, and a short vale- 
Aictory address by the President. 
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OFFICE-BEAEEES'/ 1909-10. 

The following are the ofifiee-bearers of the Union for the ensuing 
jear: — President’, Mr. E. W. Evans (Natal). ViGe-Presldenis: The 
Presidents of the various Colonial Unions, Mr. P. W. Michan, M.L.A. 
(Cape), and Eev. Jas. Seott (Natal). Secretary: Mr. I). M. Eadie. 
'Mxecutive Committee: Natal: Messrs. Mitchell, Marwick and . Leiiciiars ; 
Mozambique: His Excellency Governor Cardoza, and Messrs. Comiacher 
.and Barrett; Cape Colony: Messrs. C. E. Evans, Malleson anti 
'Edmeades; Transvaal: Messrs. Hunt, Yan Alphen and Pott; Ehodesia: 
Messrs. E. A. Fletcher, M.L.C,, Cripps and Jobling. 

It was decided to hold the next Conference at Capetown, the date 
4o be left to the Executive Committee to hx. 


Consumption of Moize. 

WHAT FATAL FAEMEES EE(3TjIEE AFNIFALLY. 

As annoiiced. in a recent issue of the J ournal^ we have for some nioiitiis 
past been making inquiries as to the quantities of maize consumed on 
‘farms in Natal. Special forms were printed and sent to every fanner 
in the country, with a request that they be filled in and returned as 
^rly as possible. These forms are now all in, and we are accordingly 
tnow'' able to publish the results in detaE of our inquiry. Specdal care 
has been taken in the collection and compilation of these figures, and 
the results may be taken as approximately correct. 

The following is the statement wMch has been compiled, totals 
being given for each of the Magisterial Divisions of the Colony: — 
CONSUMPTION OP MAIZE ON NATAL FAEMS. 


NATAm- — Coast: Miiids. 

Lower Umzimkulu ...... . . ; . ; . . . 6,800 

Alexandra .. .. 10,400 

Umlazi . . . . .... . . . . .... . . .... 9,000 

■ Inanda . . ........ . . .... 23,200 

'Lower Tugela .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 24,250 


Total, . ..... .. ...y. . ''73,65^ 


Midland: 

Inipendhle „ . . ... v ' 4,050 

Alfred'" .. .' 4,250 

Ixopo . . .... .... .. .. .. .... 16,000 
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Upper UmkomaBzi 20^850 

Umgeni . 20^000 

2^ew Hanover 24,300 

Lion’s Eiver . - 16,250 

Ilmvoti . . . . - . .... . . . . 16,800 

Krantzkop . . 3,850 


Total 127,250 


Upland : 

Underberg 5,100 

Polela 6,000 

Upper Tugela 5,150 

Estconrt . . . . 23,400 

Weenen 4,200 

Klip Eiver 13,100 

Umsinga 650 

Dundee . 18,750' 

Newcastle . , 13,900 

Vryheid .... 12,000 

Utrecht .. .. 14,650 

Paulpietersburg .. .. .. .. .. 6,000 

Babanango . . .... . .... 3,200 


Total .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ..126,100 


Total for Katal . . 327,000 


ZULFLAKO.— :■ 

Mtunzini . . . . 5,1 0I‘ 

Lower IJnafolosi . . ...... . . , . 850 


Total .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 5,950 


■ Upland: , 

Kqutn .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,000 

Nkandhla . . . . . . .. .. .. .. ...... 650 

Emtonjaneni . . 2,650 

Mahlabatini . . 300 

Ingwavmna .. . . .. .. . . 100 


Tofaf 4,700 


Grand Trial (Xatai and Zululand) 337,650 
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Earihnuts anti Their Cuiturem 


By W. E. Beattie, 

Assistant Horticulturist, U,8, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


{Continued from page 36^.) 


VAEIETIES OP EAETHNUTS. 


There are not more than live oi* six distinct varieties of the eartimnt 
grown in the United States, but these few varieties represent at least 
three separate types. By classifying the varieties of earthniits according 
to types we have first the large-podded, or Jumbo, nuts and the smali- 
podded nuts. These types are sub-divided into bunch and running nuts. 
Pods and nuts of the more important eommercial varieties are shown in 
an accompanying illustration. 

Those varieties having a bunch habit of growth are most generally 
grown^ owing to the fact that they may be planted closer together than 
the running varieties. The bunch varieties are also more easily culti- 
vated and harvested than the runners. 

Varieties eor Marketing. 

Por vending purposes, where the nuts are roasted and sold from the 
first stands, the large-podded varieties, including Virginia Bunch and 
Virginia Eunner, are m greatest demand, although considerable quanti- 
ties of Spanish and North Oaroiina are used for this purpose. Por 
shelled nuts the smaller nuts of the large-podded stock are employed; 
also the greater part of the crop of Spanish, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee Bed varieties. A large percentage of stock that is shelled is 
of the variety known as Spanish. 

Varieties for Stock Feeding. 

When earthnuts are grown exclusively for feeding purposes the 
Spanish is undoubtedly to be prefeiTed. If it is des^d to market the 
high-grade portion of the crop and feed the remainder, the question of 
variety to be grown will depend largely upon locality. Many growers 
throughout the earthnut area follow the practice of planting several 
acres of Spanish earthnuts and disposing of all of the better-grade nuts 
to some factory for shelling purposes, the vines and poorly filled pods 
being fed to the farm animals. The Spanish earthnut can be grown 
under a much broader range of conditions than can the large-podded 
<SDrts, and should be employed where the season is short. 
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Tills variety also produces a heavy yield of vine and is desirable ior 
forage purposes. The Tennessee Red is very similar to the Spanish in 
hah it of growth and is desirable for stock feeding, but as this variety 
does not sell readily upon the market it is not generally recommended. 

The Uses oe the Earthnut. 

To most persons the earthnut -suggests only the article as it appears 
for sale whole or shelled and salted, but during recent years the uses 
of earthnuts have become numerous, and include a wide range of utility. 
The demand for earthnuts for use in the nianufacture of food prepara- 
tions is constantly increasing. By-products of the earthnut are now 
being employed extensively in the manufacture of feeds for farm stock 
and dairy cows, and the plant is being largely utilised as forage and as a 
aoil renovator. 

■ The Uses of Earthnut By-Products as Eood tor Live Stock. 

In the factories where earthnuts are cleaned, shelled, and graded 
ready for the market there is always a certain percentage of cleanings 
and inferior stock that can readily be turned into stock foods. The out- 
side shell, or hull, of the earthnut is rich in food materials but is ex- 
tremely difficult to reduce to a condition in which it can be fed. In 
large cleaning factories the shells are generally used as fuel, and the ash 
resulting therefrom is valuable as a fertiliser, often containing as high 
as 3 per cent, of phosphoric acid, 9 per cent, of potash, and 6 per cent, 
of lime. 

The tBn brown covering of the nuts has a feeding value almost 
equal to that of wheat bran. These hulls are especially desirable for 
mixing with the smaller particles of broken nuts for stock feeding. In 
large factories where earthnuts are prepared for the manufacture of 
earthnut butter and similar preparations the waste in the form of small 
particles of the meats and the germs is considerable and is sold to 
fanners for feeding purposes. In some cases the waste is mixed with a 
|>ortion of the hulls and finely ground or chopped before leaving the 
factory. Earthnut hulls can hot readily be ground by means of a burr 
.mill, but require some form of chopping or shredding process. 

Broken nuts and germs are used largely as a food for hogs, and both 
should be fed in moderation and in combination with some grain, as the 
earthnut feed by itself will produce a hog having soft fat and inferior 
meat. The famous Smithfield hams and bacon come from hogs that 
are partially fed on earthmrts, the practice being to turn the hogs into 
the earthnut fields after the crop has been gathered and allow them to 
glean tfie pods that were lost in harvesting. The principal objection to 
the use of earthnut by-products as stock feeds is their tjsndency to be- 
come rancid very quickly. The germs can make good earthnut butter 
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*but in^eitber case tbe even Kshoiiid be only, moderately hot and the eartb- 
rnuts shonId:be stirred- frequently. After roasting^ rub .off the skins and 
.screen out the small germs, or hearts. In grinding/ use the finest plate 
on., the grinder , and screw mp the tension until the crank will be quite 
hard to turn. If the pulp is . too coarse after one grinding it may be. 
run through a second time. It will not be necessary to add anything 
5 but a little salt to the butter, but if desirable the butter may be thinn^ 
'by the addition of a little olive oil. 

The Ihpobtance of the Earth^vut as a Farm Crop. 

In sections where the soil and climate are suitable the earthnut is 
rapidly becoming a crop of general farm importance. In the Southern 
States of America earthnuts can be grown under a wide range of coii- 
■ ditions, and the product can be nsed for several purposes. Earthnuts 
are valuable as a substitute for courpeas, especially on certain soils that 
are .not adapted to the growing of the cowpea. In many sections where 
the. clovers and other soil-renovating crops will not withstand the heat 
and drought of the summer months, the earthnut will thrive and make 
an .excellent growth. A crop of earthnuts for forage can often be grown 
■after the removal of oats or some other spring crop, and although they 
may he badly overgrown by crab-grass, the tops may be mown with the 
. grass for hay, and the hogs turned in to root out the nuts. 

Throughout Georgia and the surrounding Gulf Coast States, the 
’.earthmit is extensively used for planting in the alleys between the rows 
^of mealies- The .earthnuts at the time the maize is given 

the last working, and are allowed to grow as a catch crop among the 
mealies- After the maize is pnlled,, cattle are turned in to eat the 
fodder and the earthnut tops. Following the cattle the land is pastured 
by hogs to clean up everything that remains. In this way most of the 
nitrogen stored by the earthnut roots is left in the soil. Earthnuts can 
"be planted between rows of cotton in the same manneE 

The Value of EARprauT Hay for Feedi^sjo Purposes. 

The tops of the earthnut plant when cut and cured in the same 
manner as other legumes will produce a hay that is almost equal in 
^feeding value to the best clover hay. By planting the Spanish earthnut 
in rows from 'M to 30 inches apart and quite closely in the row^ and by 
giving the crop about two cultivations, it is possible to produce from one 
to two tons of hay to the acre. After the hay is removed the pods can be 
turned out by means of a plough, cured, and stored for winter feeding, 
^ or hogs, may be turned in to gather the crop. The following table s1k>ws 
"the eoihparative value of eathnut hay. 
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Table l.--~€oMpamiwG Analysis of EaHhnnt Hay 


Dry Matter. i 

Protein. 

Carbohy- 

drates. 

Fats. 


Per Cent 

Per Cent , 

Per Cent 

Earttout hay ... ... . . ... 

u 75 

46-95 

1.84 

Earthnut, entire plant 

13.4S ^ 

36.28 


Clover hay ... ... ... ; 

1 2. 84 

48-31 

3. 1 1 

Timothy hay 

7‘17 

52-94 

1.97 

Cowpea hay 

1 19-7-^ 

45- >5 

4.04 

Lucerne hay 

16.48 

42.62 j 

2.03 


Earthnut straw, consisting of the entire vine after tlie saleable nuts ^ 
have been removed, has a somewhat higher feeding value than the - 
tops alone, due to the fact that many of the inferior pods are left in- 
the straw. Eartlmut straw is, howeYei, not so bright or palatable for ■ 
feeding as are the eartiimit tops when cut and cured, especially for hay. . 

The Value of the Entire Eakthkut Plant as Eorage. 
Throughout that portion of the Southern States of America where 
field maize does not yield a satisfactory crop, the place of maize for • 
feeding to animals may be largely taken by the ’ earllmv^t. On some 
ranchos tvhere a large number of work animals are maintained the 
Spanish earthnut, including the entire plant, is practically the only feed 

used. . ■ ' - . ■ " ■ 

The earthnut or ground together form 

a } most ^a_ba l,ai i_g ^yf*fat1en for a dairy cow. The following table will give • 
some ideaolthe comparative value of earthnut products and other feed- - 
ing s'tuffs. 

Table Ih-^Comparative Analysis of Eartlvnuts and other 
Feeding Materials, 


Dr)’' Matter. 



Protein- 

Carbohy- 

drates, 

Fats. 

Ground maize and oats 



nt . 

Per C ^ 

9.6 

Per Cent , 
71.9 

Per Cent . 
4.4 

'Meahe meal .. 



9.2 

68.7 

3.8 

Wheat bran 



15.4 

60.4 

4.0 

Cotton seed meal ... . 



42.3 

23.6 

13.1 

Earthnut kernels ... ... 



26.6 

16,7 

42.0 

Earthnut vines ... ... 



10.0 

42.0 

3.6 

Clover hay ■ ... ■ 



12.4 

33-8 

4*5 

Lucerne ... , 



14.3 

42.7 

■ 2.2 

Earthnut, whole plant 



18.4 

1 40.1 

21.5 , 


The Use of Eaethnuis for Fattening Hogs. 

As already suggested, the earthnut is a valuable feed for use in pre- 
paring hogs for market, the usual custom being to turh the hogs into the - 
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^arthnut fields and allow them to 'glean whatever is left after harvesting. 
Ill some sections earthnnts are being grown primarily for feeding to 
hogs. P oorlj filled mits^ broken peas, the germs, and waste products 
generally are fed to hogs during the earlier part of the fattening period. 
A hog that is fattened esciusively on eartlnmts will not yield a desirable 
class of meat or lard, as the meat will lack firmness and the lard be soft 
and oily. Toward the end of the fattening period the hog should be fed 
^exclusively on mealies. Hogs will eat considerable of the earthnut to|^ 
when pastured on them, and the plan of dividing the field into small 
areas by portable fences and allowing the hogs to gather the peas is 
perhaps the most economical. 

Methods of Handling and Cupjng Easthnuts foe Pokage. 

Where the entire earthnut plant is to be stored and used for feeding 
to stock the work of curing and caring for the vines should be verj" much 
the same as in curing cowpea hay, although the earthnut vines will cure 
more rapidly than those of the cowpea. The vines are ploughed from 
the soil or lifted by means of a potato digger, and after being allowed 
to lie exposed for a few hours are raked into very small windrows bj 
means of an ordinary hay rake. After partiafiv dr}’ing in the windrows 
the vines are put up in small shocks, preferably around poles. The 
main object in the handling of earthnut vines for forage will be to get 
the stems and peas properly cured without losing the leaves, and in 
order to do this it is necessary to keep them in bunches and to dry them 
jgradually. After the vines are sufficiently dry they may be stacked 
around a pole or hauled ter the barn and stored in the hay mow. Where 
vthe stacking method is employed the stacks should be rather small, say 
not over a ton each. 

Earthnut vines for forage purposes can be handled in the same way 
as those of the cowpea and yield a very desirable class of forage. Persons 
jWho have used the earthnut exedusiveiy for feeding purposes claim that 
they have had no difficulty in feeding it to all kinds of work animals, 
even driving horses. It is well, however, to feed only a part ration of 
earthnut vines at first and to observe the animals until. they become ac- 
bustomed to this form of diet. Under ordinary circumstances the plant 
is fed without removing the nuts, but it may be well in some eases to 
pick the earthnuts from the vines and grind them, shell and all, and 
then feed as a meal with the vines. 


The farmer who interests himself in clover and lucerne is the on© 
who is now looking so prosperous. 
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Maixe Export. 


SOME INTEEESTING PIGTJEES. 


The following statement, showing the numbers of bags of maize shipped 
oversea from Port iSTatal- during the nine raontlis ended September oOth^ 
1909^ has been supplied to ns by tha Port Captain^ and is 'here ptiblisPed 
as it will probably prove of- interest to many of oiir readers. The figures 
include shipments to Gape ports: — 

EXPORT OF MAIZE, ’ 


Statem en t slioiving numher of Bags o f Maize exported through Port Natal under 
Grade Certificate during nine fnotiths ended goth September^ 7909, /wwz Nataly 
Orange River Colony and Tt ansvaal Farms. 


Description, 

Produce of 
Natal. 

Produce of 
O.R.C. 

Produce of 
T ransvaal. 

Total. 

White Flat: 

Bags- 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Bags, 

Choice 

72,190 

6,611 

H4.839 

4,155 

82,956 

' F. A.Q. 

50,608 

59,746 

225,493 

Below Grade ... ... 


21 

„ " .'I I ■' 

32. . ' 

Total 

122,798 

121,471 

63,912 

308,181 

White Round: 





Choice 

— 

iOO 

— 

IOO 

F.A.Q. 

— 

36,201 

3,926 

• 40,127 

Below Grade ... ... 


101 


101 

' .. Total ■ • ... 

— 

36,402 

3,9^6 

'■40,328 

Yelloiv ' Flat : 

Choice 

1,293 

1 ■ 4,69s 

377 ■ 

200 

1,870 

F.A.Q. 

6,396 

1 1,348 . 

, 12 , 442 '. ,, 

Below Grade ... 

; ■ 1 

— 

i . ~ 


- Total 

5 , 99 ^ ! 

6,773 

00 

,0 

14,312. . 

Yellow Round : ' i 

Choice ■ .... • ...-i 

396 

17^696 

. 1,484 

1 9 -576 ■ 

: F.AQ. 

i 820 

■ 139,932 

3,659 

i ^ 49 Afi 

Below' Grade ... ... ; 

1 — 


— 


Total ' 

1,216 

i 157,628 

10,143 

168,987 

Ifixed : 

Choice 

i 

L904 

*,313 

4,074 

i 

7,291 

F.A.Q. ... 

I 64 

40,772 

443 

41,279 

Below Grade 

! . ■ — 

400 

3 

1 ' ^ 403 

Total 

CO 

00 

T 

4,520 

! 48,973 

GRAND TOTAL ... 

i 

i 3>.973 

364,759 

347049 

53^,781 
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Mata! Bee-Keepers' Association, 


MONTHLY NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


W. C. M 1 TCHELL 5 Hon. Secretary, Gedara. 


Good w'ork was done at tlie general meeting held at the Natal Oreaiiiery 
on Wednesday, October loth. The statement of aeeoimts, etc., reflected 
a membership of 51, witli a cash balance of over £ 6 . Tins, taking intO' 
ae 0 ‘ 3 iiiit the short time the Association has been started, was considered 
highly satisfactory. Eules were passed; the proposed show received con- 
siderable discussion, and also the highly important subject of foul brood 
legislation, whilst the equally important one of marketing honey also 
received, attention. These and other matters will be dealt with under 
their respective heads in these pages. It is hoped that printed copies 
of the rules ^yiIl be in the hands of all members shortly. These were 
drafted by the committee, presented to the general meeting, and duly 
passed. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

All members present at tlie meeting reported that their bees were- 
doing well. Let us hope that this is a good omen for the ensuing season. 

^ If: sif 

Miss Pullinger, of Malvern/ who is shortly leaving the Colony, is- 
disposing of her apiary. This is a good opportunity for securing some 
strong colonies at a reasonable price. 

* 

It is proposed to adopt an Association honey label. Mr. Fuller and 
the Secretary have been appointed as a suh-eomniittee to deal with the- 
matter, and they will he pleased to receive designs and suggestions from 
menibers wTio will be so good as to submit same. 

Ail South African bee-keepers will be pleased to hear that the lOt 
queens that were to have arrived for the Cape Government have been 
stopped. Mr. Attridge writes to say the importation has fallen through. 
The news only reaches me just in time for insertion in these notes, so 
I will be brief — and American— Brother bee-keepers sliake. 
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First A^inual Show. 

It has been arranged to hold a show sometime in either ilpril or 
June, tlie exact date to be announced later. It is hoped that erery mem- 
ber who can possibly stage an exhibit will do so. The following prize- 
list and regulations are published for the information of members, but 
it must be distinctly understood that the committee reserves the right 
to amend these in accordance with funds in hand or should any othei^ 
circumstances necessitate. All judging will be done on a scale of points 
fixed by the Association. Country exhibitors can have their exhibits 
staged for them hj the cominittee, and show stands will be protected 
with netting to protect the exhibits from damage. Any member wish- 
ing to dispose of his exhibit can have same sold by auction; the Associa- 
tion will attend to this, charging a commission of 10 per cent. 

Class 1. — Exhibit of hives and appliances, to occupy not more than 
30 square feet: 1st. 20s.: 2nd, 10s. 

Class 2. — Any Colonial-made appliance, other than* hives, price to 
be stated: 1st, 20s. ; 2nd, 10s. 

Class 3. — ^Beeswax, not less than 3 lb. : 1st, 10s. ; 2nd, os. ; 3rd, 
■2s. 6d. 

Class 4. — Foundation comb. Colonial-made, not less than 5 lb. : 1st, 
10s. ; 2nd, 5s. 

Class 5. — Comb honey, 12 section: 1st, 10s; 2nd, 5s.: 3rd, 2s. Gd. 

Class 6. — Comb honey, 3 shallow frames : 1st, 10s. ; 2nd, 5s. ; 3rd, 
■^2s. 6d. 

Class 7. — ^Liqnid honey, 12 one-pound bottles : 1st, 10s. ; 2nd, 5s,; 
■3rd, 2s. 6d. 

Class S. — Granulated honey, 12 pounds: 1st, 10s.; 2iid, 5s.; 3rd, 
•2s. 'Gd. 

Class 9. — Observatory hive, with bees: 1st, 15s. 

Class 10.— Exhibit of lioney, wax, etc., staged for efiect, to occupy 
a space of 3 feet by 3 feet: 1st, 15s.; 2nd, 10s.; 3rd, 5s, 

Class 11. — Educational exhibit. 

5 |; :!: * 


Eules and BYE-LAtVS. 

The following rules were passed at the meeting on the 13th: — • 

1. The Association shall be called the Xatal Bee-Keepers^ Associa- 

^ fion. 

2. The aims and objects of the Association shall be the encourage- 
ment, improvement arc! advancement of bee culture in and throughout 

Xatal; to educate, assist and brmg together bee-keepers and work for 
‘tiie humane and scientific treatment of the honey bee ; ’to supply the 
market with honey produced in XataL 
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3. A general meeting shall he called at least once annually for the 
-election of officers^ presentation of report and balance-sheet and the 
transaction of any other business. The meeting shall be held in Maritz- 
burg during Show Week. The Secretary shall give each member four- 
teen days’ notice of such meeting. 

4. The officers of the Association shall consist of a President^ Vice- 
PresidentS;, Auditor,, Secretary and Treasurer and sis other members of 
committee^ who shall have power to add to their number as foxincl 
necessary. At all committee meetings three shall form a quorum. Any 
member of committee absenting himself from three consecutive meetings 
shall, at the discretion of the committee, cease to be a member of same. 

5. The Secretary shall be authorised to call a meeting of committee 
whenever business shall require it. 

6. A special general meeting of members shall be called by the 
■Secretary whenever any five members of the Association shaH, by notice 
in writing stating the reason for tbeir request, require him to do so. 
The Secretary shall give fourteen days’ notice of such meeting, stating 
the object for which it is called. 

7. The cominitiee shall have pownr to make and amend bye-laws, 
provided always that such bye- laws be not in conflict with rules made at 
a general meeting. 

<S. The committee shall have power to refuse membership to the 
Association and to remove from the list of inembeTS the name of any 
person whose conduct, in their opinion, has been^ or is likely to bey 
injurious to the Association. Such poAver shall only be exercised by a 
three-fourths majority of the eoTumittee. 

9. The subscription to the Association shall be 2s. 6d. yearly, pay- 
able in advance, and shall become due on the first of June in each year. 
'This does not include delivery of the official organ of the Association. 

10. All official notices of the Association shall be published in the 
official organs of the Association. 

11. Every member shall be supplied with a copy of the rules and 
bye-laws, and any member not conforming thereto is liable to be dealt 
with under Eule 8 hereof. 

12. These rules and regulations of the Natal Bee-Keepers’ Assoeia- 
:tion may be altered^, added to or modified at any general meeting, the 
member or members wishing to propose such alteration to give at least 
seven days’ clear notice of same to the Secretary in writing. 

■ ■ . . . ■ Bye-Lam. 

iV) Association honey labels can be obtained from the contractors, 
'Ife'ers.*. .. .. ■'@' v. .. . per 100. 

(2) No member shall sell honey at a lower price than Is. per bottle 
for extracted and Is. per section for comb honey, weighing one pound 
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and 12 ozs. (minimum) Tespeetivelj. The above prices to be altered by 
the committee as found necesaarVi, of which notice will be given to*' 
members. 

(3) The official organs of the Association shall be the Nakd Agri- 
cultural Journal and tlie South African Poultry Journal, 

^ ^ ^ 

In explanation of Bye-law it should be stated that when a design 
for an Association label has been fixed tenders will be called for to supply 
these to members in lots of 100 and over. It is thus hoped to secure a 
label which with in addition to securing a more uniform package for 
the produce of members, be at the same time neat^ cheap and attraetive.- 

* :it 

Several requests have been received from members for information 
xegarcliiig the Isle of Wight bee disease. I hope to be able to publish 
a short digest in next issue of a description of the disease as furnished 
by the Journal of the British Board of Agriculture. 

^ j** ^ 

Owing *to lack of space I am also unable to furnish in this issue a' 
first prize essay on the subject of bees and bee-keeping written by Miss 
Isobel Kinsman^ of the Girls^ Government School, Ladysmith. This- 
essay was written subsequent to a lecture delivered on the subject: 
recently, and the writer is to be congratulated on her grasp of the sub- 
ject as reflected by her work. 


DISTRICT NOTES. 


Mr. J. W. Gavin reports bees in good shape, al- 
though no appreciable amount of nectar is so far being secured. Yellow 
and white pollen is being gathered from wmttle and wild fl.owers. 

Deepdale. — Mr. F. H. Harrington reports queens active^ but na 
swarms during September. ATectar being gleaned from bottle brush and 
fniit bloom. Yellow pollen from wild daisies. 

New Hamver. — ^Mr. W.. T. Hibbert reports hives full of bees and 
foundation in extracting frames being drawn out; no swarms to the end 
of September. Light' honey being gathered from wattle (?), syringe, 
and fruit bloom; whilst .yellow to greenish yellow pollen is being 
gathered from ehiek-weed and syringa. ’ Strong winds have adversely 
'affected file bees; ^ ■ 
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TpaatsfBrs^mffrn 


By Apis Mellifeea. 


A\1-ien any person imdertakes to do a thing that such an one has neither 
liad the good fortune to witiujss an experienced operator perform^ nor to 
read a description of just how it should he accomplished^ in fact/ been 
unable to gain any information whatever, I am under the impression 
that very soon little Imacks will be developed, and after further ex- 
perience perhaps abandoned for better ones, until the inclividnal has de- 
veloped a system whicli, in his or her opinion, is the best. Such was 
my position wlien T commenced bee-keeping, and the recollection of the 
many difficulties I then experienced has induced me to write a description 
of my method of transferring from wood and iron buildings. 

First we will collect our tools, etc., as if for a journey of, say, fifty 
miles, thus making it imperative to have the l)ees enclosed in a bee- 
iight box. 

Tools j — -Yell, smoker, jimmy, hammer, gloves, cold chisel, knife, 
screwdri\'er, scissors, sacks, punch, tennon saw, chisels, nailclaw. 

A box to enclose the bees can l)e made of two milk boxes; choose 
two good ones. hlake them into one by knocking the tops and bottoms 
off and then nail tlie two together with two battens on each side and two- 
on the ends, using nails sufficiently long to enable you to clinch them 
on the inside. Now make two frames on which you will nail perforated 
zinc. This can be made by cutting strips off the tops and bottoms^ 
clioosing the best, and not foTgetting to strengthen it with, at least two 
cross pieces. This frame can be made exactly the correct size by the 
inexperienced by nailing them (that is the strips) on to the box, and 
then nailing the zinc to tlie strips while in position. If you use 1 ineh 
nails, and cut the beads off, tliey can be slipped through the perforations 
and are easily removed after you have tacked the zinc on to the frame. 
This will give 3'ou a perfectly fitting removable frame with the zinc 
attached. The job is not complete until you have made the box ab- 
solutelv bee-pyoof. Y" on may also require a dozen pieces of deal, 1 inch 
by 1 inch and a foot long. Don’t try a single box, as you may be 
fortunate enough to secure a large swarm on a scorching hot day and 
suffocate the lot. A the last job of transferring I did, T 
secured six fine lots that almost filled the single boxes I was foolisli 
enough to take with me, and when I opened tliem tliere w’ere not enough 
live ones to make one colony! A loose piece of perforated zinc, about 
file same size as the ore you have had to cut for tlie box, and a few naiD 
of various sizes will about meet requirem3Tits. 

I will BOW describe as nearly as possible the conditions of the lots 
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referred to aljove. No. 1 \sas tlie side of the building; to reiiioTe tbo 
sheet of iron I should have had to remore ibe facia board, wbicb was 
about 6 iiiebes wide, \Yitb the guitering on it. To remove the guttering 
would jcqwiTo breaking the parts asunder that are always soldered to- 
getber: this I have never yet done ; I prefer to draw the screw with the 
Jimmy, large hammer and cold chisel. With a very little practice yon 
\Yill soon learn to get the points of the jimmy under the screw, hainnier- 
ing until the claw has caught firmly. Now place the cold chisel in the 
noiTiigation and you can hammer as much as }'ou like and do no damage' 
to the iron, wdiich is no’ suiall consideration. I iisnally remove tlie 
loYver and iiiiddle screws from the sheets of iron and then smoke a little 
■before carefully pulling it. out I pull it jast sufficient to enable me to 
insert the tube of mv smoker, and smoke gently to drive the bees off tliO 
oomb's. . 

I prefer wlieii purcliasing a smoker to remove the upper portion and 
have a cap about 2 inches deep "with a 4 iueli tube about 6 inches long 
soldered imar tlie top; a perfect cloud of smoke from the right kind of 
iiiel can be blown out. If the entrances to your hives are sufficiently 
deep it can inserted right into the hives under the bees, so that there 
is no chanee of the bees blowing it ont as fast as yon pnfi! it in. 

All the bees should be driven off the combs and made to cluster at 
The side of them; now gently draw ont the sheet of iron as far as possible 
and Iccep it open widi your screwdriver, if it is long enough, or failing 
iliis obtain a stick for the purpose. When removing the combs avoid 
’scattering tlie bees all over ibe ground or yon may accidentally tread 
mi the queen, in wdjich case ton may expect trouble. 

If only the facia board be present without the guttering, take one 
of the pieces of deal nientioaecq sharpen it at one end and drive it under 
tlie facia board niitil there is only about three inches of it projecting; 
lift it with a screwdriver and drive another under the first piece, and 
then another in the same way until the board is forced loose. This 
should be done fn two or tliree places to lift the whole hoard. If the 
'hoard runs the whole length- of the side of the house, cut it with your 
tenumi saw. In this case it is necessary to remove only the screws so 
that you can take the iron off. 

The six colonies Yyere all in ihe one lionse, one on one side, three at 
the hack, one on the other side and one in front. The iron and combs 
T removed from all before attempting to secure the bees, wdiich, in the 
meantime, are allowed to cluster nicely, which is a great factor in 
•enabling you to secure them with; ease. 

The one or t^vo ai tides I have reM on transferring advocate remov- 
ing the screws with a screwdriver to avoid making any noise, and then 
obtain the bees and combs at one operation. I do not practice this plan 
Jor many reasons. The first is that all the screws hut the last one, or 
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:-perliaps only one^ are removed with ease;, but that oiie^ if yon persist in. 
/the screwdriver method^ will drive you fair crazy, and even tlieii woirt 
budge. This happened every time with me, and now I never use tlio 
"ScrevvTlriver at all; start right off with the Jimmy is now niy method. 
Tlie noise made while hammering drives the bees off to one side, making 
■it a certainty that the queen is olf tlie combs, whicli prevents rier getting* 

. accidentally trodden on, as mentioned. That is the second reason, and 
a very important one in my estimation. 

In cutting the combs I wear gloves and can then let' them fall fiat 
on the palms of nii’ hands. In so.me eases where there are so many 
‘Colonies in one building they will start robbing, in which case a canvas 
veil and a sting-proof suit v.dll he absolutely necessary tcf get the Jod> 
'Oyer as quickly as possible, as they sting like demons wliem once tliey 
liai'e commenced robbi,ng, and are not 'likel}^ to quit until tl'iey Imvo 
cleaned all the honey up. 

xlfter liaving removed all the combs I return to tlie lot coiiinieiiced 
with, which slioiild be found nicely clustered around the queen. Get 
the loose piece of perforated zinc which is to be juislicul under the cluster, 
put the left-hand glove on, and obtain something which will enable vajii 
■to drop the whole cluster into the zinc beneath. See that you liave tlie 
zinc ill such a position that no bees will drop over the edges of it. It 
is advisable to have someone to hold one of your boxes in such a position 
■that after quickly wilhdrawhng the zinc and bees you can shake them 
inside. They should be shaken with a sudden Jerking back of the zinc 
that will shake practically all of the bees off, so that should they be in- 
-clined to take wing the zini can be placed over the box until they com- 
mence crawling, after which yeu may safely remove it. The bees should 
not be dropped into the zinc untiT you are safe that you will secure 
almost all of them. To a great extent your success in transferring bees 
will depend on your being certain that yon will secure the queen in the 
vfirst lot of clustering bees you cut into the zinc, for after that they are 
agpin scattered. From the time I commence operations I search for the 
•queen; should -a few bees happen to fall I look amongst them to aseer- 
“■tain that the queen has not fallen; every comb that is cut is carefully 
.♦examined ill case the queen should be found on it. It is ahsolufelv iia- 
'perative that ^Tler Majesty’^ le found, and not until this is accomplished 
can you consider the Job complete. Having shaken the bees into the box 
(presuming I have the greater portion), T flatten the zinc over the top 
and leave my assistant to care for them, whilst 1 seaifei among the few 
'that are left to satisfy myself that the queen is not there. I then return 
,to the box with a knife, run it along the sides dropping a few at a time 
and search until I have secured and clipped her, *when they are left for 
the scattered ones to cluster around , her. The box should be stood on 
lits side' whilst, this is talring " place. ■ ■ . 
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This lot was coiiinienced at about 6 o’clock one Friday mornings and; 
ij\* 1 o'clock on Saturday evoiything was replaced with the boxes so full 
of I:»ces that failure in transporting resulted. 

With the above metliod^ and this niotto^ ‘‘Search for the queen^” I 
sold 0111 meet with failure. 

I do not trouble with ilie combs, as they are generally more bothei*- 
than they are wcrtli, but when I did I invariably gave them to an estab- 
lished colony to clean up, and not to the lot transferred, taking combs- 
from the established eolony for the new lot. 

{To he continued,) 


Division of AgHcuiture and Forest rym 


EEPORT FOR SEPTEMBER, 1909. 


At the Central Experiment Farm work has been considerably handi- 
capped through the lack of transport animals. Twenty mules were re- 
ceived on the ITth of tlie month, of which ten were unbroken. Tlieso’ 
ni'c now lieing carefully handled in preparation of general field work 
with heavy impleinents. A wood and iron stable has been built for their* 
aecoinmodation. 

The sheep, of which mention was made in tlie report for last month,, 
have arrived, and shearing has commenced. 


WlhTKEL SPRUIT EXPEEIMENT FAEM. 

Staff and students at this station are all engaged cutting and truck- 
ing sugar cane, about 30 tons per day being delivered to the Illovo Mill. 

That portion of the Fann abutting on the railway line is l)eing’ 
planted wi til ornamental forest trees, two acres of Plmis canarmisis lie- 
,-ing already, planted. 

Three hundred citrus trees have been planted. 

WEEXEX EXPERIMENT STATION. 

The harvesting of cereal crops is now comnieiieing at this station. 
Four varielies of early barley have been cut. From appearance the* 
Smyrna variety promises well, but detailed results can only be published: 

; Hvhen all varieties have been threshed. The results of wheat trials at 
. tins station promise, from tlie general appearance of the standing crop,. 
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ito bear out those obtained previoiislv^ Standard Fife^ MeBenieii and 
Federation varieties all looking well. 

Ground nuts and beans have been planted between lines of oreiiari! 
trees. Eight new varieties of grape liave been added io tlie vineyard 
-and a plot of cantaloupe melons also planted. 

CHIEF FOllEST OFFICEE'S REFCirr. 

For me month of August the Chief Forest Officer reports: — 

During the tour of inspection in tliO Ingeli distiict of Alfred Coimty 
at the latter end of the moiuii^ I realised very fordbly the iiiiiiiense dis- 
location of luisli and farm transport caused by the regiihitioiis resiiltiiig 
from the East Coast Eever outbreak below Harding. All sawing and sale 
of every kind of forest produce is al>solutely stopped, wliile the fanners 
—to whom we naturally look for road equipment — cannot get their own 
stuff to niarkeC and some of lliem aie in consequenee pressed for ready 
cash. Bales for hired tran.sport, are prohibitive;, and if there is any 
•demand for railway sleepers fro.m the Ingeli forests — which are full of 
suitable material — the tenders would have to be subject to delivery at the 
bush. At ^ATgomi a sawyer Jias received an order from the X.G.R. De- 
partment for a sample lot of 150 waterbconi sleepers at 4s. delivered in 
Aryheid. Certainly there can be no comparison l^etweeii the roads — 
the road from Zuurbeig through Harding being in post;;art ortlec. \y'iu\e 
the Yryheid-’JSTgomi read v^ill cease to be even a track if not attended 
"to — and it remains to be seen if railway sleepers can be delivered at 
A^ryheid from ’XTgomi at a profit at 4s. The sample lot will be cut in a 
p)p:ivately-owned portioi^^^ vhe ’FTgomi Forest^ and I suggest that lemon- 
wood samples be also called for. In all eases the -N.G.R. should be 
particular that no sap-wood is paid for. 

Foresters Purseiy Cliilvers and Fernando have ]>Gen engaged on the 
■completion of the markings of their cutting-sections. The last-named 
has been authorised to ring the eiimberers or old-barks that cannot repay 
the cost of felling, but the canopy of which prevents regeneration. Xinety 
trees are so treated in A section, Xalingena. The Forester reports that 
as they are of great giith the ring-cuts could not be carried into the sap- 
wood without unnecessary expense, but the cambium has been well cut 
through and he expected to find the trees dead in a few moiitlis. 

Forester Chilvers suggests that we should demonstrate department- 
ally the value of equines in bush-work; and perhaps it wmiild be good 
business, if the supply of sleepers required by the railway is large enough, 
to take on, the contract,, provide ■equipment ,and employ sawyers by sub- 
contracts. C Such a course would not only improve the Zuurberg Forest 
by the removal of lemonwoods and give employment at a profit to many 
men, but would be an object lesson to those who are now afraid to make 
the change from oxen to equines in bush-work. 
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Forester Gryspeert I'eports that a local chief had over ^00 men: 
ciittiiig tiiiibe:r in tlie Mangiizi Forest at Maputa for nearly three months,, 
doing iimiiense damage^ just to build u barricade round his kraal. The 
Forester thinks lhat rubber, now 6s. 9d. tlie pound, will rise to 9s., and' 
•statos that tons of it could be collected in his district. Climate is, how- 
ever, a great factor in this problem, and transport another: a railway 
would make realisation of this wealth possible perhaps. Forester Leigh,, 
of Entuineni, has issued permits to cut 80 bundles of wattles and asks 
for instmclioiis. I can only teil him that, in the anomalous state of 
things ill Zuliilaiid, FTatives are allow- ed the free run of :f crest reserves as 
well as their own reseives, and that he can only refuse permits when the' 
Corest produce is required for sale. 

Forester Purser has been otfsetting the Ingeiahantwaiia. Forester 
Fernando ha.s beaconed tlie new boundaries of the Emkazeni and repaired 
the W'liole length of the side. Forester Foster hopes to have tlie ^ISTgomi' 
nursery in complete order this month, but complains that he cannot get 
any of tlie iiiiinerous squatters own' ng arrears of rent to work. I^either 
will tliey pay their rent. T should like to take a very short w^ay wntli 
them to prevent turning the forest into a criminal wmrren, A ease 
now proceeding at Viyheid — tiie murder of a wmman by a gang of these' 
idlers — slioiild throw’ some doubt over the system of rent-collection at 
pi'e-ent prevailing at 'Ngofiii, and endorse the recommendation of the 
•Magistrate, uSTgotshe, to proceed at kw’ in the ordinary course for tha 
recovery of arreai’S, with costs of any law'ver employed. 

Forester Purser is engaged cn a ease of poaching in the Gala Forest,. 
I'.ear Bulwer, in vvliii.'li many Natives are concerned. Forester Foster 
mentions liaving come across in the ^Ngorrii an animal he believes to be* 
a honey-bear. It wvas about cigh.ty yards away and looked like a brown 
lear, a little larger than a pointer dog. 

. E. R. SAWEE, 

Director, Division of Agri cult arc and Forestry. 

Central Experiment Farm, Gedara, 

SOtli October, 1909. 


TJnless you push yourself forward others wdll pusli you back. If yoir 
never try to do more than you have always done, you w;ill never know 
;how much you can do. Success wdll only smile on him who proves him- 
self brave. 
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The Position of East Co^st Fever. 


LIST OP OUTBEEAKS DUELS^G SEPTEMBEE-OGTOBEE. 


The Chief of the Veterinary Division (Mr. W. M. Power) fnrnislies the 
;fbllowing list of outbreaks of East Coast Fever that have occurred dur- 
ing the period 21st September to 20th October: — 

Dimdee District. — Outbreak on the farms ^Vhtswold/'’’ east of main 
line and north of Dundee — ^Vryheid, ^'Kiip Eots/^ east of main line, and 
‘^Boseh Hoek/' west of main line. 

Umvoti County:^ — Outbreak on the farms ‘"Suininerford."' siil)- 
division of ^^Groet PeiP' and "‘WelgeVonden/^ ^‘llare^s Manor/’’ and 
^^Sunimervilie^” sub-division of “Eeit Vlei” and ^‘Graigieburn.” 

Klip River District.‘ — Outbreaks on the farms ^^Springvale/’ sub- 
division of ^^Sehaaplaats/’ wust of main line of railway^ ^"Eiaiidslaagte/'’ 
west of main line, and ^‘^Eeuit Kuil,” east of main line. 

Utrecht Dictrict. — Outbreak on the farm ^SSportlespruit.’’ 

Krantzhop District. — Outbreaks on tlie farms '"Doornhoek/’ “Scots- 
dale/’ ^^Ingela View/” ^^Broeders Hoek/’ ‘^"Mist/’ ^‘Vittekrors/’ and 
*^TJngeg!und/v sub-division of ^^Doorn Hoek.” 

\Lioffs River District. — Outbreaks on the farms 'Good Hope/’ sub- 
<lit(ision of "Oatlands/" east of line, and "Ashley/’ west "of main line. 

New Hanover District.^ — Outbreaks on the farms "Fountainshill/’ 
uiib-division of "Klein Hoodsberg/’ "Welverdient/’ "One House/’ sub- 
division of "Porbesdale/’ "Ashcndon,” "Kniisfontein/’ "Moliissima/’' 
isnb-clivision of "Daltcn/’ Inanda Location, and '^lambletye,” sub- 
division of York Settlement. 

Qamperdown District. — Outbreaks on the farms "Spitzkop/’ and 
"Melbourne/’ sub-division of "Yalkop.” 

Upper Umhomanzi District.— Onthroiiks on the farms "Ho*peweli/’ 
and "Alton/’ sub-division of "Lilliefontein.” 

Umyeni District.— Outhre^k:i on the farms "IV'attle Grove/’ "Eers- 
dale/’ "Claridge,” "Dennyvale,” i'Faulklands/’ and amongst Sir Henry 
Bale's cattle at Hilton Road. 

Alfred Division.— Outbreak on the farm "Enquabeni.” 

Vo record is kept of outbreaks in the following Magisterial 
iDivisions: — The whole of the Province of Zululand, the whole of Vic- 
toria County, Hmsinga, Vryheid, Hgotshe, Eabanango, and Paulpieters- 
burg. 
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Fai*m anti Garden Notes for Novemker. 


By Geo. Carter, F.E.H.S. 


THE MEALIE MONTH. 

It is very little use talking about anything other than mealies this 
niontli, and even throughout the most of next months in the midlands. 
’All energies are directed towards getting as large an area as possil:)le of 
this one staple crop iii^, and rightly so. One M^onders for a moment wliat 
can be said about the crop, whiclg surely^ every Natal farmer should 
know all about; but tlie loss is only momentary;, for tliere is one out- 
^standing item of failure^ the reason for which cannot be pushed home 
too often. While I believe that a good many of our growers have reached 
very near perfection in this cyop., the fact remains that the standard of 
the Colony as a whole is not yet a high one and that miicli improvement 
is possible this year. 

I believe that one of the chief reasons for the eminent success of 
certain growers is the careful selection of seed, and inversely, that one 
of the chief causes of the low general grade is the want of selection. 
'This is an oft>told tale, but the tale is generally told at the wrong time 
of the year, and forgotten when the planting time comes roniid. It 
needs to be pressed home noiv, at planting time. If- we are to think of. 
increasing our export trade the objective of quantity must have added to 
it the objective of quaUt§—we must liave eleay definite types — there 
must be no such thing marketed as a mixed crop, in either colour or 
variety. This mixing of colours and varieties is not confined to Natal 
only. I have handled a good many samples of grain from tlie Harri- 
smith district this season, and in almost every case this was the one out- 
standing fault. As many of the Harrismith farmers are readers of tins 
'Journal, perhaps I may say in passing that unless the point of seed 
selection is attended to by them at once their produce will soon be uii- 
anarketable. And this remark applies to the oais groAvn in the same 
district also, the seed of Avhich is now one of the most inipiire lots which 
1 have seen in South Africa. Growers should remember that even a 3 
per cent, impurity in the seed will have a very serious effect on the grain 
crop resuiting, and every effort should he made to avoid planting such. 

It may be that some of our readers have very little knowledge of 
the points to be considered in seed selection. Unfortunately this is not 
the time of the year xvhen this Avork should be done, as the first part 
should take place in the ripe^ standing crops. It is not enough that the 
grain offered should be large. It should he from a strong, healthy plant, 
^ Avell-filled and shapely cob, and one quite pure and true to its variety. 
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The largest grain often occurs on a half-fiiied cob, and tbe ‘'eob-faiilts’'^ 
tnay be easily transmitted to the resulting crop. I will never forget one 
of our prize-winners telling me that ne would not plant the send witli 
which he had taken first prize — he preferred to sell them, the reason 
being that a large proportion w^ere from faulty cobs. Tliis liears out a 
contention which I have made for some years, that the executive of ail 
oiir agricultural shews should prohibit ah. exhibition of mealies which 
are shelled and have them all on the cob. There should be no such 
thing shown as a “sack'^ of shelled mealies, which anyone with time and 
labour can ''Take” for the purpose. Each exhibit should be a definite 
number of ‘‘^eobs,” so that the primary points of a good iiieaiie, length 
of cob, fulness of tip and butt, shape- of grain, and proportion of grain 
to cob, may be decided in that form. 

Now, how does this af!:eet seed selection at this period? Eaeii 
’farmer, if he has beexi wise, will have his cohs sc* lee ted for the above 
mentioned points, ready pifited for shelling and plantiiig now. And if 
there is a stack of unshellecl mealies still to choose from the selection of 
' cobs may be made on such lines yet — with, however, tlie one disability 
that the one wlio selects now knows not what maimer of plant the cob 
was grown on. I believe that there tvill conic a time when all seed 
mealies will he exchanged and sold on tlie cot), for in this forin only can 
the purchaser be sure of the qiialhy and purity of the seed. 

To sum up these rather rambling remarks, I want to say : ‘‘Let every 
farmer look out his seed at once, and if it is not a good and pure type, 
.and from good plants and cobs, /aei it to the horses and get someiMmg 
letter f' This may cost a few shillings in seed, but w^hen one considers 
that the whole cost of seeding an acre of ground with mealies is only 
from one to two shillings, with the best of seed procurable, and that 
any little extra cost cannot be more than tbreepenee per acre (while a 
choice of seed may, and probably will, mean an increase of many sliilling 
on the crop value on each acre), then the point of economy in seed is 
not, worth considering. The only other point to remember is to make 
sure the germination of ihe seed is right before sowing. I have nothing 
ito say about varieties. Each farmer lias his own fad on this point, or 
has proven by his owm, or local, experience which kind will suit the soil 
best. One cannot recommend any one kind for the whole of Natal, and 
there are many first-class varieties to choose from now. Only let it be a 
standard sort, and not some miserable hybrid, without fixed 
■ istics, of which there are far too many marketed in Natal. 

VEGETABLE GABDEN. 

The chief crops to be attended to this month are Gaulifiower and 
Celery. Both these are the better for a touch of cold weather before 
- they are used, hence the seed should not be sown before November. As 
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soon as tiie nights get cold a crispness and iiavour is added to them 
which eoines in no other way. 

Cauliflower. 

The only thing to be done this month is to sow the seed and make ■ 
sure of getting perfect plants, remembering that a perfect seedling is - 
half the battle with this crop. As iSToveniber is not a good month for 
seedling raising in the open, yon must get the standard seed bed prin- 
ciple to work, as mentioned in an earlier article. That is, after the 
leTelliiig and firming the soil, sow the seed on the surface and cover with 
half an inch of sifted old manure only. Sow thinly, for practically every 
^eed will get through by this method. Then,, when the seedlings have 
four leaves each, thin out so that each plant has cpiite three, inches each 
way in which to develop. This spacing will give ideal plants for moving 
into the permanent lines, with a trowel and a ball of soil, next month. 
All that is troublesome, kit yon will not regret the trouble when yon see • 
the perfect ^keads^^ produced next May. The variety for this month’s 
sowing ivS ‘^^Veitelfis Autumn Giant,” sometimes catalogued as '^Ttalian 
Giant.” The early varieties are left until January. We have several 
times sealed the “Autumn Giant” at 25 fbs. each, and not one of the new 
varieties of recent years has beaten it. Seed germinates in seven days. 

Celery. 

Here again make a point of getting good, sturdy plants— but the - 
method, for home use, is quite different. Celery is difficult to germinate ' 
in the open at any time during summer, the young seedlings being so 
easily burned off when scarcely above the groimcl. For home use only ^ 
•50 to 200 good plants will be required, and these are best raised in a 
fiat box of a handy size for ca.rrying into the shade when necessary. The 
seed is fine, and should only be just eovlered slightly with sifted old 
^laniire. In about fourteen da,ys the seedlings should be up, and in a 
month or five weeks they shcaild be pricked off into other boxes spacing 
three inches apart each way. Some growers put them into the pet: 
manent trenches direct from the second box ; others give them still 
.another “shift” into the open garden first. • Let there be no check for * 
want of water at any time. More about the trenching next month. 

Kohl Eabi. 

In the midlands and the coast belt there is great difficulty in 
getting turnips to ^ffiulb” during the summer months. A very good ' 
substitute for these will be found in Kohl Eabi, whieli will “bulb” and 
•grow perfectly all the year round. The quality is not equal to a turnip, . 
perhaps, yet when turnips are unprocurable Kahl Babi is an excellent 
substitute. Wlien ^ fully grown, the “bulb,” or rather swollen stem - 
(which is the edible part) attains to the size of a swede, but for house- 
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hold use it should be used when little bigger than a tennis bail. After- 
that size there is a tendency to stringinesSj particularly if watering haS''- 
not been regularly attended to. The culture is exactly tiie same as foi 
cabbage, except tliat the plants in the crop lines may be rrpaced a foot 
apart. The “purple^'' variety is the best. 

FLOWERS, 

The last sowing of Asters, Salpiglossis, DelphiniurnSj, Snapdragons, 
Swan River Daisy and a few common annuals for aiitunm blooming 
siioiild be made now, so that we may be free next month and January to 
consider those wliioli will he classed as winter blooniers. This inontii 
also or!e must make plans for some items required to bloom next spring, 
these being eithei’ perennials or biennials, which do not bloom until the 
second season after sowing tlie seeds. A good niany c»f our ])est 
perennials are best treated as annuals after all: for after once blooming 
well they will never again possess the same vigour and form, althougk 
they may grow on and throw flowers for several years. Columbines, of- 
whieh the spurred singles are the most beautiful, Pentstemoiis and the. 
closely allied Ghelone, Foxgloves, Holly hrjck-, Leiicantheinums (Ox Eye 
Dais}') and Sweet Williams, all these, and 'oijme others, need sowing at 
some time betweeji the end of October and the end of January, if 
would have good plants to bloom next spring. In the colder districts at, 
oncey in the midlands a little later if you vush. The only reason for 
delay is that the plants will occupy the ground a month or two longer 
than is actually necessary. I mention these perennials and biennials 
because it is easy to forget them at the right season for sowing. It isr 
not everyone who is in the habit of looking a year ahead in gardening,, 
yet we must do thisAvith this class. And I know the disappointment o£‘ 
remembering an important flower whe?i far too late to sow it. 


He who tears clown without building better is a destructionist in- 
stead of a constructionist. 


We learn from the Standard of Empire oi the 24th _Septeinber that 
a complete plant for the preparation of wmttle bark in the disintegrated 
^form in which it is used for the purpose of industry and commerce has^ 
been installed at the Government experimental station at Waeronga. 
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Science and the Farmer, 


NOTES OF INTEREST BY FARMING EXPERTS. 


The milk cf a mixed lierd^ well fed^ should yield 1 ft), of butter per 2? 
to 2S fts. of milk ou the average of the year; where the separator is used, 
and skilled hands employed^ a high-class Jersey or Gueinsey herd may 
yield 1 Ih. of butter per 20 fts. of milk^ or even James Long and 

■J, 0. Morton Dairy^'). 


one of us would ever drecun of getting the best results in output 
from a half fed man oi animals, and plant life is practically the same. It 
always pays in tlie long run to stop economy when it means starvation of 
either man, aiiinial^ or plant. But the food given must be proper food,, 
and the proper plant focd nec'essary will depend upon the crop required 
and tl.ie nature of tlie soil employed, and this can only be determined by 
individual experiment. — J. IL Davidson 


lERIGAnOX AXn CULTITATIOX. 

The success of irrigation cannot he made complete wiTlioiit ciiltiva- 
iioHj and it is a fault too eominonly observed among irrigators that tliey 
are inclined to depend too much upon inugation and not nearly enough 
upc^miltivatioii. The retention of the moisture when once supplied 
Jiwtlie soil hy means of irrigation may be largely controlled by keeping 
the topsoil when pulverised so as to break up the capillary tubers. The 
more recent scientists all agree that the soil is full of small tubers, 
through wdiich the moisture from below finds its way to the surface and 
escapes. If these tubes can be closed the water vill not evaporate so 
readily. This is done by loosening the topsoil^ not by stirring it to such 
a depth as to injure the root- of the niant, but in a manner so as to break 
the tops of the tubes and throw a covering of loose soil over the ground, 
and at the same time destroy the robber weeds which not only use the 
moisture hut take aw'-ay plant food as well. This loose soil is a mulch — n 
l^lanket which prevents loss of moisture and protects against the direct 
rays of the sun. Thefe are, of course, certain kinds of cereal crops, 
euch as wheat and oats, which by ordinary planting do not admit of 
< 5 ultivation, and these, from necessity, naturally require a larger quan- 
tity of mater than do the cultivated vw hoed crops .— Wilcox 
'■■'^{^Mrrigation Farming'-). 
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Sprouting Potatoes. 

Lavallee and many others have found that sprouting potatoes in 
a weil-liglited room increases the yield and earliness,, and produces a 
more vigorous growtli of vines and a larger starch content in the tubers. 
One explanation offered for tlie increase in yield is that the short, thicks 
stem developed under the abo\'e conditions bears many scales or leaves for- 
its height, and it is from the axils of these scales, the place where the 
scale joins the stem, tliat the tuber -bearing branches are produced. The 
more scales produced, the more opportunity for the development of 
tubers. If the tubers start giowtk in the dark, either indoors or below 
ground, the scales are formed at longer intervals, and tliere are eor- 
respondinglv fewer places for the nrodnction of tuber-bearing branches. 
Also, in the latter case, the leaf -bearing branches produced above ground 
a.i’c weaker. The system is ccnsidered essential in the Island of Jersey 
and the early potato-growing districts of the United Kingdom, and is 
practical to a small extent for the second crop in the Southern States.' — ■ 
Saviuel Fraser {^^Tlie Potato"*), 

Soil Air. 

A proper circulation of air in the soil is just as important as any 
Other factor ot‘ plant growili. Xearly half of the volume of ordinary 
soils is occupied by air spaces. ITie air spaces in tlie soil wind in and 
out between the soil particles, just as they do in a pile of larger stones. 

If the layer of w^ater on the surface of the soil grains becomes so thick 
as to stop the air passages here and there the soil is then too wet for most" 
crops and needs drainage. Plants have no special bTeathing.^0Tgans, 
the oxygen required in their breathing finding entrance all over tha^ur- 
face of the plant. Plant roots must therefore be supplied with air, ^ 
hence the soil must he porous enough to permit of free eireulation ofX 
air, A good supply of humus and proper tillage will accomplish this-- 
result in clay soils. Sandy fioils are usually too porous, needing Imnius 
to help them retain water. xAnother reason wliy air must circulate 
freely in the soil is that large quantities of oxygen are required to insure 
proper deeay of organic matter to supply plant food. iVlso, carbonic 
acid gas is produced by the decay of organic matter, and this must escape- 
■easily to make room for the atmospheric oxygen needed in the soil. The- 
movement of air in the soil is frequently shown by tbe bubbles which 
appear at the surface of soil just after a hard rain, bis the water soaks 
into the soil it drives the air out, and bubbles may be seen at the surface- 
if Welter enough is present to form them. One of the most , important 
objects of ploaghing is to loosen the soil and mix fresh air vrith ii — 
W. J, Spillman, Agriculturist, in Oharge of Farm Mamgenunt Investi- 
gations, Bureau of Plant Industry. 
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Irrigating Potatoes. 

The most commoii ipistake in the irrigation of potatoes is to turn in 
a large head in each furrow, permit it to flow repidly to the bottoni (n 
the roves, and then shut it off. This .way of' applying the- water, wets only 
ti^e surface hp’er, and if it is not followed up immediately by culti\ntii)ii 
a couple of days’’ suiisliine will rob the soil of most of the water wliieh 
has been applied and seal over tlio surface with a hard crust. In this 
condition the crops soon begin to suffer, and the unskilled farmer fancies 
-that the only remedy lies in applying more water. A better plan is io 
turn a small amount of water into a deep furrow and permit it to juii 
without stopping for hours or even for half a clay. In this way tlie to]) 
layer is not saturated, the soil around the roots and beneath them re- 
ceives a larger supply, and the surface may be cultivated shortly after 
each irrigation, so as to check evaporation and retain the moisture in the 
soil for the henetlt of the crop. — Prof. Milton ViliUney, Chief U.S. 
Bureau of Soils. 


IkllTOvING TI£E COW. 

The first bacteria enter during the time of milking and are natur- 
ally from the cow and her surroundings. The manipulation of tlie 
udcler w’orks off hair, particles of skin, and in many instances particles of 
manure that adhere tf' the Iiair and ndder. All of tliis material finds 
its way into the milk pail xnd carries with it great nuiiihers of bacteria. 
Tiie wai*m temperature and ihe presence of a congenial food supply that 
is in Just the right physical condition cause these bacteria to inultiplv 
very rapidly, and unless something is done to check their growdh souring 
or other evidence of decomposition will take place in a few hours. The 
rapidity with which these changes occur wiir depend almost entirely upon 
"tlie temperature at which the milk is allownd to stand and the number of 
diactena that find entrance tout. These facts are constantly in the mind 
of the careful dairymian. He knows that the first step is that of pre- 
vention. The work of milAing should be performed in such a way that 
'few bacteria will find their w^ay into the milk. The milk should he 
cooled quickly and thoronghly immediatdy after it is drawn, in order 
To cheek the growth of tho.s3 bacteria that will, under the best conditions, 
’dnd their Avay into it— Bdwin H. Weister, M.S., Chief of Dairy 
jywision, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Genius begins great works; labour alone finishes them. 
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AYHAT OTHERS ARE TH3XKTXG AXD DOIXG. 


An article in OoUivatore ivfers to the value of grape-vine pruning- as 
forage. Tt is stated that such ■waste twigs possess 55 to 60 per cenr. 
as much nutritive matier as meadow hay It is recommended that ihev 
be ground up and fed in moderate quantities. 


The following mixture is recommended by C. H. Sliipston in n 
recent issue of the Mari'- Lane Express Agriciilfnral Journal^ far tlie 
manuring of cabbages where farmyard manure is not available, aiil. a^ 
is stated^ will give excellent results: — 6 cwt. per acre of pure dissolved 
bones; 1 cwt. sulphate of^ ammonia; 1 cwt. muriate of potash for 4 i wt. 
of kainit). Top dressing when the cabbages are half grown with 1 cwt. 
per acre of nitrate of soda or nitrate of lime. 


In a paper on In-breeding, Hendelism, and the Elucidation of LiV^ 
‘Stock History, read ai the iJubJin meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement ot Science, Mr. J. Wilson emphasises the advantage 
of in-breeding, and cites the deer as an example in nature. ^^The 
strongest male retains command of a flock until he is ousted by some 
other animal, who is in all probability a younger brother or a son of the 
previous master male.^^ The various theories of the origiii of the Dexter 
breed of cattle are reviewed and disCatded. ^fMendelism shows clearly 
that the Dexter is a hybrid breed, the original races being a slender black 
race and a stout red one like the Devon breed of cattle. ..... 
Mendelism is evidently going to be of great service to the historian of 
'live stoek.^^ 


ImfliSBmae of Soil in Horse-Breeding ^ 

A recent issue of the Live Stock Journal contains a useful article 
under the above heading. As the writer points out, there is no point 
which is of more vital importance to success in the breeding of horses 
than that the land on which they ^are-bred and reared should be of a 
suitable character for the purpose. This, in fact, constitutes the chief 
fundamental requirement in horse-breading, as all experienced breeders 
will agree. For instance, lealiy heavy and massive Shire horses can he 
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raised only on licli and fertile land of a heaYV eliaracter wliere tlie graz- ■ 
ing is. of the best, as well as very abundant. In the case of the light 
breeds of horses, also, richness of soil tends towards massiveness of shape, 
just the same as it does in the case of cart horses. But the require- 
ments of this class of horse as regards suitability of soil are, of course, of 
a different nature to wliat they are , in the ease of the . heav}- Shire. They 
represent an altogether different typo of horse, in which the develop- 
ment of mere weight of body is not ffie principal desideratiiin. The 
biggest and most powerful light horses can. be bred on soil wliieli would 
not be suitable or good enough in point of richness for producing really 
weighty and first-rate Shire horse-stock. 


In no other direction does the nature of the soil exert a greater 
degree of influence u|}on the horse-stock bred on it than it does in regard 
to the size and quality of the bone, and also the quality of tlie structure 
intimately connected with the bone— namely, tendons, sinews and liga- 
ments. Tlie principal ingredients which go to build up the bones are* 
lime and phosphates : hence, where the soil is defieient in these important 
constituents, the feed it produces does not contain a sufficient amount of 
hone-forming material to assure a full development of the hones in young 
horses, and under these unfavourable conditions they naturally remain 
light-boned and weedy. It is impossible to breed big-boned horse-stock 
on such unsuitable land. Of tlie various kinds of soils, no other is so 
favourable to the development of big bone — and that of the very best 
c,|Ualitv — a good limestone soil. Tin's is admittedly the most suitable 
for the breeding of good horses, and especially of light horse-stock of a 
tongdi and Iiard-wearing sort. The stoutest and best horses are bred oxi: 
land of the limestone formation. 


Effect nf S&liible Smits on Growth of Sugor Gonem- 

In a recent issue of the West Indian Bulletin^ the author, J. B, 
Harrison, discusses, on the basis of experiments extending over a niini- 
iber of years, the effects of long-continued applications of sulphate of 
ammonia and nitrate of soda on the ■productiveness of the soil, the effects 
of cultivation and of manures on the composition of the soil waters of the 
sugar cane fields, the relation between temporary and permanent 
alkalinit}" of soil waters, the proportion of nitrogen in tropical soil 
waters, and the coneentrfition of the subsoil water. 


The general reaction of the fertile heavy clay soils of British CTuiana 
is slightly alkaline, and a decided and comparatively rapid increase of the 
' ’ alkaline salts in the soils under experiment was observed. This concen- 
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tratio'ii of salts e5;€‘rts a decidedly injurious effect' on tlie pliysieal pro- 
perties of tlie soil and on the growth of cane, but promotes the activity 
of nitrifying organisms. "'"'The alkalinity of the soil maV' explain v'iiy 
sulphate of ammonia gives better results than nitrate of soda when ap- 
plied in large ariiouiits.''’ The remedies suggested by tlie aiitliorT experi- 
ments are deep drainage and tlie application of gypsum, caleiiiin phos- 
piiates. and other neiitralisiog materials. 

OmmpiBsitmm mf the Aii* of Cmitiwoted SoMSm 

X series of investigations on the conditions wliieh influence the com- 
position of tlie soil air is reported by E. Low, in a recent issue of 
Beiimge ziir KeuniRls der ziisam)verisizurg der ini Aclierhoden hefind- 
JichcN Luff Dlss. Bo^focl\ fi'om whieh tlie foiiowing eonciusions are 
drawn. The soil air is richest in carbon dioxide in siiinmer and poorest in 
winter, the amount ■ apparently '^’arying vvfltli the temperature and the 
conseijiient intensity of the decomposition of the organic matter and the 
formation of carbon dioxide. * The air of sandy soiis contains the least 
carlioii dioxide, that of moor soils the most, the air of loam soils being 
inrerroediate in tins respect. Tlie earljon dioxide content varies with the 
Inimus eoiireriT as well as witli tlie physical properties of the different 
soils. It is smallest at the surface and increases with the depth, the 
dirfe^eiK'es in this respect being greatest in case of moor soiis and least 
in sandy soils. The oxt’gen content stands in definite relation to the 
content of carbon dioxide^ that iSj the richer the soil air in carbon dioxide 
the poorer it is in oxygen, this being clearly due to the fact that the. 
carbon dioxide results from the oxidation of humus. 

Plant root respiration has a marked effect upon the carbon dioxide 
eoiiteiit of the soil air. The air of soils bearing plants is decidedly 
richer in carbon dioxide than that of bare soils, and the carbon dioxide 
content is greater in the vicinity of the plant roots than below them. 
The carbon dioxide content increases with the growth of the plants and 
with tlie ine of tempeiature. Soils bearing potatoes and lupines contain 
larger aiiioiiiits of carbon dioxide than the same soiis bearing .other crops. 
'Tiiis 'is attributed to the fact that potatoes' and .legumes liai% a liigher 
rate of respiration tha.n other plants.- The application ' of ''ba..rnyard 
manure is equally' as ■e.ffective 'as' the 'root action in. increasing . the ' carbon 
dioxide content of soil air. -. 


Cmttle Feedfim^ Experirnernfm 

A'n experiment to compare the feeding values of decorticated cotton 
cake with the same weight of linseed cake and undecortieated cotton cake, 
given in equal proportions, was carried out by the Agricultural Depart- 
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inent of the ITuiversitv College of ISTortli Wales^ the results of which were 
published in tiie Live Stock Journal, in its issue of July 30th. Tw^o lots 
of bull odes, four in eaeli lot were selected and weighed on Beeeniber 
0th, and from that time till the experiment came to an end, on February 
18 til, both lots received an average daily ration per bead of pulped roots, 
chaffed hay and straw, and a little long liay every evening, made up of 
70 lbs. of swedes, 7|- fcs. of hay, and 7^ lbs, of straw. The decorticated 
cotton cake gave superior feeding results to those obtained from the 
use of the mixed cakes. Tiio fact that the maniirial value of decorti- 
cated cotton cake is considerably highei than that of tlie other two cakes 
furnishes an addition reason for its use. 


Ts^Bmsfmppmg Bqs^mg Aeid! from CBtile Food to 
Cow^s Milk. 

Iiives ligations weif couducted to show the possibilicv of transferring 
boiic acid from cattle food to cow's niill:. at Arnistroixg Ckdlege, ISiew- 
castle, ilie results of wlricK are contained in July 2Gth issue of Mark 
Lam Expres,^ Agricultural JonrnaL The maifi question: ^*Caii boric 
acid get into milk as a lesalt of feeding cows on food containing boric 
acidlf^^dsfanswered in the affinnritive. ■ ' , 


However, tlie amount of boric acid that can get into the milk from 
food is small and could not possibly enable the milk to keep sweet for a 
longer time. As milk needs -} per cent. Iroric acid 1:.} prodiU’e any useful 
preservative iniliience, thru'e seems no difficulty in distinguishing between 
milk preserved vrith boric acid and milk eontamiiiated by the use of 
Joods ecntaiiiing bcric acid. If milk be found to contain more than 
OT per cent, boric acid the milk has probably been deliberately pre- 
served with some boric preservative, but if less than 0*01 per cent, lioric 
acid be foimd in the milk, the source of that small amount of boric acid 
IS to be looked for in i he food of the cow; whilst if between T per cent, 
and *01 per cent, boric hckl be found, the origin of the boric acid is 
uneertain. ■ . ' W: ' ' 


Donh allow' the' bby 'who }mur' cowS'. to. and from.. .pasture to 
throw stones at them, nor to run them to see which one is the fastest on 


foot. 
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Reviews of Books, 


FEriT-PEESEETIXG. 

‘‘ Sl’ccEssFrL Jam Making and Friit Bottling." By Lucy H. 

Yates. Illustrated. London : Rcbman, Ltd., ,129, Shaftesbury 
i\venue, W.C. !9oq. 2s.6d. net. 

Jam 'Biiiking, and fniif-p reserving generally, is a siilijeet in wlnel], 
'directly or indirectly, every farmer is interested. Wlietlier lie Is com 
-eerned in turning to aeeouiit the fruit wliieli disraiiee from tlie railway 
■inalves ii unprofitable to iiurket in its fresli state, hy pi’eserviiig it for 
home use cr for the nnirket, or ttlietlier he makes a point of serring 
.aside a portion of his fruit crcp every year for honie use on health, 
grounds, or whether he Jinds tliat. all tilings considered, it is preferable 
to preserve the bulk of his fruit and market it tliiis rather than in the 
t*aw state^ he is always in some degree at least interested in fruit pre- 
'Serving, and even more so. in a direct way, is the fariner s wife. 

Under present eojiditious in Xatal. fruit preserving is a siiliject 
which is perhaps of more interest tluin it is in other countries. AYliilst 
iiearh' every farmer gi'ows fruit, it is only the most favourably situated 
as regards proximity to the 1 ail way and to the market who can hope 
'to realise sufficient profit to 3'epay them for the attention they have given 
to their orchards and the time they have devoted to and the time they 
have taken with the ^ sorting, packing, and marketing of their 

fruit. For the majority, ihe only way of turning their fruit crop to 
•account, slioti of giving it to the pigs, is to preserve as muclras possible 
‘Of it in vaiious ways. Soma fanners find it a fairly lucrative proposi- 
tion to market their fruit in this form, and, apart from this, there are 
always the requirements of the family to be considered and provided for 
in advance for the year. 

There are people who can make excellent jam with first-rate keeping 
^qualities ; there are people who can make good jam, which, however, will 
mot ^%eep” for more than a very limited period; there are others still 
who make jam” which is neither wholesome nor palatable nor wMcli 
will ^"keep.” The book before us is one which will be found of value by 
all thepe classes, for the best jam-maker can always learn something. 
^This is not an ordinary book of recipes: it is a useful little treatise on 
.jam-making' and fruit-bottling, from start to finish, -containing directions 
for the making of fruit preserve in the home on either a large or a small 
scale. After a useful introductory chapter by Mr. G. Cadogan Rothery 
and a few' general remarks by the authoress herself, the book describes 
the boiling shed and its fittings, the storeroom, and stoves and boiling 
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pans. Peeling^ coring^ and stoning machines are next dealt witlp and! 
the vacuum process of sealing is described, together with sterlising ap- 
pliances useful in connection therewith. Eeeipes for a good eeirieiit for- 
sealing bottles and an ink for bottle labels bring this section of the- 
hook to a close. Chapter III. deals wibli the selection of fruits^ with 
particular leference to gooseberries (English)/ currants^, raspherrieSj 
strawberries, cherries, apricots, peaehes, plums., greengages^ apples and: 
]}ears; whilst the tieatinent of fruit — ^wheii and how to gather^ clean^, and 
grade, Imw to treat different kinds of fruits — forms the subject of the' 
next chapter. In this chapter also whole fruit conserves are cliscnssedj 
as also fine., mediimi and ordinary jamsy jellies, etc. Chapter V. is 
wholl}' taken up with a discussion on sugar — cane and beet sugars, the 
appearance of pure sugar, tests, etc. In the next two chapters we have 
recipes for different fruits, inchiclixg specialities, such as marmalades, 
jellies and fruit pastes, KStoriiig and packing, and marketing form the 
sntijects of tlie :final chaptei-s of the h-ook. 

We can recomineiid tills book to midland and up-eountr}'' Natal, 
farmers, as well as, to some extent to coast farmers, although the only 
(Natal coast fruits dealt with are citrus fruits. The book will be found 
to contain many useful hints, and to those who are engaged in jam-niak- 
ling on anytliing like an. app.reciahle scale the hook will be invaluable. 


DAIEY WOEK. 


Successful Dairy Work.” By A. T. Matthews, Market 
Reporter to the Board of Agriculture. Illustrated. London: 

Rebman, Ltd., 129, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. C. igoq. 2.s, 6d. net. 

all foods, milk is the most important, because it is almost in- 
dispensable to tlie growing cliihl, the invalid and the aged, and invahi- 
al-ile to tlie robust worker. It is a perfect food for all but the active 
worker, possessing tlie various constituents for sustaining life and tor 
the growth of the young. But of all foods it is tlie most snsee])til)le t:o 
many influences, some of which may render it unfd; for iTinnan con- 
sumption and even a positive danger to health. Milk, in tact, is very 
easily containinated, and, to be at its best, it must he derived, from a 
healthy cow, that has been properly fed and kept under hygienic con- 
ditions. S'trict cleanliness, from the milkers pail to the consumer’s 
jug, is absolutely necessary, otherwise the milk will turn sour and be- 
come a breeding medium for innumerable bacteria. Thus concisely and 
vet comprehensively does Mr. G. Cadogan Eothery, in the course of an 
interesting introductory chaptei’, sum up the problem of milk supply — 
the problem that every modern dairyman places before himself, and the 
problem that Mr. A. T, Matthews, in his book, ^^Successful Dairy Worlc,’^' 
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■sets out to solve. From the drawing of the milk from the cow clown to 
the regulation of the milk trade by law^ lie tackles the whole subject in 
iU thoroughly practical mau ier^ dealing in turn with the planning and 
• construction of dairies^ the manipulation of milk, the manufacture of 
milk products^ adulteration ai'.d preservatives;, costs and profits, organisa- 
tion of the milk titxle, milk jegislatioTi, etc. 

The book is characterised by a conciseness and clearness of expres- 
sion that will appeal to the busy man wJio wants to get at the facts and 
has not the time to devote to the perusal of ponderous volumes in ’whi.-h 
'what he wants to know occupies a relatively small place. At the same 
time, Mr. Matthews has not ‘■'^scamped’’ his work, dealing as. fully as is 
Requisite for the needs of tire class of reader for which the book is in- 
tended — that is to say 5 the practical man. 

We can recommend the hook as a useful one to those of our fanuers 
who are interested in the subject of dairying and milk supply. 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT. 


Small Estate Management, The Estate Ag-ents' Guide to 
Building' and Management of Estates, Small Holdings, C'ottages, etc. 

By Albert C, Freeman, M.S.A, Illustrated. London ; Rebman, Ltd., 

129, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. C. 1909. 2s. 6 .: 1 . net. 

This is a hook which is primarily intended for estate agents, hut 
There are others who will find much in it of value. The work curniprises 
discussions on the rnanagemoiif of estates and the duties of an estate sur- 
veyor, the Small Floldings Act of 1907^ and the provision of homesteads;, 
the planning and construction of farm and other. buildingS;, the con- 
struction and arrangemnet of dairies;, and the working of small holdings. 
Chapters III. and IV., dealing respectively with the construction of farlii 
‘buildings generally and dairies;, will be found of value by farmers^ as full 
plans and suggested measurements are given which should prove very 
'useful. The bulk of the book is, of course;, of more interest to the 
English than to the South African readex, but there is much in it that 
■%dll be foxind interesting and xiseful by people living in this country. 


Some people think sour xnilk is not good for poultry. Milk in aiiy 
form, sweet;, soim^ or butter milky is good and largely takes the place of 
■meat. 
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Among the Formers, 


THE ASSOCIATIONS DUKING THE MONTH., 


The atte?iiion of secretaries of agricultural societies and- similan 
iodies is drawn to this section of the Jt)unial^ which has for its object 
the ‘publication of reports of farmers" meetings^ annual reports^ presi- 
deniial addresses, etc.; and it is hoped that full use ivill be made of the' 
facilities here offered for the dissemination of news regarding such do- 
ings of the many associations all over the Oolong as are likely to prove 
of general interest to readers of the JonrnaL In forwarding copies of 
presidents" reporiSj etc., correspondents are respectfully requested to< 
make sure that they give the date of the meeting on the occasion of 
which the address loas delivered or report read. 


WEENEisL. 

iHE Weeiien Agricultural Society held their aiiuual general rueetiiig. 
cn the 21st iVugust. The President of tlie Society^, Mr. Allan Stuart,, 
occupied the chair, and among those present were the Plon IT D Winter,, 
M.L.A., J Mr A E Henderson, C.M.G., Colonel 

D W Mackay, Messrs E B Griffin, J.P., H Blakei‘, J.P,, J Ealfe, J.P.,. 
W Ralfe, J.P., J Reiicken, J.P., C Hair, E H Ealfe, E E Churcliiil, 
M.L.A., J H K Miller H H Borlase, J Williams, . S' Bennett, E Hodg- 
son, Dr J B Brewitt, Dr Gordon Cummings, C Ealfe, W Ballaiityne, R 
Ealfe, G M Steere, S Van glum, F C Eobinson, H Yaiiglian Norton, A. 
.B Koe, E C Seliiever (lion treasurer), and .E Caiitlierly (lion secretary) . 

Treasurer's Eeport. 

The ininiites of the last meeting having been read, and eonfiriued,. 
tlie Treasurer subniitted his report, as follows: — 

^“'Mr. President and Gentleroeri,— I have pleasure in presenting you 
my report for the year. The statement of revenue and expenditure 
before you shows a balance of £82 15s. 3d. to your favour witli the- 
Standard Bank. Taking into consideration the general depression in 
the country, and the fact that we had neither the grant from the Govern- 
ment, nor any revenue out of stock sales— two very important items of 
revenue in ordinary years — the result is a fair one. I should not have* 
been in the fortunate position to show this balance had it noti been for 
Mr. -Eobt. Ealfe, sen., wlio again undertook the arduous task of collecting 
funds for your Society in Durban and Maritzburg. He brought the 
handsome amount of £146 19s. 6d., and in adclition a gieat: nuinber of 
value prizes. Local donations and subsariptious were, I am to^ 
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saVj far behind last year;, they being as follow: — Donations: 1908;, £12^ 
7s. 6d.; 1909, £65 6s. 6d. Subscriptions: 1908, £223 10s.; 1909, £161 
9s. 6rl Totals: 1908, £345 17's. 6d.; 1909, £226 16s:— a shortfall of 
£119 Is. 6d. The reason for this is not far to seek. You have on the 
general committee alone 22 men behindhand with their contributions, to 
say nothing about the other regular subscribers who have not paid up. 
rriie lack of interest clisplaj^ed by members lately in the affairs of the 
Society is most deplorable. At meeting after meeting your secretaiy has 
had the greatest difficulty in getting a quorum, to enable him to get 
on with the business of the Society. This state of affairs is not very 
encouraging to your officers. 

Rerenue. — This shows a substantial increase, amounting to 
£160 6s. lid, for the vear, against £105 15s. 3d. last 3"ear, and was the 
largest amount collected for rent in any twelve months since the hall was 
opened. I believe you might in the near future look forward to the 
place being self-supporting, if it were not for the exorbitant rates your 
Society has to pay on a building from which the public of Estcourt 
derives all the benefit. 

‘■'Shotvs, — The annual show was all that could be expected in these 
times, and was, with all functions in connection with it — Le., smoking 
concert and county ball — financially and socially a success. Iiiifortunately,. 
I cannot say the same in regard to the horticultural sliows. These 
sliows do not get the support from the public tliat tliey deserve, and 
certainly the unfavourable weather on both occasions this last year 
answerable for a good deal; but it appears to me that this is not the only 
reason responsible for the failures. As your Treasurer, and much 
against my wish— as I am greatly interested in horticulture myself — I 
must advise you to abandon these shows for the future, unless this next 
season brings a vast increase in exhibits, and a very mueli larger attend- 
ance on si! GW days. The items on the opposite side of the statement be- 
fore you are the usual ones, and hardly require going into. 

‘Mraving clone with the figures on the balance-sheet before you, it 
is my du ty to remind you that "nothing has been done in regard to the 
bond over your property. ISTo effort whatsoever has been made to pay 
off, or even reduce, this bond. A committee of three was appointed at 
the animal meeting last year to inquire into the matter, but nothing 
came of it. After that the S'ecretary called a meeting, in July, of the 
Executive and Finance Committees, to consider the question, with the 
result that the usual three turned up, besides your offic^ers. Before I 
conclude my report I wish to impress upon you, gentlemen, that it is 
absolutely essential that something should be clone in regard to this 
matter. The bond of £2,500 falls due again in November, 1910, and 
the members of the Society are in honour bound to relieve as mneh as 
possible those men who were generous enough to become guarantors for 
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this amount. I appeal to every member of the Society^ and to every man 
in Weenen County who has the welfare of the 'VVeenen Agricultural 
Society at liearh to see that this liability is done away with. Then^ 
and only then, will ycnr Society go ahead.^^ 

President's Report. 

The report of the delegates to the Conference of the Natal Agti- 
cultural Union (Messrs. J . H. K. Miller and H. Blaker) was submitted ; 
and the President (Mr. Allan Stuart) then read his annual report, as 
follows : — 

‘■'‘^Gentlemen, — I have much pleasure in presenting to you the forty- 
fourth annual report of the Weenen Agricultural Society. 

The Show. 

"'Tn doing so, I regret having to report that an unfortunate outbreak 
of East Coast Fever in the north-western portion of this county, in 
'March last, rather seriously afected the prospects of our show, as some 
of the members thought that the sho\r ought to be abandoned. A meet- 
ing was, therefore, called in May to decide the point, and a resolution 
was carried that we should hold our show as usual. The show was there- 
fore held on June 24th, and, although not coming up to the standard of 
previous years, it could not he called a failure. 

^^Horses .^ — These came forward in about the same nuinher as last 
year, and the quality was quite up to last year's standard. 

"^'Sheep ;. — There w‘as a slight falling of! in the number of sheep, but 
quality was well maintained. 

'"Goats . — Only three entries came forward, and they were all the 
property of one exhibitor; they were, Iiowever, very nice animals. 

^"Pigs . — There was a good show of pigs, and both in number aud 
quality were equal to any other show in the Colony. 

— There Avas a fair sIioa^^, and a number of good and useful 
birds were exhibited. 

^"Cereals were quite up to the last year's show both in quality and 
number of entries, moie especially in the mealie class was this part of our 
show good. The two special prizes presented by Mr. T. L. Fyvie for 
I mealies on cob, and Ivaiir corn on head, having a large nnmher of entries, 
I must have given a good deal of trouble in forming a deeiskn. Mealies 
;in the country this season, if not a record crop, must be quite equal to 
any previous year, but even this, crop must not be taken as all this county 
can do in the way of producing mealies, as we were unfortunate in hav- 
ing a spell of drought in the month of December, Avhieh was responsible 
for a shortfall of at least 30 per cent, of our output. 

^‘Bootsj—In this section we had a fairly good show. 

'^^Manuf^ciures—ln this section our show was a failure. I am un- 
able to iinderstand whj this was so. A^'e had no good special prize 
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offered^ but even the Soceitjs prizes were not filled up. After the fine 
display of jams and preserves made by the ladies of this county in 1908, 
it was most, disheartening to me to see out hall almost empty in 1909- 
I trust that the ladies^ for the good name of our county^ will not allow 
this to occur again. 

'^Implements ., — In this section we had the best display of fanning 
implements that has ever been exhibited at our show before^, and I must 
here thank Messrs. Malcomess & Company and Messrs. G. Kortli & Sons 
for the trouble and expense they went to in filling up our yard with good 
and useful implements. Mr. Cosmo Moor offered a handsome prize for 
jSTatives to put a Hornsby single furrov/ plough together. The ISTatives 
-came forward in numbers to compete for the prize, and one Illative com- 
pleted his work in thirty-six minutes. This, I think, would have been 
good work even for a tradesman. I must thank Mr. Moor for the 
kind thought in offering the prize. 

'^.Extra Exhibits .) — I must thank all those who put on extra exhibits 
at considerable trouble and expense. Messrs. A. F. Brokensha tk Co., 
goods made from South African wool. Messrs. AY. H. Griffin & Co., 
•’Quibeirs dips. Mr. H. Eohde, Englisli made implements. Johannesdals 
Timber Co., Ltd., iron gates and models of buildings. Mr. I. T. K. 
Eeade, goods manufactured from mealies and mabele. Considerable in- 
terest was taken in an extra exhibit of mealies grown at Bray Flill, hav- 
ing been fertilised by AA'eenen phosphates. Farmers who saw these 
mealies must, I think, admit that tlie discoveries near AA^eenen of large 
quantities of phosphate rock are most valuable to the county of AA^eenen, 
and, I may add, for the whole Colony. It is also gratifying to know that 
it is a syndicate of AAmenen County gentlemen who have taken up this 
industry, and are willing to give their money and their time to prove its 
value. I wish them all the success they deserve. There was another 
AYeeneii County industry also worthy of exhibit, but it was too late for 
insertion in our catalogue. A trolley, a four-wheeled spider, and a two- 
wheeled buggy, made by Mr. AA'alter Ballantyne at Mooi Eiver. They 
appeared to be good value for the money asked for them. 

HorUcuUural Show. 

’^AYe held our rose shew on October 30th, but through bad weather 
and want of support it was not a success. I think the incoming com- 
initfcee will be well advised to abandon this show. Our midsummer 
flower show was held on February 11th. Bad weather was also greatly 
against this show, and, although not quite a failure, could not be called 
a success. I think the sIioav could he made much more popular if fihe 
'incoming committee cculd get three or four ladies on to their committee, 
and also add to their prize list some industrial work for girls of a certain 
age, such as plain needlework, fancy work, crochet, canvas, or ribbon 
work, also some domestic work such as pastry, cakes, sweets, etc. 
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Death of Mr, J H Wallace, 

‘‘It is with extreme soitow that I have to record the death of one 
of our fellow members in the decease of Mr. John H. Wallace. Mr. 
Wallace, a colonist of many years' residence in this Colony^ came out as 
one of the contractor engineers to build our railway from Durban to 
Ladysmith, and became well known in the Colony when doing this wmrk. . 
Upon completion of the contract he bought the farm ‘‘^Gliffdale/'' in this 
coiintyy and settled down as a progressive farmer. He was once returned 
to the Legislative Assembly for Weenen Countv-^ and held the office of' 
Minister of Lands and Works under the Government of the late Hon. 
Harry Eseombe. Xature had been kind in endowing Mr. Wallace with 
the gift of eloquence and a ready wit. Having had the advantage of a. 
professional education, he stood head and shoulders above the ordinary 
fanner of this Colony. Mrs- Wallace, I am quite sure_, has the sympathy 
of this Society in her irreparable less. 

Advisory Boards and E,C. Fever, 

‘h4d\'isory Boards are still m office in most districts of the Colony. 
Some districts, however, have refused to re-elect any Boards^ holding 
that, as the Minister has withdrawn moat of their authority, they are of 
very little value in their districts. While willing to admit that some 
Boards have been careless and made mistakes, there was no justification 
for the strong language used by the Minister of Agriculture at the Agri- 
cultural Union Conference against Advisory Boards. As a whole, the 
men who are now controlling the movement of slaughter cattle are no 
more inf allable than were the xldvisory Boards. Unfortunately for this 
county, nil outbreak of East Coast Fever occurred in March last in the 
noi til -west portion of the county. At first it was feared that a large- 
portion of the county would be infected, but this does not appear to be 
borne out. By recent events I would suggest that a public meeting of 
all cattle owners in the county be held at an early date, and not only to • 
ask, but demand, that tliis outbreak be stamped out, and express their 
^willingness to pay a tax on all cattle in the county to defray expenses for 
guarding this district. 

Miscellaneous, 

^Uiir delegates to the Agricultural Union Conference were Messrs. 
H. Blaker and J. H. K. Miller. Their report has not yet been laid 
before you. 

h^Our Hon. Treasurer’s report will have shown you that financially 
the Society is in a sound condition. For this I have to thank all those - 
gentlemen who have given donations towards our funds. Amongst them 
are Messrs. Bandies Bros , of Glen Lynden, two gentlemen who appear to 
take a keen interest in the affairs of this coirnty. 
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'‘Tile Society is also largely iiidebced to Mr. Iiobert EalfG;, sen., wlio- 
again went to Durban and Maritzburg and collected a large sum of 
nione}" and a number of inizes in value for the Society. I thank ail 
those merchants^, professional men^ and tradesmen who so liberally sub- 
scribed, and I must also tliank all the residents of Estcourt who sub- 
scribed to our funds. 

‘'On the evening of our show we held a most successful smoking 
concert, when a large number of valuable special iirizes were offered for 
the 1910 siiow. If East Coast Eever can be cleared out of the county^ a. 
i^g'ood show is assured. 

“Our liall and grounds are m fairly good order and conditioip wear' 

•and tear excepted. r i ± • 

^ Industries. 

"Indigenous industries of South Africa, those cioselv connected witlr 
tile soil, have made great advance of late years, especially in maize and 
other cereals also. The fanning of ostriches, sheep, cattle, and varied 
articles of commerce obtained from Those animals in Weenen County,, 
and I may say the same all o\er the Colony. Agricultural conditions 
are undergoing constant improvenient, the class of animals becoming, 
better }'ear by year, while the iloeks are rapidly increasing in number. It 
is also worthy to note that more care is taken in the production, collec- 
tion, and marketing of ail produce — especially wool, ferahers, mealies, 
fruit, and tobacco, and higher prices are being obtained as a reward for 
extra pains. 

“There is evidence that all Natal articles for export are being mere 
and more appreckted in the world^^^ markets, and that increased care fU’d 
attention is bringing its own reward. Mealies especially have found 
favour, and buyers ixom overseas are turning seriously to Natal for their 
future supplies, and express nothing but praise for the class of articles- 
wliieb liave lately been shipped. As a Society I feel that we ought fco' 
express our appreciation for the assistance which was given by the 
Government in the matter of railway rates, and to the shipping com- 
panies in reducing the sea freights, which have so inaterially facilitated 
the export of mealies oversea. The result of this has been so satisfactory 
to the producer in opening up new markets that the prices of mealies in 
this country has been raised, and Iris further demonstrated that a larger 
■market could be found for the products of this country. 

“I Ijope that the experiments, having given such satisfactory results,, 
will encourage the Government and shipping companies to arrange 
freight for other products on such terms as will increase the productions- 
of all exportable produce and materials, 

Tb.b SociETYk Hall, d; 

“ITrgenc}^ must he iny excuse for again referring dto the bond on 
our hall, and to impress upon the members of the Society the necessity 
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of soniething* heiiig done to reduce the amount, or to pay off this bond 
altogether. 

‘•'•'At our last annual meeting a small committee was appointed to 
make incjiiiries and suggest some schemes by which this bond could be 
taken over by the members of the S'ociety themselves, but no report has 
been received finin that committee. 

^^’During the last year the revenue of our iiall has largely increased, 
and the hall will, I am. sure, in tlie near future, be a source of income to 
the Society, instead of the burden, it has been in the past. 

are on the eve of Union with the ovher Colonies, and, in my 
opinion, under the Union the possibilities of ISTatal are enormous. We 
might therefore to see that onr hall and showyard are kept up to date, 
■and be ready for prosperity when it comes. 

^^Our Ciiratoi' still continues to take keen interest in our hall and 
grounds, and I think it must be noticeable to members that our hall is in 
a more cleanly state to-day than it was sometime in the past. 

Judges and Stewarrh. 

“I sincerely thank all those gentlemen who so kindly came forward 
and helped the Society as judges and stewards. Onr yard stewgLrd, Mr. 
iA. L. Clou son, at show time was unable to attend, and the duties were 
undertaken by Mr. H. G. Wheeler, who carried out the work quite to my 
satisfaction, and I feel sure to the satisfaction of every member of the 
^Societyo 

now remains to me to thank all the elected officers of the 
Society, who one and all have worked hard to make the year a success, 
aiul have mKde my year of office a pleasure to me.-^^ 

Officers for the forthcoming year were then elected. 

In connection with next year’s show, it wns decided, provided tlie 
assistance of the ladies be secured, that a bazaar he held to raise funds 
towards reducing the debt on the hall, and the following coiiiiiiittee was 
appointed to deal with the matter: — President, Treasurer, Hon. Secre- 
tary, Messrs A U Henderson, C.M.G., J W Moor, M.L.A., R H Ralfe, 
Hon H D Winter, M.L.A., Dr Brewitt, and Dr Gordon Chininiing. 

A vot3 of thanks to the chair terminated the meetmg. 


MALTOH 

The annual meeting of the Malton Farmers’ Association vois held 
at Malton on 31st August, when the President (Mr. C. L. Lund) de- 
livered the following address :~ 

Peebtueisttial Aodress. 

^Ht is with very great pleasure that I have the honour of again 
reviewing the work done by the Malton Farmers’ Association and by the 
farmers of this district during the past year. To review the work done 
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the Association will not take up many minutes^ for it is greatly ta 
be regretted that^ apart from ajopointing delegates to attend the annual 
•meeting of the Agricultural Union^ this Association has done very little, 
and it seems a pity that more is not done, but in this respect this As- 
sociation appears to be very much on a par with similar Associations 
throughout the Colony. But, although this Association has been in a 
(liiore or less moribund condition, it is very gratifying to be able to report 
that the worlv of the members on their farms has been caxried on with so- 
iiiuch energy and ability that the crops produced this season have eclipsed 
all previous records, good as some of these records have been, and as 
fairly remunerative prices have ruled for this district's staple product 
(mealies), and also for wattle bark, we may saftely conclude that the 
'Colony's exchequer will receive substantial contributions through the 
medium of the Income Tax. 

^''During the ccming .year, although these contributions will be con- 
si tj era l)]y iTdiiced tl'rough tlie large expenses tliat have been incurred by 
eveiv member of tliis Association in having to purchase mules and 
d aikeys to substitute our former excellent draught animals, the trek 
oxen, I am afraid that wlisn the ploughiiig season comes round, and 'we 
are anxious to hustle, and get on as quickly as possil)le wi'th planting 
operations, Ave will find these imiles and donkeys but poor substitutes for 
the reliable trex ox vdio lias looe i-o ‘nueli in the past tor the develop- 
ment of this district, and not only for this district, but for the whole of 
South Africa. However, let us hope, and I tliink that: we safely may, 
that we will have to endure these substitutes for only a. few years, w hen 
we may again get back to using the best of all draught animals in South 
Africa— the trek ox. 

^^The export of mealies appears to have been somewhat checked, not 
by the inability of the farmer to produce, for it would appear that tjhe 
farmers tlu’mighorit South Africa have made such effective efforts at pro- 
ducing, assisted by a plentiful and seasonable rainfall, that they have 
produced so mneh that the arrangements made for exporting have been 
totally inadequate. It is, liowever, v^ery much to be regretted that many 
fanners Iiave been so grasping, and altogether blind to their own in- 
tere=5ts, that thev have sent forward mealies that wmre too wet for export, 
tbereby hampering and interfering with the facility of tlie export ar- 
rangements. 

^Tt is, however, not the Hatal farmers that are the principal 
offenders in this respect, but the mealie-growers of the Orange Biver 
CJolony and the Transvaal, and as mealies in those Colonies are so much: 
later in coming to maturity, and remain free from weevils for a much 
longer time than do the mealies in all the best mealie-growing districts 
of Hatal, I think it would be a wise thing if the refuse 

to carry mealies from those Colonies before, say, about the beginning of 
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.'August^ thereby ensuring the mealies being perfectly dry. In this con- 
nection^ it cannot be too seriously impressed upon all farmers to see that 
.all mealies sent by them for export are perfectly dry and in sound con- 
•ditioU;, and to make the maintaining of Natal’s good name for maize in 
•the European markets their first consideration^, for depend upon it^ if we 
■lose this export trade, we will very soon again have mealies being sold 
in Natal at prices that will he far from profitable. 

^^There is one thing that everyone who has Natal’s best interests at 
heart cannot view without some misgivings, and that is the fact that 
numbers of Natal’s best Colonists are leaving this Colony and going 
North, and to other parts of Africa. This fact is the more disconcerting 
w^hen one considers the eiiormons amount of land that we have in Natal 
that is either not cultivated at all or only cultivated in a crude and 
primitive fasliioii, consequently only yielding a small percentage of what 
it ought to yield. It seems, therefore, a great pity that we should be 
losing the very men who are ]}est fitted to develop this undeveloped mine 
of wealth. One scarcely knows who or what to blame for this state of 
'affairs. It cannot be because the Government has no sympathy with the 
agricultural interests of the country, for surely if ever a country had a 
Government in sympathy with its farming interests, that country is 
Natal, and in proof of this one has only to consider the enormous amount 
of money that has been spent by the State on irrigation schemes, whicli 
schemes, however, are unfortunately absolutely unproductive, and the still 
larger amounts that have been spent on Experimental Earms throughout 
the Colony, which give a return which is not at all in keeping with tiie 
money expended on their establishment and maintenance. All these go 
to prove at any rate that the Government try to do what it considers best 
:for its agriculturists, and yet these agrienlturists are the very men that 
are leaAfihg us. I think the chief reason why this undesirable exodus is 
taking place is because individuals and companies own large tracts of 
land which yield good dividends to the owners in the shape of Kafir rents. 

^‘The recently enacted law impsoing a tax on all lands not benefici- 
ally occupied by Europeans ought to do a great deal towards remedying 
this state of affairs. Another thing that is driving people out of the 
country is the demon tick, and it is somewhat humiliating to think tliat 
such an insignificant thing should have such an effect, and it behoves 
us to do all we can to eradicate this pest from our Colony. Although 
we very much regret Natal’s loss sustained through the migration of 
many of our best farmers, we cannot but think that such migration will 
be for the ultimate advantage of TJnited South Africa, in so far as these 
men with practical up-to-date and progressive ideas are bound to have an 
ediueational effect in the districts to which they are going, which will be 
far and away greater than the establishing of any number of experi- 
tnental farms. 
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Bast Coast Fever , — Since our last annual ineeing this terrible 
•disease has continued to spread to such an alarming extent that to-daj 
there is scarcely a farm in our district where it has not made its un- 
welcome appeal ance. The spread of this disease has taken place in spite 
of all our efforts to check it. Fencing^ dippings sprayings isolating, and 
all other means adopted in the hope of checking the disease haxe all alike 
failed. This forces one to the unpleasant and unwilling conclusion that 
in a tick-infected district like our own it is almost futile attempting to 
save ‘our cattle. At the same time I do not agree with those who 
advocate the removal of all restrictions, for I think this would be a most 
suicidal policy, for, although .the restrictions imposed have not had the 
desired effect in many 2:)arts of the Colony, it cannot be denied that there 
are many parts of tlie Colony that are to-day free from the disease that 
would certainly not be enjoying this immunity were i,t not for the rigid 
■enforcement of the East Coast Fever restrictions; and, furthermore, there 
is not doubt that so far no other means have been discovered whereby 
the disease can be fought against with such good results. It would ap- 
pear that we are as far off as ever from obtaining a cure for this fell 
disease. Notwithstanding tlie professors and laymen who from time to 
time have come forward with reputed cures. It is a great mercy that 
this disease moves only slowly upon its first entering a herd, as the owner 
of cattle has thus an opportunity of disposing of all uninfected animals 
for slaughter, and for the life of rne I cannot understand why farmers 
should so adversely criticise the Government for making arrangements 
whereby they (the farmers have an opportunity of minimising their loss 
'to a very great extent. 

^'The wattle industry continues to prosper, and those responsible for 
its introduction and establishment are -desarving of all credit, for I think 
T am right in saying that this is one industry that has had no sort of 
^assistance whatever from Government, but has, on the other hand, been 
of considerable assistance to the Colon^j^’s finances in providing comsider- 
ahle traffic for the railways, and further in paying full and profitable 
rates on all bark carried. 

‘^^During the past year several disastrous fires have occurred in 
<lifferent w bringing loss and disappointmeht to the 

owners and emphasizing the great necessity of every possible precaution 
being taken to guard against fires ; but when all precautions haye been 
■taken it is almost impossible to eliminate all risk of danger by fire. One 
Avould think that here would be an opening for some enterprising fire 
insurance company. 

^‘^The fruit industry does not appear to receive much attention from 
residents in this district, and T do not think that anyone can he blamed 
for not devoting much time to an industry which, even in the most 
favoured localities, does not appear to recoup those engaged in it to yny- 
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tiling like the same extent as do several other industries^ and those who- 
are disposed to venture capital and labour in the production of fruit 
wouid^ I thinks be well advised to try some other industry for their main 
attention. The export of fruit from Natal this season does not appear 
to have been attended with very much success, notwithstanding the fact, 
that the Government Entomologist — a capable and trained expert— haS' 
devoted nmcB time and labour in giving instructions as to packing, etc. 

discovery has been made, and an industry started^ at Weenen, 
wliicli promises to be of incalculable benefit to all engaged in agriculture 
in Natal, but in the adjoining Colonies, and if all that is claimed for the 
Weenen Phosphates is justified we may congratulate ourselves that w'e' 
have in Natal something that is of more value to the country than a 
gold mine. We might all of us, I think, give these phosphates a trial 
and so satisfy ourselves as to their merits, and here I might ofier a 
suggestion wdiereby this Association might be of advantage to its niem- 
hers, and that is that we send our united orders through this Association, 
for by so doing, and ordering a large quantity of stuff, we might get it’ 
at a reduced rate. 

‘'W^hen travelling about the country it is very gratifying to observe 
the evidences of progress and enterprise that are to be met with on many 
farms. It is now, T am proud to sav, quite a common thing in our dis- 
trict to see either steam or oil engines doing the work that was previously 
done by oxen and other draught animals. In fact, not only doing this 
worlc, but being used to do work that formerly wavS not done at all on 
the farms. This may in some measure account for the falling awmy of 
tlie milier^s trade. For mealies, instead of being transported great dis- 
tances to the mills and being brought back equally great distances in the 
shape of meal and other manufactured stuff, are now prepared on the 
farm for local consumption, Avliieli must undoubtedly effect a very great 
saving in every Avay for the farmer, and it must be very gratifying to 
him to thus reap the reward of liis energy and enterprise. 

^^Diiring the past year Native labour in this district has been sulli- 
cieot for all requirements, and in this respect I think we are vei'v 
fortunate. 

‘^'Now, gentlemen, I must conclude my remarks by thanking you for 
your attendance here to-day, and also by thanking your Secretary for 
the able manner in -which lie lias discharged the duties of his office. I 
wmuld like, ho-wever, to take this opportunity of welcoming to our dis* 
tried our old and esteemed friend, Eev. J. Scott. I am sure you will all 
agree with me that he will be an acquisition to the district, and possibly 
he may, by his energy and enthusiasm in all things pertaining to agri- 
cnltiire, inspire a little more life and energy into our Farmers^ Asoscia*- 
•tion.” ' ■ ''h:""': 
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The annual general meeting of tlie ETew Hanover Agricultural As- 
sociation was lield at the Agricultural Hall^ Hew Hanover, on 'Wednes- 
day, 15th September, 1909, at 10 a.m,. 

The minutes of special general meeting held on 19th April, 1909, 
were read and confirmed. 

The Presidents report for the year was read and adopted. It was 
ns follows; — 

^^The Association is now in its sixteenth year, and there are at pre- 
■sent 80 members on the roll. 

‘^''During the past year two special general meetings and various coni- 
iiiittee meetings were held. 

"'‘The agenda of the Hatal Agricultural ITnioii was the chief business 
dealt with at the special general meetings, 

‘^Showj — Tlie usual steps were taken to make arrangenieiits to liold. 
'& Show in July. A special fund was opened to provide for the payment 
•of prizes and the ineiderTal expeuvses of the Show, It was found, Iiow- 
ever, tliat tlie fund was not being subscribed to in a measure sufficient to 
^meet tlie piii’pose for wliicii it was opened, owing, no doubt, to a con- 
siderable extent to the losses suffered by farmers through Ea,st Coast 
Fever. It became clear tliat if tlie Show were held, it would be neces- 
sary to draw upon the general funds of the Association to meet the pay- 
ments that would require to be made. The Show commfttee, after care- 
fully considering the situation, decided that, under the circumstances, it 
would not be wise to proceed further with the arrangements for the Show, 
more especially as the sum owing by the Association on bond over the 
hall and grounds amounted to £4?’5, and the Show committee accordingly 
took the responsibility of ahandoning the Show. 

am sure that you will feel that the action of the Show committee 
was a prudent and proper on in the circumstances, and that you will 
approve of 'it. ■ 

the Show was abandoned the general committee sat 
and decided to reduce the bond by a payment of £125 from tbe general 
funds of the Association, which payment of £125 in reduction of the 
bond was accordingly made, so that at the present date the bond stands 
:a.t £350.' 

‘‘Our HalLr—Duxmg the year, the general committee of our As- 
.sociation authorised an expenditure of not more than ten pounds on re- 
pairs to the hall. The hail committee very effciently framed a specifi- 
cation of the work to be done, and saw it carried put. The hall is now 
much improved. 

'■“Bast Coast Fever j — Our division is now pretty well honeycombed 
witlrthe disease, though there are sonae farms still clean It is onr duty 
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to do oiir ritmost to preroKt eattio from infected farms being’ brouglit 
on to, or driven tliroagii, clean farms, 

"'Wailles are doing well, and the price is favourably sustained. 
Ch\ ing to tlie late tvotumn rains most farmers were alile to strip all 
tli.ro ugh. tlie year. 

— The past seasonh erop lias been a good one, and it is 
gratifying to know tlrat tlie cjiiality of l^atal mealies lias enabled them to* 
maintain their deservedly higli rcjmtation in rlie Enropean market. It 
is in 00 r best interrsts,, tliat, no pains should be spared to make eertaiii 
that tlie higli standard of quality is preserved. 

^‘T.1k‘ 2^ata] eVgri-iiltnral TTnion has done good work dviring the past 
year. Tlie I't^port of tlie ]n‘oecedings of tlie animal Conference field in 
A|5ril last, issued liy tlie Ihiion in printed form-, is an interesting and 
valiialile doeiiment, showing, as it does, tlie ideas and views of farmers in 
all ])arts of tlie Colony. 

*^“1 tliank tlu:^ olliee-henrers and members of the Association for tlm 
assjsianee tliey have given me in carrying out iny duties during the past 
year. 

“In. eonehision, I tliink I may safely say that it is tlie earn.est desire 
cd' all of ns that tlie new era now' dawning in S'ontli Africa will bring 
geiruiiie iiappiness an prosperity to all.^^ 

triie Treasurer^ report showed tb at, after paying £125 in reduction 
. of the lioiid. over tlie Association’s pro]:>erty, and after pacing £10 2s. foi* 
rejiairs to tlie hall, and all other expenses of the year, a credit balance o!:' 
£54 Ss. lid. remained whth wliicli to commence tlie ensuing }'ear. 

It was moved by the Rev. Janies Scott, seconded by Mr. dno., 
Ghrlstie ITatt, and carried nnanimously, ^•Tliat the iiltiee-bearers avIui 
Judd office during the past I'car ].)e, and ai’c liereliy, re-elected for tlie 
ensuing year.’^ 


D ROfsTK YLET. 

All ordinary meeting was lield at Creigliton on tlic 13tb Soptemlier, 
when tliere w^as a moderate attendance. Tlu^ President was in tlie ehair^ 
and. ill the iniavoidable; absence of tiie Secretary, Mr. A. Hodson, bis 
duties were undertaken liy Mr. E. Marriott 

A strongly -worded resolution, drawdiig the attention, of the Minister 
to file necessity of enforcing the iiiclosure of unfenced farms, and point- 
ing out the remissness of Advisory Committees in this regard, was carried 
uhahiinoiisly 

’ It was notified that the Government Woop Expert would visit the* 
disfrict some time in November, and give a demonstration of tlie correct 
method of classing and packing wool at Mondi. 

’'’"Sninb dissatisfaction wms expressed at the decision of the hSatal 
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Agiienltiirai Union to increase the snbseription payable by affiliaterl 
aB,soeiation., as the sum now demanded would absorb iiiore tliaii one-third 
of the revenue of the Association. 

Correspondence re the charge of one penny per 100 Ihs. for goods 
and tiui- sliilling’ per liead for In’e stock loaded or off-loaded at Mondi 
Siding was read and discussed. The meeting considered the action of' 
the liaiiway Department in thus trying to cover the cost of the sidingc 
whiciu under l:ietter conditions would bring increased traffic to the line,, 
most unjustifiable; especially wlien taken in con^iinctioii with the liigli 
rates eiiarged between Mondi and Creighton. 

The question of tlie management of the cemetery was brought up for 
diseusdiun lait it was decided to refer it to a public meeting. 


UPPER BIGGARSBERG. 

Trie President of tlie U'pper Biggarslierg Farmers' Association read 
tlie fr»l lowing report at tlie annual meeting of tlie Association, wliicii 
was !;eT on the 24th 8epteml)er: — 

"'thnitleirtm, — In presenting the ninth annual report of this As- 
soehndoii. I regi‘et to again Iiave to record a season -more or less disastrous 
to the majority of its mendiers. Owing to the ahnoimal rainfall ex- 
peri<nu:*ei;l dining the wiiole summer l)otli tlie mealie and potato crops 
w^ere in many instances failures, and there appears to be little doubt 
that tlie majority of the farm s in this district are able to withstand 
drought better than excessive rains. 

‘"TTie stock farmer has also had his share of ill-fortune, the per* 
ceiitage of deatlis in herds of cattle being considerably above the average, 
lAviug, m far as my information serves, to the great increase in quan- 
i ty of ticks, w'liich is surely an; efficient reason to induce the owners to 
cleanse their cattle either by dipping or spraying them. Sheep also have 
had a bad time of it, biuetongue accounting for imfny deatlis, and wirc- 
irorins liave also liad a longer period than usual in wiiicli to devastate 
the flocks. 

have now inoc ulated meiiiio sheep With anti-hluetongiie vaccine 
for the last three years, and have ahvays had satisfactory results. 

1^'The position witli regard to East Coast Fever is practicany the 
same ns it wms one and two years ago. During the early part of the 
year all movement of cattle other than slaughter cattle w'as prohibited,, 
and the power of issuing permits previously exercised by tlie Advisory 
Boards wuis cancelled by the Minister of Agriculture and relegated solely 
to the, Veterinai'j" Department. . 

'"So far as is knowai the district is still cdear of the disease, but it 
is a constant menanee, and the cattle-owmer will be w^iso who provides 
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as many paddocks as possible in which to temperature and move his 
cattle should an outbreak occur among them. 

''‘^Considerable difficulty is being experienced in getting produce to 
the railway., and the cost of transport has considerably increased the 
debit side of the year’s expenses. So far as I am aware tiny Government 
tuTinsport has not been used in this part of the district, and one gets 
the impression, whether correct or not^, that it is not I’cally intend ed, ill at 
it should be available except at prohibitive rates. 

^‘■'Mr. Langley and your President attended tlie meeting of the 
Agricultural Union in April, and your resolutions, with one exception, 
were carried by large majorities. 

‘LVt the same time tliey had an interview witli tlie Minister of 
Agri cult lire and urged him to open tlie district for tlie raonths of May, 
August and Sepi ember to ox transport, but witliout success. Your 
president interviewed tlie General Manager of Eailways wdien lie was 
at Daimhauser and stated the need that existed for a better local service 
of trains. Since that interview^ the .service has been infinitely ‘worse, 
and few farmers use tlie railway to travel on if they can avoid it. An 
agricultural show wxas held at Newcastle in June which sadly lacked 
'Support frcrn the farming community, and this district was, I believe, 
solely represented by a few sheep. It is to he hoped that the next show 
held there will see a considerable quantity of produce exhibited from this 
ifistrict. 

business done by the Association during the past year lias 
been practically nil. An endeavour was made to liold a stock sale in 
iDecemlrer, but proved a failure owing to the impossibility of otferiag 
cattle. 

^^No tenders were called for fertili.se rs or grain bags, a.s tlie re 
appeared to be no desire on the part of members that such, should be 
■done, the reason being probably that many are members also of the 
Natal Meafie Growers’ Union and made their purchases throngli it, ami 
also tliat tlie principal firms dealing in fertilisers send their repre- 
sentatives through the district, who are keen in booking orders from the 
individual farmers. 

believe it is owing to the above conditions tliat interest in tlie 
Association has to some extent been lacking during the past year, and I 
trust the incoming office-bearers will conceive the advisability of again 
undertaking this branch of its usefulness, and also endeavour to get 
members to realise that it is only by co-operation that a community can 
progress. In conclusion, I thank our hon secretary for his work during 
the year and those members of the Association who have attended the 
meetings, and I trust they will continue their support to the Assoeid- 
tion during the coming year.” 
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Epizootic Lymphangitis. 


By W. M. Power, 
Chief, Veterinury Division. 


This disease, thoiigli known for a long tinie in other countries, did not 
gain entrance into South Africa until the Boer War. Cases have since 
been met with in all the Colonies: in fact, towards the end of the cam-* 
paigii it was fairly prevalent in many parts of the country, though in 
^J^atal it has until recently been almost entirel}^ confined to the hTortli 
Coast, where on some of the sugar estates it has now unfortunately 
obtained a firm foothold. As far as we know, the disease only affects 
equ'ines, viz., liorses, mules and donkeys. It is a very virulent disease, 
due -to the pjresence of a specific organism, and characterised by a dis- 
charge of pus (matter) from the lymphatic vessels of the skin and those 
underneath it. 

The symptoms are usually found on the skin, closely reseni]:)ling 
Glanders (Farcy) and may be obseiued almost on any part of the body, 
but they are most frequently met with on tliise pauts which are most 
exposed to injuries from kicks, harness galls, etc., and are as a rule at 
first noticed as small sores or ulcers (one or more) on the legs, shoulders, 
■neck, ribs, etc. The sore appears in its early stages as a bud or pimple ,; 
it then hurts and discharges a yellowish pus. Other sores may make 
their appearance near the first one, and frequently appear to be arranged 
in line, tin? being due to the fact that the infection follows the course 
oi: the iympliatie vessels. 

In advanced cases these sores or ulcers may become very numerous, 
•and in the hind limbs they may extend from the fetlock to the groin, 
apparently covering tiie whole of tlie inside of the leg; theTo may or may 
hot be a discharge from the nostrils. In mild cases there is no systemic 
disturbance,, the animal apparently being quite healthy except for the 
presence of a few ulceis on the skin. .It is unfortunate that such should 
be the ease, as very often, where the owner or the dxiver has had no 
ph’evious experience of the disease, the ulcer does not arouse siispicion, 
but is treated as an ordinary slight wound, the aiiimal is continued to 
be worked with the rest of the span, and in this way the disease may be 
spread from one animal to anotheit by direct contact, or by the harness, 
stable utensils, 'wliip, etc. As mentioned above Epizootic lymphangitis 
closely resembles Glanders, but it may be distinguished from it by cer- 
tain symptoms and microscopical examination of the smears' prepaL'ed 
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.from tlie pas of the ulcers^ and also if necessary by the iip],)lieatioii of 
ilie ]\Iallein test. 

With, re* 2 :a.rd to treatment, I may say that some, eases are eiiraJhe if 
proper treatnie,nt is adopted in the early stages^ and then only if tlie 
'primary lesion is not situated near a. joint or in close ])roxiiiiity h) any 
important blood vessel . To he sneeessfnl complete excision of all tlie 
'diseased tissue must be carried ont, and it is most essential tliat tlie after 
treatment of the wounds be attended to in the most thoroiigii iiiaiiiier., 
that is^ by the application of suitable dressings, and constant extimina- 
tion, in order to asceitain if any furtlier infection is present ax or near 
the seat of operation. It frequently liappens tliat the lesion itiay liave 
:ap])m‘entlY been successfully dealt with, and tlie wonnd heals/ Ivui after 
ar. interval — wliich may extend to many months — ulcers appear near the 
original lesion or on some other part of the body/ so it will be tnider- 
stood that if every particle ol‘ diseased tissue is not removed the infection 
remains as a source of xlauger to otlier animals, and may also be ^mrried 
in the lympliatic stream to other parts of the body. 

The fact that although a case may he apparently sm--;«:‘s.s fully dealt 
with by operation, etc.;, and still retaiii iufecTion in the Ijody lu develop 
the disease at a later date (many months afterwards), certainiy vvealam 
the system of attempting to eradicate the disease by surgical means. 
Owing to the long peidod of ineubation/ which may be anything up to 
twelve mouths, special caution is required in regard to in-contact 
animals; such precautions melude systematic inspection and «jmi ran tine, 
and should any lesions be observed, no matter how small, tlin ;uii:ii.ia! 
should be isolated until a definite diagnosis can be nmde. In ‘“»rdcr to 
prevent the spread of infection, rigid disinfection of pre.i!iises, imriicss 
and anything that has been in contact wdth the animal, imisr he carried 
out; even wdaips, iiauds and clothing of assistants should roi-eiv'.* atten- 
tion. Ill some cases,, such as badly constructed, old woo«l .uid iron 
stableS;, it is necessary to destroy the Imildings in order to ensure 
thorough disinfection. 

It will he seen tliat the eradication of the disease in a country like 
this and with a limited staff is not an easy one if imdertaken liy sitteiniit- 
ing treatment of the alfeeted animals, and I am, therefore of o|)iiiit)ii ihai; 
the most economical ineaiiB of dealing wdtli tlie disease is tu «lost}'o\’ all 
the clinical cases, quarantining and sivstematic inspection of ail the in- 
contact animals with a tho,rough disinfection of tlie premisi‘s> etc. We 
nave authority under the Epizootic Ly,m{,)li angitis Act to <lc}i] with tlie 
disease in this luanner. and at present all clinical cases ore being de- 
stroyed, and the quarantining ami inspection of in-conta,cf animals is 
heing carried out as efficiently as possilfie in Natal, and 1 iiupe we sliall 
he able to make the same aiTangements for Zululand at an em'ly tjate/as 
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:3everai outbreaks have recently oeeurred in this Province as v^ell as in 
jSTatal. 

1 regi'et I liave been anable to obtain sonie good photographs ot 
^;aninxals sutreriiig from the disease^ as I wished to have tlieni published 
in the Journal with this article^ but I lioi^e it will be possible to oljtain 
some ill time for the next niunbeiv The frontispiece in tlie present 
issiie^ however, will give some idea of the appearance of the disease, 
altlioiigii the case depicted is an advanced ease. 


Gorrespontience- 

ENQUIEY RE J.’IPE CAI-A:BASH1-:S 


An East Griqiialaiid correspondent writes asking if tliere is any 
-sale in ISTatal for pipe calabashes. Should anv of our readers tiesire to 
get into cominitnicatioix ivitli onr t'orrespondent we shall he glad to 
furnisli his name and address, 

BAPBEERY ItALLOY. 


To THE Editor op the 'i\GRicuLTURAL Journal.’^ 

SiR.^ — ^We would esteem it a favour if you will kindly let us know 
■where Barberry Tallow is obtainable. This tallow is not konwn in 
^Dundee as far as we can gather.— Yours, etc., 

: HOhTEYWILL :& TAYLOIhw; 

Glencoe Junction. 


The only , time when it s proper to be a dead man is when the under- 
'taker conies to try on your new harness. 


In terms of No. 2 (th) of the Regulations made xnider Ordinance 
Yo. 4, 1853, and piihlished under Proclamation Yo. 58, 1903, the 
Indhloveni Forest, bounded southward by Lot A 104 and otherwise by 
pjot FP 269, in extent *76 acrea, in the Polela district, having been sur- 
(veyed, has been declared to be a demarcated forest within the meaning 
hf the regulations in question. A plan of this forest is now lying in tlie 
•office of the Director of the Division of Agriculture and Forestry, Cedara. 
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I THE FAEMEK BOTS’ PAGES. | 

MOiNTHLY ARTICLES, NOTES AND PARAGRAPHS ON. 
ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS 

T?OR 

■BEGINIS' ERS IIST AGRICULTURE AND STUDENTS GENERALLY... 


Conducted by ^'‘ARAron.’^ 

^ Correspondence^ whetlier in the form of notes, comments, or in-- 
quiries, is invited from readers, and letters of general interest will he- 
puMished and replied to in these pages. All communications should b& 
addressed to ^^Irator/' C,o. Editor, ‘^Natal Agiiculiural Journal/^ 
IMaritzbiirg, ■ . i > 


to His Fi*iendis. 


This nionth I iiave tliree inquiries to ansAA^er in these puges, and I am 
glad tiiat readers have made a start. I hope these will be folloAved. by 
a iiuiriber every month. My first letter is from a correspondent at 
M.akoAre Mission Station, in Zidiiland^ Avho Avrites me as follows: — ^‘Dear 
Sir. — I aril glad to notice the new '■'Farmer Boys' Pages' in tiie Agricul- 
tural Journal, for on this station I have a lot of farm w'ork to do and 
as yet have had no experience on a farm, and isliall be most glad of your 
lieip frijia time to time. 'IdTere is a lot of ground here wliere SAVeet 
.potatoes liaA'e lieeii raised and the ground neglected after, so that it is 
full of sinall potatoes and tops. What is the host way to luring this 
gTi'ound into good condition again? We have no inaunre, only liaving 
donkeA's on tlie place. Could you give any advice on tlie best wniy of 
growing sweet potatoes? I shall take great: interest in t1ie ‘Fjirrner 
Boys' Ikiges.' " ■ ' * 

111 aiivswer to my correspondent's qiievstion regarding tlie crleariiig 
of gi'iiiind wliere sweet potatoes liave been grown and wdiieh ground 
has been neglected, tlie easiest Avaj is, if you have any pigs, to turn iheni 
on to tlie ground ; they will be about the best means of clearing it. If 
flnit cannot be done, then plough the land as cleep as yon can, and 
after that enltixate it as thoroughly a.s possible. Then plant a Cirop of' 
beans or roots — in fact, any crop that is usually planted in drills ; — then 
A\*itli frequent hoeings tlie sweet polatoes can be kept in clieek and finally' 
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eradicated — which coaid not be done if an ordihan' broadcast crop Avere- 
planted. - 

My next letter conies from tiie O.E.C, who has a ques^ 

tion to ask with regard to the instalment of lightning rods^ writes: 
— 'T was very much pleased to see yon had started the Paoes^ wdiich I 
much appreciate. They are very interesting and to the point. Yon in- 
t iled anyone who might want something explaining to write to you, and 
d am notv taking advantage of your kind offer. The question is not so 
much to do with farming ,as it is to do with the safety of farmers. I 
wefer to lightning rods. Can you tell me about them? Me have put up 
a long piece of twisted wires (two) on tlie top of which is a foot or so- 
of copper wire also twisted. The galvanised wire has been led down the- 
|.vall ami in a trench some distance away. Mill it be at all eifective? 
One side of the house has a hip roof. I doiiT think the way the other' 
side has been done wnll act on the hip roof, because some of the wire 
will have To be brought dowm the roof iron: wdll the lightning be more 
likely to run down the wire or go into tlie iron? It will be attracted by 
tlie copper piece, will come downi and then some w'ill go dow'ii the gal- 
.vanised wire and some into the roof. Is that correct? If it is, some 
other loethod iinist be devised. If sintaf)le c^mdiietors eaiin‘:)t l)e con- 
structed at home, w^e must, of course Imy some. I hope you can under- 
stand rlii* hifficrilty of the liip-rcHrf. My idea is that tlie electricity 
would just as soon go into the roof-iron as travel dowm the wdre. If 
the wire wms copper, then it would prefer going dowui that, w^oiildn’t it?^^ 

touches on a matter that is rather out of niy line, but I 
think I can answer his question satisfactorily. You must understand 
that tlie earth is a large storehouse of electricity, and that, during a 
t}.ium]m--inrni, the electricity that is in the air seeks to connect up with, 
the e]<'<-rri<-ity in the eartln This it is able to do more rapidly through 
tilie pointed promineiiGes on tlie surface of the earth, such as trees,, 
houses, posts, riders on horseback, and even through tnribrella sticks, 
as w^ell as tlirougli many other similar agents. Of course, whatever the 
eiectric fluid passes througli, unless it be of metal, it tends to destroy, 
either partially or wholhc ISTowy to save brick houses from destruc- 
tion by lightning, what are termed lightning conductors are, as you 
know, ruade use of, and they are used for this reason, that metal is a 
better conductor of eleetrieity than any other material, ancr consequently 
the destructive current, which is received by means of the brush or point 
at the top end of a lightning conductor passes dowm through the con- 
■3iwior\io the earth rather than through the biiilding itself. According 
to yoiir letter, you are doubtful as to wdiether the electricity will go down 
llie iron roof, of' youi’ house. 'instead of 'Tuning '.downiv, the '^'W- ire. 'You, 
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Inust^ however^ remember that tlie roof is situated on brick or Bt'jiie 
Valls^ but in any case the wire serves as a quick direct couiiuuiiieaiioii 
with the eaxttq and the current will by ])ret(*reiiee pass thi'ougli tliat Wire 
xatlier than ruuiiiiig all o\*er the rooJ: and tlirough the walls of tlie iunisoj 
whether tliey are of brick or galvanised iron. Ot course copper is a 
better conductor of electrieity than iroig but iron wire will do quite well 
enough. * ❖ ❖ 

‘hiuiateui‘/t writing from J^remersdorp, asks: '"Is it possible to km)w 
how far we can drive nails or staples into trees, or even hang a gate, 
jwithout doing them damage, or killing them/’ — You must realise tliai: 
nothing iu nature stands still, and more especially so trees, so that a 
gate linng in. tlie way you suggest would be a very strange fit alter one 
growiiig season. It would take a very large numlier of nails to kill a 
'tree, but of course the practice of driving nails into growing trees is in* 
.advisable from a timber point of view. How far a nail, or staple, may 
'be driven into a tree depends, of course, on Iiow large tlie ti-ee is. If tlie 
tree is of a good size, moderate length nails uill not kill it or dn it any 
damage, except, as I have said, that the timber vmlue of the tree will 
be lessened theieby, 

I hope tliat next niontb, I shall hive still more letters to deal wi tig 
for I want readers to rnake free use of tliese Pages for inqn as well 
as for interchange of id^as and experiences, eomuients and so fortln 
P you have any trouble, if there is any particular point in tlie anieies 
appearing in these Pages about which you are not clear, or if yon HToir 
.anything explained, write to me, and I will do my best to lieljv you. 

Address your letter to •kVuATOJg’' care ol; Editor, Natal Agrionliimd 
.Jemont/, Maritzburg, 


Implemeiits of the Fes^mm 
' :ni.«~-G'iJLTrvATOPS ayd ipaerows'. 

It vvould be impossible in a series of sliort articles such as these* n» grv'e 
anything like a detailed acxamnt of all the different types ot iuipimicnis 
that are now tiinied out in each class, and accordingly I do not iinend 
to do more than give a general idea of eacli clasi!^ of implement — 'pinugus, 
cultivators, harrovvs, and so on — in order that readers niay have a fairly 
good idea of the general/ principles upon vvhieli tlie implements nf t*arli 
k:hiss, takingv' theni:,' ntore' or less as' a. whole, are'' designed. ■ -This plan I 
was obliged to , cmnteut';in 3 ' self '■ with/following' in' discussing ploug'hs. .-.ind 
I shall proceed on the,stnie;'li.nes.'m';3,isc;assing,. -in the,prese,nt ^irtiides. 
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the next branch of our snbjeeh ciilti\^ators, and in succeeding articles tiie 
various otlier classes of farm implements. The descriptions wliicli i 
give in t'ris way will be sufficient to enable readers of tliese Pages to 
(follow intelligently and appreciatively the series of articles on fariii 
miacliiner}" on the f^atal market which the Editor of the Journal is now 
preparing. Tliese articles will be well illustrated and will embrace 
praeticaiiy all the ditfcrent makes of all tlie various classes farm 
inachinery obtainable in Natal. 

Cultivators. 

The culti\’ator and the harrow both work on the principle of tlie 
ordinary garden rake; the harrow in fact^, a rake on a large sealej 
but the cultivator is really more perfect ni its action, since it stirs tlie 
soil t(3 a greater deptii. indeed land is sometimes preparei.l ijy ineans 
of the cultivator witliOut using tlie plough at all. For instance, 
many farmers consider its use in this way preferable in tlie cas»,‘ ut land 
olf which turnips have been eaten {e.g.,, by sheep) and on wjjich it is 
desired to sow barley. TJie sheep, o’i course, leaven (‘onsiderablo amount 
of manure on the land, and by using the cultivator instead, of plctughing 
the land for barley crop tlie niaiiure remains near the surface c*! tlie soil. 
Also, in the use of steam power, the cultivator is held, by ssmo? to be 
preferable to the plough in breaking up stubble. 

In order that tlie ordinary use of the cultivator may 1.)e uridcrstood, 
it may be said that this implement takes the place of tlie Iioo. W'fiat is 
called the ^Tiorse lioe'’’ belongs, in fact, t(.) the ciilti\'atiiig chiss iJ im- 
plements. All the various implements designed for cnltivjitirig-— that 
is for loosening the surface soil for the purposes of destroying weeds, 
admitting air into the soil, and retarding the evaporation of the mois- 
ture in the soil by providing a ^huiikdid* as it is called, of en’rth^ — 
are constructed upon the same general principle. A numlior of teeth, 
called ^Tinos,'’ are nnirornily arranged and fastened to a frame which is 
carried on one or more wheels ; and as the implement is drawn along the 
rows of growing plants, the points of the tines are dragged through the 
fioil between the rows at a depth of a few inches. Tiie tines art* further- 
more so arranged as to loosen the : soil over the whole surface, ami they 
are made in, different ishapes to meet , the varjdng re((incrnienT< of ilje 
work., ,, 

Cuitivators are made of all sizes, and can he liad for looNwiing one 
row at a time or for dealing with a ntimher of rows. Tliero are also 
/cultivators made for various special cro<ps. We also see various forms 
of harrows used for cultivating purposes. Tlie ordinary tootli hainnws 
'Cain, of course, only be used whilst the plants are very young. ‘Alierwise, 
in dragging the implement over them, damage would ])e done to the 
fcrop. The disc harrow, however, in one of its forms, is often nsod for 
lucerne, after it has been cut; hut in this case the implemmiT 1? yased 
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not so much for cultivating (although.it does accomplish this to some' 
extent) as for splitting the cut stalks of the plants for the purpose of 
,p,rooioting greater growth. 

Hahkows. 

The word “harrow*'^ is derived from tlie Old Engiish hyrwe, tear- 
up,'’ Strictly speaking, cultivators should be called harrows also, if we- 
are to follow the meaning of the Old English word. 

The harrow, as I have said, is, in its best known, ordinary forniy 
)but a rake on a large scale drawn by animals; and its purposes are to 
pulverivse the surface of the land after ploughing, to clean land that has 
been ploughed or cultivated by bringing weeds to the surface, and to- 
cover the seed after it has been sown. The teeth or tines are regularly 
:arranged, and in such a way that each tooth cuts a fresh track of its 
own, no two tines following the same track. The tines are fixed to- 
frames, ill rows (usually there are five rows and about twelve tines in 
each row), and are hitched on to a long bar ani dragged ovei’ the ground 
without any wheels. 

Ill tile ordinary harrow the teetii drag perpend leu lar to tlie surface- 
of the giMiiiid. There are other harrow's, how'ever, in wrliich the tines 
are placed at an angle, the ends pointing in the direction in wliieli the 
Implement is travelling; and some again have tines very much after the * 
same style as some forms of cultivator tines. Other harrows again not 
•only have cultivator tines, but are also mounted on |"heels — as instance • 
Howard^s self-lifting wheel harrows and Olay^s improved drag harrow's 
on wheels. Another form of harrow is tlmt known as the ISTorwegian, 
hvliicb, instead of having immovable teeth, is eonstnieted with three rows 
M revolving star-teeth — that is to say, each tine-piece consists of a, 
of four, five, six, or seven teeth, w'hich revolve as the implement 
moves. The machine is mounted on wdieels and in the improved forms 
the elevation and depression of the tines is controlled by a lever. This 
type of iiarrow carries us naturally on to the disc Iiarrow. Here, in- 
stead of i.ev«)hing star-shaped tine-] >ieces, we have revolving discs. These' 
disc? are usually concave in shape, but in some makes they are 
fiat., ' Tlie discs are in^ two sets, .which can be placed at any desired angle ' 
in relation to each other for working. As the discs revolve tliey lift 
the earth, and even, to some extent, invert the soil to the depth they 
cut. They are useful labour-saving imnlements and work very effi- 
ciently. For clay soils the discs are made with sections cut out at 
intervals around their circunifarence, in order to prevent the soil from 
clogging, as, it would 'do' in 'the .ease., -of The solid .discs..'" , , 

The chain harrow is a variation of the ordinary tooth harrow, which 
we may notice in passing. This form of harrow is very little used— - 
if used at all — in this country, -It 'is. .'only serviceable for ■ surface action,' 
surly as .for lightly covering seeds" or^ for spreading manure 'on ,grass. laiid.'.' 
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III.— THE PHYSIOS OF THE SOIL. 


How we conie to leaxn something of the Physics of the Soil — that is to 
■^ay of the sizes of the particles of the soil, porosity, texture, tenaeity, 
retentiveness, weighty odour, colour, moyement of soil moisture, teni- 
perature, and so on. We have got an idea of what the soil is, how it was 
formed, etc., and w'e have now to study the relation betw^een the charv 
acter of the soil — using the word in its broadest sense — and farming. 
We will begin with a consideration of the size of the particles of which 
the soil is composed. 

IJpoii the question of the size of the particles of a soil depend many 
cliaracteristies, sncli as texture, tenaeity, absorptive power, and so on; 
and besides this, the average size ol: the particles ivhieli go to make up 
qa soil has much to do with the quality of the crops grown. Some in- 
teresting discoveries in this connection have been made of late years by 
’American investigators. According to Primrose McConnell, wlio quotes 
■some oi; the iigures given by American scientists an ordinary class soil is 
bistirnated to contain 4-00,000,000,000 particles per ounce, wliile a good 
maize soil has about 280,000,000.000 particles. It is stated that soils 
with 250,000,000,000 io 300,000,000,000 particles per ounce are adapted 
for potatoes; 350,000,000,000^ to 450,000,000,000 for onions, and so on. 

Generally speaking, the finer the particles of a soil are. the greater 
“Will be its fertility ; and the reason for this is the simple fact thait , where 
the soil is fine, the roots of a plant will come in contact with more of it 
than if the particles are larger. At the same time, the finer a soil is, 
the more does it need frequent cultivation, in o'rder to allow air to. enter 
and to allow the roots to spread more readily. ‘ ' 

Some soils we hear described as porous; others are spoken of as 
idense. The degree of porosity of a soil is dependent upon the sizes of 
the particles that go to make up that soil — not on the sum of the spaces 
between the particles. For example, we learn that clay has a pore space 
of about 50 per cent. (Judging from the amount of water this kind of 
feoil will hold), while a coarse sand may have a pore space of only 25 
per cent,, yet sand is more porous than clay becaxise it allows water to 
percolate through it more readily than does a clayey soil, .the individual 
spaces between the particles being larger in the former than in the case 
,"'nf "the latter. , , , 

Soil texture is another mattefr that calls for discussion. The tex- 
ture of a soil is very closely connected with the proportion of ^^proximate 
constituents” (sand, clay, lime, humus, stones, etc.), present. For 
instance, an open texture in the soil is due to the presence of a large 
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proportion of gravel or sand, while closeness of texture is due to a 
relatively large proportion of clay. iin open soil does not hold water' 
well and lias little tenacity, but it, is easy to cultivate; while on the' 
otlser iiand a close soil is cliffieult to till, is tenacious, and allows water 
'to percolate very slowly., ' ' . 

Soil rliat is composed of more than half clay will be very tough. 
’In dry weather it will he liable to set Iiard and crack, and when an. at- 
tempt is made to till it, it wdll be cloddy and lumpy. Soil tliat lias toO' 
great a proportion of clay should have lime added to it, which will make 
it eriiirii)ly and friable and so easier to cultivate. 

The texture of a soil may he greatly improved by dressings of fann- 
Nard uianiire ( which, of course, besides enriches the soil from a fertilis- 
ing point of view); whilst anofr.er good plan is to '^‘^green rnanute'’^ — ^ 
i.e.. gi*(nr a forage crop like soy l)eanvS, cowpeas, rape, mustard, and so 
on (articles on this subject will appear in tliese Paues in due course) 
and I'douuli them under in the green state. This mass of vegetable 
m otter decomposes, becoming Imnuis in time and so doing nnicli good. 

Tlw action of frost, Jiowever, for the temporary iinproveruent of soil 
texture, takes a lot of beating’. When land is to lie fallow during tlio 
Ivititer it is greatly improved by ploughing it in the late autumn and, 
leafing jt thus for the disintegrating action of the frosts of Winter. 
Tte frost freezes the particles ‘of moisture in tlie clods of soil, and the 
eonsequent expansion of the moisture serves to break n.p the soil, so that, 
by til e time the spring comes, the ground is greatly impro^'ed as regards 
tiltli and is easy to bring into condition for seed sowing. 

Soils are often spoken of as '^dighP' or "^^heavy.^'' Ttiese terms Iiave 
iidthiijg wliatever to do with tlie actual weight of the soil, but yefer tO' 
the degree of tenacity tliat the soil possesses. A sandy soil, for instance, 
is called ‘diglit,'^’ and this is hecauso such a. soil is easily cultivated : the 
clraiight necessary for ploughing is relatively ligJif. k clay soil, on the 
,, other hand, requires draught ' 'and; ' 'so .is spoken ' of as 

.^dieavy:’^ Tlie tenacity of a' ■soil. is,, of' course, 'its degree of stickiness: 
the more sticky a soil is tlie heavier it is to work. Tliere is a siirpris- 
iiig difference in the tenacity of soils. Some require as much, as five 
times tlie power required to pull a plough through thorn at tlie desired, 
depth that lighter soils need ; but, cf course, the more a soil is worked 
the less tenaeious it must become. 

Tt should be noted that sandy soil is most tenacious when it is wet 
and least sc when it is in a dry condition ; whilst on the other hand a- 
clay soil is least tenacious when it is ^vet and sets into a hard lump when 
it is dry. When a clay soil is in a wet condition it is advisable not to 
cultivate it, on account of its tenacity to ^^piiddied' hj which the posBiblo; 
tilth will be destroyed. ■ ^ ' 

{To he cuniimie(V) 
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By Ahcitirald Pisarce. 
CHAPTER TI. 


li.n''iA’‘o s-finewliat eleai’ed llie ground^ v^e sball now proceed to flescril)e 
two Oif the elements named, seleetingr Oxygen and Hydrogen first, be- 
cause tliey enter into tlie composition of so many other sid>stances, and 
in descri1:>ing them we sliall pave the way for the nnderstanding of 
certain important cdasses of their compoiincls. 

OXYGEXr, 

Oxygen is a gas whieli is so widely found in Hatnre that in tlie 
fKo? or nneombined state and in its compounds it forms about half the 
entire weight of the world. The air we breathe consists chiefly of a 
mixtiire (not a conlpoimd) of oxygen and anotlier gas called nitrogen, 
tlie former making up about one-Piftli of the total volume; eight - 
ninths of water by w'eight is oxygen; and it forms a greater or lesser 
lia]*r t)f the majority of tlie rocks of vdiieli the eaj'tli is eornposed. It Is 
a Very active element, cornhining readily witli most other eleinents, and 
tlje eoni]:)ond. formed vdien oxygen unites with another element is called 
an oxide' of: that elenient. Thus the oxygen of tlie air combines with 
irrui, forming iron oxide, winch we know by the name of nist: oxygen 
and phosphorus form phosphoric oxide; oxwgen and caleium, calcium 
tjxlde or Fu'e: oxt^gen and hydrogeip hydrogen oxide,, which is water. It 
i^ the oxygen of the air that enables things to burn; the burning of a 
eandle, for instance, is in fact the combination of the oxygen of the air 
wirii ihe cni'bon and hydrogen of the grease. The various oxides are of 
great importance;, and some of them will be referred to later on. 

HYmnoGEX. 

This element is another gas. and the liglitest of known snlistanco^, 
bchm- fifteen times as light as air : The next time we want to make 
^^killed spirits” for sol dering, let use put the pieces of zinc and spirits 
of salt into a wide nioiiB bottle (not too large), and cover tfie Trffa>1b 
loosely witli a piece of paper. After the eifcrvescencc has proceeded 
for a few minutes, apply a light to tlie mouth, and we shall either get 
fiiiire .a loud pop;, or a bliiislp almost invisible, dame will Irani at. the 
mouth of the bottle. The gas wiiieli causes the elferveseenee is Jiy^lro- 
geri: isf it has completely filled the battle it will Irani quietly, if it is 
still mixed with air it will explode. In botfi cases the application of 
flame has caused tlio iiyclrogen tb combine with the oxygen of the air 
iuid form water, whicli is, as explained al)Ove, the oxide of Imirogen. 
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Acids akd Bases. 

We sliall now be in a position to understand the eonstitntioii of :! 
large and important class of eoinpoiinda termed acids. These are tii-; 
'iingiiislied'.hy' a sour taste like vinegar or lemon-jnice, by tlie porrei* ^vf 
oreddeiiing paper dyed Hue with litmus (a colouring matter extraeled 
from certain kinds of licdien).- and &?/ alwm/s containing liydrogemr tiuih 
■can he replaced Inj metals. For iiistance, sulphuric acid consists of 
hydrogen, sulphur, and oxygen : if the hydrogen is expelled, and its place 
taken by iron, so that the new ccnipound contains iron, sulplnir and 
" oxygen, we get what is called a salt of iron and sulplnrric acid, to AviurJi 
the name of iron sulphate is given, and all compounds of metals derived 
in this way from sulpliurie acid ai*e called salphates of tliose inetah 
Similarly, nitric acid contains liy dr ogen, nitrogen and oxygen ; if the 
hyidrogen is replaced by the metal sodium we get sodium nitrate (iiitrafe 
of soda), and all such, derivatiyes of nitric acid are called nitrates. In 
the same wav, from phosphoric acid we obtain salts called phosphates: 
from carbonic acid, earboiiates; from silicic acid, silicates; and from 
inuriatic acid, muriates: the latter acid is, however, now more properly 
known as hydrochlorie acid, and its salt? as chlorides. It dilfers from 
the other acids named in containing ho oxygen. IWien we were pi^e- 
paring our soldering fluid just now, what really happened was this; 
the naetal zinc turned out the hydogen from the spirits of salt (which is 
iihe popular name of hydrochloric acid) and took its place, forming tlio 
'Salt of zinc and hydrochloric acid, namely, zinc chloride, thus : 

:We had at first- — 


Hydfoeliloric acid and Zinc 


-composed of 

hydrogen 

chloriiiG 

IVhat was left was 


and 


zinc. 


\ Zinc chloride and Hydrogen. 

-composed of ■ ' 

Zinc ^ A u 

IT . > and hydroiren. 

chloTin© ) ^ 

It is plain that one acid can form a number of different salts, ac- 
cording as the hydrogen is replaced by yarious metals. 

Most acids are formed by the combination of certain oxides with 
Wider; thus , sulphuric acid is the result of an oxide of sulphur eomhin- 
ing with W'ater; and such oxides have the name of acid^f arming oxides, 
or anhydrides, given to them. They are chiefly the oxides of non- 
metals. Most of the oxides of the metals, on the other hand, do not 
-cause the formation of acids, but if tiiey are brought into contact witli 
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.acids they prediiccy stilts, identically the same as those formed from tlie 
metals themselyes. In this case, however, no hydrogen is set free., fiut 
it combines wit ii the oxygen of the oxide instead.^ forming water. Tliis 
will perliaps Ite clearer if we illnstrate tlie reaction which occurs when 
iron oxide acts upon sulphuric acid with the consequent formation of 
sulphate of iron. 

Before reaction we have — 


Sulphuric acid and Iron oxide 


hydrogen 

sulphur 

oxygen 


I and ( 

I I oxygen 


After reaction we get 


Iron sulphate and Water 


iron 

snlplinr 

oxygen 


1 


and 


f hydrogen 
\ oxygen 


Oxides of tiris kiiid arc ('-ailed haste oxides or hoses, AYIien so 
broTiglit into csuitact ^vith acids they neuiralise tliem; tliat is. prevent 
them liaving ariv action on litnurs paper, wliicli is tlie usual test for 
the presenc:^ of an acid. Tin’s is expressed by saying that most salts are 
neutral to litmus; this riile^ however, has a good many exceptions. 

Below are a tew simple questions oii the foregoing., to eimhle anyone 
to test liis gigsp' of the\>srih|ect; -SO far. 

1. The ancients used to call earth, ai7\-. tiro, and venter tlie four 
elements. Were they right in so doing? 

2. What are the chemical names of water, lime, sjurits of salt, inui 

rnst? ■ ' , . 

3. 'W'liat weight of oxygei' is contnined in 36 lbs. of water ? How 
iiriicli in 16 euhic feet of aii*? 

4. lvx]>';Lin exactly tlie conneefioii between an acid and a salt. 

5. If <m]cinm oxide were acted on by sulphuric acid, wliat sub- 
stances v'culd yoii expect to. be formed? 

6. WeiUion two other names by which hydrocldoric acid is known. 

4/ What is meant by" a sulphate? 

' <S. Why is 'hvdromni’’’ s'linetiines used" tO' 611 .balloons'? Tf you -vrovo 
'asked: to nmke some,, liow would; yon." "'proceed?. 

.'■^9,'.: How v'oiild' :yoir- try and. ;find' 'out .whether a certain soil was acid 

or not,'?: ' " 

{To he cant in. a Cii) 
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Shee/s Mmies* 

It takes blood to feed slioep ticks, and blood is too costly tot lie used in 
tliis way ; dip for ticks regularly without fail. 

Take a pride in your floek^ and remember that in this, as in other 
branches of farming, what is worth doing is worth doing wrdl. 

Wean tlie lambs at four to five months old^ and give tliein the 
freshest pasture on the farm, and keep clean wmter and salt witliiii their 
reach. 

Choose a ram. with a strong head;, neck and back; broad cliest^ 
'strong and well-set legs; a ;fine^ dense and even fleece, and true to the 
best twpe of the breed. i 


PoiiHg*y M&iesB 


‘A LUSTY crowg an active step, and wide-awake appearance in a cockerel 
are indications of vitality. 

There is only one way to have pullets mature early, and that is to 
keep them growing. 

Board floors in the chicken-house are better than wet ground, but 
dry ground is best of all. 

Chicks are always stronger;, and hatches come off better if tlie lien 
is absolutely undisturbed wdiile hatching. 

Chicks coming from liealthy, vigorous parent stock, when siirrcuinded 
by proper conditions, are bound to grow and mature in fine condition. 


Piff 

Keep the young pigs growing thriftily. 

A breeding boar should not be kept fat. This is a very imneces- 
ifeary condition. 

Because pigs are thin and have large frames it does hot necessarily 
^follow that they will feed well. 

Every check or halt in the growth of a pig through its first two 
months is more expensive than at any latei period. 

'A sow witlra mean, cross disposition is always hard to deal with, 
•and often causes the loss of the litter. 

One advantage with dairying in connection with pig raising is the 
supply of milk that can be had for the growing pigs. 
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Grit Frnwlsm 

A fowl kept without grit .is in exactly the same position as a man 
’without teeth, and indigestion is inevitable. ISrow indigestion is one of 
the primary causes of liver disease in poultry. Furthermore, it vill be 
•c>bvious that if the food swallowed by a fowl is not properly digested, a, 
proportion of the egg-forming constituents contained therein will be 
wasted; it follows, therefore, that a supply of good hard grit is con- 
ducive to increased egg production. Sand is useless as a suhstitiite ; it 
is neither large enough nor hard enough. The proper-sized grit dor a 
tfull-grown fowl is about the size of a pea, and angular and slia]‘[> as 
possible. — A. Rhodes, in thn London Agriculiural Gazette, 


WoBihBi^img of Soils. 


Readers who liave laeen following tlie articles in rbese Pages on Soils 
will be interested to lead the folloaving extract from The Agricidkiml 
dSfews of Barl)adoes, on the rate at avhich '‘'weathering" takes place; — 
From the point of view of soil formation^ tlm rate at wliic'li, the 
rocks of the earth are brolven dmvu hy atmospheric agencies into par- 
ticles small enough to be classed *as soil, that is by weathering, is an im- 
portant consideration. Observations recently made on tlie continent of 
Ftirope go towards giving an answer to this question. In A list ri a it 
was fotand that in certain ruins, during 500 to 600 years, there had 
formed from limestone a layer of soil 4 Indies thick and containing LA 
per cent, of humus, while the surrounding natural soil, also resting on 
limestone, was about 16 inches thick and contained 7-7 per cent, of 
htinins. If this Avas fcnned at the same late as tlvrt on the ruins, B,400 
years must have been required for the purpose. Similarly on a fortre-is 
\?all built of limestone, in the Crimea, the soil accumulation in 606 
years was found to ho 4 inches thick, while the depth of that on 
adjoining land measured 26 inches, so that on thb same basis, it sliould 
have required 3,900 years for its formation. 


The General Manager of Railways announces that, with elfe*:t lr..nn 
the 1st January, 1910, the rate for the eom^eyance of S'outh African wattle 
bark I??- lundles between JST.G.E. stations will be the FTo. 6 S.A.P. 
rate, plus 10 per cent., snb]eci to a minimum charge of 2d. per 2,000 
,®s. per mile. ; 
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Goa! ant! Laisouf Return. 


Rfturn of Coal raised and Labour emplo 3 ’cd at the Nata! Collieries lor»the month oi Seiitenilxf, 


COLLIERY, 

Average Labour Employed. j 

Output,. 

Tons. Cw 

Producthe Work, 

Above B 'ow | , 

Ground. | GroumL \ - ‘ - 

irnpr.Hl ac- 
tive Work.^' 

Tot.d. 

Ntital Navigation 

ibiis 

65!t 

1,005 

21 

1 (.)20 

:27,1S6 

U 

Eiandslaagte . . 

2S4 

631 

915 

12 

927 

15,288 

2 

Soutii African . . 

lib 

306 

1)59 

59 

■:l:89 

15,(144 

15. 

Bur ail Navigation 

25 1 

553 

Will 

— 

8 '11 

1 1,516 

0 

Dundee Coal Co, 

2liU 

5,);> 

7(13 

— 

763 

I2,(,)»r) 

6 . 

St, George's 

2l.{ 

416 

6)52 


032 

12, (.189 

0 

Glencoe (Natal) 

171 

325 

4ltG 

35 

531 

10,006 

8 

Nrttal Caiubrian 

210 

3.-1 

521 

1 

52H 

9 969 

15 

Xalana . . 

1,1 1> 

11)4 

52 ) 

15 

5)55 

8,430 

2 

Newcastle 

K1 

:m 

■176 

...... 

•176 

7,61)5 

6 

Natal Steam Coal Co. .. 

IKi 

21(1 

312 

— 

312 

6,005 

6 

Hatting Spruit 

«7 

142 


— 

229 

4,651 

4 

Hlobaiie 

.ai 

208 

29;) 

20 

)i 1 !,) 

4,401 

10 

Rani say 

“a 

13(1 

215 

1)5 

228 

;;,5ii 

5 

Baliengei li 

67 

U(i 

103 

2)1 

1 86 

2, 186 

6 

VVest Lennoxtcin 

51 

91 

145 


145 

1,629 

19 

Burnside 

— 

— 

— 

263 

■■ ..:m 

59 

0 

^Vry'heul .. * 

5 

i ■ ■ .5 

.10 

— 


■' &§• 

0 

tV'aalbank 

— 

8 I 

■ s ■ 

H 

, •"40' '• 

14 

10 

Makalees ICop 

,, T . 


4 ■ ' ■ 

: ^ , 

4" ''•4,- 


0 

'.'..•potak, /, , 

Covrespontiing nioath, YS 

2,507 

5,BH2 

. "7,959 

464 

8,4215 

134,780 

1 1: 

%m A 

4,992 

7,115 

756 

7,871 

li:5,(>M 

6 



1 Productive Work. 






■ j 4 




Unprodiie- 

ToioJ, 

'i’otal, 


! Above 

Belon^ 


Total. 

tive Wtn'k. 

Sept., 1900. 

Sept., IDOS. 


; Ground , 

Ground. 





Eul'op ons 

1 

.. 1 197 

160 


357 ; 

71 

•1.28 

381 

Natives , • 

.. : 901 j 

;b321 


4,222 

212 1 

4,164 

4,110 

Indiuti.-^ 

.. ! 1,469 

1,911 


3,380 

ird 

3,531 

3,050 


■* Cost Charged to Capital Arcuunt. § August Return. ]; Indudes August return. 


, ■ ■ ^ ' CLIAS. j. CRAY, 

Mines Department, AlaritKbiirg, ytli October, Tgag, Coinrnissitiiier tif Miiu.'.s., 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return o£ Coal bunkered and exported from the Port ol Durban for the month of Septeinber, igog: - 




'I'oo.s. 

t‘w ’ . 

Bunker (./oal ' 


62,378 

1 

Coal Exported 


35,12.5 

,6 


Total . . 

95,603 

10 

House, Port Natal, 

GEC. 

MA'VSTDN, 


( );■.! n!-.fer, u.jufj. 


Collee'ior < 

'tf (b.islmus 



Meteokologicm. Return s, 


Meteoroioffi&al Returns, 

Meteorulogical Observations taken at Govt., Stations Jor Month of September., 


TEMPERATUl<E(lif Fahh. DECS.). I 


RAINFALL (In Inches), 


STATIONS. 

Means for Mouth, j 

Maxi- i 
mum 
for 

Mouth. 

Miui- 

muin 

for 

Mouth. 

Total 

lor 

; 

Mo. oi 

Heav’straiu- 
fall 111 i day. 

Total for Total for 
fer from .■iauieptr’d 


.UuAiinuinj 

Mimiuun.| 

Uuiuh. 

OiiJ ri* 

B’ali. 1 

Day. 

flLOlii my 
19U9. ISL. 

Observatory 

/2'‘7 

59 wj 

97 *9 

50*9 

6*21 

16 i 

1*19 

2mi 

8-13 '' 

3‘W2 

Stanger 

75*5 

58*7 

1U2 

49 

0*8 J 

15 1 

2*09 

2nd 

8*87 

4 ‘1.5 

Verulam 

70*0 

50*5 

103 

■18 

5 '27 

u ! 

i ‘45 

2n i 

7 *1.13 

4*19 ^ 

43-reytowii 

75 

45*5 

89 

33 

3*32 

13 

*85 

2nd 

4*77 

- '77 

Newcastle 

7!)'i) 

38*7 

Oil 

28 

2*23 

4 i 

1 *20 

31*1 i 

3*88 

3*85 

Mid-Illovo 

71’3 

52*5 

95 

40 

6*33 

15 

1*29 

2nd 

7*55 

■■i ■ 13 I 

Estcourt 

75-1 

49*4 

89 

33 

1*27 

10 

•39 

3rd 

2-24 

2 ‘4! 

XJmbogintwini . . 

75‘7 

58 8 

103 

45 

6*yj 

17 

1. *5 7 

3rd 

9*03 

— 

Ixopo 

— 

— 


— 

4*82 

10 

•89 

3rd 

r> ' 7 7 

•i‘i3 

Imbizana 

74 -5 

50*3 

99 

47 

5*59 

9 

1*91 

3r(l 

9 '79 

4 '39 

Port Shepstone 

77 '2 

55*0 

89 

45 

5*91 

10 

1*45 

2iid 

7*11 

9'2i( 

Umziuto 

Wo *8 

54*5 

93 

5*2 

7*74 

1.) 

1*73 

12ih 

9'13 

4 ‘3 1. 

Hichmond 

7U'S 

49*8 

90 

3T 

6*00 

17 

1 *39 

2nd 

9-99 

5*77 

Maritzburg 

73 -It 

50-7 

94 

37 

4*19 

17 

•97 

2 ad 

5*<Jt! 

3 ‘84 

Howick 

72 ‘U 

48*4 

89 

35 

3*83 

13 

•89 

•2nd 

4 *91 

4*17 

liadysniith 

78* . 

19*5 

93 

37 

1*41 

8 

•■1*2 

2nd 

3*18 ■ 

_ 

Dundee 

73*7 

53*2 

8S 

i ■ 39 

2*00 

i 3 i 

1*54 

3rd 

I- *99 

2*57 

Wee 11 8 1 (Liol . . 

.SCH 

48*7 

98 

i 37 

1*10 

i 8 ! 

•48 

2n(l 

2-1S9 

2 ■■ 1 

Cam erdown . . 

71*4 

51*4 

98 


4'93 

: 14 ' 

*88 

ML 1 

5*97 

3*27 

.Rraiitzkiov)f 

— 

: — 

; 

— 

9-12 

! 17 

1*31 

:ird 

• ‘35 

3 ‘.Si 

New Hanover .. 

75*0 

; 51*2 

92 

• 38 

3 91 

' 1 3 

1*27 

2 nil 

5 ‘02 

5 •■19 

Krantzkop 

78*5 

1 38*7 

I 89 

1 33 

2*91 

11 

1 15 

2nil 

1 .Cl 9 

; 

Lidgetton 

73 *.5 

11*7 

; 90 

; 29 

3*88 

i 1.5 

: *98 

2inl 

: 1*99 

! -I’i; 

Nongoma 

7l’l 

: 45*7 

i sy 

39 

2' 19 

1 7 

1 *93 

‘.od 

! 4*09 

j __ ^ 

Viybeiil 

02‘1. 

' 49*.J 

I 88 

38 

1 '17 

i 6 


3Vil 

2nd 

3*9.'' 

i 4*47 

Nqutu 

Mtuiizini 

72*2 

i .15*3 

81 

3.5 

2’ 17 

1 4 

1 1*56 


1 2*76 

79*9 

55*1 

87 

50 

13-02 

iO 

j 3*70 

2nd 

i 19 ‘98 

y’.yy 

JHabisa 

76*7 

68*4 

88 

50 

5*58 

8 

1 1*80 

2nd 

1 9*71 

5‘13 

Ubonibo 

70*0 

o5'3 

85 

47 

2*72 

9 

1 2*57 , 

3rd 

j .1'97 

2 ‘94 

Eiupangeni 

.Jpoint' 

, 77*3" 

59*9 

400 

■ . 48 - 

7 '02 
7*69 

10 

14 

1 1*85 

2nd 

2nd 

'. 11*22 
' 10*41 

O'OI 
. 5*95 

Nottingham' Ed.' 
..'Char estoWii ' 

^ 69 *& '' 

' 70*9 

" 4t)*0,. ' 

, m ■■■ 

80 

25 

2*06 ' 
‘41 

10 

'■ :■ '4- , 

i *72 
*13 

3i'd 

I4th 

■275 

1-92 

,'■ ' ■'£■’!;, :«1;' 

’Ngoiui Forest , , 

09*1 

'. .de-F"'' ■ 

."■87 ■■ 

34 

5-64 


1*27 

Ist 

'.:■■ 8*217 '■ 

'■■./.A,;.,,...'.’.. 

Malilabatini 

,, HI *2 


■■93;.; .: 

3 ji 

3*03 

8 

*78 

8rd 

"I*#::,..'' 


Bulw.r 



^ , ■ 

-j 

3*91 

"'vT;7 ' ■'■ 

•76 

1 2 th 




Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Mofith of September., igog^ 


AtlauisMrst ■ 

Hilton..' ' -• 

P. M. B. , BofcMVicstl ■ Uardens 
Ottawa 

Blshowe ' 

LTmhlangeni 

Equeefa ■ ... , *• : 

"ITmzinto, Beiieva 
Blandslaagte .. 

(iiiet Viei' 

..Cetlara—HUl Station .. . 
...Cedata'—V'lei Station .. 

Wi like I Spruit.. ■ . ' 
AVeeden -• , 

‘Oiaiit’s Castle' . - 





Natal Aghicultueal Journal. 


Reis/s'it of Farms at Present under Licence for 
Lungsickness and Scab* 


Stock Inspector. 

I 

District. | 

! 

Disease. 

Owner. 

Farm. 

A. P. OVOAV 

Ladysmith 

Scab 

Mrs. M. J. V d Merwe 

Coolfontein 




Natives 

lloosbooin 




Natives 

f aurie’s Kivial 




H. Raath 

Futteni Rpriiit 




Native.s 

Goedge laeht 




A. 0. Diumhauser 

Riet Kuil 




J.CBnys 

Blew Ba.idc 




NaUv£‘s 




Nil lives 

Phoydaai 



» 

J. BAi’.iUhar 

tewan Park 




J Hyde 

Hydesvvood 




Natives 

Kle nfontoin 




Native.s 

llooipooit 




H. d. Btiys 

Piets Hoek 




L. J. J. Ifi Be.ster.. 

Pootena's 8piiiit, 



>1 

B. J. Nieuabar .. 

Tyiden 




P. Bartlett 

IJiLhoI 




II. A, Sinit.h 

Lombard’, s Kop> 

A. B. Ko3 ■ 

Portion of Ksteourt 


(j|. B Jofie 

Berg veld 




Sclilaiiders Bro.s. .. 

Kelvin 



» 

II. Matt iso II 

Calc f it t 




J. W. Vloor 

Greeiifi rtl 




J. V d Mer\i e 

Lands End 

A. Williams 

Ctreeht. 


Natives ■ 

Ouverwacht 




F.L Uys 

Town Lai ds. ' 




T. de Jager 

■Tigerki’anta:.' . 




.Natives" , ... 

■Biet' Vlti.. ' 



,, 

D. Hartman 

Eo ekop 



s % 

J. de Winnaar 





0. Potgieter 

Nitkom.st 


. 

It 

P. Tniter 

Welgevonden. 



,, 

■ Lekhoff 

Bate Spruit 




Y". Han br dge 

Strydfontein 




Natives 

Vergenoeg 




G. vail- f ensberg , . 

Politiek 




Nat ives 

Tambocdcieslniek: 




,, 

l^riescbgevvjiHgd 




J. 1 /. Davel 

Klipfouiein 




J. P. M Oldman 

Mooihaek 




J. L. Nel 

Taniboekieslioek. 



N. Fourie 

Lan fcrwacbt 


; 

L. Tante 

Water iiock 


i 


C, vanTomler 





P. Landman and G. 





Bezuidenhout 

M 




K.C’tonje 

Vei‘lM kop 




P. L. Uys 

Waaihoek 




Natives 

Kerstelifig 




TJ. Botha 

Sandspruit 




M. d. J. GroanewaUl 

Vaiabdoot 




F. Groenewald 





Natives 

lloodekoplien 



)> 

L. tie Jager 

Water val 



»> 

Natives 

Quaggasdrif 




G, d. Keel 

VtiUtersiibuUs 




T. Uys . 

Zoetsmelk Xli f.n" 

. .H. Van Rooyen 

Biihanango 

,, 

Natives . , . 

VTu'duveld 



,, 

>» 

Wei lust 



,, 

,, 

Boutlijst 

'Ij. Treiior . 

Alfred 

»- 

Yalwayo 

Location 



Lunjisickness 

J. T. Clothier 

Wbiteeliff 




Signimi 

Lot. F 




Mc|\inansla 

Omega, 



„ 

Spmgaan 

Hawarden 



Scab 

Iiicabi 

Location ■ 




Makerlu 





Natives 

Lo, cation No. 1 

J. E’llfe 

Lion s River 


Arbuthnot. 0. C. .. 

Gowrie 



It 

G. M Trick ett 

i t owick' Commonage 



JJt 

Geo. Wof dhouse .. 

Halliwelb 




W. G. 8baw 

Colbf nni© 

Jv Ripley 

Intonjaneui 

♦ t 

P. Marais 

Nkanytwd 

Maker eeskop 
Groenkop 




T.W. Smith 

Oakdale .. 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE (Continued). 


Stock In.spector. 

District 

Disease. 

OWNER. 

Farm. 

K. Ripley 

Intonjaneni 

Scab 

Feniera 

Diepkioof 




Natives 


C. T. Ynivji’iinn .. 

Panipietersburg- . , 


F, D. Wilson 

Nineve 




Natives 

Town Lands 

1 



R. Craig 

Freschgevva gd 




J. B Rudolph 

B sebkraiitz 




.J. M. van Rooyeii. . 

Halb rton 



,, 

J. Vili'oeu 

Paai>kuil VI ei 




C. Webb 




J. H. StatUer 

Paardefonteiii 




iviis. Stadler 

Padafontein 




H. Viljoen 

Rooiiekopjie 



>1 

J, R. Pot>:ietei‘ 

Lnclikraal 

i 


H. Ruins 

Ale na 

R. Wiii-AtieldSt ralf rd 

Newcastle .. 


Natives 

Chevi hek 




J. Dixon 

Blauwbosch 




At giis ' ( od 

Harte Rivier 




M. J. Oosthuizen . . 

K It den Vlei ‘ 




T. Lazenby 

Springbok 




D. Degewaa • 

Ball! guch 




0. Kennedy 

Tennvson 




Natives 

Dassiepoort 




15 

• (/onnig.sbeig 



.. 

Schwikkard &: Co , . 

Boscobello 




Natives 

Koppie Alleen 




E J. Dicks 

Essen wood 




A. M Muller 

Droogdal 




A. To wile 

Majuba North' 



J. van Rooyen 

Asvoge’skop 

; 


0. S. Vogel 

NorRdk 




L. P. de jager 

SUiiteldraai 




F.R. Muller 

Leyden 



J, J. Duigeniiav .. 

Langton 

(J. E. Waiker 

Pdrtion of Eslcein t 


Oates, \\ , M. . , 

()^lt^daIe 



A. Stuart 

Glen Stimrt 

i 

:: 

F. H. Kerr 

Rock Mount 




L. Lloyd 

Hideote 




A. V . Haw 

\V oodleigli 


, 

J. Marais ,Tun. .. 

i Northcote 




Johnson & Clarke.. 

Be g'onis 

G. Daniel 1 

Vrylieid 


Manqulu 

Hardoetaakl 




Mkelegana 

Mooiplaat 




Kuyeze 




xMrs B. Webbe 

Rustem burg 




G. Beneke 

Langkrans 




Micah 

Groenkop 




C. van der Merwe. . 

Nooitgedaehl 




C. van Rooyen 

Bloeure dal 




P. Tredou.v 

Weiriansrest 



J. H. Lombard 

1) iefontein 

: 


H. A. Lombard . . 

Kromellurborg: 



A. W. Meyer 



A. Jansen 

Fmaimtzicht 



J. H. Combrink .. 

Goedhoop 



Nativt H 

Goedgedacht 


■ 

J. G. Theron .. . 

Traktaal 



J. F. Potgieter .. > 

Vaalsloot 



M. Kungniann 

Vredehof 



Natives. 

Vaalkran.s 



J. J. <»regory 

AVeltervreden 



J. J. NeL 

Bmfort 



A. Armstrong 

Lekkerwatei* 



H. Benkens 

Sterkstroom 

1 


J, Z. Moolman 

Klipfonteiu 


„ 

F. D. Moohuan .. 

,* 



CL vati der Wenter 

Tinlasd ift 

1 ' 


H Campbell 

Town Lands 



Natives 

Vaalkranz 




A. T. Dave! 

Bvackspruit 




H. 1’. Harris 

Arcadia 




■'Natives' . 

j Tuita’s Drift 




B, K. A. Rabe .. 

Knyati 




M. T. FeiTeira - . 

Vaalkians 




,, Natives ' 

Waterfall 




T. van Rooyen .. 

Welkeveden 




J. A. K. van Rooyen 

Rust laats 



, ■ 

H. de Briii i 

Eordepoort 




' C. van Rooyen 

Rooikop 




li, van Rooyen 

tj 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE (ConttnuedJ. 


Stock inspectok. 

DrSTRIC l‘. 

Disease. 

OWXl.R. 

Farm. 

G. Daniels 

Vryheid .. | 

Scab 

J, van Buoy eii 

Bedr-ig 

►I , E Cooper 

Nkaridhla & Nqutii 

,, 

Natives 

Seluishana 



♦ > 

,, 

Nijufcii 





Telezi 




C. E Piirr 

Sa dl'ilwiina 

! 



H.Mnller 

Nipi u 

i 



Natives . • 1 

MkoM.jaiia 





Nondweni 





Mafetliling 





Hloiiagazi 



,, 

Dalaia 



” 

Matula 



,, 

Nqudeni 




Gadaleni 




Maw. ni 




Mid’ethieni 




Haladii 



Westbrook Bros. , . 

Dalton 

;E. Vartv 

Western Umvoti . . 

,, 

D. a :■ el 

Hig tield 



J. A. Grabaiu .. 

Driefontein 



H. Hansineyer 

'Oiires ' 



T. J. Marilz 

Mt. Alii la 



F. R. Nel 

Vevniaak’v Kraal 

J. F. van Ren.slmry: 

NffOtslie 


Natives 

Tochygeisnde 



J. D. Bester 

-Snialdee. 



L. Botha 

Weitervivden 



1. Joubert 

Ivondeli'oig*' r 

J. Stewart 

Bergville 


J. W. Sclieepers . . 

Tl'ie Ste|)s 



H. »laekson 

Lytton 



Re d Bros. 

Klaa.rfonteiu 


, J 

G . E. Tathani 

Nertherley 

E. W. Lark n 

Umsinaa 


Oyiijunlangans 

Umsinga 

1 


'J’shantnln 

Umsinya 



Susev.ulu 

Unisinga 


J, 

Natives 

Location 


M 


G onion .Memorial 



,, 

Vaalkop 



T. H. Dedekind . . 

Harding 



W, W. Strydoni . . 

1 Granje ' 



Natives 

1 Cr ig no liar 


„ 

«» 

I K lippuoi'i 




It 

! , rooinga 




V. L. ^YheIal• 

Martens 




Natives 

I Tithoek 



Natives 

1 MyoiiyDnsa 



P. V, Strydoni 

1 Hili Crest 

R.'Mavne 

EaHteni Uuiv.Jti & 




Kraiitzkop 


Natives 

! I'lirb-igh 



,, 

1 Kmat iM<ab'.!,> 



P. and H. Mare .. 

' S]H>elll:Uif m 



! W. Haveinann 

s^.phGd.'ib* 



, J. T. Martens 

Gree kop 



„ 1 .1 M, /Cietsnian 

i Panl's Ib-st 



‘ Natives 




1 

*UG. Nel 

: Glenl'toig 




Van Rooyen Bns.. 

Wonderti'inte’n 




P. H. Best or 

1 l>e T:li St 




d, A. Nel 

I Oivig-ley Dell 

B. W. Bowles 

ixopo 


E. -F. Garland 

Sp ring vale 




E W. Veley 

i Av horpe 




Tfthel wana 

A of S 55 ' 




Bohejana 

: Lot^ K of 5 

a: H. Ball , . .. 

Weeueii . . 


.l. P. Lotler 

1 Berg Vleit 


1 


P. H. Van Rod en 

! IlnffelsHoek 




P. P. van Rooyen . . 

i .Doornklottf ' 




No tide &, Letter . . 

! Seott shook 




J. T. van Rooyen . . 

i Belle Vut;* 




J. R. von Kenshurft- 

; Klhikwater 




J. S. Bis 

i S ottsl:nir«' 




K. (J. Robinson 

i Mon;i 




S. C van Rooyen 

MiddeibUTy, 




C. P. F. 1 otter . . 

1 Waterfall 




Van der Westhnyzen 

I "'Winterhut lc 


i 


R J J van Biooyen, Sr 

j .Bird s prill t 




L. J. Fonrie 

Scottspoort 




P. R. Buys 

AVaterfal! 




■ P. H.' van Rooyen.'. 

Buffers H.)ek 




■T.G.Lotter' ■ .. 

.Waterfall' ■ 




Natives '' , 

1, Belle Vue 
t ^ 
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RETURN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE ( Contmiied), 


.Stock Ixspector. 

Distiuct. 

IIISKASK 

OWXEIL 

,'FAR,Si. 

A. F. iSujitli (actnifi) 

City, Un 

.Scab 

UtHveli 

Zwaartk-O'p Location 


1 

Dria 





Samuel 





Jan je 





I-.a(luma 



; ,, 

K. Ta-.lor 

Tavl(.»r'.' .oi 



Ramen 

Fd,t;s’ Instate 


i 

J Henwood 

Hilton Road 




B. J. B .denhorst . . 

Kern envebU 

A. J. M.'irshall 

Dn dee 


11. A. .J, Dave 1 

Kiipruii 




0. T. Vermaak 

Kalderfontein 




Natives 

Conierfo.'o 




IMcKenzie & Kruger 

Dabray 




Natives 

Klipport 




(teo, Rremer 

Dairy 



-5 

Natives 

B gi;ers,eat 

; 


R. J. Marshcdl . . 

C'levelamI 



J. tie Jagev 

Waschbaiik 



Natives 

Blinkwater 




.Hartebeestionleju 





(bteilekens 





Fast Hesiei'toii 




C. M. Mf.vey, .Sen, . . 

Glad Lone 




R. J Marshall 

\Vt)o Hands 




J. B. Wade 

.Stain on 




C. J. P. Landman 

Iro dale 




Natives 

Kamelbooin Ko[» 




(d. F. Dannhattser. . ! 

Cardwell 




11. A. J. Diivel .. 1 

Klipry 




J. H. Hatt us* &Son 

I Hatringda.le 




J. J. Gregory 

CotHWOjd 




T. C. Koekeinoor .. 

Miiylnde 




I N. IL Swarts 

Rooikon 

B. Kliiseim' 

Low er Uin/.inikulu 

i.unuriifkness 

! Nyfipu 

Berlie -k 

A. Brown 

Pdleia, Underberg. 

Scab 

i 11 Baikie 

Inelifiailh 


Brands Allotted to Infected Magisterial 

Divisions. 

The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
'infected Magisterial Divisions: — Durban County, D, 2; Alexandra County, A. 2j 
Lower Tiigela, T. 2 ; Mapiumilo, B. 2 ; Inanda, B. 2; Unisinga, U. 2; Dundee. X. 2; 
Vryheid, V. 2; Ngotshe, H. 2; Paulpietersburgj'P/ 2y' Nongoma,.'SU2t'Mhhiliha||ii||:; 
L. 2; Ndwedwe, N. 2; Weenen County, W. 2; Uinvoti, F. 2; Hlabisa, K. 2: Eshowe, 
E. 2; Ladysmith, R. 2; Babanango, 0. 2: Ladysmith, East of Tune outside infected 
area, R. 3; Utrecht, Z, 2; Krantzkop, 2 K.; Umvoti Location, 2 F.; Ladysmith, 
West of main line of Railway, R, 3 on left nock; Pietermaritzburg City, 2 P.; 
Umlazi Location (Upper ITmkomanzi portion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
line, J, 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H. 


Land and Agricultesral Loan Fund. 


The Land and xVgricuIturaU Loan Fund has now been established, and the Board are 
prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first mortgage on fixed property. 
Applications must' be made' upon special printed .forms, which can be obtained, together 
''w'lthTuU particulars as'' to the" conditions under which advances are made, from the ofiice of 
the' Ftifid', ' Colonial Offices, Pietermaritzburg. 

All Corre.^pondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agricultural Loan 
Fund, P.O.' Box 357, Pietermaritzburg. ■ 
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Pound notices. 

Notification is contained in the Government Gazette of the sale, unless previously 
released, of the undennentioned liv'e stock on the dates specitied : 

On the 3RD November. 

cH/j'/ri'cT™- Merino ram, about 10 months old, no brand or earmarks, long tail,, 
probable value, 8s, Impounded on the .i6th September by E. D. Stewart, Polela* 

Hcmick—WAy gelding, star on forehead, tail square cut, short, about 14.2, no 
brands. 

Solferino, Gourton — Dark bay mare, rather low in condition ; running at the kraal 
of Magadeni, in Chief Ndhlumbi’s Location, Ktabamhlope : black heiter, ear mark 
under side of right ear. 

On the ioth November. 

Greytoiini - Goat ram, black, yellow points, slit in front of left ear, age about 4 . 
A'ears, probable value, los. Impounded on the 15th September by W. Torlage, Holmes 
bale. ^ ,, '* 

Sol/erim), Gourton — Dark baj" stallion, branded N.C, on near side hind leg, pro- 
bable value, Impounded on the 28th September by Mr. L. F. Snyman. 

Woodstock^ Bergville-~~V\I):iii^ Kafir ram, nick in front and slit in back of right ear, 
probable value, 7s. 6d. Impounded on the ist October by Natal Police. 

On the 17TH November, 

—Mare, dark bay, branded ‘’D/’ off quarter, long mane and tail ; mare, 
dark bay, blind right eye, long mane and tail, no brands. Both mares have foaled 
since admission to the Pound. Bay colt, yearling branded “J ” off quarter ; eight 
Merino sheep and four lambs, sheep branded ‘ S left side, ear marks various. One 
of the iambs has a peculiar mark, the left fore-leg being black. 

RichMOnd Black she goat ; two black kids. 

--■Running on the farm ‘‘Groot Melie uin,” and reported by Mr. W. S, W,. 
Harding to be too wild to be driven to Pound : Chestnut filly, about 2 years old, about 
12 hands, no brands visible, white star on forehead, right hind foot white. 

Woodstock^ BergeiUe Nineteen white Kafir goats. 

On the 24TH November, 

\ Mu den — Bay stallion, about 7 years old, indistinct brand on right thi^h, marks of 
knee-halter on left front leg, st^tron forehead, about 12 hands high ; dark grey stallion, 
about 2 years old, 12 hands high, no marks ; dark bay^ stallion, about 2 years old. 12 
hands high, no 'marks. 

On the 1ST December. 

Tngogo — Reported by the Natal Police, Spitzkop, to be running on the farm 
“Oakley," as being too poor to be driven to the Pound : Two old Merino sheep various 
earmarks, indistinct brand. These sheep, it is stated, strayed from a flock coming 
down from the Orange River Colony some time ago, and have been running with 
different owners' sheep from time to time ever .since. 

Ladysmith half grown sow, four white feet and white on snout; white 
Kapater AngOra goat, right ear swallow tail right ear square taken out of front;, 
tmpoujidcd on the i6th October. 

Mount Hope y Klip River ~T o deiT\L si.i\d one. chestnut mares ; chestnut mare star 
on Torehead, two white hind fetlocks, about 5 years old; black mare, fleabitten, two- 
hind fetlocks white, about 6 years old ; black filly, no marks or brands, about one 
year old, 

Pieierfnxxritzhirg-^Kunnm^ on the farm “ Kingston," and reported by J. F. Potterill 
as being too wild to be driven to the Pound : Light brown mule mare, branded D.C.,, 
white star on forehead, slit off ear. 

Two blue and W'hite she goats with three nicks in right ears, and hole 
in left ear ; brown and white she goat, with three nicks in right, and hole in left ear ; 
black she goat, with white face, and three nicks in right ear, and hole in left ear ; 
ivhite she goat, with three nicks in right ear, and hole in left ear ; white he goat, with 
nick in both ears. ■ 


NOTICE, 

The Cliarlestou n Local Board intend to establish a “Town.ship Pound " from the 
jst NovenP)er, 1909, and have appointed Mr. T. G. Whittaker as' Pound Master fronv. 
tbat date. 
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Government CoSd Stores and Abattoirs- 

PIETEEMAEITZBURG. 


It 13 notified for the information uf Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to teceive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage,, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, howev'er, be understood that owners will be 
lequired to make their owm arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for 
slaughter, the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this 
regard. 

^ Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, 
at the charges noted belowc As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or lor the sale ot the meat ot cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 


For mininnim 
number of 250 
head per month. 

For maximum 
number of 500 
head per month,. 

Under 

Over 

Under 

Over 

300 lbs. 1 

300 lbs. 

3ooIbs. 

'lioolbs. 

j weight. 1 

1 ' 

weight. 

wei 

ght.l 

weight.. 

s, d’. 

vS. 

cl. 

S. 

1 

d. i 

s. d 

1 0 6 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 3 

! 2 9 

3 

3 

2 

6 

3 0 

03 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 6 

0 I 

0 

X 

0 

I 

0 1 

6 

2 

9 

,2. 

3 

2' : 


b 

6 

0 

6 

0 : ■''6-','' 

' 2' "ol'' 


6 


9 


' I "■ ' 0 

I 

0 


0 


3 9 

"4': 

0 

3 

6 '] 

3 9 

3 , 3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 3 ’ 

3 0 

3 

0 


0 

3 ■ O'' 

1 4 

1 

4 

I 

„4 

i 4 . 

T 0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

I 0 

0 9 

0 

9 

0 

: 9 l 

'i 

0 9 


Receiving' ... 

Killing and Cleaning ... 

Labour ... ... 

Disinfectants 

Bagging (4 Quarters) ... 

Cleaning of Tripes ... 

Chilling of Beef, up to 72 hours 
or po. tion thereof ... 

Chilling of Offal, up to 72 hours 
Or portion thereof ... 

Chilling and Freezing Beef — 
1st week or portion thereof 
2nd ,, ,, ,, 

3rd and remaining wmeks or 
portions thei*eof 

Chilling and Freezing Offal — 
1st week or portion thereof 
' 2nd ,, , ,, ,, 

3rd and remaining weeks or 
portions thereof 


per head 

• O 

per body 
each 

per body 

per%et 

per body 

>> 

per set 


Calves 
up to 
One 
Y ear 
old. 


S. d. 

O 3 


I o 

1 o 

2 O 

1 o 

0 8 

1 4 

10 


C'attle 
over 
One 
Y cat- 
old. 


2 9 

I O 

4 6 

4 o 

3 o 

1 6 


A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions- 

thereof. ■■■'■ ■ ' 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 


Departinent of Agriculture, Maritzburg, ' 
2 1 St December, 1908. 
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Farm Atfpr&nte&es” Bureau. 

IJST OF APPLICANTS. 


The following i.s a list ol' the applicants which have so far been received by the Editor 
of the Natal Agricultural Journal from boys desiroirs of obtaining piosition.s on farms. 
Farmers wdshing to get into communication with any of these applicanns .slujuld addre.ss 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of coiir.se, had no farm experience, but all appear 
do be strong, healthy and willing. 


2. 

Age 

15 * 

3 - 

Age 

24. 

1 1. 

Age 

18. 

M- 

Age 

20. 

14, 

Age 

16. 

J 5 - 

Age 

19- 

25* 

Age 

'Pa- 

27. 

Age 

to- 

30 * 

Age 

is. 

34 - 

Age 

18. 

35 * 

Age 

21. 

39, 

Age 

19. 

40. 

Age 

24. 

41. 

Age 

1 6. 


Has had iS months’ experience of farming. Understands more 
about forestry than general farming. Speaks Zidii, and 
understands Dutch. 

Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

Has had two years’ experience on a sheep farm in the O. R Colony. 
Is particularly anxious to get back on a farm. Is very willing 
and obedient. 

Is an orphan. Is anxious to learn farming. 

Natal born. 

Is desirous of learning farming. 

Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a lann. 

Has had one year’s experience on a farm in the Cape Colony. 

Transvaal born Has had experience on a mixed farm. Speaks 
Dutch and Zulu. 

Has a slight knowledge of Zulu. Understands carpentry. 

Has had five years’ experience on farms. Understands cattle and 
horses and Agriculture. Is.anxiou.s to get back on a farm. 

Has had twelve months’ experience on a fruit farm in the Cape 
Colony . Speaks Dutch. 

Has had a little experience of farut life. Underscam'l.s '.iee- 
keeping. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

Has not had any experience. Speaks Zulu. Underslamis 
carpentry. Has Ireen engaged in a Solicitor's utiice for four 
yeans. Is very obliging and willing. Anxious i-.i get on a 
ffirm. 


Epizootic lymphangitis linving bi-dken ont in A’ictoi'ia Couriiv. n 

OPi •oclmiiatioii lias been issued by His E:>:eelleney the Adininistralxkr 
•daring tlie eoiriity to be an infected area within the ineaning of life 
UAiiiuials Diseases Act of 1894. 44ie removal from tliat area of any 
^horses, nniles or donkeys, w,nethei‘ tlie same are or are not ttflVriod witli 
any disease, is prohibited, except in tire (nse of healtliy aniniaN. for tlie 
niovement of ivhich tlie written permission of the Chief of the Teterinary 
Division or of an officer of the Veterinary Departiient aiitliorised to 
issue' such pennits, is^ neeess'ary.' Such peTinitu'inoreoveiv , niay.' impose 
•any conditions "which, .the' Veterinary . Department consider 'necessary. 
!The penalty for any contravention of this Proclaination. is fixed at: a 
fine not exceeding £50, with, the alternative of inipiisonnient, w'iih or 
v.'ithorit hard lalioiir, until the payment of such fine or (hr a n i-io ^4' 
three 'muiif'hs , b: 
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Employment Bureau. 

The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undernieutioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should’ 
be addressed to the office of this Journal. 

No. Ho.—Englishman, 2G years of age, steady and an abstainer, with a 
knowledge of cattle and horses, wishes employment on a farm in Natal (English 
preferred) as a handy man, with a view to furthering his knowledge of farming 
in this country. Is willing to accept food and clothing in a good home, for 
services, for a few months with the prospect of a small wage after the first three 
months. '' ' 

No. 110. —Cape man, age 32 years; married, no children. Has been used to 
working with liorscs and mules all his life. Has good papers from Ids previous 
employers, and was in the employ of the Public Works Department for over five 
years. Is willing to do anytliiiig in his power, but cannot read nor write. 

No, 117. — Englishman, 25, of good education, desires api'ointment as over- 
seer on a plantation in Natal, and would pay a reasonable premium and give- 
services free for a few mur.ihs if necessary . Has had commercial, engineering,, 
surveying and mining experience. 

No. 118. — Pensioner from the Army desires to obtain post on a farm, is par- 
ticidariy fond of gardening. Has excellent discharge papers and good testimoniahs.. 

No. 119. — Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds gnud’ 
testimonials from ]Hr. J. Alarshall Douglas, Chairman of the Koyal Agricultural 
Society of England (1905). 

No. 12 1. — Desires open air employment. Age 43. Life experience of agricultural 
pedigree and prize stock g-ained in Scotland. Has been six years in SoiUh Africa. 
First-class references and testimonials. Small salary required. 

No. 122. — A 3'oung man, with life-long experience of cane-growing, desires empioy- 
ployment as manager or overseer on a plantation. Experience has been in Queensland 
and Fiji, Is good at figures and capable of taking charge of books if necessary. 

No. 523. — Married man, 35 years of age, with 5 years’ experience on poultry and 
.stock farm in California, wishes to get on to a farm in Natal. His wife is a good cook 
and bandy in dairy. Would be willing to work for a very small wage or for their keep 
or a period of twelve months at least, after which they would expect some reraunera- 
ion. Can produce, first class personal references, 

No. 124.— Practical man, age 35, unmarried, seeks position on any work. Can 
undertake or attend to any building work and erection of machinery, and has been 
accustomed to control of coloured labour. Gould uildertake management of small 
creamerv. Not afraid of work. Has had Gonsiderable experience in Agriculture, and 
can produce highest references. 

No. 125. — Single man, age 31 years. Was brought up on a farm in England. Is 
a tlnsniilh and pUimmer by trade, also has a good knowledge of carpentry. Speaks 
Dutch. Has been in South Africa for ten years. 

No. 126, — Colonial, 35 years of age, desires to obtain a position' as overseer or 
manager of an ostrich Linn, Has been for some years, with first-class, farmers, and 
had ciiarge of some of the best birds in the Cape Colony, Has a practical knowledge 
o( incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

No. ,127, An expert fruit packer of four yeans’ experience 'in SpaiH' and ' F'rance, 
and twenty years Colonial experience, is open to accept an engagement, up to 'February,; 
1910, 'H,e is open to accept low wages, with board and .lodging, and tare to and from' 
the Cape, where he 'is at present, ■ 

No. laS. — Wis.h.es to secure employment, on a farm, ' States ^that he has a. genera,, 
knowledge of engineering, and has been employed on a large and 'well-known farm in 
tfie Richmond Division. • • 

' '. ■.,Farn.iGrs, req'uiring good, -steady farm ■ hands ,','-woiild- do well to comirmnicate 
with Ensign Andersoip of' the. Salvation. Amy. 'Shelter, ■Maritzbu.rg, who constantly 
Ims f^ood’nien at tlie "Shelter, who would . be gdad of employment at reasonable 
ratefi' .Ensign Anderson ..pledge-s Mniself not to 'recommend lor ', employment any 
but ilsosc he, is satisfied,- will give sat'is', faction to .their en^ployers. He will tw 
plcitsed to o'nter ,into correspondence with any ■*’^.rmer who' may . address him on the* 
subject. ' .. - / 
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Division of AgHcnIfure anti Forestry 

Notioes^ 

FEES FOE AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 


It is hereby notified that Farmers and others can secure analytical determinations from the 
'Government Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the fol- 


lowing scale of fees, which is siildect to revision : — 


Scale 

L 

Scale II. 

Fertilisers and Feeihng Stuffs : 

A 

s. 

d. 


s. 

1 

Determination of i constituent 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents ... 

0 

15 

0 

c 

10 

0 

Complete analysis 

I 

1 

0 


15 

0 

Soils : Partial analv.sis of a soil in relation to its 

fertility 

I 

I 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Complete anafy.sis of a soil ... 

2 

2 

0 

I 

i 

0 

Water: Irrigation and drainage ... ... ... 

I 

JO 

0 

0 

10 

6 

A'ege’IABLE Produce ; l''odder, En.silage, Grain, ^c. 

I 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Milk, Cream, Buttf.r : Fat only 

0 

S 

0 

0 

2 

6 

,, ,, : Complete ... 

0 

^5 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Wattle Bark AND Tea : Tannin 

Cattle Dips : Quantitative analysis of i to 3 principle 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

con.stituents ... ... ... 

0 

lO 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Insecticides : 

Qualitative analysis each constituent 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Quantitative ,, ,, ,, 

0 

10 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Scale No. i is applicable to samples handed in bv merchants 

and Dealers, 

and 

w 

'trade interests are involved. 


Scale No. 2 i.s applicable to samples forwarded by bona jidc Fanners and Gardeners. 
Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
•selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis performed by 
it ; and, where such is deemed of sufficient public interest, it will remain at the discretion 
"Of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 


TREES FOR SALE. 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
'Government, so far as instock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, from 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Tramsplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupre.s.sus, etc., about 25 trees: in 
each tin, at Ss. 4d, per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kind.s, larger trees, or surplus stock, wFen availalile, will l»e 
‘Charged at .special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctviate.s, will lie 
-furnished on appl^ation. 

Package and postage of seed, when recpiired, charged is, per lb. extra. 


PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 


With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers are invited 
‘from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not les.s than one pound 
•will be purchased ; and a .specimen bearing .seed ves.sels or flowers should be sent for identi- 
•cation purposes. 
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SILVER POPLAR. 

Root suckers of the Silver Poplar {Populus albcC) can be supplied in any quantity, at 
»8s, 4 d. per hundred, on application. 


POULTRY. 

Orders will be received for eggs for sitting of the following breeds for immediate de- 
livery : — Buh Orpingtons, White Leghorns, Silver Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks, 


PERSIAN SHEEP. 

An imported Woollen P^ersian Ram may be hired for the season at a fee , of at 
hirers risk. Particulars on application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will be booked 
for future delivery. 


WOOLLED SHEEP. 

Ohers are invited for young imported Rams being Ramhuuillet Merinos, Lincolns, 
Hampshires, Shropshires. Inspection can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 


C()REESP(3NDEN(JE, 

Communications relating to the following subjects should be addressed in the first 
place to the officers re sponsible : — 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture. — House Master, Cedara. 
Analyses of Soils, P'ertilisers, etc. —Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, Purchase of Timber Sections and Squatters’ lidding in Crown 
Forests. — Chief Forest Officer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Ti 'uber Trees and Seeds.— Chief Afforestation Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultural Seeds, Livestock, etc.— -Farm: Manager, C.X.P'!, Cedara. 

Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc,— Manager, Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 

Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming. — Curator, Government Station, 
,Wee,nen, 

Fruit. —Orchardist, Cedara. , ; 

Accounting lousiness. — Accounting Clerk, Cedara. . . ' 

Woolled Sheep, Woolled Classmgs, &c. — Wool Expert, Cedara. 

Apiculture — ’ oiarist, Cedara. 

E. R. SAWER, 

Director, Division Agriculture and Forestry, 
Cedara. 


Why farming will now pay : bocanse the world’s markets are open 
to yoxil Place yotir mam produots with the Railway Department and 
they will dispose of them on yonr behalf on the European markets ! 
You produce — ^the Railways \Yill Mil Result: A minimum of trouble 
to you and a maximum of money in return !— African Ilaize 
Brochure: 
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ExeGiitives of Fmrmofs^ Associations. 


'Aj/ '//A’ Editor ivill be obliged If the Secretaries of Fa nuers' Associations ami 
sifadiar iusiitutions witl kindly keif him advised 'ivith regard to tdianges in the 
of th^nr Executhws> 

ALEXANDRA AG-RIGUT/J.’URAL ' AND IiORTICUr;.rURAL ABSOCIA^- 
TION,— “President: Wm Thompson. Hon Vice-Presidents: A Blarney, E W Hawks- 
worth, Tlios Kirkmaii, H Basley, J L Knight, E.M. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: 
Geo Lamb. Hon. Auditor: W B Brunner. Committee: W Arnott, H G Arhuth-- 
not, R C Archibald, E G Archibald, J Bazley, A Behrmann, W Cooke, G J 
Crookes, R Criiickshank, li D Hawksworth, H E Hawkswortli, A E W Hawks- 
wortli. E C Hawksworth, J Landers, D AIcAndrew, P Nelson, C A Preston, Dr, 
Roiiiilard, W A Gilbert, Fred Blarney, Rev B M Ford, S G Hawksworth, J C 
T^anders, S F Crookes, J J Crookes, R A Lindsay, J A Curie. F B Preston, E 
Parkin, H Reynolds, J B Stewart, C Taylor, H H P Waller, J Eoss, Eev W C 
Wilcox, Dr W P Trittoii. 

ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS' ASSOCIATION, ---President: A G Prentice,, 
J.P. Vice-Presidents: C Knox, J.P., L T Trenor, and C A Holwell. Flon. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer: H C Hitchins. Committee; C M Etheridge,, E Fann, J.P., V 
Hitchins, S Aitchison, tT.P., W B Bethman, Dr Case, J.P., H Eethman, E G 
Alack, J 

BOSTON FARMERS' ASSOCIATION.— President: Thos. Fleming, J.P. Vice- 
President: T. W. Rudland. Hon. Secretary: W. J, Fly, J.P, Hon. Treasurer; 
H. A. Phipson. 

CAMPEEDOWN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: John AToon, J.P. 
Vice-Presidents: J Gavin and John W Harvey, J.P. Hon Secretary; W E 

‘^^^'"'^'cAMPEPvDOWN division FARMERS’ ASS011AT1,UN.—Pr C J A.,, 

Scheeuers, \Tce-J.^resideiit : FN Aleyer.-^, Hon Secretary and Treasurer: d Baker. 
Oonimittee: J Gavin, J W Harvey, J.P. , <- Baker, J Moon, J.P., li A Aleyers, 

J F Seheepers. J Gal troy, B B Buchanan. Becretary and Treasurer: Jas Baker, 
IhO., Cuilaas Road. 

CHARLESTOWN FARMERS' ASSOCIATION.— President : Johannes Vos. 
Vice-President: — AdendorfT. Secretary ; W. eJ. Curnow. Treasurer: J. 0. 
Thomas. Committee: H. O. EkMeeii, J. P. Vos, J. C. Uys, W. G. Thomas, D. 
Dover, F, A. R. Johnstone, M.L.A., G. E. Lane, S. R. Higgins, B. F. Jolmstone, 
A, J. Johnstone, J. J. Eksteen, R, H, Greaves, Peter Thompson, G. AfcArthiir, and 
V. B. van Rooyen. 

A.t^BOCLATION.-~-ah:esiueiG.: Capt A. W' B _P('r- 
eoval. X'ice-.Prc'side^T : J II Dalgarno. flon Se(n*etary and Treasurer: A Hod- 
son C*rtdi 4 ’liton. 

DUNDEE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: T. P. vSmith. Vice- 
Presidents: The Alinister of Agriculture, the Mayor Diiiidee, Aiessrs h' Tiirtoii, 
I'L Ryicy, and A \\' Siiiallie. Ili.n vSoeretaiy and Trea.S'uri'r : J AinKen/.it'. 

Coinmitie.': (J M llnntaiin, R D-oidge. H I' Walk(>r, T d Williams, 

W Sj>ring»n uni. H W W-alwyn, W J H Mnller, D M Aleiujia iu}, IL J Head, (? T 

AYnuaak. A ]j Jansen, J <anij;h!’!l, H Green hough, I) W II Turidy, A E 

Nurimin. 

y - DURBAN AND COAST SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY.— 
President: E. W. Evans. Vice-Presidents: ' Sir B. Wk Greenaere, A. AT. Camp- 
bell, Hon. Alarshall Campbell, AI.L.C., W. Adams, Frank Stevens, C.AI.G., Af. S. 
Evans, Ai.L.A., F. 13. Simmons, W. II. Poynton, Hon. C. G. vSmilh, M^.L.C., G. S. 
Ajym.^ircaig, ALL. A., H. R. Bousfield, W, G. Brown, 0. Hen wood, J. Livingston, John 
Nicuh, C.AI.G., H. H. Pinitan, R. H. Wisely, V. vSeymour, H, Sparks. Secretary: 
John Alorley. Committee: J. Ellis Brown, J. Burman, C. A. "L, Bull, I). Doyle, 

' SamiierDeaiie, James Henderson, W. Konigkramer, A?. D. Kimber, 'W. J. AH rr lees, 
AA’ . AOlne, J. Swales, . Wk J. ' Thompson, C. Wilson, Wilfred Payne, AAkillis Short, 
T. Amos, J. AIcBride, F. AH Plillier,. Wk .A; Stoekeii, and Mk A. Bath, Treasurer: 
Edwin .Greenaere, „ 'Auditor: W. Alurray Smith. 

,DU,E]L1N: COUNTY FARAiERS' ASSOrTATION.-~“Patroii : J H Colmdimnder. 
President: J .McIntosh. Vice-Presidents; ' H WMstermeyer, R R AlVDomild, Coin- 
mitfee: F R W Emhmer, G Compton, H Freese, W Freese, W'Gillili, H A'’ Kamig-' 
kramwT, H W Nichols, F Schasfermann. Hon. 'Secretary and Treasurer; Frank J 
volek. ' ' ■ ■ ‘ ' 
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Execijtivjss Fakmers" Associations. 


EJVjPANGENI AND JOISTKICT .SUGAil PI/AIsTTECS’ AND' "FARMER K’ ' Ati- 
SOOMTION. — President: Col. 0. B. Addison, Vice-President: P,. Stott. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer: F. Piccione, P.0, Eanpangeni, Executive: P. Addison, G. 
Higgs, — Saiveson, Blake. • ~ ’ 

ESHOWE DISTRICT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.-— President : J R Penne- 
fatlier. Vice-President:' C F Adams. Secretary; T Parkins. Treasurer: W T 
BrockwelL 

GOURTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. — Chairman: AI Sandison. Vice-Ghair- 
nian: R Gray. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: Frederick B Burnai’d, High- 
lieid P.O. Committee: Dr Landon, J.P., E Reed, J Woods. C van der Merwe. 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : A W Snmllie. 
Vice-President: Thos Brookes. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: R J Hearn. Com- 
mittee: G Queddon, N Gliitz, Wm Craig, W R Quested, W T Heslop, Tiios 
Dewar, A E Norman, D P Campbell, J J Grove, H J Hearn, D W H Tandy, J B 
Penciar, J Campbell, J Barbour. 

. HIMEVILLE AGRICULTURAIi SOCIETY.— President: Henry G Gold, Dart- 
ford, Underberg. Vice-Presidents: F E Peto, G TI Royston, J B Nicholson. Hon 
Secretary and Treasurer: G Falframan, Watermead, Underberg. Executive Com- 
ndttee: G Malcolm, W S Johnston, P McKenzie, F E Peto, J S Gordon. Yard 
Steward: D T Malcolm. Auditors: T 0 Dearlove and F E Peto. 

HOVVlOlv FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION. — Chairman: Thos Morton. Vice- 
•riuiinrtau: M A Sutton. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: A Clark. 

;i . INGOGO FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : E. W. Noyce. Vice-Pre- 
sidents: G. A. Fimstone and D. A. Drummond. Hon Secretai'y and Treasurer: C. 
Driiminond. Committee: W C F Napier, A Paine, A J Garriock, A Wood, J.P., 
J H Green-Thompson, G li Bishop. 

IXOPO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: F L Thring, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents: Col W Aniott, B.M.R., W K Anderson, J.P., C E Hancock, J.P. Com- 
mittee: John Anderson, Thos Allen, J C Auld, H D Archibald, F S Beningfield, 
S Boyd, T L Clarence, F E Foxon, R.M., Wm Foster, Jas T Foster, C C Foster, 
Gieo E Francis, L Gray, A M Greer, J.P., J E Greer, Wm Gold, H A Hill, C F 
Hands, A E Keith, R Kennedy, Geo Martin, W Oakes,, L J Phipps, T F Remfry, 
J W Robinson, Jas Schofield*, M.L.A., D C Small, A Stone, W R Way, A H 
Walker, M.L.A., P D WAbb, Hon Secretary; G C Way, Hon Assistant Secretary* 
A G Harris. Kon Treasurer: T Arnott. 

IXOPO FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: C. E. Hancock, J.P. Vice- 
• Presidents: T. F, Remfry and R. Vause. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Geo. 
E. Francis, ^lorningview, Jxopo. Delegates to Farmers’ Union : CoL Arnott and 
T. F. Remfrey, with W. I). Campbell as reserve. Committee: John Anderson, WU 
Oakes, D. Campbell, G. C, Way, James Foster, A. Keith, G. Martin, F. Z. Thring, 
■; A. C, Kirkman. ^ : 

FTJ? RTVFT? AGRPTTLTURAL SO TETY.— President: Daniel Bester, 
Vi; e-PTesidents: Herman Illing. J G Bester, Wm A Illing, Secretary and 
Treasurer: Edward V Barabrick (Box be, Ladysmith). Executive Committee: A 
Brink, J Farquhar, C.M.G., M.L.A., W C Hattingh, J G Hyde, Trev Hyde, A I 
Horsley, W Freer, L A Leonard, H Nicholson, H C Thornhill, Herman Tiling, D 
Munger, P de Waal, J H Newton, D Sparks, J.F., J T Francis, A W (Gus) IHing, 
G Pihknev, W Cochrane, George L Coventry, and ea? officio officers. 

KRANTZKOP FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: Capt M Landsberg. 
Vice President: P R Vermaak. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: G T van 
Rooyen. Committee: C J van Rooyen (Albany), C J van Rooyen (Wonder- 
fontein), J. A. G. Mare, L M van Rooyen, Jnr, R P Martens, J ? Nel, 
'Dr Prokseh, and 'F,E, van Rooyen. 

LION’S RIVER DIVISION AGRICUIiTURAL SOCIETY.— Presideht: Graham 
Hutchinson. Vice-President: H Nisbet. Executive Committee: H Nisbet, M A 
Sutton, A J Holmes, J HTimphnes, Jno Pole, and W A Lawton. Auditor: W J R 
Harvard. Hon Secretary and Treasurer : Arthur F Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howick. 

LITTLE TUGELA FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: F van de Waal. 
Vice-President: F G King. Secretary and Treasurer: H L Frances. Auditor: A 
B Buchanan. Committee: P R Summer sgiil, F W Holmes, J P Wepenaar, J J 
V'Hardingj.'Max "Cameron. ' 

J A Tod. Vice-President: 

T Garter. Hon Secretary; A Kennedy Stone. 

LOWER TUGELA DIVISION ASSOCIATION.— President: W R Hindson. 
Vice-President : A E« Foss. Hon Secretary and Treasurer : H Curtis Smith 
(Stanger). Committee: A S L Hulett, F Addison^ G Stewart, T G Colenbrander. 
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LOWER UMZIMKULU AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.— President: D C 
Aiken, J.P. Vice-Presidents: H Albers and C H Mitcliell, J.P. Hon Secretary 

and Treasurer: W J Plows. Committee: C Manning, J W Aiken, W G Camp, T 
y Godwin, J Hutton, H Norden and A Borchard. Hon Secretary, Show Committee: 
*T W Aiken. Show Committee: A E Collison, A Borchard, P Knoop, A Eingo, H 
P Voigts, J Hutton, C Manning, A J Lugg and H Albers. Hon Auditor: J W 
Aiken. , 

MID-IIXOVO FAmiEORlS’ OLXJB.— Chairman : H S Power, J.P. Vice-CJhair- 
nian: B B Evans. Hon Secretary: J W V Montgomery. Assistant Plon. 
Secretary: A L Wingfield. Hon Treasurer: Jos MeCullough. 

MOOI EIVEE PARMERSV ASSOCIATION.— President: E Garland. Vice- 
President: C B Lloyd. Hon Treasurer: H A Rohde. Collector: Capt W H 
Stevenson. Auditor: Claude Scctt. Hon Secretary: H B Hall. 

MUDEN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.— President: Thos Tliresli. Vice- 
Presidents: Wm Lilje, E A Grantham. Secretary and Treasurer, C A Selling. 
Committee: Otto Rottcher, Karl Lilje, Karl Rotter, Herman Schafer, Fritz Tor- 
lage, T Braithwaite, Ernest Rottcher, C H Tilbrook, Rev H Rottcher (Hon Life 
Member). 

NEWCASTLE.— President: F A R Johnstone, J.P. Vice-President: 0 Earl. 
J.P., Mayor of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.P., Ingogo; 0 Schwikkard, C.M.G., New- 
castle. Secretary: Wm Beardall. Treasurer: Ed Nicols. Executive Committee; 
L H S Jones, E Phillips, H C Caldecott, C Watson, G Langley, W A Lang, W J P 
Adendorff, J E de Wet, O Davis, S W Reynolds, B Pettigrew, G W Thomas, G H 
Bishop, H R Muir, M 0 Adendorff, W Napier, P Van Breda, Ghriss Botha, G 
Templar. 

NEW HANOVER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.— President: G C Mac- 
kenzie. Vice-Presidents: J C Watt, J.P., and R H Oellermann. Life Member: C 
A S Yonge, M.L.A. Secretary and Treasurer: W D Stewart, New Hanover. 
Auditor: J H F Hohls. Committee: W N Angus, E Bentley, W W Bentley, 
Edward Boast, B E Comins, G R Comins, C Crookes, jun, H Dinkelmann, J Duval, 
W Fortmann, Dr C H Herbert, J Hillermann, J H F Hobls, H Jacobson, H A 
Idght, G C Mackenzie, A F Mackenzie, T M Mackenzie, J Muirhead, J.P., Oswald 
Muirhead, G Moe, J.P,, J Moe, O Moe, C Oellermann, F Oellermann, C J Oeller- 
mann, W Ortmann, J C Otto, E Peckham, J.P., J A Potterill, S Peckhara, C M 
Scott, Rev J Scott, Wm Schroeder, J.P., Owen Solomon, J H Smith, Riby Smitli, 
I’ Thole, H Vorwerk, H F Westbrook, W H Westbrook, C Westbrook, T Wollniter. 

NOODSBERG ROAD AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.— President : Fritz 
Reiche, J.P. Vice-Presidents: K Mummbrauer, P Eodchorst, W Dralle, W Wort- 
mann. Committee: W Bartels, F Bossc, H Brammer, A J Bruyns, H Bruyns, Carl 
Dralle, H Gebers, W Gevers, J H Holley, Jun, W 0 Holley, C Hillermann, L Koch, 
H Kohler, F E Kuhn, M Maister, H Mereis, A Meyer, H Meyer-Estorf, H W 
Meyer, K A Meyer, H Misselhorn, W Misselhorn, K Peters, I Pfotenhauer, G Rabe, 
G Reiche, Joh Reiche, W Rencken, H Rosenbrock, H Schmidt, K Schmidt, Rev 
Jas Scott, K Seele, F J Smith, J Thies, W Witthoft* P Worthmann, A Worthniann, 
F Worthmann, H Worthmann. Secretary: Paul Vietzeh, P.O., Singletree. Hon 
Treasurer: E Beurlen. 

NOTTINGHAM ROAD FARMERSV ASSOCIATION.— President: B. Greene 
Vice-President: Geo Ross. Secretary and TrcMisurer: H Singleton, Notting- 
ham Road. Oommibtee: J King, J 0 Parker, J J Morton, A Pearce, W Wood, 
0 J King, A tMengeiis, K Soutar, W F Taylor, W A Dales. 

PIETERMARITZBUEGSCHE BOEREN VEREENIGING.— President: D P 
Boshoff: Secretary: E G Jansen, 313, Loop Street, Maritzburg. 

POLELA AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: 
J Isbister. Vice-Presidents: W PI Allwright, J F Alexander, and H Brown. Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer: J Anderson Speak. Auditor: A Brown. Executive 
Committee: J Isbister, W H Allwright, J P Alexander, H Brown, H J Gazzard, 
G W Foster, J Anderson Speak. Hall Committee: W H Allwright, F Crossley, 
A Brown, with the trustees — -J F Alexander, H E Mingey, and Geo Forder. 

QUDENT FARMERS’ ASSOOIiATION.— President: P E Tittlestad. Viee-Pre- 
sident: W Calverley. Hon Secretary and' Treasurer : E‘ Titlestad. Committee: 
H A Koch, S N Robbins, G M Anderson, B B Buntting, E Tittlestad. 

RICHMOND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: John Marwick. Vice- 
Presidents: W P Payn, J W T Marwick, C O and J W McKenzie and (Ihas 
Nicholson. Hon Treasurer: R Nicholson Hon Secretary: Cecil Williams. Coni- 
raittee: Evan Harries, R A McKenzie IT M Moyes, Thos Marwick, J O 
Nicholson, J W Flett, A W Cooper, J.P„ J W Hammond, C E Simes, Tom 
MeOrystal, and the seven office-bearers (ex-oMcio)* 
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KICHMOND EOAD EAKMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: Thos Stead, J.P. 
Vice-President: W Mapstone. Secretary and Treasurer: W L Stead, New Leeds, 
P.O. Committee: D Malcolm, J Mapstone, W P Payne, J James, J Sinclair, W S 
CroTieh, H B Boyd, W Middleton, W Oldfield, T E Horwood. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NATAL.—President; Sir G M 
Sutton, K.C.M.G. Vice-Presidents: W S Crart, Jas King, D C Dick, G J Mac- 
farlane, C.M.G., 0 Hosking, with His Worship the Mayor, ex officio. Secretaries, 
Treasurers aiid Collectors: Duff, Eadje & Co, 12 , Timber Street, Pietermaritzbui*g. 
Yard Superintendent: H J Stirton. General Committee: 1 J Allison, W H 
Buchanan, E G Biirchell, W H Cobley, P H Campbell, R Comins, W P Gough, E 
S Goodwill, K H Hathorn, K!c., T W J Hall, J Hall, L Line, Col Sir D Mackenzie, 
K.C.M.G., Jas Morton, Sir T K Murray, Jno Moon, W J O’Brien, P Otto, R H 
Pep worth, J F Potterill, A Robinson, Rev^ J Scott, IP D Simmons, H Solomon, W 
L Stead, H J Stirton, Dr Oddin Taylor, F W Jameson S J Mason. Esrecutive 
Committee: President, Vice-Presidents, and W J O’Brien, W H Cobley, K H 
Hathorn, K.C., and Col E M Greene. Members appointed by Corporation: Coun- 
cillors Ireland, Sandeis and Hathorn. 

SLANG RIVER (UIREGHT) FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Chairman : P 1 
Kemp. Executive Committee: J J XJ 3 S, J Z Mooln.An, T J Botha, P J Viljoen, P 
J Kemp. Hon Secretary and Treasurer, Thys Uys, Utrecht P.O. 

UMSINGA-BIGGARSBERG FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President; E 0 
Nuss. Vice-President and Acting Secretary: Geo S Saunders, Helpmakaar. 

UMVOTI AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: Major T Menne. Vice- 
Presidents: Theunis J Nel, M.L.A., W J Slatter, W L’Estrange. Executive Com- 
mittee: Tol Nel, A Newmarch, W Lilje, 0 Rottcher, S C Van Rooyen, W New- 
mareh, E J Van Rooyen, 0 Norton, f M Nel, J Browning. Managers of Show 
Yard: J M Handley and N Hunter. Hon Auditor: W K Enie. Secretary and 
Treasurer: W H Gibbs. 

UMVOTI FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : P R Botha (J.’s son). 
Vice-President: J M Handle}". Secietary and Treasurer: G E Cadle (Box G, 
Grey town). Auditor: J M Nel. Committee: W J Slatter, J G Nel, H F Torlage, 
R J Landsberg, A Newmarch, P H van Roojen, A F Handle}", 

UPPER BIGGARSBERG FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : W L Old- 


aere. Vice-President: G Langley. Hon Secretary: W F B Sutherland. 

UTRECHT AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— Chairman : L Viljoen.^ Vice-Chair- 
man: B H Breytenbaeh. Members: I Bierman, M M Knight, d H Klopper, B C 
Ifattingh, X Botha, M Gregory. P L Uys, H P Breytenbaeh. Secretary; G J 
Shawe. 

UTRECHT BOEREN VEREENIGING.— President : D J A van der Spny. 
Secretary: G J Shawe, Utrecht. 

VICTORIA COUNTY AGRICULTCJRAL SOCIETY.-^Presidant : Liemt-Obi 
B‘ Addison. Vice-Presidents: Sir Liege Hulett^ Kt, W J Thohipson, Bsfi, 

J.P., J Polkinghorne, Esq, M.L.A. Committee: Messrs W H B Addison, G S 
^imstrong, M.L.A., C Bishop, J.P., D Brown, sen, J.P., W Campbell, T 0 Colen- 
brander, A E Foss, J.P,, A S L Hulett, J.P., J B Hulett, 0 Jackson, G Nioholson, 
J.P., T Polkinghorne, J W Perkins, J.P., E Saunders, J.P., G Stewart, and J H 
StanselL Hon Secretary and Treasurer: H Curtis Smith (Stanger). 

VRYHEID (WARD I.) AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : E Dalton, 
Vice-President: J F Potgieter. Secretary: F Kolbe, Assistant Secretary: H 
Lombaard. Committee: Secretary. Assistant Secretary, and A von Levetzow, T 
Hies, P Grobler, F Molman, A Steenkamp. 

WEENEN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. — ^President: Allan Stuart. Vice- 
Presidents: E Garland, R H Ralfe, F I de Waal. Eon Treasurer: F 0 ScMever. 
Hon Secretary; E Cautherley. Auditor: S Wolff, Executive Committee: Eon H 
D Winter, M.L.A., J W Moor, M.L.A., D W Mackay. T H Hindle and L 
L’Estrange. Manager of Show*Yard; S Vaughan. Assistant: A Olousion. 

WEENEN COUNTY HORTlCULTtFRAL SOCIETY: Committee of Manage- 
ment: The President and Treasurer of the Weenen Agricultural Society and C J 
Off or d; G W Linfoot, T J Nunn, Dr Brewitt, S Vaughan. Hon Secretary: E 
Cautherlev. 

ZULULAND FARMERS’ ASSOCTAtlON.— President: F W White. Vice- 
President; C E Symonds. Secretary: R H McAlister. Committee: Eon D 0 
Uiis, A W Symonds, H T James, R J Ortlepp, J N E Dixon. 

ZULULAND COAST FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: G H Hulett. 
Fife-President: 0 Fill. Hon Secretary and Treasurer; E Brammage, Ginginhlovti, 
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East Coast Fever A(^visory Gommltteesm 


( NoTE.—Owing to sparse European population, the following Magisterial Divisions 

have no Advisory Boards: Uhombo, Mapumulo, Itigwaviima, Mahlabatini, 

IsTdwandwe, Nkandhla and Hlabisa.) 

ALEXANDRA. — Chairman: W Thompson, Umzinto, Members: H Bap'-ley, R 
C Archibald, A Blarney, H Reynolds, G J Crookes, R Parkin, J A Curie. 

ALFRED. —Chairman: Magistrate. Members: A G Prentice, Rev. S Aitcheson, 
J E Brown, E H Boddy, H M Raw, H Rethman, H C Hitchens, H J R Hatchwell, 
W P Bouscrie. 

BERGVILLE. — Chairman: T E Zimckel, J.P., Bergville. Members: P H Van 
der Riet, J G Fannin, H Jackson, C Halforty, F Zimckel, Mbulali — Consulting 
member for natives. 

BULWER. — Chairman: Magistrate. Members: R Comrie, Wm Colville, R 
Gordon, H Cole, P Garson, P McKenzie, G Malcolm, H G Gold, R Justice, E 
Stafford, W Little. 

CAMPERDOWN. — Chairman : A N Kirkman, Cato Ridge, Members : J F 
Erfmann, P J Kingham, W B Turner, C J A Scheepers, W Mercer, L G Wingfield 
Stratford, J W Harvey, B B Evans, J W V Montgomery, B R Buchanan, W L 
Stead. Sub-’Divisional Boabds. — 1. Bast of Jlailway Line from to 

Railway Chairman: J F Erfmann, Cato Ridge. Members: P J Kingham, 

H Dinklemann, F L Meyer, J H Meyer, H A Meyer. Bo. 2. East of RaiUoay Line 
from of Oovernnmit -Chairman : C J A Scheepers, Thorneyhush. 

Members : W B Turner, W Mills, J F Scheepers, H Nadauld, G S Phipson. Bo. S. 
West of RaUiDay Line from Boning Krantz to Killairney and along TJmlaas River. 
—Chairman: A N Kirkman, Clairraont. Members: W Mercer, W Brown, R God- 
frey, W S Meyer, E W Meyer. Bo. If. West of Railway Line, rest of Division be- 
tween Main Line, TJmlaas River Boundary of No 3. — Chairmaiv- ,V.L Stead, J'nojii- 
ville Junction. Members: F H Mevr.', J R Sciiv/eginanTi, W E Schwegmann, W 
S Crouch, B R Buchanan (Hon Sec., Manderston). Bo. 5. West of Main Line, 
Beaumont, East of Mair Mid-Illovo River front Wesiletfs Drift to XJmguarantci 
River. — Chairman* ,| W Harvey, Caraperdown. Members: L G Wingdeld Strat- 
ford, R Lyn^ v) A Hutton, E H Hayes, F E Groom. Bo. 6. Mid-Jllovo of 

Line, of Division Boutli of VmJms River. — Chairman: B .B Ei ans. Mernhers; 

Montgomery, J H McCullough, J Ballam, J James, H S Power, 

DUNDEE. — Chairman: F Turlon, Glencoe Jimetion. Members; J Campbell, 
J J Grove, H Wiltshire, G M De Waal, Aug Jansen, A J Potgieter, A Cronje, A 
Sclmid, H Greenhoiigli. Sub-Division ab Boaebs.— G icwoo Members : 

F Turton, H Greenhough, W H Miller, F Schroeder, Y Marshall, J Lausen, J J 
De Jager, Rev Father Rauch (Native interests). BatMng BpniU Buh-area.~—M^-m.- 
bers: J J Grove, H A J Davil, A E Norman, J Campbell, Rev J Dewar (Native 
interests). Bast of Helpmahaar Eoad.— Members : A M Gronji, D C Pieters, P 
Meyer, J A Naude, A Jansen. West of Belpmahaar i?oad.---Mernbers : A J G 
Meyer, A P Lund, D 0 Uys, A J Van Tonder, Jun, A J Potgieter. Members of 
Joint Committee for Area W^st of Belpmahaar: A J Potgieter, A P Lund. Mem- 
bers of Joint Committee for Area Bast of lielpmahmri A Jansen, A M (h’onji. 
Area between Main VryJieid Raikoay Lines. — ^Members, W Craig, H Wiltshire., C 
M Meyer, Sen, A Spies, Jun, C M Be Waal. 

DURBAN BOROUGH. — Chairman: E L Acjutt, Durban. Membcr.s; H R 
Bousheld, R Bennlngfield, G Swales, J Haynes^ — Arthur, 

EMTONJANENI .—Chairman: Magistrate. Members: F W Smith, H J James, 
P W White, A W Symmonds, R J Ortlepp, D C Uys, L J Rooyen. 

ESHO WE.— Chairman: A Boast, Magistrate. Members: A Moore, G H 
Hulett, C F Adams, T Parkins, A T Wantink, F J Dickens, H H Thole. 

ESTCOURT. — Ward 2. Bast of Main Line. — Chairman: A Stuart. Members: 
Magistrate, J Ralfe, J W Haw, J G Hatting, A Peuiston, A B Haviland, G M 
fludolpli, Ward'Bo, S. (Boundaries) : The Bergville Magisterial Division, Tugcjig 
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to junction of the two Tu^elas; The Winterton Settlement fence to Vaai Plaats 
wnce and Ovington and Sihharaie’s Location fence, and from there to Government 
Game Keserve). Cliairir";n: H J De Waal, Glenisla. Members: R Gray, M 
foanderson, R J Land, A Spearman, H L Bacon. Ward No. 7/ (Esteourt West of 
Railway Line; follow Bushman’s River as far as Mr. Kerr’s farm, then Kalaara's 
Location fence as far as Game Reserve). — Chairman: R H Ralfe. Members: F C 
Scliicver, J Renckon, W Couch, P Afale, T L Fyvie, J Hatting, A W J Hatting. 
Ward Ao. 5 (Boundaries: Remainder of District West of Line).— Chainnan: H 
Blaker, Esteourt. Alembers: W Comins, E B Griffin, H A Woodruffe, Col. Cromp- 
ton, J Russell, A C Robinson, Jun, A E Downing, A D Shaw, J W Bentley. 

GREYTOWN. — Chairman: Paul Hansmeyer, Grey town. Members: D Have- 
mann, A Kewmarch, J A Nel, W T Slatter, A T Handley, H S Botha. Ventral 
Roard.— Chairman: F Hansmeyer, Greytown. Members: J A Nel, A Newmarch, 
W J S ISTewmarch, T K Taylor, S W Cadle, R J Van Rooyen, E J Van Rooyen, 
J G Kel. 

INAKDA. — Chaii'man: C R Bishop, J.P., Umgeni. Members: R Harrison, W 
Sykes, Jun, E Dore, W Campbell, R Armstrong. 

KLIP RIVER. — No. 1 (A line from Elands Laagte along the Alatawaans and 
Jononos Kop to the Berg; Korth line, Dundee boundary; all West of Main Line). — 
Members: C Alitchell Innes, R M Gray, L Meyer, J C Henderson, C Allen. No. 2 
(O.R.C. line and boundary Ko. 1). Alembers: D Bester, A J Marais, W Allison, 
J Bester, Brink. No. 3 (From Klip River Bridge to Sand Spruit, and up Sand 
Spi'uit to its source in tlie Berg). — ^Alcinbers: H A Potgieter, A A Wetherell, B 
Nel, F Van Rooyen, H Portsmouth. No. (Rest of Division South and East of 
Sand Spruit and West of Alain Line) .—Members: W Leathern, H Illing. J H 
Newton, E Robinson, G W Willis. No. 6 (Whole of Division East of Main Line). 
— Chairman: J G do Waal. Alembers: R A Smith, H Nicholson, P Cronje, J 
Farquhar. 

KRANTZKOP. — Cbairman: L L D Proksch, Kranidcop. Alembers: L A1 J Van 
Rooyen, L AI J Van Rooyen, F E Van Rooyen, J H Van Rooyen, J P Zietsmaii, A 
Johnson. 

IXOPO. — Chairman; Magistrate. Alembers: Thos Allen, Geo Martin, E 
Marriott, A Stone, G A Cooper, J.P., Wm Gray, D Campbell, F L Thring, J.P, 

LION’S RIVER. — No. J (Southern portion of West of Main Line). — Chair- 
man; U K McKenzie, Lidgetton. Members; R J Spiers, F North, A McLean, J 
Morphew. No. 2 (Northern portion West of Main Line).— Chairman: G Ross, 
Nottingham Road. Members: J Clouston, K Soutar, D Connel, D Smythe. No. S 
(Southern portion East of Main Line). — J W Dicks, *'Rosebank,” Howiyk. Mem- 
bers: W AI Henderson, — Buchanan, Jos Raw, H J McKenzie. No, /t (Northern 
portion East of Alain Line). — Chairman: H Burgmann. Members: W 
G Plutcluiison, J J Morton, B Taylor. (The whole of the members of the Shb- 
Divisional Boards constitute the Central Board with the Magistrate, Lion’s EiYer^ 
as Chairman.) 

lAIPENDHLE. — Gliairman: T Fleming, Boston. Members: J Martens, P J 
Lourens, T Carter, C W Brooke, J W AIcLean, H Boike, C 0 Lewis, W S AlbOrough, 
\Y Harrington, C W Roberts, D Tootell. Suh-GommUiee appointed for Northern 
portion of Division (added to Lion’s River Division). — Chairman: P J Lourens, 
Insinga, via Nottingham Road. Alembers: H Boek, C N Brooke, T Carter, J 
Martens, J W AIcLean. Buh-Commitiee for Southern portion of Impendhle. — 
Chairman: T Fleming, Boston. Alembers: C C Lewis, W S Alborough, W 
Harrington, C W Roberts, D Tootell. 

LOWER TUGELA,— Alembers: W H B Addison, A E Jackson, H E Essery, 
A S L Hulett, J Brown, W 0 Robbins. 

LOWER UMZIMlvULU. — Chairman: Col. J F Rethman, North Shepstone. 
Members; Col. J R Royston, D C Aitken, J.P., 0 H Mitchell, J.P., G P Beach- 
croft, Claude Manning, H Albers, N Harper, J S Clarke, A Borchard, T Stapleton, 
Col. Bru-de-Wold. 

MOOI RIVER.— Chairman; W. G. Randles. Members; J. H. Wallace, H. F, 
Gadle, U. Garland, John Bartholomew. J. W. Jolinstoiie, C, R. Slcottowe, J. N. 
Bosholf, J. R. Lindsay. 

AITUNZINI.— (’hairman; Alagiatrato. Alembers: F Green, G At J Gielink, Q 
Geikate, W Saviile, A H Konigkramor, 
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NjEWCASTLE. — Ao ./ (to be known as Cliarlestowii'Iiigogo District from main 
line of Railway where it strikes the Southern line of the farm Cloutant West, 
thence along Western boundary of said farm, thence along S. W, boundary of 
Tipperary West, thence Southern boundaries of Hainstead, Duinferline and Roode- 
port, thence along the Northern side of the Bothams Pass main road to where it 
joins the O.R.C, Boundary, thence along the boundary of the Colony, thence along 
the Charlestown Bence to where it joins the Railway line near Mount Prospect 
Gate, thence along the Railway line to Cloutant West). — Chairman: J Vos, 
Charlestown T.O. Members*. W J Adendorlf, A J Johnstone, A Paine, A H Trouw, 
Amgus Wood. No. 2 (Newcastle district Southern boundary of No. 1 along Rail- 
way line from Cloutant West, including portion of Town Lands, Newcastle, which 
by agreement with Government is considered to be West of line, thence along 
Raif vay line where it strikes the Southern boundary of the farm Ivopjeallen, thence 
along Southern boundaries of Ivopjeallen, The Gardens, and Lincoln to the 
Ingagane River, thence up the Ingagane up to the farm Falixtowe, along Southern 
boundaries of Falixtown, Bv Iwerton, Brooklyn, Stonehenge, Tathamscamp, Hanover, 
Ellensdale, Endsel, Bejuisel, Stelazies Ivop, Mount Blanc, to O.R.O. border fence, 
thence along O.R.C. boundary joining Southern boundary of No. 1 at Botha’s 
Pass ) .—Chairman : S W Reynolds. Members: F A R Johnstone, W Moller, J.P., 
L H S Jones, 0 Earl, F Meyer, J J Muller, ^ Van Breda^^ J Macdonaldj J G 
Adenclorff, E Sanders. No. 3. Dannhaitser Dfs^nct ( Bounded by Southern District 
No. 2 from the Railway line at ICopjeallen to the Berg, thence along O.R.C. border, 
the boundary between Newcastle and Klip River Divisions, thence along the 
Railway line to the farm KopjeaLen). — -Chairman: W L Oldacre, Dannliaiiser, 
Members: Geo Friend, B Harrington, L J Muller, J Ecksteen, E Hodson, W Wat- 
son, Ted Twyman, G Langley, Don Urquhart. No. Jf (East of Railway Line, along 
the boundary between Newcastle and Dundee Divisions from the Railway Line 
near Dannliauser to the Buffalo River, along the Buffalo River to the junction of 
the Ingagane, thence along the Ingagane to its junction with the Ineander, thence 
along the Ineander to the fence of the Newcastle Town Lands, known as the 
Eastern boundary of the Railway Line, thence along the Eastern side of the 
Railway Line the Magisterial Division boundary near Dannliauser). — Chair- 
man: T K Boshoff, Dannhauser. Members: J H Potgieter, H Miller, J H van der 
Westerhuizen, J J Kemp, W Dicks, C Uys. No. 5 (the strip of land lying between 
the Railway Line and the Buffalo River from the Ingagane and Ineander streams, 
which forin the North-Western boundary of No. 4 district). — Chairman: E W. 
Noyce, Boscobello P.O.; members, Geo Matthews, T K Panzera. Central Board. — 
Chairman; S W Reynolds, Newcastle. Members: F A R Johnstone, J Vos, Sen, 
Angus Wood, W Oldacre, W Watson, E W Noyce, E N Panzera, T R Boslioff, J H 
van der Westhuizen. 

NEW HANOVER. — Central Board. Chairman: E Newmarch. Members: W 
W Bentley, T C Wolhiiter. F Reiche, H Schmidt, E Lindhorst, W L’Estrangc, A 
P McKenzie, W Meyer. New Hanover 8ul}-Oommittee.-~^OhmTmm : E Newmarch. 
Members: Jno Moe, W W Bentley, W Ortmann, T 0 Wolhiitcr, 0 J Muirhead. 
Dalton 8uNGommittee.~-C]\airm W T/Estrange. Members:, A F McKenzie, R 
W Smith, G Reddlnger, H Rosenhrock, J H Gordon, W Meyer, 8chroe4er$ 8uh.. 
Oommittee. — Chairman: F Reiche. Members: H Schmidt, E* Lindhorst, G Moe, P 
Rodehorst, H T Rohrs, F Gordon, A Meyer, W Fortmann. 

NQUTTL— Chairman'! A Barklie,. Utrecht. Members: H Wilkins, R h Fliiidt, 
W A Westbrook, J W F Hall, Dr. Knight. 

■ PAULPIETBRSBURG.— -Chairman: N ■ J Els,- Viljoen’s Rust., Members: J 'B 
Rudolph, 0 J Combrlnk, A Bchntte, A Bester, P H van Booyen. 

PIETERMABI'Fi^B.UR.G,— Chairman : . B^ Swete' ' Kelly, ■ Pietermaritzburg, 
Members: W, S. Crart, 0 .'A Fawcett, W E Goodwin, ,E ' G, McAlister,' E E Flodgsoh. 

RIGHMOND.— Chairman: Magistrate. Members: E E Jolmson, J Mapstone, 
G D Alexander, C P Lewis, C Nicholson, W Comrie, John Marwick, W P Payu, 
A H Cacklmrn. M-Dirision Vo, ^.—Chairman; G D Alexander,' NeFs Rust. 
HnNDi'msioit Vo. 5— Chairman; W Oldfmld, Fox 1:011. 

REIT, VLEI DIBTIH0'T.“---C3iaarinaB; ' D. E, . Muir, J.P., ■ Elsinore. TVlooi River,' 
Members: P.'Otto, J.P. R.; J.; Van^ Rpoyen,.;®.' J. ■ Van; ' Rooven/ J. G. Nel, A.," 
Kohrs, J. Hooper, Otto Norton' (Hon,.;. Secretary) . ' ' ■ 

..SEVEN OAKS DISTRICT. — Chairman:: 'W' J 'S Ne..wm,arch, Harden Heightai. 
ire,mbe,rs ; H M 'Balding, J.P.,, J Grow, J T Martens,^' H 'May,ne, S W Cadle. 
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UMGENl DIVISION. — Ohairman: E. S. Goodwill. Members: F. SeliroenHj 
B. Crompton, 0. Arnold, 11. J. Potts, A. J. Tyler. F. J. Smith, A. Wood, J. P. 
Syinonds, J. J. Potterill, W. H. Keytel, C. Lnnd. 

UMLAZl. — (hairman: C Henwood, Durban. Members: W Pearcer, W Gillett, 
H Freese, L Jackson, P W Mackenzie. 

UMSINGA. — A'o. 1 District (All farms lying West of the Umsinga-Helpma- 
kaar main road) .—Chairman: E G Nuss. Members: W W Strydon, J.P., J H 
Nuss. ^ Ao. 2 District — (All farmers East of the Umsinga-Helpmakaar main road — 
excepting the farms Sutherland, Gordon, Memorial Mission and Pomeroy Town 
Lands, and Location lying North of the Mazabeko and West of the Buffalo River. 
> — Chaiiman: W H WTiolberg, P.O. Elandskraal. Members; H \V Dedekind, J 
Dedekind. No. 3 District — (The remaining portion of the area lying in the 
Umsinga Division). — Chairman: A Muller. Members: M J Matheson, H Muller. 
The three Committees to constitute the joint Committee. 

VRYHEID. — Chairman: A von Levetzow, Vryheid. Members: P Labuschagne, 
B E A Babe, G M van der Westhuizen, J Kruger, J F Potgieter, L M N Nel. 

WEENEN.™ Chairman: C G Jackson, Weenen. Members: C Harding, J.P., 
P J van Rooyen, J.P., K Rottcher, S B Buys, J J Vermaak, L C Kinsman, J W A 
Pole, C F Vermaak, P R Buys, J C’s son. 


Publications Issued by tbe Department 
of AgHoulture. 


The following publications, issued by the Department of Agriculture, are still in 
print, and copies may be obtained free (except those with price attached) upon 
application to the office of the Agricultural Journal, Department of Agriculture, 
Pietermaritzburg. The figures in square brackets {c.g. [1904]) are the years in 
which the various publications were issued. 

No. BULLETINS. 

2. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1902/^ by Alex. Pardy, F.O.S., Analyst. [1902,3 

4. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1903,^’ by Alex. Pardy, F.O.S., Analyst. C190$.3 

6. — ^“Manures on the Natal Market, 1904,*’ by Alex. Pardy, F.O.S., Analyst. tl904.J 

7. — “Tree-plaiiting in Natal,” by T. R. Sim, F.L.S,, Conservator of Forests. [1410S.J 

{Price 25. 6d., post free,) ^ 

8. — “Agricultural Co.operation,” by E. T. Mullens, Secretary, Minister of AgrL 

culture. [1905.] 

10. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1905,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. [1905.] 

11. — “East Coast Fever,” by S. B. Woollatt, Principal Veterinary Surgeon. [1906.] 

12. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1906,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. [1906.] 

13. — “Report on the Disease known as ‘Bliietongue’ in Sheep,** by H. Watkins- 

Pitchford, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E,, Govt. Bacteriologist and Director, 
Govt. Laboratory. 1 1908] 

14. “Poiiiiry-Keeping in a Simplified Edition for Farnxers,” by F,0. [1908.] 

15. --^‘The Export <d‘ Citrus Frutl,” by Claude Fuller. [1909.] 

16. —“Some Common 'feag'isrorms and Basketworms,” by (Jaude Piiller. [1909.] 

17. ** Dipping an<l ThAkA^estroying Agents,” by H, Watkins PJchforcb 

'F.D.C.V.S., F.H.S.E., llovt, Ikuderndogist and rircctpr, GoyL 
J laboratory, [1909.] 
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REPORTS. 

Annual Report of the Agricultural Department, 1902. (Includes Reports of the 
Director of Agriculture, Entomologist, Conservator of Forests, Dairy 
Expert, Editor Agricultural fourml, etc.) [1903.] 

Report of the Secretary, AOnister of Agriculture: January 1, 1903, to June 30, 

1904. [1905.] 

Report of the Seeretarv, Alinister of Agriculture, for the year ended SOili June, 

1905. [1905.3 

Report of the Secietary, Minister of Agriculture, for the year ended 30tli June, 

1906. [1906.] 

(For a continuation of the statistics given in these reports see reprint ^‘Natal’s 
Progress in 1906,” noted below.) 

Fourth Report of the Government Entomologist: 1903-4. [1905.] 

Fifth Report of the Government Entomologist: 1904-6. [1906.] 

Sixth Report of the Government Entomologist: 1905-6. [1907.] 

(The Third Report of the Entomologist is included in the ‘'^Report of the Agri- 
cultural Department, 1902,” noted above.) 

Report of the Conservator of Forests, 1902. [1903.] 

Interim Report of the Conservator of Forests up to December 31, 1005. 

Report of the Principal Veterinary Surgeon, for year ended 30th June, 1906. 
[1907.] 

First Annual Report of the Land Board, 1905. [1906.] 

Annual Report of the Land Board, 1906-7. 

MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS, ETC. 

Black Spot (“Letter Book Pages”: reprinted from Journal.) 


Mealie Grubs ( 

do 

do 

) 

Mosquitoes ( 

do 

do 

) 

Woolly Aphis ( 

do 

do 

) 


Cotton. By A. N. Pearson, Director, A. E. & C. (Reprinted ivoui Journal: 1904.) 

Co-operation. By E. T. Alulleiis, Secretary, Minister of xVgricultiire. (Reprinted 
.^rom Journal: 1907.) 

(Jitriis Fruit Export. (Reprinted Journal: 1907.) 

Natal’s Progress In 1906. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) The statistics con- 
tained in this paper are on tlie same lines as tiioso in the Annual 
Reports for previous years of tlic Secretary, Aliiiistor of Agriculture. 

Natal’s Progress in 1907, By H, J. Choles, F.S.S. (Reprinted from Journal: 
1908). 

Fibre Cultivation. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) This paper is a Bummary 
of Bulictin No. 13 of the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Agrieiilture, Alanila. 

Sisal, Alauri tins Hemp and other “Aloe” Fibres. By T. R. San, F.L.S., Conservator 
of Forests. (Reprinted from Jon rnaJ; 1907.) 

The Fibre Industry of Afaiiritius. By Leonard Acntt, J.P., Tongaat; Menibcr of 
the Land Board, Natal. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) 

South African Products Exhibition, 1907. Report of T. R. Sim on tbe Natal 
Exhibits. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) 

Poplar Timber for the Local Alanufacture of Alatches. By E, R. Sawer, Director^ 
E.S. (Reprinted from Journal: 1908.) 

Agricultural Industries and Land Settlement in Natal. [1907.] 

Judging Fruit, Flowers, Plants and Vegetables at Shows. By T. R, Sim, F.I..S., 
Conservator of Forests. [1906.] 

AgriciiUural Statistics, Natal, 1905-6. [1907.] 

Model Rules for Agricultural Co-operative Societies. '.{Prim Is., post free,) 




Govei^nmetai L^boraioi*y, 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ANALYSES, VACCINES, ETC. 

The following' is the scale of charg'es fitted tor analyses, etc., at the Government 
Laboratory, Allertoii, Pietermaritzburg ; — 

Drinking-water Analysis : s. d. 

Chemical... ... .. ... ... 220 

Bacteriological ... ... ... ... 550 

Milk, Analysis ... ... ... ... o 10 6 

Sputum, Bacterioscopic examination ... ... 050 

Biologdcal test for Tubercle ... ... ... i i o 

Throat-.s\\abs for Diphtheria (prepared swabs obtainable 
on application) : 

Bacteriological Report ... ... ... 026 

LIrIne, ordinary clinical examination ... ... 050 

Quantitative estimation of glucose ... ... 0 10 6 

Biological te.st for Tubercle ... ... ... 110 

Fmces, for Ankylostomiasis ... ... ... 02 6 

Blood (collecting outfit obtainable on application) aggdutin- 
ation te.st for Typhoid (Widal), Paratyphoid, 

Malta Fever, etc. ... ... 050 

Tumours and Morbid Tissue : 

Microscopic examination ... ... 10s. 6d. to 2 2 0 

Post Mortem examinations ... . . 10s. 6d. to 5 5 o 

Toxicological examinations ... ... 1 os. 6d. to 21 0 o 

X-ray examinations, blood-counts, etc., l>y special ari'angement. 

The following sera, vaccines, etc., are issued at the prices indicated : — 

s. d. 


Anthrax Inoculation, per double dose of two inoculations ... 0 6 

Anti-Diphtheritic Serum, per dose ... ... 5 o 

Anti-Streptococcic Serum, per do.se ... ... ... 2 o 

Anti-Tetanic Serum, per dose ... ... ... 2 o 

Malieiu, per dose... ... ... ... ... o 4 

Tuberculin, per dose ... ... ... ... o 4 

Anti-Venene (for snake bites), per dose ... ... 5 0 

Bine Tongue Vaccine, per 25 doses ... ... ... 2 o 

Blue-Tongue Curative Serum, per 50 cub. c. ... ... 2 6 

Quarter Evil Vaccine (in live and ten dose pa-kets), per dose o 3 
Q, E, V’",, Double Inoculation, per dose ... ... o 6 


Appliances for inoculations, syringes, etc., are also supplied from the Laboratory. 


Dimuttissa^ GHiitng. 

Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to 
terms of hire may be obtained from the imdersignecL 

' CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Commissioner of Mines, 
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N-Aa.^AL aOVEENMEN^i: railways. 


RATES FOR SOUTH AFRICAN WATTLE BARK. 


With effect from ist January, 1910, the rate for the coiivt;n*aiu:'e of South Affican 
Wattle Bark n/ bundles between N.G.R. Stations will be tlie Ao. 6 S.A. P. “C” rate 
phis 10 per cent., subject to a minimum charge of 2d. j)er 2,000 lb. per mile. 

EDWARD K. ROSS, 

General Manager’s Office, General Manager. 

Maritzburg', i6th September, 1909, 


SOUTH it RICAN STUD BOOK. 


A record of all classes of Stock; the object being to encourage tlie breedin*'' 
01 tiioroiigbbi ed stock and to maiirtaiTi the purity of breeds, thus eiihancim** llieir 
?aluc to the individual owner, and to the coiiiitry generally’ 

Application for Membership and Entries of Stock should be addressed:--- 

For Cape Colony .. .. A. A. Peusse, P.O. Box 703, Cape Town. 

„ Tbansvaal .. .. F. T. NTgholson, P.O, Box 134, Fri'toria. 

„ Orange River Colony .. E. J. MacMilt-an, Governnnmt Buildings, 

Bloemfontein. 


the south AFKICAN stud B0(JK 


IS obtainable OF:— 

T. MASKEW MILLEE, 

ADDERLEY STREET, OA.P.BTOWN, 


PRICE lOs. 6p. 


' A. A. PERSSE, 

bLCUETAIlY, SoiTTII AFRICAN STUp BOOK, ASSOCIATION, 




BABY BEES. 

( Sec article by Miss Ritchie in this montlis tssne ) 



NOVEMBEE 26th, 1909 . 


VoL, XIIL, No. , 5 


'glafaC JlgxncitCturaC gfoitritaC 


Maixe Prospects^ 

We are now in the middle of the planting season for mealies. Last year 
planting commenced late, on the whole, the idea being to try and escape 
as far as possible the ravages of the inealie grab; this year planting is 
being tjone quite as late, partly for the same reason and partly on ac- 
count of the unfavourable soil conditions which have prevailed owing to^ 
the unusual dryness of the weather. In regard to this latter poinL 
matters have in some districts been somewhat serious, and even now it 
is doubtful whether in those districts the area that is being planted with 
mealies is even as large as that of last year. The spring opened with 
promise of a fair season all round. Owing to the late lains that were 
experienced in autumn the ground on the whole at the end of winter was 
not as liard as usual, and it was still further improved by good rains at 
tlie beginning of the spring. As we have said, the season promised to 
a wet one. but tbe rainB g/adually diminished, and eventually a state of 
affairs that liore a strong fami],y resemblance to droxight made its appear-^ 
anee in many districts : some parts of the country, indeed, hardly saw a 
'drop of rain for two months or more. This at ploughing time was not 
a state of tilings ' to S'weeten fanners''’ te'nipers. ' Bisc ploughing, was tried,,' 
but tbe resulting clods were too large and too hard to be broken itp with- 
out tlie expenditure of an undue ainonnt of time and labour. In some- 
parts of tlie Colon}', Itowever, rains have fallen — but only just in time^ 
and not to as great an extent as the dry state of the ground warrants. 
How the season, from a fortnight to six weeks before planting time, com- 
pares this .year with 'la st is clearly ''shewn in our usual rainf all. "diagram 
publislied'in.'the MiRKETS 'Aim' Crops supplement ' this month, ' 

Thus much for the hampering influence of the bad w^eatlier. Another 
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^factor of wliieli Hieiition should be made in passing, is, of course, the in- 
fiiience of East Coast Fever upon ploiigliing and ]:)laiiriiig. Draught 
power this season is perhaps scarcer than it has ])een for iinniy years |nist; 
ill some eases .iVuiners still have their .cattle, iintonehed as yet liy the 
■disease ; in otlici* eases ‘Dalted'" herds are in evidence — the owners of these 
herds are the inekiest larniers of all, and although the lierds are naturally 
very small seeing tliat tlie mortality from East Coast Fever. is Bonietliing 
like h5 per cent., iievertheless they serve all the purposes of pioiiglung, 
harrowing, and, later, of planting and cmltivating. Other farmers, again, 
have been able to seeiire mules and donkei^s; whilst a proportion of tiio 
■farmers again have l)enelited by the Government steam ploiiglis. Plough- 
ing is ill us being done somehow — certainly not to as great an extent as 
would liave been the ease iiad conditions been quite normal (arid tliore 
is no doubt that in such case the area put under mealies this season would 
have been considerabh^ higlier tlian tliat of previous seasons), but at tiie 
same time tlie main object, namely, to get in an average crop, is, we 
tliink, being accomplished, taking the Colony as a whole. 

Wliat all tills means is this: that the season — tlie niealie season 
proper — has opened relatively badly; ploughing operations have lieen 
hampered by the iiuclue dryness of the weather and consequent hardness 
of the ground, and partly also by the comparative scarcity of draught 
power; and as a result (n-) perhaps a slightly lesser area, but at any 
rate we Irardly think a greater area, has been put under the crop this 
year as compared with last season, and (&) the ground in many eases 
has not been converted into as good a seed bed as could be desired. 
Mealies, however, are hardy plants, and doubtless the crop will not surfer 
very much from this cause. 

Under such liainpering conditions does tlie present mealie season 
commence. We refer to them as hampering eoiiditioris liecauso they will 
probably result in the restriction of tlie total area under mealies to tlie 
limits of last year. If tliey do no worse tlian this wo shall liave little i,o 
grumble at (and we do not altogether think that tlie area will be very 
much lower than tliat of last season), but naturally we are desirous of 
seeing an annual extension, to a very appreciable degree, of tlie ariai 
under the staple crop of the Colony, and any hampering of that exten- 
■eion, any set of conditions which will restrict the increase of tlie «area even 
for a single season, we are naturally inclined to view with impatience. 
There will probably be no real loss to the Colony this seavson, but, bad 
•conditions been more favourable, the p/aw to the Colony might have liecii 
relatively great. Our area under mealies must increase annually, given 
favourable conditions; we have an almost unlimited market oversea — ^un- 
limited, at any rate, so far as Natal is concerned— and the more grain we 
«an ship oversea the more we shall add to the wealth of the Colony. 

But tliese nowadays are commonplaces. Of greater import to the 
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fanner, perhaps, -will be a few remarks on mealie growing generally and 
<oii the essentials for securing large crops. 

■ In most farmers’ miiids^ the outstanding- essential is nndon’btedly 
manure — bone dust, superphosphate and other grain-forming pliospl'iatic 
nianiires. To many farmers, too, tlie word Manure comprises ti:ie siini- 
total of the requisites for large crops. Ploughing and preparing the 
groiiiid, of course, the}' aceoniplish in some fashion, not witli any view 
to increasing tlie yield of the crop but merely to provide a niediiim for 
growth of the plants — a medium wherein the seed may genniiiate, 
'and wheiein, later, the root< of the ];)laiit may seek food and moisture. 
A ciiltivati(3n rir two ele«r>is the weals froni between tlie rows : and, the 
fertiliser having already been applied at the time of planting, all that 
-now lias to be done, is to wait patiently for the forniatioin, ripening, and 
‘drying of tlie aTain. 

]\Iainri‘ing is a yeiv desirable practice, and, in most lands pei'liaps, 
it is necessary. It liowever, not eyerything in mealie growing. Plow- 
ever, as we are on the subject, let us say now what we liave to say on the 
matter. To secure large yields of grain tlie first thing tliat is necessary 
is roanuriiig with phospliatic manures. To many this is the only kind of 
nianuring tlait is neeessrny. bn America, liowever, it has been found that, 
within certain limits. Ilie greater tlie growth of stalk, the more the grain 
that will be secured. Tanners’ Bulletin iSTo. 199, of the ITiiited States 
IDepartment of Agriculture, says, on this point : 

The nature of the corn [t.e., maize] plant is such that it will not produce 
grain unless the soil is rich enough to afford a considerable growth of stalk, 
and , . . the best yield of ears is not obtained tinless the stalks have made 

a Maximum growth. 

The italics are our own. In Katal, only on the Coast has this been 
found to hold good, and there nitrogenous ra amtring is really essential if 
the best results are to be obtained: in fact, after two or three seasons^ 
manuring with pliosphorie acid it has been found that further manuring 
witli tills substance decreases rather than increases the yield of grain. 
Elsewliere in tlie Colony- — in the Midlands and Uplands— nitrogen does 
.not ‘need to be added to tbe soil ; phosphoric add only needs to be 
applied— for the hrst two or tliree years at any rate: thereafter the appli- 
cation of potash along with the phosphoric acid is attended with beiiefieial 
iTr^^ults. More on these points we shall have to say on a future oecasion. 
Pot the benefit'’ of Coast farmers, then, it may be stated 
'"that nitrogenous' - manuring may -be done, in ■ various ways kraal 
manure may be added to tlie soil — method of mamixing which is quite 
impracticable in this country over large areas commercial nitrogenous 
fertilisers may be purchased and applied to the land (a method which 
"we would not 'advocate in thiS' eonntryrfor various reasons, except .''perhaps; - 
■;dn certain special ca-^e^, sinee it must mean a lessening.of.,the profits 'even'' 
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tiioiigli the 3 'i,elcl of grain is increased) ; and finally^ green inaiiuring iiniY; 
lu.‘ n-sorled to. Of all three methods the last is the one which we won Id , 
st]‘o:ngiy reeoiriineiid as the cheapest, as perhaps equally effectiTe. as 
riiaimring witli eomniereial fertilisers, and as one which will add, to thco 
luinius content of the soil perhaps quite as well as does kraal iiiaiiure. 
Oreeii manuring, again, can be divided into two cvlasscss-^uianuriii^ w^itli 
leguminous crops, and manuring with ■non-legiuninoiis plants. The for- 
]n.(. r inethod results in the addition of nitrogen in the soil, nitrogen coh 
lected from the air by bacteria living on the roots of the plants, and adds 
to the hiiinus content of the soil ; the latter method does not add any 
nitrogen, so far as is at present known to science, but it enriches the soil 
from a humus point of view. Obviously manuring uvith leguminous 
crops is the kind of green inamiiing that ' should be practised in connec- 
tion with mealie growing. 

By thus eniiching the soil in nitrogen, maize plants are produced of 
snffieient growth of sTalk to enable the plant to make the Dest use of tlie 
supplies of phosphoric acid added at the time of planting in the forin of 
bone dust or superphosphate, Ihr the formation of grain. In passing we 
miglit add that, although -we have coupled bone dust with siiperphospliate 
on t w'o or three occasions in the course of our remarks, we recommend the 
use of supei phosphate in preference if the manure is to be added at the 
tiiiie of planting, since bone dust is relatively slow in its rate of disin- 
tegration, especially if the animal fat wdiich bones contain lias not been 
removed prior to crushing, and there is alwaj's a risk of the seasons 
passing without full use having been made of the pliosplioric acid con- 
tained in the bone dust. In maim ring for a sub.st:M:}iient season — as, tor 
instance, manuring at the present time for the 1910-11 season —lioiic dust 
> is, me fill. 

So nmcli for maiiiiTing. Tlic preparation of the soil befo:i,‘e planting, 
and its ciiltivatiori after tlie mealies Iiave come up, are matters that call 
for attG,ntion on the part of the farmer who wmuld x'aise good crops, ' I;t 
goes w'ltlioiit' saying t;hat tlie soil sliould be as finely divided as jiossilde— 
ill good tdltli, that is to say. If the soil is deep, ploughing sliould lie d,«me 
as deeply as possible within the limits prescribed by the deptli of i,!:ie 
soil. This remark does not, however, apply to soils tlmt are of a cia,yey 
ciatnre; in such eases subsoiling should be resorted to, and at tlie same 
time tlie grcwTli and turning under cf a legnminoiis crop \rill l>e found of 
anncli benefit in rendering the soil more friable. In coiineeti(),n witii tills 
preparation of the land the question of the conservation of moisture is one 
tliat should receive every farmer’s attention, especially in districts that 
are apt to experience periods of drought. . Of course in Natal as a rule 
■ we Iiave, eomparatively, little to fear aS' regards lack of .moisture .suffieient 
for an ordinary growth, ' since we get most of our rains .in,' the summer 
but at the same time .there are {seasons when the mealie crop 
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siiffers from want of even a sufficient amount of iiioistiirej end besides this 
"tliere are many districts wliieli do not boast as large a rainfall as tYOiiid ^ 
be adraiitageoiis for the nieaiie crop to iiave under ordinary c-onditioiis of 
' cultivation. The iiiealie plant requires a vei^V' considerable aiiiouiit of 
moisture in order to 'make its best growth: it will do with eoinparatirely 
little nioisturej ):)ut it does not make really good growth, unless it l.uis tlie 
benefit of a large amount of moisture. We are not going to advise irri- 
gation^ but what we would advise is the' preparation of the land in ordej* 
:to prevent evaporation and also loss by cli’ainage. To prevent evaporation 
■a surface dust mulch is necessary^ as by its provision capillarity is l>rokeii 
and the moisture below this cannot reach the surface to l:>ecoiue aljsorbed 
by the atmosphere. ’ To prevent, loss hy drainage the provision of a siib- 
:^oil ' mulch, as it may be termed, is requisite. In other "words, siibsoiliiig 
should be resorted to, in order to break up the subsoil and put it into 
such a condition that it will liold most of the nioistiire that falls as rain 
and sinks into it. If the subsoil is of clay and so compact as to turn 
'Water and not absorb it, it should be rendered permeable by the growth 
■of deep-rooted crops such as lucerne, clover, etc., wdiieli will send their 
Toots deep clowui into it and these as tlun' e\'entua]ly decay will leave tlie 
rsubsdil riddled with numerous fine passages As regards the surface, 
mulch to which we liave referred, this is provided by (a,ilti\'atio.n 
■heavy rains. After as many heavy rains as possible — that is to say, wlieii 
'the weather appears to be .settling for a dry spell — the ground betwoeii the 
:rows should be cultivated, bo that the moisture that has sunk into tlie 
soir from previous rains may be prevented from evaporating. Tlie nuilcli 
should be as fine as possible in order to answer its purpose, without any 
undue proportion of clods. ' : 

The question of the depth of planting is another matter m which 
Ave may here devote a little attention. Let the depth be governed by the 
quality of tlie soil : if the 'soil is of a more or less sandy nature the seed 
'may well be jdanted about three or four inches deep; but if it is of a 
'heavy, compact nature one inch is quite deep enough. It slioiild be 
'borne in mind that, for the early growth of the geriiiinating plant, the 
seed contains a certain amount of food— sufficient, in fact, for the grow- 
ing tip of the plant under proper circumstances to reach the surface.: If 
'the seed is planted deeply in a heavy soil the food supplies in the seed 
Avill be exhausted before the surface is reached and thus the young plant 
■will perish. ' ■ In a light soil, on the other hand, seed planted' at' the 'Saiiie 
'depth will have a good chance since owing to the iightiiess of the soil the 
young plant will have a, better, chance of pushing its wa'-j' through, the 
■Eoil to' the surface. 

■'"''""'This ''article is growing in 'length, '.and. w^e must' accordingly 'restrict' 
^oiir remarks from considerations of space. A few 'Wn':T'ds, .however,, about 
‘Cultivation will suitably bring our remarks' to a close, I'eserviiig, whatever 
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w'e liave to saj on the subject of mealie cultivation, for anotiier 
casioii. Ciiltivation should not ])e done too deeply, and for this reason, 
cldeliy : tliat the roots of the plants c-o:me very near the surface, and there 
is alw'ajs a danger of breaking rr»ots. Altliough ttie plant u iii 

send out another root to replace the broken' (.)ue, ttiis at t be same tinie is^ 
soinetliing of a drain upon the vitality ol the plant and slioukl be avoided. 
After the plants liave attained a k^hglit of three or lour feet the soil 
slioiild. even in the middle between the rows, not be cultivated to a 
jgreater depth than three or four inelies,. Ail that is necessary in enl- 
tivation is to rid the ground of weeds and to break up the crust formed 
;by tile action of heat after lieavy r^iiii,, and for these purposes only very 
shallow stirring of the soil is necessary. Thera are occasions, of course, 
when (leeper cultivation is necessary, as when tlie soil has liecome com- 
paeted after very heavy rain, but such cases are the exception rather than 
the rule. . 

With tliese few hints we will ]>ring this article to a close, we- 
hope on .some future occasion to return to tlie subject at greater lengtli iii: 
the course of a special article. 


Gedara Students at. Woo! Sales, 


An inferostiiig clepartnre ia the (■iirrieiilirin of the Seliool of Agriciilture' 
at t'edaraj and one wliicli at tlie same time will, be attended wifcli bene- 
fic'ial results to the students, was inaugii,rated recentlj^ in the form of a 
visit by a party of students, under the charge of Mr. J. .J. McCall, tlie- 
l\ool Expert at the iarm, to one of the wool sales held regularly by 
Messrs. Beid & .AcutEs Wool Mart. Ltd., Durban. TIvis visit was the' 
result of an invitation, kindly extended to tlie Cedara School of Agricul- 
ture b 3 ' the management of the Wool Mart, for a party of tlie students to- 
attend one of their weekly sales, as an object lesson in how wool is valned 
and disposed of in South Africa. The invitation was accepted for the- 
sale of the 3rd of the present month, and a party of eight students was 
selected to attend. Jit 9 o’clock on the morning of the 3rd the party, in 
Mr. McCall’s charge, visited the Wool Booms, and, after sundry intro- 
ductions to buyers and others interested, proceeded to go around and 
inspect the different lots catalogued. Mr. McCall had previously placed: 
before the students about 60 samples of wool which had been sold on the 
previous sale, together with the firm’s wool e.vperts’ valuation and tlief 
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aetiiai price realised. Tliis^, of course, in itself was of higli educational 
value. The students were then each given a “eataiogue., and iiruler Mr. 
J^icCall's guidance were taken around the various lots (of wliieh there 
were some 360 in all)^ to exercise their judgment in valuiiig tlie different 
wools. This naturally occupied the greater part of the morning ; and. 
Messrs. Iteid & Aciitt having kindly provided for iiincli at tiie Marine 
Hotel, the party proceeded there at one ohdoc-k aeeonipanied by * the 
secretary, Mr. Anderson, and some of the buyers, vdiiist later on tliey 
were joined by Mr. Sidney Green, the Managing Director of tiie firm. 
After lunch the students returned to the sale rooms and attended tiie sale, 
where they liad tiie opportunity of verifying their valuations against tiie 
prices tsbtained. It may be of interest here to inenTion that wool from 
the Cedara Farm, was offered, at this sale and obtained the satisfactory 
priie «;vf lOfd. for Merinos. tlie students had assisted in tiie shearing,, 
rolling, skirting and packing of this wool, under the superintendenee of 
the Wool Expert, they were given an insight into what tlie , eareftil 
Iia-iidling of wool means when it comes to be realised in the open 
market. On tlie same sale there were two other fots of wool from tlte 
Lotciii district, tlie owneis r)f wiiieh liad got up tiieir wools personally 
,and had followed tlie instiiiction imparted hy tlie ATool Expert at Ids 
recent demonstration at that centre, and tliose two lots fetclied lljd. and 
ll.ki. respectively, a result which liardly requires further comment. 

The students who liad the privilege of attending this sale deserve 
commendation for the interest they took in all the proceedings, and 
generally in all matters pertaining to the industry, and they evidently 
made it a pleasiu-e rather than a duty to learn all they c^ A pleasing 
feature of the visit was the amount of interest shown in this new der 
partiire liy tlie buyers, both English and German, who expressed pleasure 
at seeing so many eager youths apparently taking delight in picking up 
wrinkles. As was to be expected, everyone wms exceptionally busy, as it 
was tlie largest sale that had so far been held; furthermore it was an 
extremely hot day and very trying to tempers; but the buyers lie ver 
seemed too busy to answer a question or two regarding values and con- 
dition, and one and all expressed the hope that this innovation would be- 
coine an established custom in connection wdth tlie Cedara School of 
Agriculture. 

There iis no doubt that visits such as this will be of great educational 
benefit to the students at Cedara, and will serve to assist largely in 
developing their Judgment— a quality much- needed by every wool grower^ 
The thanks of the Department are due to the managemeiit of Messrs- 
Eeid & AcutFs Wool Mart, Ltd,, for their courtesy in connection with 
this'' visit of the students to one of 'their 'sales, .and we,,feel;,sure .tliaf onueb':; 
good was derived from this particular visit by the students who were 
given an opportunity of availing themselves of the iiivitatiom 
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A fodder plants known as is beginning to 

attract attention in England, and was '•referred to in Ms ^'Tarni and 
Garden Notes^’ by Mr, Geo. Carter in the August issue of the JournaL 
If the plant is all that it is claimed to be, it promises to oecripy mu ini- 
portant place on farms situated in localities suited to its growtli. It 
appears that the plant hails from North America, and that, in its present 
form, it is the result of years of careful eiiltiYatioii by a leading French 
horticultural expert. It belongs to the leguminous class of plants — one 
fact alone which gives it an interest in the eyes of the progressive farmer 
—and it is slated to make excellent green fodder, ensilage or hay 
(lhaving an enormous growth above ground), and exceeds (so we learn 
from a leaflet that has been sent to ns) both in green and dry weiglit 
and animal food the best Imown forage plants such as clover, sainfoin, 
etc. We further read that dry weight is alone exceed e<l l)y lucerne, 
the proportion being 24 per cent, in helianti to 26 per cent, in lucerne, 
but helianti produces no less than tliree times* the weight of growth per 
acre, and according to analysis contains the extraoT’dinary arMoiint of 
oyer' seven per cent, of sugar in the, dry forage.^^ Such statements as 
these ivoiild themselves he sufficient to excite widespread iiirercst: in this 
new plant, but this is not all, for helianti also proclnces huge crop of 
tubers of extreme value, in weight exceeding that per acre potatoes 
several times over, and indeed rmlllng that of the mangel. . . Horses, 

cattle, pigs and sheep all eat them greedily and do well upon them. 
Horses prefer them to mangel even when fresh raised. Cows do well 
and give more milk and butter when fed upon helianti either as fullers, 
Kay or ensilage, and the butter possesses the very best of flavour, even 
better than . that produced by feeding lucerne. Pigs fed upon the tubers 
3nake the best flavoured pork on the market.' Poultry -feed well, : and 
fatten quickly upon a iiiixture’.'Of halFeooked' : tubers ' and" braii."^ As 
might be ..expected, however, a heavy, crop of forage and of "tubers eam 
not 1)6 raised the same season; if 'a.erop of tubers is desired, . 'ihen', no 
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ioxage must be cut^ but all allowed to mature. The dense growth then 
*-dies back, and the tubers resulting may be raised late m the aiituinn. 

An idea of the food value of helianti may be gathered from tlie 
analyses wdiich have been published of the tubers, stems, and leaves of 
iJie plant. The leaves are said to contain: Proteids, 3'50 per eeiit. ; fats, 
'€•66; total sugars, 0-44:; carbohydrates, 13-88; cellulose, 1-6;; digestible 
-fibre,, 1-25; insoluble minerals, 1-90; and water, 16-iO. An analysis of 
the stem has given the following results: Proteids, 3-10 per cent.; fats, 
0-13; total sugars, P18; earboht^drates, 9-15; eelJiilose, 3-61 digestible 
-fibre, 0-83; insoluble minerals, 0*40; Avater, 75-60. The tubers analyse 
as folioArs: Proteids, 5-31; fats, 0-48: sugars and carbohydrates, 18-65; 
• cellulose, 1'32; minerals, 1*76; Avater, 72*48. 


This neAv fodder plant is certainly Avorth a trial in tliis country, 
providing our climate will suit it. xibout this there does not seem to be 
very much doubt, however — in the midland and upland districts, at 
least — in view of the statement Avliicli has been made to the effect that 
in 1906 it AAdthstood a great drought in Prance, xklgiers and elsewhere 
^better than any other farm plant, and that it is equally hardy in stand- 
ing frost and heavy rainfall. It may be that it has already been intro- 
■ •fcced into hTatal-, and it that is the case we should be glad to hear irom 
anyone, who has had any experience with it. We may add, in con- 
clusion, that the tubers can be alloAved to remain cloAvn three or four 
years without lifting, which is a further point in its favour. Mr. 
Carter is obtaining a few of the tubers for trial, and the result of his 
expexiinent will be awaited with intere^^^ 

- Examinaimm of P&tai@es Emiew^rnff , f 

Notification lias been receded from the Biractor of Agriculture of 
the Orange Elver Colony to the effect that, under G.E.C. OoA^ermneiit 
Notice No. 68, 1907, all consignments of potatoes entering that Colony, 
or offered for sale, which in future appear on examination to be infested 
with the disease A¥hitc Eot (Nectra solani, Pers.) or any other disease, 

• except Black Scab (ChTysoplily^^^^ Scliih), will until farther 

■notice be re-sorted at ownePs expense, a charge of 6d. per ease or bag 
being made in order to cover the cost of re-sorting. All consignments of 
potatoes which are found on examination to be infested Avith Black Scab 
{OhrysopMyctis endoliotica, Schil.), will not be re-sorted but will be eon- 
"fiscated and destroyed. The Director of Agriculture concludes :'/'^Parnier3 
,'.aud merchants slioulclnote that Black Scabrnr warty disease of' the potato 
{OhrysoplilycUs endohiotica, Schil), has not yet appeared rn South 
Africa; it is therefore of the. greatest' importance to prevent ■ its' being 
: iulroducedP ' ' , 
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EmgmSry ##r 0%ar Boxes® 

Ai* !i:!ue received frejii <\ eerre^poMdeiit a request to l)i‘ placed in 
(MoeHUiineatiiTti witJi a inanufaeturer of cigar lioxes. Should there he 
ariioug «)iir readers aii}' jjerson.s engaged or interested in the iiiaiuil'ai'ture 
id tiiese boxes, we would ])e glad it they would eoiniinniiioite with us as 
ear hr as puss i hie. 

Mi/k--GiwSmg Skeepm 

la pursuance of an enquiry by one of our farniers respecting 
'Hungarian milk-giving sheep,, the Coniinercial Agent for Natal ad- 
dressed a letter on the subject to the Secretary of the Co-operative 
Associatimi of Hungarian Farmers, and lie has received a reply stating 
tliat the slieep are extraordinarily liardy, being kept in theyopen during 
both tlie siirmner and winter montlis. The prercentage of fat contained 
in the milk from the Hungarian nrilk-giving sheep is stated to be large 
and the wool is long and good. Eighty per cent, of tliose siieep bear 
twins. The Cfr-operative Association of Hiingariiin INiririers state that 
they are convinced tliat this class of sheep would be niucli appreciated 
ill Natal. Shippiing would be practically effected in lambs. The most 
convenient port of shipment in Hungary ivS Fiiime. The price of siicli 
Bheep is from £3 to £5 per liead according to quality. 

Pi^mes mf M&stim mm 

Advices from London go to show that wholesale prices of frozen 
inutroii ami lamb in the FTuited Kingdom have undorgom^ what is stated 
i:o !)e an unprecedented advance, owing it is explained, to inu^xpeetiMriy 
short shijimeiit from tlie Aigentine, as the result of droiiglit, and also from 
New Zealand, and Auvsiralia. .Ft would seem that this incuease in wliole- 
salt |)rii-os w'ili not necessarily result in a rise in retail pricfos, iuasiniiC'h 
as biitcliers Iiave tor some time been buying frozen in uttoii and lamb 
ion exceptionally fnvourable terms, whicli have not been reflected in re- 
duced charges to the consumer. The remarkably low level at which 
prices Iiave ruled during the summer in the wholesale trade is shown l>y 
the following figures leferring to New Zealand (North Isiaml) rmitton 
iuu'i lamb, taken by the London Daily Telegraph from a meat circular 
issued by one of the leading meat importers. The prices for August of 
last year are given for purposes of comparison : — Multon: May 28tlg 
IdOh, Ifd. 10 £%d. per lb.; August TStli, 1909, l%d. to 2id. per It).; 
October 15th, 1909, 4|-d. to 4Td. ; Augmt 13th, 1908, 3|d. to 3%(i' Lumh ; 
Alay 2Bth, lOOOfeSfd. to 4fd.; August 13th, A 909, 3d. to 3-|d. ; Oetoher 15th, 
1909, Ifd. ro ofid. per II). ; August 13th, 1908, 5j:d. to 5|d. per lb. These 
figures show tlie great jump that was made in prices on the Ifith of last 
niontli. ■ All classes of mutton and'' lamb' w'ere correspondingly ' low’ (luring 
■the 1909 summer. 
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Notes and Gommenis. 

Sn^ar 

We are pleased to be in a position to inform the readers of the 
Journal of the formation of a N'atal Sugar Association representing sugar ' 
planters., sugar manufaeturers^ and others interested in the N'atar sugar, 
iiidustrr^ with Mr. J oiin Kirknian, M.L. A., as president, and Mi*. J as. 
Mctlride as vice-president. The Association lias been formed with the.- 
abject of the promotion of the general welfare and advancement of the 
sugar iiidustr}' and the inijirovement of the quality of its products and. 
the better co-operation of growers and manufacturers and iiierciiaiits who 
•'* ideal in sugar. 

Mmi Pi^^ewemtmmrn 

lia\'e reeei\ed from the Goininercial Agent for N'atal a copy of." 
a letter wliich was received by biin in reply to a letter wliieli lie ad- 
dres.sed to His ]\ta]esty's Oliarge d’ Affaires in Berne regarding hail 
pre\'enti(.‘ii. It is stated in the letter that experiments have been, 
carried out in Sivitzerland with a view to preventing hailstorms by 
shooting, but thah this method having proved inefficacious, no methods - 
of Iiail prevention or for the protection of trees from hail are now 
ado])te<{ in tliat country. The measures now adopted with regard to- 
damage hy iiail are eoniiiied to insurance by the Cantonal Governments' 
and to the grant by the Confederation of subsidies for tlie encourage- 
ment of such insurance. According to tlie recent statistics piibUslied 
by the Swiss Department of Agriculture, the Confederation granted tO’ 
twenty Cantons in 1907 the total sum of £0,547 for this purpose. 

Cotton m 

The Department of Agriculture has received from Messrs. S. A.. 
.iSTatlianson Commandite, IhO. Box ^01, Durban^ a letter stating that: 
they h.ave secured the sole agency in South xVfrica for the Caravonica 
Co. ton Cert'al Office. Tliey are disposing, under certain eotKlitioii% of 
specially grown seed (prcuhiced by Ih*. Thomatis after many years of' 
expoi’imenting) tlie cotton grown from which they guarantee to be of the- 
liiiest quality so far known, higher prices, they state, being paid for this- 
cotton tivan for any otlier cotruii in tlie market. They bind theinselves 
to Imy, or, if growers prefer, to sell for them in Europe, any quantity at 
a fixed price for years to come; and the conditions on which they supply 
seed ( which they do free of charge f.o.r. Durban) are: (a) Intending 
growers must make application to Messrs. S. A. Hatliamon Conttnaiid ite - 
for C iravonica seed, stating situati-on, size, and proprietor of farm; (5) 
growers must follow the instructions furnished with the seed cultiva- 
tion and must allow Messrs. S. A. Kathanson Commaiidite to inspect 
the cultivated area at any time; -(o) Messrs. SV A. Hathanson Com-- 
niandite to receive five per cent, of ovittunied crop, either in cotton or 
cash at. option of growers. ' 
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A ' Mew Baiimg Press « 

A new baling press has been put on ■the market by' Messrs. Siiirtiil! 
,Bros.^ Hampton Middlesex^ hingland, under the patented luiine of 
the Baling Press. ' This press has been scdentifiealiy ilesigiied 

to give a gradutilly, but eiiorniously increasing pressure on the bale., as it 
is required^ while at the same lime keeping t].ie motive power almost eon- 
«tant* The press can be worked by hand power/ aiiixual poweig or by a 
belt oil any prime iiiover^ such as a steam, gas or oii engine, electric 
motor or water wheel. They are also built in two types, to suit different 
■requirements as to head room. Where the head room is limited, they 
are inverted. It is worked by turning the wineli wliicli winds in the wire 
Tope and pulls the system of levers together, thereby pressing down the 
follower or pressing platen. When the bale has been fastened with rope 
lashings, wire or steel hoops, the press returns to its initial position when 
the brake is released It is stated that no foundations are re(|uirecl, but 
only a small hole has to be dug, into which the lower beams are bedded 
and the press set plump. The pi ess is practically made entirely of mild 
steel, only some parts of the winclies being of east iron. 

.JWeelie Brub smd Tetefiemes 

" The following -notes , are-; 't;'eltracted^' ' troxu w i^eceived 

by the Government Entomologist from Mr. C. T. Brookes, dated 
28tli October, 1909, which are of much interest in connection 
' With the development of the mealie grub and tototlanas. Pegarding 
top grub, lie says; — ‘‘Upon reference to my diary, I see tliat upon 
tlie 2nd of June last whilst reaping our patch of mealies iiiiuibers of 
pale pinkish caterpillars were found in the pith of the cob.'' ( F:i‘om the 
technical description given by correspondent, Mi% Biiller .mys Wore 

■ tlie larvm of tlie mealie grub.) “Later at IJmsiiiga I kept under 

’’tion a small patch of drought-starved mealies, and during tlie \vltole of 
June, and July I obtained grubs from these, but not one pupa. , On 
■October otli I examined some mealie stalks here at Tiigela Beri’y, obtain- 
: ing several larvae and one empty pupa shell. To-day, 28th October, , I 
' Wamined a iiativets plot from which a good crop of amaliele had lieeii 
' reaped,, and from this I obtained a large number' of pupa?, and larva?. The 
pupsB I found in all positions, from the bottom joint of tlie stem upw'ards. 
’Thejarv© taken at IJmsinga were found similarly situated. .The "fact of 
their being no green mealies within a mile of the amabele I examined 
to-day proves beyond doubt that the larvxe do not feed again after liyberna- 
fion; further I found that the ■few juicy stalks 'of imphe had no. larVa3'"in 
them." Many empty pupa shells that I secured to-day were. 's'urro'unded' 
by, a mass, of .little, white cocoons, each* enclosing a s'lnall .reel pupa, from 
w,}iieli the insects had already .emerged (Mr. Fuller remarks that" .this 

■ parasite of the mealie grub is.not infrequently met with.) , .. ■ ".■" ", 
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Begardiiig locusts, Mr, Brookes says: — ^“^Tlie red-wing locust is liere,.. 
blit not abundant. So far none have been noticed in copuIcL ■ I have seen- 
]tcq>per5, wliich the natives say are ^Intotofiaiias'^ ; these go about in- 
swarms of 50 to 500, and I have noticed them since April last. About 
an equal number of each swarm are striped ^yellow and black and greeii' 
and black; possibly the sexes are so differentiated at this stage."’ Writ- 
png under date of the 19th November, Mr. Brookes adds that of the 20- 
pupae of the niealie grub under liis observation the majorit}’ have emerged 
as inotlis. The first moth was found upon the morning of the 2nd 
November. 

WMeping Est^iesw 

111 the Iniermjfioncd Sufjar Jonrnd for Septenilier appeared a state- 
ment that ^‘soine recent attempts have been made in Natal to siimilate rain 
by means of water squirted overhead,” the Journal adding that, according 
to an engineering paper, ^"'very successful attempts have been made with a 
niacliiiie working on the f re-engine principle . sent to one of the Natal 
sugar estates by Messrs. Gwyniie, tlie pmnpmakers, of ITanimersniith.” 
Proceeding, the Journal says: ^Whe equipment consists of a powerful 
■petiul innk on w'lricli tliere is mounted a higli -pressure eeiitifrugal pump. 
■Tills pump can be coupled direct witli tlie engine, and is eapaiile of 
delivering 250 gallons of water per minute against a pressure of To his, 
per square inch. Tlie two delivery brandies are connected with J in. 
nozzles, and will produce jets of water 120 ft. high. The machine can 
also be used as an agricultural tractor, when it will haul a tliree-fiirrow 
(plough or any other implement, or drive a 4 ft. 6 in. threshing machine, 
ilii working order, the vehicle weighs about 2-^ tons. The tractor, by 
Messrs. Dennis Bros., of Gniidford, is provided with a gear box, having- 
three speeds forward of two and a. half, five, and ten miles an hour, and^ 
a reverse gear controlled by a lever conveniently placed near the driver. 
Tiie road wheels are of wronglit steel, with east steel hubs and cast-iron: 
buslies, giving large wearing surfaces, ‘The rear wheels are 10 inches - 
wide, with diagonal steel strips, and are so arranged that an extra widen- 
ing ring can be quieldy attaclied for inse in exceptionally soft ground. 
■The total width of wheel is then 14 or 16 inches. In addition, angle- 
iron spuds or grips can ]:»e fixed to give the necessary hold on the ground: 
for traction purposes.” 

On reading this announcement we communicated with the leading 
sugar estates on the Coast, with a view to' ascertaining which particular: 
estate liad taken this interesting step; and we were particularly interested 
in the statement That 'Anachine can also be used as , an agricultural: 
tractor, when it will haul a three-furrow plough or any other implement,”" 
et('. We eventually got into touch witli the estate concerned (we have- 
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not liacl pemiissioii to Lieiition the name of tlie estate, but niaj saj that 
it is a liirge one ou the Boiitli Ocast), but we learn tliat, altliongii tlie 
plant in question lias been ordered, it has not yet arrived in ,Nat;i l, so tliat 
.'the statement lliat ‘'^vory successful attempts liave been obtained'’ is 
hardly correct if it be understood to mean that tlie attempts iuive been 
made in Fatal aetually. The inanagei ol the estate which is importing 
the plant has kindly promised to communicate with us again as soon as 
■rthe plant arriyes and practical tests have been made, and we will tlius 
probably he enabled to publish an article on the subject in due course. 


.Oryimg Mssxem 

Discussing the ripening of mai^e, in its issue of the 4t]i Septeirdier 
the Loiiisiana Planier refers to the practice adopted by inany large maize 
'gi’owers in the TTnited States for the purpose of forcing the drying of 
■ ‘corn. "'They go tlirough the fields with a stick and hit the corn stalk 
■just below the bottom ear [cob]. This bends the upper part of the stalk 
with its one or two ears so that it will fall downiward. This will liottor 
protect the ripening corn from rain and, from the birds;’' onr con.'' 
temporary reniarks, adding that ^The motive in bending tlie stalks in 
this, manner is to break up or stop fee circulation of moisture in the. 

. .plants and thus force the drying of the cobs.’’ 

■Hesfrifd/off ## M&Ibs* 

In a recent issue of the we published a short article on tlie 

subject of mole destniction, in response to inquiries wdiieli had been made 
by readers. "We have now received a leaflet from the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Lincoln^ JTebi'aska, on the same subject, which contains 
.some further information which may be foimd of use by those of our 
.readers who are being troubled by the depredations of moles in their 
fields. As effective and at the same time coniparatively inexpensive 
methods of eomhating and destroying pocket gophers (whose habits re- 
semble very closely those of moles), the -writer of the leaflet suggests tlie 
following in the order of their importance and effectiveness. 


Trap'ptn'g. — ^This is perhaps the safest method, if not the (:juick»‘si 
one, of getting rid of pocket gophers, etc. By setting steel or other traps 
in conforniity with the habits of the gopher 'when wmrking in his Inirrow, 
ie.y by getting them far enough do-vui in the main runa-way so as to in- 
isiire the animaFs crossing the trap wdien .loming to cdose up the opening, 
-tlie ti'ap Avill be sprang and the victim secured. There is very little diffi- 
culty in catching them after one has had a little experience in. placing 
iraps. [lEe understand that mole traps can he obtained locally—nt any 
mate in Maritzburg. — Agr. JnlS\ ' 



■Notes and Comments./ o91. 

Poisoning. — Tiiese maBimals can also be quite readily poisoned. In 
■doing t!iis^ a very active poison iuust.be used^ as^ for example, stryclniine 
ui* cyaui'le of .potassium, and this must be placed m the iiiaiii runways 
below the surface ly dropping .the liait through openings iiunie with a 
dibtde of son.ie kind. ’.Fliis opening should then be covered over. Foisoii- 
iiig sliouid never be done by throwing the bait into tlie mouth of an open 
hiirr. ,w, as t lie. animal is very apt to push the poison out along with a 
load of dirt, and in that W'ay endanger' the lives of various farm animals. 
^Poisoned raisins oi* pieces of potato c.r apple may be dropped into tiiO 
in a ill runways with excellent result. In employing poison foi the cle- 
istniction of moles great care is^ of course, always necessary so as to avoid 
all possible chance of poison to the operator as well as to every thing else 
not intended to be killed. 

Bisulphide op Cakbon. — ^^Some persons have reported siiecess by 
the use of this substance/^ the writer of the leahet says^ ‘‘but our per- 
Bonal experiments have not been at all satisfactory when trying to kill 
gophers witli it. The animals seem to scent the danger and plug up their 
■burrows and thus escape. It might answer well in short biirrow^s^ but 
sometimes . , . tlie burrows are long and would, require an immense 

aiiiount of fluid to be efilective.’’ 


■Huibeti^s P^teisi 

This apparatus, for which Messrs, W. H. Griffin & Sons, P.O. Box 
272, Maritzhiirg, are the agents, is intended for the use of owners of 
•more than ten, hut less than about 100 head of cattle. Above tlds 
number it wvould be more economical to erect a full-sized plunge dip, 
The idea which is embodied in it is, that in place of laborious and un- 
satisfactory spraying, whereby the underparts are frequently only lialf 
■wetted, the animal in this machine stands with the whole of the under- 
paris completely immersed in this dip. With a hose of sufficiently large 
diameter the wmtting of the upper parts is a simple matter. To train 
fresh animals, it is well to walk them through tlie empty tank three or 
d;our times, then let in say a foot of dip and walk them through again. 
One man works the pump above while another, manipulating the hose, 
■, carefully ivash.es or hoses down the ox, working always from behind 
against the set of the hair, and finishing off by wmshing out the ears and 
•over the face. After all the animals are finishecl, the store tank lid is 
opened and the nozzle inserted : the wdrdle of the dip can then be re- 
turned to the store. 


The following description of the tank ha>s been furnished us by 
Messrs. Griffin & Sons, and will probably be read with interest by stock 
farmers : — The tank can he built of any available materials, since between 
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dippings it stands empty. Tlie ma-xiimini deptli belo\y tlie ground line is- 
o feet G iiiolies^, and the stand at this depth is 4 feet long^ being raised 

4 inches at the gate end. The horizontal .length of the entrance and 
exit are each 10 feet. Splash boards should be erected along the sides 
to a iieiglit of at least 18 inches. The Iriaximum width need not exceed' 
3 feet at the ground line^ and should not be' more than 1 foot at tho' 
hottom of the stands in order not only to economise the dip^ but to dis- 
courage undue activity on the part of the animal. Prom either end of" 
the four foot stand, the tank should taper to the ends down to 2 feet 
6 inelies. To one side of the entrance, and close to the tank, is a plat- 
form on roiigii poles, about 12 feet liigh and on these is mounted a cheap- 
2'-ineii lift pump which draws its supply from the deepest part of the- 
dipping tank. The pipe for this should be led in from the side under- 
ground, and should come finsh with the walls, so as not to catch tlie 
aiiiinals’ feet. The pump delivers into a barrel or drum., on top of ’ 
which is ar-T available strainer, such for instance as a piece of No. 10 ■ 
wire' mesh twisted into a cone. At the bottom of this barrel is fitted a 
piece of eaiivas hose, 1} or 1-1 inch diameter, and fitted into the end of’ 
tills fo serve as a nozzle, is a short piece of iron gas pipe 1 to 1-^ inch 
diameter. The hose should not be less than 18 feet long. At the for-- 
warcl end of the di])ping tank is fitted a gate, made to open outward',, 
the bottom of wliicl! sliould about touch the water when the latter is say 

5 feet deep. The gate is hinged to .a strong post driven beside the tank, 
and closes to^ a similar opposite, and caiches there by an iron bar or' 
bolt. The ol)ject of the gate is to discourage the cattle from jiimping' 
the length of tlie tank instead of ■walking through. When in place, a- 
slip rail should be pushed in hehind the animal, or tlie rail may be 
hinged h'o fall into a groove. A draining pen large enough for 'fi.ve on 
ten head should be pro\ided for at ti'ie exit, and gutters should lead into- 
a sump, the overflow of winch back into the dip, should l>e provided 
witli a gate to catcli foreign nni Iter. XTnder or near tlie ])unip is placed 
aii ordinary standard 400 gallon tank, and this Bhonld always be made 
up full when the clip wastes down to exactly 300 gallons by' measure 
of gauge, he., mix another 100 gallons at same strength and. fill dank, 
thus the standard strength of the dip will remain unimpaired. The 
storage tank is fitted with a watercock and short length of pipe. 


'Do not feed too much hay to your horses. Better to give a little'" 
miore grain than to overload' your' horses with this coarse stuff. ' A horse- 
could starve to death on hay. 
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The internatienal Hoad Congress, 
Paris, 1908- 


By ,J. F. E. Baexes, C.iLG., 

Chief Engineer j P,TF.I)., Natal. 


I'llBOCGTi tlie good offices of the Consulting Engineer I liave received 
a vTitten jointly hr G. Montagu Harris. Secretary to the, 

Coiiiiry Councils' Association, and H. T. AYakelain, 5IJnstXhE., County 
Erigiiieer and Siirveyor of Middlesex, descriptive of tlie -First Inter- 
na tio mil Eoad Congress, wMcli was held in Paris in 1908. 

Tlie work is published by WAman & Sons, Ltd., Fetter •Lane:. 
London, E.C. . • , . , . . . 

A perusal leaves the- conviction that, though good work was done/ 
imieh yet remains for future conferences to consider and to decidi> 
upon. Tills viev' of the niattor.is reflected ].>y the following Cjuotations 
from. Chapter XXIT. • 

‘Tr cannot be said that any universal panacea was arrived at .as the- 
oiiteonie of the resolntion adopted: Jievertheless. the Congress was able 
to lay down some definite rules which will enable the technical experts, 
to give roads a greater resisting power against the injuries caused by the 
new methods of locomotion. Tinder these circniiistances, it is clear -that 
a. certain time must elapse before the results arrived at can he aetiially 
realised and put into effect, and that a second Congress must be called 
to eontlrni and, verify the principles laid dowm in -the first. Moreover,, 
since tests on roads necessarily require a long pe.riod before their effecta 
can lie properly estimated, it may well he that no, complete solution 
can he found until a certain number of -Congresses shall diave been held. 

follows from these considerations that it is fully recognised that 
tliere would he great ad vantages, in the establishment of a, . permanent 
Commission wdiich would centralise the results of studies and experi- 
ments made throughout the world and would make the arrangeinents for 
full ' meetings whenever necessary X , ' ■ 

It is satisfactory to note the . establishment of Permanent Inter- 
national Commission of Congress with the object of furthering progress 
in the construction, maintenance, traffic and •working of the road, and: 
also for providing in future for continuing in the work of the Congress,’^ 
it was approved, moreover, ^That the Permanent Council is charged with 
. the ''organisation of the' next Eoad ■ Congress which will ,■ he,, "Iield' at 
Enissels in 1910.’'’ , . ■ 

Meaim-hile, infer alia, it, will he the duty of the Permanent Council- 
to co.nsider the centralisation of the 'results . obtained ' from ,the varioiifs 
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^xperinieiits iiiacle in all countries and if necessar}^ to cause fresli ex- 
periments to be undertaken with a view to fixing standards, ]farti(;u]firly 
of tar nud other sntistanees and for materials of construction, in<dridiT!g 
^teel, cement, etc. 

The first Congress was convened bv the French GoTernmeiit, who 
invited all nations to take riart. 2,250 persons, representing ciiifeicnt 
coiintries, responded. Of these Great Britain sent 126, made up 'largely 
of comity and borough surveyors. The representative of tlie British 
Government was Mr. I-I. Percy Pjoulnois, M.Tnst.O.E., :r)e]nity-CliieE 
'Engineering Inspector of the Local Government Board, while the dele- 
gate of the Irish Local Government Board was Mr. F. C. Cowan, B.Sc., 
M.Tnst.O.E., Chief Engineer to the Board 

The United States of America had a renresentative. 

There were nineteen Freneli official delegates representing tlie 
Departments of tlie Interior, Foreign Alfairs, Ciumneree and Tndustry, 
Colonies, Public "Works, etc., while Germany and Belgium each sent 
tien, hut apparently tliere were no repiusentatives from India or the 
British Colonies. 

Exhibits 

embraced interesting specimens of road appliances, steam rollers, 
tarring machines, road plant, sw^eepers, etc., speeiinens of various classes 
of pavements and of road construction were visited and inspected, as 
were also specimens of chemically treated wood block as comparison 
wdth blocks creosatecl under pressure. 

The number and variety of tar painting machines pointed, it is 
remarked, to tlie fact that *bi great call for such machines was antirl- 
pated,’^ while ns regards steam rollers, it is mentioned tliat during tlie 
Exhibition an English firm secured ordei's for no less than sixty-eiglit 
rollers. 

The straight, practically level, paved, asplmltc-d oi* tar pairitod 
city roads of France have but little practical interesi for us in Natal 
where the circumstances Tespeeting gradients, traffic, and, aliove all, 
expense, are so widely difftrent. As, for example, the nplteep of a 
section of the Bois cle Boulogne about une mile in length in BMlo was 
£1,000, in 1900 :€1,400, and sincv^ 1906 that lengtli had: liceri twice 
tarred at a cost of £200. Speaking, however, of a visit to Tersailles it 
is reiiiarkecl that ‘^hhe roads on the outAvard journey within the (fity 
limits and through, the Bois de Boulogne were in a fair state of repair, 
hut oiitvside tlie City gates they WTre very poor indeed both in section 
and condition. At St. Cloud the EoiiM Naf-miaJe was struck and 
traversed to Tersailles. The camber of the route was very considenilile 
compared with the English praetice, being in many parts as inncdi asXirie 
in twelve from the eiwn of the road to the channel. At 5’i11(‘ de I«cy 
the ahnoritial transverse section of the road appeared to lie pitsiEv^dv 
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‘dangerous to.tlie traffic. Quartzite and purvplire appeared to be tlie 
csliief materials nsed for metalling the roads, the former lieing in all 
• cases in a much better condition than the lengths maintained with tlie 
latter material/'^ and again, referring to ontlying ]>iaees, the follow- 
ing* extracts are worth quoting:— 

'‘The road towards ChoisY-le-Eoi is raised several feet above tlie 
land level, and is supported by hanked slopes withiout fencing of any 
kind. Following the route for two or three miles, the town of St. 
'George^s was reached ,the main street and footw'ays of whicli are ]jiived 
with granite setts of a kind similar to those in use in and aliout Paris.’ 
The carriage way was very narrow, and in a]mearaiiee it looked neitlje? 
welheared-for nor vet ]n*esented a ‘:^redital)le appearance from a re- 
paration point of view. 

'vFollowimx tlw‘ IiOiiie Xafionnle threngh ^lontgeron the irrsi tar- 
painted lengtli of carriage-way was reached. Tliei*e was no traffic mi 
the road, which was lined with tlie well-grown trees so commonly 
'.seen along the roads of Continental countries. Past Croix Villa, the 
.Roiiie Nationale was kerhed with ."tone on l>oth sides^, wliieli kijKl of 
edging exteiKlcol for many miles, and wliic-li. with the al)solute straigiit- 
iiess of the routes, the contiiuions complete avenue cd: trees, and tlie 
forest, causes tiie jonniev- to l)eeome l)oth. tedious and monotonons. 

hedges exist along the roads as in England, and side roads are, 
in most cases, many miles aiiart. 

‘^^The condition of the tarred sections was infinitely better than that 
•of the lengths untarred, the latter, iii many places for considerable dis- 
tances, heing in an rxtreniely poor Btate of repair. 

‘‘'About three hundred members of the Congress were con viyyed to 
Tfice from Paris hy special train oii Sunday, October 18th. 

Tuesday, tlie 20th, the delegates were taken to view; tim 
wonderful serpentine mountain rogds of I/Eseaiene and L’Anthioii. 
These roads liave gradients of about one in ten. with exceedingly sharp 
curves, the latter having no proper hanking-up on tlie usual ly^nper- 
elevated parts. It was iv it h great diffieuliy that the lieavily laden ears, 
in which the party were conveyed, manipulated tlie sharp twists and 
curves. The metalled surfaces of the roads liad a width of about six- 
teen feet, and were in a fairly good state of repvair. 

Wednesday, the 21st, the party went for an excursion by tlie 
Cornlche road to La Turbie and Monte Carlo, the roads traversed lurv- 
ing been built by Xapoleon I., and since mueb improved. They were 
iin a good condition from Vice to La Turbie, but from the latter place 
■'tO"" Monte Carlo the surfaces were' mot so good. .The dust' imisaiiee made' 
'itself ' "f elt along tliis' ' stretch of country, in'"wvbicb attempts ' had' , been 
nnide to carry out surface tar-painting, but vvitli little success. 

Xiee a length of road ivas under construction in wvhat is 
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te.]‘i.ned locallj OirniourecP as]:)Iialte; the cost of wliicli was stated to be 
about 13s. per square 3urd exclusiye of the foimdatlon of concrete.^^ 

As to 

Adwinistuation 

it appears ttiat in praetically all the European countries Spaiip, 

Holiai.nl, Belgium, xAnstria^, Saxony and Horway) their roa-ds are 
dealt with by Central Govermneut Departments. Tliis is also the case 
in India. The roads of England alone are, on tlie other hand, under 
Coiint}', Town^ and District Councils, total iiiig 1,866 in niiiiil)er. Those 
i)i‘ Seotlaiid under 2:22 County and Burgh Councils, and those of: 
Ireland under 313 County and District Councils^ County Boroughs^ etc.; 

’^\ itliout ail}' central supervising or iiitelligeiiee departnieiit. 

In Eranee, Spain, Italy and Belgiunp there are national organisa-- 
1io::ns of road n:ien. ' ■ . , , ■ 

The opiirion tliat England should gi\'e up tier ^Exceptional position 
in this matter is expressed in a paper which points out that the matte]! 
oi' Triads .in Great Britain is too ^'ast foi* am* ]:)aroehia] or eoiint\^ l)ody 
to u:i:Lclertake. The roadS; and most urgently the iiiain ones, mast be 
plaoecl under a central aiitliority. Some anomalies wliicdi would thus’ 
he avoided are:— ^ -'''''b 

(T) present the roads of a district are probably most used by 
non-residents/ who Vear^ the surfaces but do not contribute towards tlie 
xipkeep. , 

(21 ‘’'^"Experiments cannot be undertaken, even by a county 
autliority, with anx^ sense of iiiianeial ecpiiD^ to tlie ratepa^vers. 

(T). ‘^Thving t<> tlie absence of suita]>le ]'oad-inakiiig materials io 
nmi,r\' districts, the cosf of constraciing higjliways varies to a great, 
degree. 

•Hliei’cfore, says Hr. Hinde, tlie anilior of tlie pa]:>er, it seems as 
lliongli ive are foi-ced to tlie conclnsfhn— both on the grounds of equity 
to tlie ratepayei's as u'cll as of seen ring tlie best results— that tbe whole 
subject of roads should he regarded as a national one. Latterly the 
British Parlianijent lias shown some interesl in tow^u planning as op- 
nosed to the haphazard way in uTich English cities have been developed, 
Similarh’’, the question of road planning will have to be considered by a 
central GoA’ernment department, the functions of which. :raiglit :i.nchide: — 
(a) ^Hlie establisbment of a bureau of information concern- 
ing the practice of other countries with regard to the 
construction of roads. 

(h) "^Hhe collection of data with re:ference to new road 
material, the compilation of records as to the behaviour 
of various types of road, and tlie classification of material 
in order of utility f<ir special conditions. 
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,(<5) ^^The organisation of a clepartinent for providing inacdiinoiy 
and equipment for districts where — as in Ireland— steam 
rolling and otlier modern methods have had to be dis- 
regarded on the score of expense. 

(d) ^^Worldng in conjunction wdth the Ordinance Survey, a 
road plan of the county should be prepared, with a view 
of straightening roads that at present are tediously zig'zag 
in form^ securing short distances instead of roiiiidaboi^t 
courses between important towns, and advising with re- 
gard to proposed new roads and highways. 

<(e) ‘^Ti'ndertake the maintenance of all main roads, and so 
secure a desired uniformity in surface and construetion. 

(f) ^“^Tlie encouragement of experiments likely to serve the 
national purpose. 

(g) general liberty of action with regard to subjects coin- 
ing within the category of roads.'^ 

The necessity for eas}^ camber of road is called attention to par- 
ticularly in respect to motor traction, as is also the necessity of rolling 
the subsoil before laying materials of construction. 

!On page 41 Mr. R. J. Thomas,, M.Inst.C.E., county siirvi^yor,, 
■Bucks^ and delegate of the Association of County and Municipal 
Engineers, points out that ^^^ery few English country roads have either 
nibble or hand-packed foundations; that tlie majority are carried by 
’layers of small stone in varying thickness laid upon the subsoil, follow- 
ing the Macadam rather than the Telford principle of coiistrnetian. 
jThe latter did not always carry out what he advocated, 'viz., a hand- 
packed foundation/^ and as an example quotes Telford^ s noted Holy- 
•head Road, which where opened up for reconstruction in Carnarvon- 
shire, possessed no hand-packed foundations. 

I may say here that this fact I am much pleased to note, as iiiy 
own experience and practice for many .years have lead me to 'abandon 
the Telford system, not only on the score of cost, but also because un- 
doubtedly Macadamising gives better results. Telford’s foundation- 
paving works up to the surface in a few years. The metalling 

and binding material finds its way to the bottom, wdiere it is, of course, 
useless. A rough and unequal road is the result. 

As a local example I may state that in 1882 in taking tip the ap- 
pointment of Borough Engineer^ Durban, I found the TJmbilo Road 
being constructed under contract by Mr. Shires to a specification based 
on the Telford system. Half the work, or about two miles, had already 
been finished. The hand-packing and all else had been most carefully 
■and eoiiscientiously done. Acting on experience gainecl in the north 
of Ireland during the ten previous years, I at once altered the contract 
^.speeiiieation, and the remaining two miles of the TJmbila load were 
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fiiiisiied on tlie Macadam system. Since tiimi, hetli as BorDugli juij^Tneer- 
and. after, I had. the pleasure of seeing the ineompara])ly ])etter rc^siilts- 
ol}taiiied lyy the. ]\Iacadainised portion to tliose ol' tlie Telford. The' 
toTiner w'ore evenly and gave but little trouble^ while on tlie latter, the- 
foundation so persistent!}' worked to tlie surface that witlrin tliree years 
of its being consiriicted^ I had to send a gang with sledge liaininers oven 
the Telford two miles to hrealc down the projecting paving stones. 

In support of these view's it is satisfactory to note that the pre- 

Boroiigli Engineer, Mr. Fletclieiy the excellence of whose roads' 
speaks for itself, also follow^s the system of Macadam. 

In practice the Telford system slionld only lie adojited in special 
cases w'here a fault}' natural foundation requires to be artiiiciallj 
remedied. Moreover, the cost of a Telforddniilt road is nearly double 
tliar of a Macadamised road. 

6.11 tlie subject of rost, the (h)ugress report funiislies useful and 
interesting figures. A list of the comparative cost of road maintenance’ 
in Ml r ions countries is as follotvs: — 


CoKnfrv. 

MUeaire, 

7 ofa/ Annual 
Expentiiture. 

Unj^latid and Wales 

H9»759 - 

.y^r3,495,204 • 

Scotland ... 

.... , ,24,615, 

t .:226,503 ' 

Ireland ... 

■■ ... : :■■■ V..^ 

1,174,941 

F'rance ... 

... . 23,820 

1,224,58s 


(Koute.s Nationales) 

(Routes Nat i 0 n a 1 e 

Spain ... 

•23,720 

0479,313 


(High Roads) 

(High Roads) 

.Switzerland 

... ■ — 

434, 1 55 

.Austria ... 

io,oiS 

673,970 


( Imperial Roads j 

1 (Imperial Roac 

Tliese figures gi\'c the 

a\erage aniuml cost per 

mile of road in 


£ s. d. 

England and Wales as IH) 0 

Scotland as . . 4h 11 (1 

Ireland as .. .. .. .. .. 21 11 (> 

France" as ■ 51,8 d 

Spain as 62 5 (.) 

.\iistria as 67 5 6 


Taking the average of the.se 'six countries as fairly representing that 
nf Eiirojie w'e get the cost 'per mile of road at .£57. Tliat was for the" 
years 1965-6, since wdien the rate has considerably increased. 

In England and Wales the average cost to the counties for roads 
reparied by 'UtIjcdi District Councils was £226 per inile, and by Rural',, 
Dlsl rief Ooiineils £69 ]>er mile. 

A list taken from the Local Government Board I'etUins for the year' 
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ending oj-^t 5farcli, 1906, gives tlie mileage of main roads direetly niain- 
taiiied lo” the County Councils (practically rural roads onh*) and their 
annioii. tojst per mile. Of the 50 items given, I take tlie following 20. 
Tite hast costlij cf English counties are : — 


H u 11 1 i n g'do 11 sh i re 
Xorfolk 
Salop ... 

RLitiand 

Cumberland 

Then we have — 

Berkshire 
Staffordshire 
Northamptonshire 
Derbyshire 
Worcestershire .. 


and— 

Monmouthshire .... 

(.'he.shire 
Essex ... 

Kent ... ... ... 

Durham 

while for Middlesex tlie figure is 


£3^ per mile . 

f 

47 ,, '-Least 

50 
52 


C(}Sti\-\ 


^68 ’per mile . 

77 n I 
S3 ,, / J/iY/Zaw, 

SS 
99 


j^i04 per mile ■ 

107 ,, I 

137 , , J mo ngst tJie H ighest ; 

16S 

■£55fi per mile. 


In 

Merionethshire ... ... yiS per mile ( i/ic io-ii'esr ) 

Pembrokeshire ... ... 53 ,, (niediutn) 

Glamorg-an ... ... 202 ,, f highest ) 

As examples of urban main roads seven are given. Of these the* 

.extremes are': — , , ■ 

Devon, with practically no through traffic, is the lowest. 248 miles- 
cost £83 4s. 2cL per mile per annum. 

Keni, adjoining London and with much traffic to the coast but not 
to other counties. 148 miles cost £409 3s. 9d. per mile per annum, 

^ Cost of Consteuctionn 

reduced, to English pounds and miles: — 

For France the normal cost is £825 to £1.,650 per mile. In hilly 
country it will amount to £2^550 per mile. For secondary roads — in 
level country, £385 to £825 per mile, and £825 to £1,315 per mile in the 
mount aiiis. For the smaller roads £215 to £330 per mile. 

As, however, the conditions of America may be considered to niore- 
nearly approximate to those in Hatal than do European countries, the- 
following resords from page 73 of the report are of interest: — * 

The area of the United States of America, excluding Alaska and 
is.!'and' possessions, is 2,970,038 square '.miles.' . In 1904 the unad 'mileage'^ 
was 2,.i5I,510 miles. Of 'this' great mileage, ■ 155,662 'miles (about 
l-14t!'i) o'uly were improved. Of the mileage improved 108,232 inil,es;- 
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were surfaced with gravel; 38^621 miles, or less than 2 per cem. of the 
total mileage, were hardened with stone; while 6,809 miles were niacle 
of sand and da}^ mixtures, oil, shells, etc. Siuee 19(}4“5 the office of 
public roads of the United States Department of xigriciiltiire has heeii 
assisting local bodies in Tarious parts of . the States to taiild siicot 
^eetioBvS of roads as object lessons. 

In 1908 the average cost of roads in the Facilie States, witli 
.Macadam surface 15 feet wide, was about £1,550 per mile, .or about 
3 b. Gd. a square yard. In the Western States the average per sijiiare 
yard was 2s. 9x1; in the ISTorthern States the average per square ^rarcl 
was 3s. Id.; the formation being from 8 inches to 9 inches deep. The 
average rate works out at 3 s. 1 l-3d. 

jSTow to apply these costs to STatal, it was only last year that one 
-of our leading papers compared IsTatal roads to those of Kent, to our 
disadvantage, of course. But considering that the rate per mile fctr the 
upkeep and improvement work on Katal roads i.s barely £10 a mile, 
while Kent spends £151 per mile, it will I think be readily admitted 
there is no room for comparison. 

As compared with American cost of. road hardening, 3s. 1 l-Sci. per 
square yard, and which is cheaper than that of European countries, Katal 
again comes easily first, as our rates for macadamised and steam Tolled 
roads are well under 2s. per square yard. (See niy annual reports for 
the past and previous years.) 

As I have many times advised in my annual reports, it is to hhe 
"interests of Katal to push on with her road improvements now. while 
these low rates «are obtainable. Certain it is that they will nor always 
be so. The fact that such work costs us less than other counrries is a 
matter for congratulation. 

The Conference sti'ongly favoured the application, of tar ♦m piililic 
highways. To bring our macadam roads up to date and tlr for iinrfor 
traffic it only remains for the malving of tar to become an C‘stab]is]:ied 
indnstry in Katal based on 3‘ales satisfactory alike to inaiiirlticrnrcTs and 
quirchaseTs, and we can tlien easily afford to lar paint om finis, i,ied roads, 
'thus adding to their life and to the comfort of travellers. 

That road improvement is now more than ever necessary,, owing to 
the altered condition of road transport due to Tick FeA‘cr, is self 
evident. Every farmer now, more' than heretofore realises xi\a advan- 
tage of a hard road surface and easy gradients. 

It is only to be expected that' motor traction, will ere long demand, 
men better roads than those which suffice for horses, mules, or donkeys, 
but while admitting the equity of the demand, it must not. be forgotten 
that 'in. order to, render such ^improvement possible from a fiiiancdal 
point of view, motor traffic must - submit ' to ' -restrictions eo.nsideTab]y 
greater tlian those now- exipting, ie., 
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(a) Speed 3mist be limited: 

(b) Wheels must be more suitable for and less narinful to the 
road surface: 

(c) The weight of the tractor wimn emplot'ed in hauling 
trailers and the load so hauled^ must be limited to a 
reasonable weight per tractor wheel, or better still, the 
use of traction systems of the Eenard Eoad train type 
should be encouraged. 

As to the direct bearing of increased motor traction to increased 
"maintenance cost, the following figures from page 114 are eloquent: — 
‘^‘^The cost of the roads in England and Wales has steadily risen 
Anring several years, partly by reason of tlie demand for a higher 
'standard of road surfaces to meet the new forms of loeoniotioii and the 
.general expansion of all kinds of traffic. At present there are about 
8,500 traction engines in England and Wales, which necessitate the pro- 
vision of stronger road surfaces and foundations with a, corresponding 
increase in maintenance. Since 1896, when the use of automobiles .was. 
legalised, their number has steadily increased and eori-espondingly to 
^heir growth the main- roads^ bill of England and Wales has also in- 
creased, as the following figures will show: — 


A ear. 

Motors. 

Rate of cost of road main- 
tenance per mile. 

1904 

5^049 

£86-9 

1905 

74,058 

£Sr9 

1 906 

86,53^ 

£9°'7 

U907 

125,320 

- £ 9 ^-S 


1901 the average rate per mile was but Is. „ 

It is averred that, apart from any further increase in motor traffic 
during the next few years, expenditure will be heeded to repair 

the damage already caused to the roads and not yet ihade good. It is 
stated that the eifeet of automobiles has -been to greatly increase the 
necessitv for an improvement in the quality of the metalling spread on 
the roads. The cost of abandoning the flints, gravel and limestone 
surfaces of tlie 4,500 miles of main roads now coated, ' with these 
materials out of the mileage above given for England and Wales and 
providing thenl with coats of basalt or granite would bo nhcmt 
£5,000,000, Aidiich expenditure can only be gradually uiiclertaken. 

chief cause of the .unusnal damage caused by motor traffic is 
attributable to the defective design of the wheels, and the damage is 
iiicreased Avhere the the medium of wofee poR’erW 

: It is particularly imnarkeci that the roads have suffered greatly 
'’from the ' small : diameter wheers^ of 'the commereial 'motory ; while 
armoured wheel tire has pyoved to be a ^^potent instniment of road 
■ destruction.*^' y 
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‘’"'The teaching of Morin and otliei‘s dernoiistratiiig the saving 
gained by the employment of large wJieels in reducing resistance to 
traction., have been ignored by tliose responsible for inoderii vehieles^,. 
witii the result that ninch damage is being paused and. a serious 
financial burden is being placed on the shoulders of tlie eoniniunity by 
reason of the wheel of the automobile being far more destructive than 
anything hitherto seen on the roadsd^ 

For automobiles a m^aximinn speed not exceerling 2o kilometers' 
(about 16 miles) per homy and for heavy industrial inotors 15 kilo- 
meters (91 miles) is recommended,, the are mg e speeds in eaeli ease to be 
about one-third less. The heaviest axle weight xi‘>t to e:eceed 5 tons 
oior 840 lbs. per inch on tirevS. The driving axle to have metal tires- 
provided these have smooth faces. 

Eextakd Eoad Tratx. 

Special attention was called to the Eenard Eoad Train o,s being the 
system to which we must look for reducing the cost of maintenance,, as 
by it .alone is the propelling stresvs divided over the entire traiii.’^ 

AYith this opinion I am in complete accord. The injur}’ inflicted 
by the traction engine greatly detracts from the value of the ordinary 
■ tractors. 1 

The adoption of motor traction throughout the Colony in a hap- 
hazard manner and without preparation cannot be thought of. That 
which must be done is: — ^ 

(a) To make selections of the more useful roads tliose pre- 
ferably which are feeders tcj towns and railwa}’ stations 
in districts not provided v’ith railwa}'s: 

(?h) On such selected roads, gradients must be reduced and at 
least all inferior portions hardened or macadamised. 
Wlieii this lias been <lone a proper s}’’stem of traction 
should be established, preferably under distrid; (»ontroh 
though possibly subsidised by Govornment. 

It has just been shown herein that to macadamise dplOO miles of 
roads in England and Wales is estimated to cost £5,000.000. That 
mileage, together with the 500 miles already hardened in Natal, would 
very nearly complete the roads of the Colony^, but the cost estimated at 
half tlie foregoing, would amount to the enormous expenditure of 
£ 2 . 500 , 000 , 

Assuming, moreover, that this large sum were forthcoming, so great 
an extent of macadamising or hardening could not be carried out in 
aiiv iiiiiited number of years. That, however, which could, and I eonsidec 
siioidd, be done is to lay down a permanent polic}^ whereby from year 
to A'ear £10,000 to £20,000 or some such reasonable amount, could be 
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s^et aside for road improYeiiient work quite apart from niaiiitenauce. Iir 
tins way material, advancement woidd be brought about in a few years.. 

It must never be forgotten that Xatal is an extremely broken and 
liiii}' coimtry abnormally well watered by numerous streams and rivers.- 
’.Tliese conditions though they have their advantages^ give rise to ex- 
pense when it comes to the question of road making and maintenance.- 
iBiit again in this connection, while our neighbouring territories with, 
their flat countries, can afl'ord to take matters easily as regards road, 
making, the conditions as regards Xatal are all the reverse. 

I have shown how favourably the cost of our road work, both 
‘^'construction” an!d ‘^hnaintenanee,'" compares u'ith isimilar work in 
other countries, and that this being so XataFs policy sliould be to 
^steadily harden and improve her roads while those conditions exist.. 
'T will not last for ever. 


A circular for teachers, containing information in connection with 
seliool gardens, lias been recently issued by the Superintendent of School 
C-rardens in Ceylon. This information includes particulars of the ob- 
jects of school gardens, which may prove of interest to some of our 
readers. The objects of school gardens are stated to be: — (1) TO' 
brighten the surroundings of the school, and make it what it ought to be, 
^namely, a pleasant resort for the bot^s and not a bare and unattractive • 
buildingf; (2) to lighten the routine of class work by varying it with 
outdoor work of a recreative nature; (3) to exemplify order, form, neat- 
ness and good taste in the laying out of the premises; (4) to furnish a. 
field for nature study, Le,, the study cf nateal objects in tlieir natural 
surroundings; (5) to serve as object-lessons in horticulture, the cuh 
tivation of useful and ornamental plants; (6) to give a practicai turm 
to school life, and provide a training in elementary agricultural science;. 
(}) to serve as centres for the dissemination of seeds and plants, and of 
information concerning them; (8) to he mediums of coTniminication be- 
tween the agencies that aim at the improvement of agriculture and the 
cultivating classes; (9) to induce the cultivator, directly or through the- 
schooiboys, to take up new and improved products, and to adopt better 
methods of cultivatiGn; (10) to awaken in school children a new interest 
ill the eultivation of plants, and to instil iiita them a love of nature, 
and so reconcile them to a country life and to agricultural pursuit 
Jll ) to encourage school clilclren to estiblisli gardens at their homes; 
(12) to make schoolboys take an honest pride in manual labour, and to- 
induce a healthy competition among them as well as between one school 
and another. 
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The Living Bee. 


By IEary Eitchie, 

President^ Natal Bee-Keepers' Association, Natal Expert, Soufli 
African Bee-Keepers' Association. 


I^^TEODITCTTO]S^. 

“ Biology for men and women is not what they teach at College, but 
watching* the thing bee." 

The old iiaturalist tl:oory that baes in countries do not store 

lioiie^y liaviiig no winter to provide against^ has been entirely disproved 
by practical bee-keepers witbin recent years. In America and Aus- 
tralia eomb-lioney is sold by the car-load and extracted by the too. 
■That siinilar liarvests await scientido l>ee-]cecpers in South Africa is not 
unlikely, lint so far honey must be elassed as one of tlie ''tsarnple'" pro* 
ducts of th.e country. It has been proved, liowe^'er., tliat honey can »}e 
produced in South Africa that in appearance and flavour pvill bear 
iconiparison pvitli the ^bxtra grade fancy’’ of other lands. 

That there slioukl be so few bee-keepers is not, tha fault of the 
<jouiitryW--a eoiintry in whieli one can practically live in the open air — 
pr of its bees. Hundreds of wild swarms have their homes in t’fie 
kloofs. From early spring when the hush trees blossom, througii tiie 
heat of midsiiminer, the bees are hiisy, on until the aiitnnm when tIic 
last veld llower withers and tlie grass is burnt and bare, d.’lie lioney is 
‘Stored for the most part in lonely inacce.^.<ible plac-es in the lii !Ts — so;me- 
fiines I’GSiiIting in inagnincc'iit lioney ''fakes” and soineiiines robbed l:iy 
"the natives and jiresentod for sale at the white inairs “kin" a wofiil 
auixture of honey-eoinl), liee-bro'Ml dust and [lollen. A native iinrfaan 
in tlie honey season "all over- stick” is a sight not readily forgotten. 
Like other small boys he likes boiiey: , he sucks it greedily, dieamiiig 
happiness, a bee stings him, lie rubs tlie place witli liis sticky .Invisds, 
Abe red mud adheres, and soon be is boney, mud. and dust (ixov head 
■and ' ears., , ■ . , ■ ■ 

In many places there is an - abundant harvest froni wild tiowers 
alone, but e^nrywhere, with advancing cultivation, forests and oreiiards 
are taking the place of tliorn-veld and scrub. iSruinberless frail: tj-ees 
havu been planted and much ’of their sweetness remains ungatliercM'l 
every year. Througii the warm spring dusk comes the perfume of the 
orange blossom, the sweet lioney scent of the loqiiats, the fragraru'c of 
the mango, from thousands of blossoms brimful of sweetness, waiting 
for the bees. 

In other countries no picture of a rural cf.itlage is eonijilc^te '■w,it]"K)Uit' 
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its rov\' of skeps at front or goble end. They are suggestive of security 
and peace, they speak as surely as the ivy tliat eiirtains tlio windows or- 
tiie honeysuckle that twines among tlie i-oses on tlie porcdi, of days and 
weeks of cpiiet suiisliine. "W'e feel sinn the inmates as they go out and 
in never fail to watch the bees, and note through them the progress of 
the year. Tor hy their flight they Tn ark the first spring day, their 
jctvoiis hum proclaims the apple trees in hlooni, the drones loud buzzing 
is a very part of the indolence of snininer,. while the workers’ eager 
journey ings suggest the sweetness of the houe3noiiih, the delicioiisness 
of new brown bread, the scent of apples, and alT the joys of harvest 
time. ' 

This air of settlement and peace is lacking in tlie new Colonial 
lionie,, and, comparatiAely speaking, all Colonial liomes are new. There 
are colours only time can tone and things that only time can liriiig. In 
a new coiintr}' like South Africa ehanges are more likely, absence and 
even desertion of the homestead, all may be sold at such times, even 
poiilny disposed of, bnt^ — bees! Tin's question of a really settled lioine 
is doubtless one of the primary reasons why bees have not received in 
this countin?"' the attention which tliey deserve, and which one miglit 
A’cry nnturariy expect them to receive in tliis sunny land. 

An old-time uniter remarks tliat if gentle-folks only knew tiie 
pi ensure to be derived from keeping pigeon:^ no lioiise would lie without 
its loft. If gentle and simple folks only knew the pleasure of keeping 
bees no house would he without its hive. 

And not only for pleasure might bees be kept but for profit also. 
A ready market awaits the producer of comb and extracted honey in 
South Africa and at liigher prices ihan anywhere else. Eggs are scarce 
ill This country }mi honey is scarcer. 

South Africa can never he a great fruit-growing country without 
being a bee-keeping country aB well. iT'e are dependent upoii the bees 
for tlie pollination of most of our fruit. This is easily proved. TTet the 
branch of a fruit tree just coming into blossom that no befes may visit 
ir. and ho matter how glowing tiie sun.shine, how plentiful the rain, how 
hbiindant the flowers, that branch will bear no fruit. Or cliose a healthy 
strawberry plant, cover it with a fine wire-gauze meat cover and watch 
it from day to clay ; tlie flowers will open as usual but tlie stTawbeiTies 
will be,' easily counted. ’ " ’ 

Before any flower can set seed it is essential that the 3'ellow fertilis- 
ing dust or pollen should reach its siigma. This was discovered and 
partially understood 3nore than two hundred years ago, but it was 
believed for a long time that flowers were fertilised by their own pollen. 
An old German botanist named Sprengei was the first to notice that the 
bees had anything to do with it He watched them humming among 
his flowers and saw that they weie interdependant— Iiand in glove— 
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with one another. He iiotecl down wliat he had seen^ summer after 
Slimmer, and final l.y published a l:took called "^'Tlie Secret of Na.trire 
Piscovered.^^ But the botanists indoors would not look at it. "Wliat 
cliildish tales/’ thei^ said, '^Wliat foolish fables.’’ So it was soon for- 
gotten and lay almost a century unnoticed until another naturalist took 
it up, and people believed when they read the ‘'Fertilisation of Orchards/’ 
’by Charles Darwin. 

That stone fruits were incapable of fruiting without the l>ees was 
first popularly discovered by trying to grow peaches under glass, and 
again and again it has been pro\ed that not only more but lietter fruit 
■is obtained from orchards in the vicinity of bees. They are unclouhtediy 
the most important fertilising agents; apple, pear and particularly pItipj 
trees are fruit]es>s when deprived of the helpful work of tlie bees. 
’Eealising then what we owe them, it is only right that they slioiild ]:>e 
housed and taken care of. The fiust gain would be to the bees perliaps — 
in saving them, from the natives — l*ut as the fruit-farmer depemls iitioti 
the size of his crops, the nurseryman on the cpiantity and r|uality oi! 
his seed, he has only to understand that tliere would be neither fruit 
nor seed were it not for the bees, to realise what an important part tliey 
Tplay— or might 'play — in the making of jiis income. 

HOW TO BEGIN. 

For the production of honey tlnue things arc essential : — 1. A good 
honey flow, as tlie Americans say, ydentv of I'.oney in the flowers. A 
strong colony of bees in an up-to-date liive. d. Skilful managemeiii. 

1. Tlie honey -flow. Snutli Africa to ihc bees is a land that flowcrh 
with milk and honey, and ! ftavc already spoken of tlie uiigatliered 
sweets and liarvests yonrl}’' lost. 

2. To buy liees used to he eonsidcrc*]. very nnliHivy. “I give pig 
md I takes bees’^ is n Dorsetsliire saying. In these days we are umre 
mercenary and less superstitious. In Snutli Afiica bees may often he 
had for nothing, and as they frequc'ntly take up tlieir residence wliore 
they are not wanted, bee-keG]:>ers may actually he paid for taking 
■away. 

A strong colony means aliout 20,000 ]ie.'s in a 1-hritisli hive e.nd 
50,000 in a lai^e American one. Like tl;e Colonial homestead tiie liive 
must grow with the growing needs of tlie inhabitants; as the bees 
multiply the capacity of tlie hive must be gradually increased. Taeaiit 
space makes the bees nnbappy, and cramping causes them to swarm. 
Alodern hives are designed to be easily. enlarged or contracted as needeiL 
Amongst modern hives the American Danzenbaker is one of the most 
suitable for the eountrv. Tliese and other appliances, costl}^ enongli in 
the past, can now l)e bought cheaply at Capetown, I^Iariizburg, or 
.'Durban. Besides the bees and hives a' text-book is necessary, a smoker, 
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bee- veil and pair ol gloves. The ‘"A.B.C. of Bee-keeping’^ is excellent 
•as a text-book and for reference, beiiig leallv the last ^vord so far on the 
■subject; it is also the. X.Y.Z. Hoopers "Bee-keeping in Jainaicfi' is 
also useful for trojheal bee-kee]3eTs. 

3. The bee-keepers first task is to see that his hives are well shaded, 
situated, if possible, under deciduous trees. This is absolutely essential 
ill our hot sunshine, also that they are raised from the ground and safe 
from ants, wliic-h annoy tlie bees. Hive-covers must be rain-proof not 
■only as a protection against driving rainstorms, but if there is tiie 
slightest opening, the bees in their endeavour to shut out the light 
propolis and thus flirty the sections. 

The alighting l>t)ards slionld 'oe kept thoroughly clean and salt 
sprinkled round tlie Ihves to kee]‘* down the weeds. This in the ease of 
'the Black-Jack [Birlrns Pilose) iieing as mnch for the bee-keepers own 
comfort as tliat of liis liees. 

'iiie i:ee-kee]')er must lie on friendly terais with Ids bees, not in fear 
and terror of their stings, otherwise the partnership will be nnsneeessfuh 
"This friendly relationsliip does not come after a day m* two of aequaint- 
•ance or even a week or two, luit its acquirement is not without a t-ertahi 
amount of pleasure am] excitement. Tliough some bee-keepers work 
at night it is erroneous xo siqipose that Iiee^ do not sting in ths:^ dark. 

infant crying in the night and with no language l:>ut a cry” was to 
'Tennyson the loneliest soniid to fall on human ears. Another writer 
speaks of the shivering child-cry of the lamb, but the wail* of bees dis- 
turbed in the darkness is. if possible, more distressing, more piteous, tliaii 
any. Between 9 in tlie morning and 4 in the afternoon is the best time 
to open the hives. The bees are busy, consequently happy, and the old 
bees, ‘^hdie stingers,” are out gathering or too fitll to fight. 

But not every day is a bee day. A wet or wdndy day or a day after 
rain should be avoided. A bee day par exeellence is one that is not only 
warm but still, and Ijow many long, quiet, sunny days — ^perfect bee- 
days — we have in South Africa. 


lI._^^TnoSE BEES.” 

' They are between the iron and the wood: either we must pull the 
house down or let them remain: there seems no way of getting rid of 
'them. This is a very frequent complaint in South Africa and will be 
until there are more bee-keepers, or the wood and iron houses so common 
in this country como to be replaced . by, buildings of 'a more, siibstaiitiai 

{ The bees, , 'Soineti,mes ■ swarming naturally, sometimes ■ d,riyen from 
tlieir homes '.in the gr.ound, by 'grass fireS'Or native plunderers, ''arO' fonced 
to seek other quarters. In their quest for new homes they discov^u* a 
• crack or crevice Just under the roof of some wood and iron building and 
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inside a clean rainproof space, with a eonvenient cross-bar on which to 
biiiid their comb. Little wonder that, finding such a desirable resi- 
deiiee standing empty, they should take immediate , possession. Their- 
disilliisioiiment begins when their new landlord looms up large through 
a Iia lo of snlplinr smoke with the avowed intention of making the plaice * 
too hot to hold them. ' . , ■ ’ . 

As a rule this is no easy task. The bees have settled down and ar.e - 
loathe to face the dangers and difficulties of a second 'removal, while the 
householder is too anxious to be rid of them to pay any attention to 
their little ways. A battle royal ensues in which there is .much .loss of ' 
teiiiper on the one side and on the other thousands slain. For personal 
reasons a concilitory -policy is Itest and the bees should . be allotved to . 
leiiiain. until some one— European or native — with siifiieient knowledge- 
or skill can he found to take them away. 

There are societies for the ])revention of cruelty to animals,, 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to dogs, for the prevention, of ’ 
cruelty to cats, societies for the prevention of cntelty to birds, now our 
Bee-Iveepers’ Association has been formed for the prevention of cruelty 
te"hees, for surely these wonderful insects deserve to he studied and' 
treated kindly and never ruthlessly destroyocl. 

ignorance alone can. aceoimt for the heartless and needless cruelty 
so often practised. With increasing knowledge comes a more humane- 
and scientific attitude, suggesting a wiser policy and a very different 
treatment; one, in short, in which man claims his promised dominion 
c,*ver tlie creatures. . ' . 

It is true that according to old-fashioned methods, even where bees 
were ‘•'kept,-'’ the securing of the Iioney-erop meant the destruction of the- 
bees, but modern a]:)pliarfccs liaA:e revolutionised all this. ITp-to-clate 
111 res a re such that lioney can he removed without the feaiuof -stings , or 
the h:)ss of a single bee. It is not uncommon in Colonial homes to find’ 
packiog-cases transformed into very creditable furniture and things 
inniimerable made of paraffin tins. In the same way an old wine of 
snap box can be turned, ini o a serviceable bive and its humble origin 
hid beneath a coat of paint. But in theee .days of harbours and. light 
railways even this is quite unnecessary. Hives can he imported in the- 
flat at very small cost, supers, section-boxes and all complete If a- 
tliiii'T is worth doing it is worth doing well. \ 

In transferring a swarm from a home of their own choosing do one- 
of ours, our first task is to discover the exact whereabouts of th.^>ees. 
(They may be some distance from the crack or crevice they are usin^fis' 
an entrance. But blow a little, smoke between the seams and listen to- 
the patter of innumerable feet, like the. sound of falling raindrops. Go- 
on until tlie uproar leaves ho doubt as t 6 their position, then witli a* 
stoiie or wooden mallet tap all round, and especially below the cluster.- 
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^Eeinove the iron as qiiieky and quietly as possible. The combs may be 
one beliiud the other or in one magnificent sheet, built downward for 
lack of lateral space. Tlie combs revealed, a few minutes must be 
allowed for the bees to settle down, as the tvitlidrawing of the bolts is 
sure to have disturbed them. A little sm.oke will cause them to unite 
in a tight cluster. Set the swarming box under the cluster, or at least 
ns near as possible, and close by another box covered with a cloth to 
receive the comb. The more honey there is the more difficult the task 
will be; on the other hand the more worth doing. A light l>ox or 
■closely woven basket sliould now be held immediate!}' under the cluster 
.and the soft brown mass of bees brushed gently in. \Thile an expert 
would secure the queen and put lier in the swarming box where she 
would be instantly followed b}^ the bees, the novice is safer to secure 
the bees en masse. If they are not swept off until tight]}' clustered the 
•queen is sure to be amongst them. 

Should there be no space alongside the combs in. wliicli the bees 
'may cluster bees and combs must be removed together. Beginning from 
the outside comb, cut it off with adhering bees l^elow tlie honey, winch 
is usually along the top, moving the knife slowly so as not to bruise a 
bee. Shake the bees from tlie comb very geutkc into the swarming box 
.and put the comb in the other box; do tlie same with tlie second comb 
and so on. If every bee is secured tlie queen is certain to 1)6 aruong 
■them. The honeycomb should now be cut down, but in smaller pieces 
as it is heavy and more difficult to hancTie. After all the comb has 
’been removed allow time fordhe fl 3 dng bees to cluster, brush tliis cluster 
into the basket, and shake in front of the box as before, again making 
sure of every bee. 

To secure the lingerers and those whose affections seem to be 
divided between the queen and their old home, make a little paper bag 
in the shape of a filler, the narrow end just wide enough to let in a -bee, 
and insert this in the cover of the swarming box. Tlie bees will find 
tbeir way in but cannot come out again. 

As soon as all the bees are in, the swarming box should be put in 
-the shade and carried as soon as possible and as steadily as possible to 
rhe site prepared for the hive, carried by the bee-keeper and not en- 
trusted to anyone else — not even a Kafir. Ko sudden movement iiiiist 
Jar the thousands of quivering little bodies inside, which if carried care- 
fully will cling in wondrous festoons to the cover till the time of their 
'.release. ■' 

The hive set firmly in place and provided with frames fitted with 
foundation the bees should be gently emptied out on a white cloth in 
front of the entrance. As soon as the queen enters the bees are practic- 
ally hived, so that all eyes must keep a sharp lookout for her. As John 
Burroughs says, is an event to distinguish her amid the mass oi 
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be.s: it aw'akeiis a. tiiriil. Bei'ore you havo j?eeu the ([iieen you wondei; 
if this or timt bee whieli seouis a little lar^^er tiuui its fellovrs is not slico 
but wlien you once really pet eves on iier, you do not doubt for <i 
moment. rou Iruoir thit k tbe (jueen, tlmt long, elegant, slrining, 
^'emiiiiiie-Iooking creature can he none less tlmu royalty!” 

A frame of uii{ax])pcd brood limy be given from, anotlier hive or a 
slieet from tlie comb-box, fitted in a frame. Tin's will give the nurse 
bees employment and satisfy tlie queen — as motliers with babies nmst 
nc-eds sta}' at home. Tlie liive sboidd then lie left unopened for at least 
four days. 

f bio A first swarms are always tlio most exciting — sncli novel situa- 
tions and unexpected liappenings. To transfer a stock from a bnilding 
to a !iiM::* and liai’e them all quietli' settled in their new lionie witliin an 
bou!‘ is tame eompared to iliose early adventures, wlien we made mis- 
tnlves and worse remedies, wlien the bees lehaved S(» differently fnmi all 
tbe bee-books said and we paused baffled and bewildered wlule the lioiirs 
s]ip|ied liy like iiiiniites, and we know by tlie shadows it was four o'c-lock 
and all too soon it would he sunset. 


Formerly, the difficulty of hiving* the bees was only surmounted by the difficulty of 
keeping them, but since the indention of the Alley Queen and Drone Trap, that 
disappointment is nearly a thing of the past. Made of perforated ?:inc and attached 
to the front of the hive, it allows the bees free access out and in, but traps the 
queen should she seek to abscond. 


It |>ays to keep a tew buckles, straps, etc., on hand to mend the 
liarness when needed. It will do no liariii to have these things on hand 
tu'eii if they are not needed. It is always wxdi to iiave tliem when they 
are iieetled. Having them may save a trip to town wlien tliere is no 
time to go. , 


Tiie giving of salt to cows is one of the little things that is apt to he 
neglected, and a handful once a week is a too common practice. One of 
’llie most successful dairymen in the country feeds his cows Jour ounces of 
salt per cow per daiy and says it pays, ^’Tlie eovy,^'" he says, ^^gives more 
milk, the milk has a inuclr better flavour and will keep considerably^ 
longer.” The salt is fed with the grain ration. 
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Swine Husbandry and Bacon Production. 

By Loudox M. POUGLA.S, 

Leeturer on fJie Meat Indmtrtf. College of Agncaltarc. Edinhurgh . 

(lay to day tlie tvidenee ecMitiimefi to aeeumiilate sliowing tbat tlie 
baenn laarkets of the world are liopelessly disoro'anised, and that in so 
faiya? swine Inisliandry is concerned, we are passinsf throng'll a critical 
time. Tt is in fact a ciiriovis state of affairs and calls for special corn- 
icciiT not only from all who are interested in the prosjierity of aJtricnl- 
iiire. hut fr'om those also who are specially concerned with securing^ 
sread\' markets in the provision trade. .Apparently tlie shortage liegan 
•dwiit the Ijeginuing of the present year, and has lieen more e&peeially 
marked in tlie Ignited Tvingdonu Init it e.xists also in the Ignited States., 
Canada, and Denmark, these being the principal ha^*on curing countries 
of the world. In the IhiitKl States the outlook is indeed a serious one, 
not only for that count rv itself. Imt for the export trade. Acdual records 
show foi’ example tliat the nnndier of Imgv ])acked, on wliat is known a>s 
tlu? ^^'estoi'ii Alarkets, and whirh include Chicago, Kansas. South Omaha, 
St. Louis. Ch'ncinnati and other towns of the nninher of sixteen, as alsc'.^ 
simdh/r towns in the same teri-itorio'^, ('xliiliit a very considerahle short- 
age as compared witli last year. From 1st Alarcdi to 1st September in 
eacli year tlie figures were as follows:- — 

Nimter of IMgs I^acleed cji We&iern Mnrl'et.^^ U.S.A, 

1908 . . . . ...... .. .. . . . . . . , . 12,9rm0()0 

1909 .Vk. .. .. y. . ,;o.lkB5,000k 

Shortage .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,240,000 

This is only one feature of the situation which now looks very 
black indeed owing to the estimated shortage whieti is likely to occur 
in the corn crop. The ''Agricultural Department of the Uni ted States 
estimated early in the present year, in the montli of July, that the com 
or maize crop would amount to 3,300 million Inisliels, Since then, how- 
ever, weather conditions have upset all the calculations made, and it is 
anticipated that, the crop will not now be more than 2,600 million 
bushels. As hogs are fed principally on maize in the United States 
this means a considerable falling off in the food supply, which is bound 
to react on the breeding of swine. Hence it is that future deliveries; 
of bacon and hams are being contracted for at prices far beyond any- 
tliing that has been known to the present generation. 

This eondftion of things affects us in the United Kingdonv in this 
way: the imports of pig products for 1908 from the United St atse into 
the United Kingdom were as follows: — 
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Fresh Pork 
Salted Pco’k 
Bacon . . . . 
.Hams . . . 


Cwt. 

135,152 

67,4-38 

2,541,945 

900,795 


3,645,330 

Since Jaiinarv 1st of the present, year, however, there has lieen a 
steady falling off. Thus, at Liverpool and the Mersey ports, tliere was 
0 decrease in the imports of boxed meats np to 30th of Align st last 
wliicli cornparecl as. follows : — 

Bo:ced Meats Received at Meneii Ports. 

'' boxes. 

1908 511,100 

1909 . ■ . . ■ 397,900 


Shortage at Mersey ports 113,200 

The imports from Denmark and Canada have also lieen short, and 
reports from both of these countries indie ite that it will be impossible to 
Increase the output for a long time to come. 

Xatnrally, such a eondition of things has affected the prices of 
bacon, and. as a eonseqnenee. at the moment we have phenoinenal ]trices 
being realised throngliout the eonntry, and there is every indication of 
these going yet liigher. Canadian bacon is quoted at 73s. to 76s. per 
ewt., Danish at 76s. to 79s.. Irish at 74s. to 77s. These are wholesale 
iprices, of eonrse. and repre.sent the values on the excliange for large 
qnantities. After sales liave lie-m made on tlie basis of tliese figin'es, 
several otlier iiUerniediate handhrs have to secure a profit before the 
counter of ilie grocer is reached, and the consiiiner then buys at a retail 
price. But these wholesale pi'ices are far beyond the normal : GOs. per 
cwt. "wcmld be a fair average price for hoine bacon, now there is some 
talk of prices exceeding BOs. and even going np to 90s. per cwt. As lias 
been said, it is a curious situation, and is the result of a continnation of 
circumstances such as has never liappened before. For years back ilie 
average import of pig products has been fairly steady, as will be seen 
from the official figures following, and which sliow^ the imports of bacon, 
Hams, and lard for the last three years. 



Cwt. 


Bacon: 1906 . 

. 5,413,056 .. 

. . . . 14,306,290 

■ 1907 „ . 

. 5,3.50,9.5.5 .. 

.. .,.,14,533 985 


. 5,604, m .. 

, 14,249,263 

Hams: 1906 

.1,369,943 .. 

.. \ 3,364,596 

1907' . 

. 1,091',391' .. 

. . . '3,098,028 

1908 . 

. 1,184,337 . . 

w. . . ' ; 2,937,983 
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cwt. 

Lard (excluding imitation lard): 

1906 . . 1,857,088 3,959,656 

1907 .. 1,800,151 .. .. .. 4am)5S 

1908 . . 1,876,656 . . .... 4.151,138 


Tiiese iigures indicate fairly steady markets, during the pre- 

sent year will be entirely altered. The shrinkage in this department of 
our forni su]}ply cannot be less than 20 per cent. The supply of pig 
]>rodiiets from the United States was at its highest between 1898 and 
1901, and since then it lias suffered a continuous decline, wliich has, 
however, been counterhalanced by supplies from Canada, Denmark and 
other eountiles. The average quantity has been about the same. 

Uatiirally, under such circumstances, we turn to our home eohdi- 
tions in order to see if anything is being done to avert the coming 
famine, and, at the very outset, are met with the figures from, the pre- 
liminary statement just issued by the Board of Agriculture, in which the 
.numbers of live stock in the United Iviiigdom are given. We find that 
;there is a lamentable shortage of pigs as compared with last year. The 
figures are as follows: — 

Agricullural Bet urns ujj to J{fh June in each Tear, 

I 909 I 908 

Sows kept for breeding purposes . . . . 316.552 369,476 

Other pigs T .. 2,064.335 2,454,006 

Totals , , . . . . . . ... . . . . . . . 2,380,887 2,823,482 

These show a decrease of 52>924 or 14-32 of breeding sows as com- 
pared the one year with the other, and a total decrease in the pig supply 
of Great Britain of 442,595 or 15*7 per cent. In so far as Ireland ia 
coneerned a \evy considerable shortage is also to ]>e recorded here, and 
unfortunaTely one of the items is a smaller number of breeding sows bj 
about 20,000. ' ; ^ ' 

It w'ill thus be seen that we have reached a perilous conditioii in 
so far as swine ]uis])andry and bacon curing is concerned. The den) and 
If or pig pi'oducts goes on increasing from year to rear, and it seems 
(Jiffieiilt to understand why farmers do not endeavour to cultivate pigs 
to a greater extent. Year in and out they yield a larger pro.fit than 
any other live stock, inasmuch as they can be fed on food which would 
otlierwise be wasted. It is true that at the moment feeding meal is deAr, 
but even at the present price of about 9s, per cwt. there is a handsome* 
profit in pig feeding. In ordinary times there is a good profit with 
■pigS' fetching 42s, .per cwt. ’dead- weight.,' .Such a figure .pays,': the-: iarmen" 
and ' pays ' the haeo.n curer..' -At - the : moment,; however, /.the- ', dead '' we,ig!it 
of pigs is about sixpe,iice per Tb.,' 'and:' in -some' 'markets rather more., '. 
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Now, surely^ is the opportunity for the Britisli farmer. Many 
countries are looking to the United Ivingdoin as an outlet for tiie pro- 
duct from new })aeon and pi<^ jn'oduet establishnients now l>ein‘^^ eoii- 
structed. Some of these are as far away as China! Only recently a 
cargo of frozen Cliinese pork was brought to London and has been 
absorl')ed w-ithont any trouble. Now it is proposed to cure the pig on 
the spot in that country and sliip the ])roduct to the United Kingdom 
dn the finished state. In Kussia, again, new bacon factories are being 
^constructed, as also in Krance and in some other European vStates ; all 
with a view to supply the British market. Why should iiot the farmers 
of the United Kingdom try to do some of this supplying themselves ? 

We send away upwards of £20,000,000 per annum to foreign coum 
fries for pig products, and niucli of it conldi with a little organisarion, lie 
retained at lionie. It will be remembered that, about tiie farmers 

of Denmark w'ere without warning prohibited from sending tlieir live 
fewine into {jennaiiy, and they at once formed themselves into c:«j- 
pperative societies with the object of fostering swine husbandry and 
erecting bacon factories. They knew that the British fanners were not 
taking advantage of their opportunities, and that there was plenty of 
demand for bacon in England. The latest available (lonsular report tells 
the remainder of the story. It says: — 

The first co-operative slaughter-house was founded in 1881 in 
Jutland (Denmark) ; in 1897 there were 21 co-operative slaugliter- 
hoiises with a membership of 42,000; in 1900, 26 shmgliter-liouses and 
60,000 niembrs; ill 1905, 32 slaiighter-liouscs and 10,000 mcntlxws; and 
in 1908, 33 slaugliter-hoiises ami 101,450 memliers. 

During 1908 the Danish co-operative slaughter-houses aui/oiintcd 
for 1,549,550 pigs, against 1,311,241 ]:)igs in 1907, hcsiOes 10,004 cattle 
ixnd 14,344 calves. 

Other slauglitGr-houses in Denmark slaughtered about 500 , 0 i )0 pigs, 
thus bringing the total number slaughtered in tlie coxiniTV up to over 
S, 000, 000. ; 

So much for organisation and taking advantage of opportunity. 
Most of thin bacon referred t(') in these figures was sold and eatrm in tlio 
United 'Kingdom. , 

This is therefore primal ily a (piestion for farmers and farmersk 
societies. There are many areas in the United Kingdom where bacon 
fa('tories would nndoiibtedlv" Oonrisb because of tlieir inoximity to pig 
growing districts and also because of the facilities for ciiiiveying pr<i- 
diiee to large towns. In cheese making and dairying districts this is 
esjiecially . so ■ as the bye-pyoducts.nf' the- dairy,' in the shape 'of whey ; or 
separated, milk, are amongst the best feeding stuffs in a pig feeding 
iration. 
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By H. J. Gholes, F.S.S. 

(Contbiued from Fruje JfOJi^y 


VI.— CUE TEADE IN FAEM PEODITCTS. 

We may now proceed to examine the production, inipoils. exporN. 
and consumption of various products in which the Natal farmor is 
directly or indirectly interested. Most of the figures given in tlie state- 
ments that follow, in this section, are taken from tlio Animal B1iicl)oolc 
of the S.A. Customs Statistical Bureau. 

(i) OUR FRESH MSAT SUiW. ir. 

The following statement reflects tlie ti-ade in imported ami Siiiith 
'African lieef, mutton and pork. It is interesting to notii'O that the 
imports from oversea are still on the decrease, having fallen from 40 
Jiiillion ])r)un(ls in 1901 to 11 ]ni11i<ms in 1908 — a very gratifying <h'- 
;^reaso. AIucli of tliis meat, of course, goes to the Transvaal and else- 
wiifcre, but a quantity is also consumed in ibis Colony, and in tlie 
figures relative to the consumption of imported meat we find a drop from 
three? to one and a half millions, which, indeed, is something wortli 
porderiiig over. Our exports of Natal beef to tlie Trans vaai show ah 
inci*ease of some six million pounds/ due cf course, chiefly to East Coast 
■•'Fever, 




1908 

mporis — 

/lbs.';' . 

lbs. 

Oversea — 


'"■L". "'"c ; 

Beef and Weal - 

^ 7 * 943.746 

10,2.j 2,861 

Mutton and Lamb ... ... 

11,690,228 

6,So9,579 

Pork 

4 ^ 3 ? 5 t 4 

7,8b9 

Total Oversea 

40,057,488 

17,060,309 

South Africa — 

Beef and V'eal ... ... 

6,653 

^*657 

Mutton and Lamb 

9^596 

1,424 

Fork ' ' 

5^7 

■' L 345 ' 

Total South Africa ... 

16,766 

'• ;■ f 6,326 

Total Imports 

40,074,254 

t 7 »o 76,635 
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up; 

1908 

JAvpuris ( A’oi S.A.I^.J — 

lbs. 

lbs. 

By Sea— ' , 

BeefandVeal 


272,875 

Mutton and Lamb 

164,432 

156,628 

Pork 

6,294 

1 ,499 

Cape Colony— 

Beet and \'eal 

45,iSo 

342,555 

Mutton and L.'imb ... 

22,144 

25.574 

Pork 

3.^16 

— 

Orang'e River Colony — 

Beef and \’eal 

. . . 666,689 

177,049 

Mutton and Lamb 

268,573 

80,098 

Pork 

2.255 

. 4.7 

Transvaal — 

Beef and Veal 

23,656.124 

10,382,818 

Mutton aiKl Lamb 

9.5331094 

4,641 ,066 

Pork 

402,941 

31 ,099. 


35.HL503 

16,1 n,30S 

Expori^ ( S.A.P,)— 

By Sea-— 

BeefandVeal 



Mutton and Lamb .. 

— 

9,0 16> 

Pork ... ... 

h ^59 

2,336 

Cape Colony— 

Beef and Veal 

... 47,578 

43.229 

Pork ... 

31,740 

2,616 

Orangfe River Colony— 

Beef and Veal 

308,736 

24, ] 1 1 

Pork ... ... 

1.202 

3.^52 

Transvaal — 

Beef and Veal 

... 1 1, 1 8 r, 008 

' 7. f 15.495 

Mutton and Lamb ., 

23,026 

9.95^5 

Pork 

... 81,020 

55,022 

' 

11,675,969 

17,298,456 

A^'et Offisumpiion in N'atal of Imports 


Beef and Veal 

... 6ic/,f/)2 

56’, 090 

M H tto n a n (I Lamb 



Pork 

/7,/26 

— 


^ 3 > 01 ) 719/7 

‘^ 5 ^ 3 ^ 43 f> 


Oiir fariuGis oiit^ in 1908, 135,485 !t)s. of pork (IdS, 628 Ifes.. 

ii; 1907), and 130 J36 fe. of meat other than pork (124,105 fbs. in 1907). 

Stock IN Possession OR Europeans. 

The following is a state^^^^ nmnbers of cattle, s^heep, and 

•pigs in possession of Europeans on the 1st August, 1906, 1907 and 1908,„ 
rcspectivelT: — 
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Ca / Z/e 

. 1 906 

1907 

190S 

Buiis, imported 

127 

CS 9 

144 

Bulls, Colonial 

3,922 

3,900 

3 C 72 

Cows ... 

84,093 

7^.537 

75,790 

Oxen 

... 66,630 

62,Si6 

59 ’ 275 

Otht^r Cattle 

89,085 

82,336 

81,432 


^43.857 

227,748 

220.413 

^ fieep : — 




Rams, imported 

327 

366 

417 

Rams, Colonial 

7,990 

10,084 

1 B 33 I 

Sheep, woolled 

524,712 

574 .06S 

665,222 

Kafir Sheep 

50,126 

58,039 

631423 

Persian Sheep 

16900 

18,907 

24,984 


600,055 

661,466 

765-377 





Boars, imported .. 

50 

52 

66 

Boars, Colonial 


1,440 

1 ,410 

Sows ... 


6, 293 

6,804 

Other Pig's 

16,242 

17037 

i 7 i 397 


23 i 377 

24,922 

■25-677 

(2) DAIRY 

PIG AND POULTRY 

FARMING. 



A notable feature in onr trade in dairy products last year, was the 
increase in our exports of South African butter and clieese to the Trans- 
mal. The exports of butter Jumped from 94,000 lbs. in 1907 to 290,000 
lbs. ill 190S ; and at the same time the imports by the Transvaal of 
foreign butter through hTatal decreased from 3,223,00 lbs. to 2,799,000 
lbs., approximately. As regards cheese, the exports of South African 
-produce from ISTatal to the Transvaal, it will be seen, have increased from 
5,700 lbs. to 13,600 lbs. To Gape Colony, too, our exports of cheese 
have increased^ — in this case fivefold. 

This is a very gratifidng state of affairs, but it is not so pleasant 
to contemplate the increased consumption in ISTatal of imported cheese-— 
463.861 ges. last year, as compared with 386,357 lbs. in 1907. The 
CGnsiiniption of imported butter, however, was less last year than in the 
■previous year. 

The following figures reflect the trade in these two products and 
condensed milk' during the last- two years: — 
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Butter. 



1907 

lbs. 

1908 

Ibs- 

Produced in Natal 

819,842 

820,000 

Tmpoyts ... 

■4.469.653 

4,1317788 

Exports ( Not S.rl. P . ) — 

By Sea 

Cape Colony 

Orange River Colony 

Transvaal 

Southern Rhodesia ... 

Basutoland ... 

Swaziland 

26,135 

^3334 

112,364 

3^223,097 

hS2 

3^,346 

•28.453 

118,159 

2,799,521 

206 

, 212 


3,445.582 

2,9787897 

Exports ( S.A.P . ) — 

By .Sea .. ■ ... ... 

Cape Colony 

Orange River Colony 

Transvaal ... ... 

Southern Rhodesia ... 

Ba.sutoland ... ... 

308 

125 

716 

94.472 

50 

1 16 

542 

3.383 

290,060 
1,300 
■' 25 


95,787 

295,310 

Net Consumption in Natal of Imports 

A073,i86 

AVs.o-y 

Cheese, 



Produced in Natal 

1907 

lbs. 

397868 

I90B 

lbs. 

40,000 

Imports — 

By Sea ... ... 

South Africa 

1,557,141 

82,322 

1 7593731 7 
112,101 


'.639,463 

1,705,418 

■ Exports (Not S. A, P,.) — 

By Sea ... 

Cape Colony ... 

Orange River Colony ... 

Transvaal' ' ■ ■ ..." ■ ' .... 

Southern Rhodesia ... 

Basutoland ... 

Swaziland'"'' , . ' ''' 

10,195 

12,431 

97,676 

1,068,615 

. 154 

129 

5.853 
5 . 787 
81,688 
1,044,914 

'.70s 

483 

,,692 


1,189,200 

1,141,122 
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1907 

1908 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Exports ( S A,P, J — 



By Sea 

241 

454 

Cape Colon}’ 

3 ? 7 -- 

19079 

Orange River Colony 

! ,481 

2,044 

Transvaal 

5.7^8 

> 3.639 

Southern Rhodesia ... 


q66 

Swaziland 

— 

39 


11,172 

36.3.21 

E'et Consumption In Natal of Imports 

3 t^' 6 , 3 S 7 


Qondensed 

Milk, 



1907 

1 908 


ibs. 

ibs. 

Imports 

4,890,715 

4,378,61 1 

Exports (Not S.A.P. )— 



By Sea 

15,927 


Cape Colony 

3 C 55 ‘ 

28,294 

Orange River Colony 

201 ,704 

121,973 

Transvaal 

1,794,280 

1.166,191 

Southern Rhodesia ... 

4^935 

3^709 

Basutoland and Bechuanaland ... 

17524 

I >473 

Swaziland 

*— 

27«59 


2,049,921 

1.3^3.699 

Net Consumption of I?nports in Natal 

I,gi4f48 

^,Ssi,ciSs 


Thej'e is iiotliing particular to note with regai'd to tiie trade in 
bacon and hams and lard^ except that, whilst we are expor ting less in 
the way of bacon and hams, we are producing more for our own eon- 
suniption and eonsirming less of the impcr ted article, which is satisfac- 
tory enougli. The same, however, camioc he said with legard to lard, 
lor although we appear to be prodtieiiig more locally, we are at the same 
time consuming more imported lard. The situation with regard to these 
products will be understood from a study of these figures;— - 

Bacon and Harn,^. 



1907 

'"1908' 


No. 

■ No. 

Pigs owned by Europeans in Natal ... 

24,922 

25.677 


lbs. 

lbs." 

Bacon and Haiiis produced in Natal 

883,866 

900,090 

Imports ... ,,, ... 

2,466,989 

, ' ' 2,325,833 
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Bacon and Hams , — 

(Oontiniied) , 

1907 

1 90S 

Exports ( Xot S. A 

lbs. 

lbs. 

By Sea ' ... 

3^940 

2,782 

Cape Colony 

10,510 

18,335 

Orang'e River Colony 

74,468 

59461 

Transvaal 

1 ,690, 30 S 

1*529.592 

Southern Rhodesia ... 

896 

44 

Basutoland 

-’64 

844 

Swaziland 


1,402 


1,780,286 1,612,460 


Exports fS.A.PJ — 



By Sea ... 


10 

Cape Colony 

B552 

20 

Orange River Colony 

9,897 

8,784 

Transvaal 

20,944 

5,386 

Basutoland 

1S9 

407 


32,582 

14,607 

i\>/ Consumption 0/ Imports in JVatal 

y2/,j7o 



Lard. 




1907 

1908 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Produced in Natal 

47,616 

56,289 

Imports 

759.768 

50 B 443 

Exports (Xot S.A .P. J— 



By Sea 

2,36s 

2,904 

Cape Colony ... ... 

21, 167 

3 ,8 i6 

Orange River Colony ... 

16,596 

10,322 

Transvaal 

498,35s 

297,868 

Southern Rhode.sia ... 

900 

606 

Basutoland ... 


2 

Swaziland ... ... 

— 

00 

•4 


539,3^9 320,300 


Exports ( S, A . P. J — 



Cape Colony ••• 

3S0 

100 

Orange River Colony 

— , 

5 f> 

Transvaal ■ _ ■■ ■ ••• 

100 

158 


48b 

308 

Axt ' Consumption of Imports in Xatal 


/ 09 , 7/6 
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An idea as to the trade in eggs 

and poultry is 

alfrjrded by the 

following statements:^ — 


1907 

1 qoS 


Xo- 

Xo, 

Sold by Europeans in Xatal 

6,517,160 

5,664,120 

Ifiiporfs 

1 .848,396 

1,503,628 

Expor/s ( Not S.A.p. J ~ 

Orang^e River Colony 

i 9 i 5-’4 

10.560 

Transvaal 

749 3 ^^ 

O ' 594 

Southern Rhodesia ... 

2,520 

__ 


771 ^ 3^6 821,154 


Expor’ts rS'.A. P.J-- 



"" Cape Colony 

144 

1.644 

■ (Orange River Colony 


i2 ,8 i6 

Transvaal 

493,620 

661,584 

Southern Rhodesia .... 


360 


501,276 

676,404 

Nvt Consumption of Impot'ts in Xafal 


6qy, 6;2» 

TouUry. 




IQ07 

1 90S 


No. 

' ■ No. 

Fowls, Ducks and Geese' owned by 



Europeans in Natal ... 


354'405 


V lbs 

lbs. 

Imports of Frozen Poultry 

869,456 

331! 7>6 

•Vt’,' Consumption in Natal of Imports 


/0,026 

(3) WOOL AND 

HAIR. 


Our production and exports of wool and nidhair 

are still on the 

IncreaBe, as is shown in the following statemeuts. The 

total .exports' of: 

mohair were less last year than in 1907, 

, hnt the exports by sea (which 

are more iniportant) were greater. Tor 

both products the figures show 

a- satisfactory state of affairs. 



Wool. 




1907 

1908 


lbs. 

d'bs,." " 

Produced in Natal 

1,979.999 

2,160,905 
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*907 

1908 

Imporfs — 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Cape Colony 

1,728, no 

173297013 

Orange River Colony 

8,160,679 

9776^093 

Transvaal 

6,693,255 

7,827,181 

Basutoland 

57^809 

482, 147 

Hechuanaland 


360 


17=153-853 

10 , 399,794 

Exports (S .A ,PA — 



By Sea 

20,264,098 

24,1 17,180 

Orang-e River Colony 

5 a 66 

300 

Transvaal 

2,778 

41914 


20 271,942 

24,122,394 


Mohair. 


1907 

1908 


No. 

No. 

Angora Goats in possession of Europeans 

877436 

t 8,349 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Mohair produced in Natal 

207,628 

219*825 

hnports-- 

Cape Colony 

14,146 

11,497 

Orange River Colon}* 

672,427 

47^7 545 

Transvaal 

234,162 

174,767 

Basutoland 

14^984 

23796S 


1,062,719 682,777 


Exports ( S. A.P.J — 



By Sea ... 

1,125,957 

^3^97636 

Cape Colony 

8,02! 

— 


I >1331978 

1.319,636 


(4) THE FRUIT INDUSTRY. 

An examination of the figures regarding the production, exports 
and itopoids of fresh fruit, sliows unmistakable indications of progress. 
Tliere is a notewortlir increase, for example,, in the quantities of fresh 
fruit sold bv European growers- — from £37,.9o? in Taiue in 1907 to 
£52,627 last year. Still greater, proportionately, is the decrease in the 
eonsiiniption of imported fruit; in 1907, wo consumed £24,425 worth 
of fruit grown outside the borders of Natal, while last year we spent 
£9,450 onl\^ Tin's improved state of things serves as a counterbalance 
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to tiie siirinkage in exports of Natal fruit which the Customs figures 
indicate. Tfie general position is reflected in tlie following ‘state- 

iiieait : — 

Fruit. 



0907 

£ 

1908 

£ 

Fruit sold in Natal by Europeans ... 

37.957 

53,627 

Fruit sold in Natal by Indians 

17^000 

1 8,000* 

Fruit canned and preserved 

2,642 

2 099 

* Estimated. 

Iw/)ar/s — 

57.599 

7-’, 726 

By Sea ... . . 

30 . 39 '"^ 

12,971 

South Africa .... 

6,692 

4 . 3 ' I 


37,090 

17,282 

Exports ( Not S. A . P . ) — 



By Sea 

38S 

■143 

Cape Colony ... ... 

34 ^ 

247 

Orange River Colony 

75 ^ 

477 

Transvaal 

4-779 

3.757 

Southern Rhodesia ... 

— 

3 

Basutoland 

9 

2 


6,276. 3,629 


Exports ( S. A. PP ) — ■ 




By Sea ... ... 


2,739 

' 2,r[2 

Cape Colony ... 


28,393 

29,475 

Orange River Colony 


ir,29a 

■ ' " IO,%4' 

Transvaal 


73.526 

■ ' 55>722 

Southern Rhodesia ... 


290 

.,'752' 

Basutoland 


66 

■ ■ 82 

Bechuanaland 



1 



116,304 

9^.7^^ 

Net Consumption in Natal of Imports 




The figures at my disposal do not enable me to form an estimate 
of the value of jams and jellies producefT in Natal in 1908 sufficiently 
approximate to permit of a just comparison with the 1907 prodiietion. 
Roughly, the prodixeticn is probably in the vicinity of £95000 in value. 
An idea of the trade in jams and jellies, both of South African and of 
foreign manufeeture, will be obtained by a study of the following 
figures:— 
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Jams and Jellies. 



1907 

s 90S 

Imports — 

lbs. 

lbs. 

By Sea 

S90093 

6S3..26S 

South Africa 

... ... MO 287 

i37>>oO 


1,000.380 

820,404 


Exports ( Xot S.A.P,) — 


By Sea 

10,483 

5 965 

Cape Colony ... 

15G09 

00,274 

Orange River Colony 

52,404 

36416 

Transvaal 

7-5^4- 

466 09 S 

Southern Rhodesici ... 

2 646 

5 743' 

Basutoland 

04 

'444 

Swaziland 


9!2 


796,928 


Exports f S.A P. J — 



By Sea 


1 2. 1 84 

Cape Colony 

M9C^5 

«-^,34^ 

Orange River Colony 

46,431 

53474 

Transvaal ... ... 

335r75^ 


Southern Rhodesia ... 

369 

9P$9 

Basutoland 

144 


.Swaziland ... 

— 

654 


7 

475^0^6 

Net ConsHoiption of Imports in Natal 

.>56, as;-'' 



* 7’hest* fig'ures include consumption of ^lannalade. 

(5) GRAIN AND Rl’LSE. 

The {'Cillow’ijfLT statoinenis reflect thie trade, in 1908 as e*:fr!i]>ared 
with 190?'^ in IjarJey (grain)^ oats ( grain maize and maize |»ro(liicts, 
Ivafir corn, I'ice^, wlieat, and beans itkI peas : — 

Barley (Grain). 



1907 

1 9 08 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Produced in Natal . 

345,800 

446, 200 

Imports — 



By Sea ' ...^ 


5.561 

South Africa 

30459^8 

174,621 


304.776 

180, 1S2 
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Barley {Grain ). — (Continued). 



1907 

i qoS 

Exparis ( S.A.P.j— 

lbs. 

Jb.<. 

By Sea ... .. ... 

122 


Cape Colony 

2,830 

,50 

Orange River Colony 

it7o6 

300 

Transvaal 

3.SS1 

3 i 742 


81529 

4,092 

Exports f S.A.P. 



By Sea 

5 i 25 J 

<4.38+ 

C^ape Colony 

18,807 

785- 

Orange River Colon v ... 

0491 

J, lOI 

Transvaal ... ... 

3^291 

4 i 54 S 

Southern Rhodesia ... 

400 

300 


291239 

21,1 15 

A>/ ('oils iimpt ion in Xatal of Imports 

— 


Oats (Grain) 




1907 

1908 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Produced in Nat id 

286,200 

3571480 

Imports — 

By Sea 

912.416 

451C54 

^ South Africa . ■ ■ ■ ... . ... ■ 

761,806 

2,799,470 


r, 674, 222 

3,250,624 

1 

< 



By Sea 

... ; 71826 ; 

C 35 I 

Cape Colon)- ... ... 

89,96c} 

6>,304 

Orange River Colony 

i 7 i 37 J 

.■1,142; 

Transvaal 

388,148 

I 14 ,,085 

Soudnern RhodeNia ... ' 

22 , 9 t 4 

487 


526,22s 

,,C 9 i .07 

' Export.^ ( S,A. P, } — 

■ By Sea ... ...... 

408 

r, 35c-, 287' 

Cape Colony , 

S.3S8 

17,062 

Orange River (dolonv ... 

5.294 

* 3'753 

. ■ Transivaal ' ...■ 

76,228 

103,057. 

' Southern Rhodesia. 

.s, 4 >C 

; s..ro: 


■ ■07,771' 

,f .40,2. 2' SO', 

Kil Co-ssjimptiim of Imparts in Natal 

' Cf 2 2 
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Maize^ Maize Mealj and Samp. 



1907 

1 908 


lbs. 

lbs. ’ 

Maize produced in Natal by Europeans 

111,086,400 

132.854,000 

.Iniporis — 

By Sea ... 

^* 3^347 

235,820 

South Africa 

41 610,470 

45 i > ^ 3 * ’ 03 


4i,S.>3,8i7 

4 .V ^ 95*^73 

.Exports (Xoi S. A , P .)— 

Oranjje River Colony 

540 


Transvaal 

7,014 

2,036 

Swaziland 


3 


7 » 55 -l- 

2,039 

Exports ( S.A P. ) — 

By Sea ... 

86,019,974 

73 k 39 S ,537 

Cape Colony 

2 i. 95 < 5,553 

45 A 5 B 358 

Orang^e River Colony 

L50.659 


Transvaal 

^^370. 636 

3 » 324-597 

Southern Rhodesia .. ... 

B615 

40^390 

Bechuanaland 

13 690 

1,000 


120,007,427 

1 22,651,007 

Kafir Cor 

n . 



1907 

1 908 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Produced in Natal by Europeans 

5,684,800 

5 ’ 35 '^ 4 ''»o 

Imports — 



By Sea ... 


301,772 

Gape Colony 

305^596 

3^27,575 


305^596 

3.429,347 

Mxporfs f S.A. P . ) — 



Bv .Sea 

7 , 5 ^'>o 

58,020 

Cape Colony ... 

175,236 

300,420 

Oran.^e River Colony 

59 694 

' 5 > 5 T 3 

Transvaal ... ... 

2,209,444 

j8i .471 

Southern Rhodesia ... ... 

200 

. 


2»452,074 545, .}I4 
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Bice. 

A,. 


Imports 


190,7. 1 . 

lbs. 

42, 1 1 5,096 

1 90S ■ 
lbs. 

38,470,781 

.Exports — 

By Sea 

Cape Colon 

Orange River Colony 
Transvaal 

Southern Rhodesia 

Basutoland 

Bechiianaland 

Swaziland 


499.403= V 

475^306 

S. 99 b 779 

^^057 

270,706 

i7-b095 

570,9^7 

4,642,280 

16,572 

CF445^ 

164 



10,381,209 

5,693,905 

Wlieai and Flour. 


'Wheat produced in Natal 


1907 

lbs. 

21 1,600 

1 908 
!hs. 

218,600 

. Exports f S. A. P.J — 

Wlieat — 

Oversea 

Cape Colony 

Orange River Colony 
Transvaal 

... 

560 

» -949 
16,251 ■ 

40 
51,618 
18 061 
4i3'2‘‘^ 



18,760 

74.047 

Flour-—- 
By Sea 

Cape Colony 

Orange River Golonv 
Transvaal 

Basutoland 
.Southern Rhodesia 


500 

4,67a 

20,318 

53 975 
10, Bob 

248,751 

170,844 

100 

2,6/0 



25,488 

487, 0/f- 

Beans and Peas. 


Produced in Natal 


1907 

Ihs. 

1 ,087,60 > 

1908' 

lbs. 

/ j ,481 ,000 

Imports— 

■ ' ; By Sea , 

SoiUh. Africa 


502.3 >3 
13.675 

5%.779 

44, a '6' " 



515.988 

'627,035 
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Beans and Peas, — (^Gontinued) , 




1907 

1908 

Exports ( Not S.A.P. 


Ib.s. 

lbs. 

By Sea 


4,586 

77»044 

Cape Colony , 

... 

12,971 

1,879 

Orange River Colony 



23.093 

Transvaal 


263,251 

337 . 30 ' 

Southern Rhodesia 


— 

100 

Basutoland 

... 

— 

17 



295,122 

439»434 

Exports ( B A. P, J— 




By Sea 

... 

383 

65-985 

Cape Colony 

... 

29,950 

261,413 

Orange River Colony' 

... 

345 

4.099 

Transv'aal 


242,719 

122,246 

Southern Rhodesia ... 

... 

800 

830 

Swa3:‘.land 

... 

— 

200 



274^97 

454»773 

ISet Omsumption o f Imports in A'atal 

2 i 6,C)1() 


(6) FODDER 

AND 

FORAGE. 



The provision of special fodder foT stock, whether for winter or 
otherwise, is always a sign of progress in economic farming, and in 
Fatal it is a matter of very considerable importance, especially since 


East Coast Fever has been 

ravaging 

our herds. 

Taking 

the forage 

crops, 

barley, millet, oats, 

sugar cane, nnd lucerne, etc., 

as well as 

exotic 

grasses, we find the 

following 

gratilying 

increases in tlie areaS' 

under 

these crops: — 







1 907 

1 90S 

Increase. 



acia-s. 

acres. 

acres. 

per cent. 


Harley 

Millet ...V 

2,258 

2,178 

2,568 

2,481 

310 

303 

13-8 

i4'o 


OaLs ... ‘"v, ^ 

5,768 

0, 768 

1 ,040 

lS‘2 


'Sugar Cane (far foJilej') ' 

1,276 

‘>459 

1^3 

14 '4 


Lucerne',., 

657 

1,041 

404 

635 


0 1 h iir G reen Crops ■ ' - 


1,624 

'242 

17-6 



\ 13.459 

15.941 

■ ,2482 

1 8 ‘4 


Ve thus liave an increase of 2, 4SS acres, equivalent to a little over 
IS per cent., in the area under green fodder crops— an increase ."hat is 
by no means to be despised. Studying the crops individually, W'e hnd 
a very large increase — 63^ per cent. — in the area under lucerne, whilst 
there is a noteworthy increase of 18 per cent, in the area under oats. 

The percentage of the increases^ which I have shown at the right of 
the statement above, affords a very good indication of the direction in 
which fanners are inclined to turn their eueigies; and we find thaty 
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wiiilst oats are grown to the largesteext^t^ and barley and iniilet also over 
considerable areas nevertbeless gi^teet interest is being displayed in 
ineerne. Oats, liojv'ever^ conae and bid fair to hold their own 

among tbe cereals grown for fodder, . 

The production of these fodder crops has, in the aggregate, Jiiinped 
from 19,730 tons in 1907 to 23,635 tons in 1908, an increase of nearl}^ 
■20 per cent. — 19*7 per cent., to be more exact — ^which corresponds very 
well with tlie increase in the total area recorded above. 

In the figures a'fforded by the Customs Blueboohs on tbe subject of 
■consumption of imported foodstuffs we have further matter for con- 
gratulation, for we find that last year w;e used 478,206 lbs. only of im- 
ported fodder and forage as compared with 3,016,746 lbs. the year be- 
fore — a drop of 84 per cent. ! 

The following figures wdll ^be found of interest : — 


Fodder and Forage. 



1007 

1 908 


lbs. 

IM. 

Produced in Natal 

44 , 195,200 

52,942,400 

Imports — 



By Sea ... ... 

12,764,800 

2,973 635 

South Africa 

4,206,212 

4,944,226 


16,971 ,012 

7,917,861 

W^acportsX Not S^A*P.)-~ 



By Sea ... 


■ 5,5^5 

Cape Colony 

47 » 73 b 

5-745 

<i)ikrang‘e River Colony >* •*• 

* i 7 S» 54 S 

2,876 

"Transvaal 

143,288 

37,052 

Southern Rhodesia ... ... 

37»522 

1 1,219 


546,143 

627417 

Exports ( S. A. P. ) — 



By Sea 

'.817,239 

5,323,642 

Cape Colony ... 

476,945 

*97^438 

0 ra.ng€ River Colony 

339, 4 'S 

509 > 45 i 

Transvaal ... 

2,766,969 

2,043,623 

Southern Rhodesia ... 

28,966 

36,002 

Basutoland ... ... 

4,o©o 

■ — 

Swaziland ... 


, y ,520, 


5 » 433 » 53 ' 

8 110,676 

Met Coitsumptioti of Imports in Natal 

3,016,746 

478,206 
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(7) VEGETABLES. 

Tlie following stateiuents show the /'direction and volume of trade- 
in. pi.watoes, onions, and other vegetables. As will be seen^. our- 
exports of }}otatoes have evidently increased in greater proportion than 
our prodiieiiou, and as a result .we Imje had to import more* for local 
consumption. Onions sXiow not only an.. increased consiimption of im- 
ports, but also a smaller production gpd smaller, exports of Soutl> 
African' produce 

Paicdoe's . . . 




1907 

1 90.) 



ik 

ii>.s. 

Produced in Natal .... •• 

... 

3950 

2 2,865, ^50 

luif'orfS’— 



.. 

By Sea 


-. 873 , 4'68 

2,74^,550 

South Africa 

.... 

? 496,362 

533.49s 

Exports ( Not S*A,P. )~rr 


v2, 369,830 

3 .^ 8-'.045 

. 'By, Sea , ... 


‘4445 

158,121 

, . C^e Colony > 


22,922 

29,871 

Orange River Colony 

■ .-v.. 

306,99+ 

206, 103 

Transvaal 

... 

804.359 

5^2,854 

Southern Rhodesia ... 



' 1,840' 

Bechuaiialand 



400 

S^*a 7 jiiand ... 


— 

1 82 


1,148,720 909371 


Exports (S* A, P * ) — 


By Sea ... - 
Cape Colony 

Orange River Colony 

Transvaal 

Soutnem Rhodesian ... 

Basutoland ... ... 

2^ 774 
230.803 

« 59 , 58 (^ 

7,989,72? 

450 

SpSoo 
1,164.721 
332,612 
l;0, £>94,920 
• f f ,s, 1 5, 1 00 

' ' 580 


8.403.33s 

»^» 29 - 2,733 

Axi Constmiption of Imports in Natal 

5Nh99T 

1,^22,244 

Ojitons, 



Prodliced in Natal ’ *"• ... 

iqoy 

lbs. 

9 <>n 350 

1 908 
lbs. 

7S3.750 

Imports— ■ 

By Sea ■ ...' ...■ ■ ... ' 

South Africa ... ... 

73^*499 

998,203 

806,383 

7*4.944 
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Onions, — 

-Wontinued), 

1907 

1908 

jK.vpor^s ( Noi S.A ,P. J — 

lbs. • 

lbs. 

By Sea 

. 4.934 

■7.382 

Cape Colony 

11,657 

9.578 

Orang-e River Colony 

.25,238 

18,862 

Transvaal ... 

60,878 

68,679 

Soatherii Rhodesia ... 

... — 

10 

Basutoland 

... _ 258 

675 

Swaziland ... ' ^ 


25 


102965 115,211 


Experts ( S. A. P. 



By Sea ... ... 

150 

1,650 

Cape Colony 

6,070 

7*071 

(Orange River Colony 

33^709 

23,954 

Transvaal . ... 

54.631 

51*235 

Southern Rhodesia ... 

1,183 

548 

Basutoland ... 

250 

60 

Swaziland 

~ 

2S2 


95*933 

84,803 

At’/ C ifisumptw 1 of Imports in Xafal 


722,9/7 

Vegetables 

(Fresh), 



1907 

. 1 goS 

Pi:c,)duced in Natal — 

£ 

£ 

; By Europeans 

2,706 


■ By Indians 

4*4^J 

5,000 


7.i-’7 

8,019 

!Exports(S.A,P,)~~' 



By Sea ... ... 

■ ■ ■ 38 

1 1 

CapeCuImy ... ... 

860 


Orange River Colony 

. . . 2,877 ' 

2,598 

Transvaal . ... 

8,799 

4*712 

Basutoland 

18 



12,592 

8,149 


* Estimated. 

(8) SPECIAL CROPS. 

Under this lieadiiig I propose to deal with sugar, tea, tobaeco, and 
wattle bark, four industries which though connected with the land, in- 
volve more or less of a technical knowledge and thus come rather out- 
side dhe ordinarv faniier^s .sphere.. , 

Some interesting changes in our trade in these products are re- 
vealed bv the %ures in the statements that follow. We find, for in- 
stance, gratif}'liig increases in the prodnction of th ree of tliese c rops — ^ 
to the extent of 32 per cent, in the case of sugar, ten per cent, in the 
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case of tea^ and nearly 21 per cent, in the ease of wattle bark. Tobaccc^» 
certainly only shows an increase of one per cent.^ but no large increase 
was to he looked, for in' view of the desultory way in which the industry 
is being carried on at the present time. Again, we find that the con- 
sumption of imported sugar has fallen by three million pounds— 
a drop equivalent to 32 per cent. This fall, however, refers only 
to sugar: of imported molasses and treacle, and golden syrup, we 
consumed a little more last year than in 1907. Not only did we eonstiiiie 
32 per cent, less of imported sugar, but we also exported 50 per cent, 
more of our sugar and sugar products. The figures regarding ex- 
ports are especially worthy of study, as they show some large increases. 
Tea shows a slight increase in the consumption of the imported product, 
and the exports of Natal tea were less last year than in the year previous. 

The following statements show the direction of trade in these pro- 
ducts during the two years under review: — 

Sugar and Sugar Products. 



1907 

1908 

Produced in Natal- 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Sugar ... ... 

... 54,260,000 

715664,000 

Molasses ... ... 

3,245,820 

3,835,000 


s7.505.820 

75,499,000 



12,777,655 

7.589.534 

Molasses and Treacle 

9,238 

14,162 

Golden Syrup 

1,252,598 

1,210,286 

Exports ( Not .P. ) — 

*4.0397491 

^77937982 


By Sea— 

Sugar 

87,304 

54 j6s 

Sugar Products 

28 

51.0 

Cape Colony — 

Sugar 

468,210 

194,492 

Sugar Products 

'S.S55 

5795* 

Orange River Colony— 

Sugar 

CO 

00 

301.144 

Sugar Products 

80,251 

82,499 

Transvaal — 

Sugar 

2,312,567 

6c}6,o66 

Sugar Products 

955.813 

9297 -’7* 

Southern Rhodesia — 

Sugar ... 

24.753 

162,871 

Sugar Products 

... — 

16 

Basutoland — 

Sugar 

... 11,821 

1,210 

Sugar Pi*oducts ... 

... ' 560 

'142 

Swaziland — 


Sugar ... 


382 

Sugar Products 

... ^ 

■ : , ':*3^ 


5^144.950 2 , 42 a, 95 § 
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Siigar and Sugar Products. — {Continued).*^ 


Exports ( S. .4 .jP. ) — 


tgor 

lbs. 

109S 

lbs. 

By "Sea — 

Sug;ar 


3 *, 239 

588,251 

Molasses, etc. 

... 

2G133 

2,160,726 

Golden S^^rnp 


— 

J 9)544 " 

Cape Colony — 

Sugar 

... 

12,831,058 

17.978,2! 5 

Molasses, etc. 


126,708 

1 20,442 

Golden Syrup 

Orange River Colonj' — 

... 

247)037 

4 H,i 25 

Sugar 

... 

7*23^572 

11,897,016 

Molasses, etc. 


72,424 

23 ) 35 * 

Golden Syrup 


65.738 

77,058 

Transvaal — 

Sugar 

... 

31,480,085 

45)614.507 

Molasses, etc. 

... 

186,064 

175,107 

Golden Syrup 

... 

-259.361 

209,630 

Southern Rhodesia — 

Sugar 

... 

275)535 

655,661 

Molasses, etc. 


2,572 

. 2,112 

Golden Syrup 

... 

5)348 

j6,o6S 

Basutoland— 

Sugar 


378,655 

403,674 

Molasses, etc. 

... 

— 

2,100 

Golden Syrup 


4,084 

884 

Becfiuan aland — 

Sugar 

... 

255,649 

291,134 

Golden Syrup 

... 

2,968 

2,900 

Swaziland^ — 

Sugar ... ... 

... 

— 

79)492 

Golden Syrup 

Kei Consumptiofi in Natal of 

Imports 

53 ) 477)230 

' 12 

80,732,069 

Sugar 

... 


6,029,0/j 

Molasses and Treacle 

... 

jySS6 

V 

Golden Syrup ... 



23J,OJI 


9,27-?,5<^ 6,1.269 796 




Tea. 






1907 

1908 




lbs. 

lbs. 

Produced in Natal 


. ... .■■■ 

2,965,838 

3,278,464 

Imports— 





' By Sea . ' ... . ' . 

■ ... ■ 


•,350,658 

G 589 )^o 

South Africa 



3,227 

11,178 




•,353,885 

1,600,868 
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Tea, — ( Continued ) . 



1907 

1 908 

Exports i^Not 6 -A^ l\ j — 

lbs. 

lbs. , 

hy Sea 

h>t236 

24.7-25 

Gape Colony ... 

83,5^6 

35.4^0 

0* ange River Colony 

9C379 

92,744 

Tran>»vaal 

■9^7.394 

1 , 123,326 

Southern Rhodesia ... ... 

3>37^ 

5.35^ 

Basutoland ... ... 

375 

694 

Bechuanaland ... .... 


100 

Swaziland ... ... 

— 

692 



'1.282,953 

Elxports (S./l.E)— 



By Sea ... 

‘584,299 ’ 

276,558 

Cape Colony ... ... 

'33JI1916 

355.6^3 

Orange Rivet* Colony . . 

47,980 

67,271 

Transvaal 

262,064 

349.654 

Southern Rhodesia ... ‘ ... 

2,336 

9.133 

Basutoland 

1,264 

, ,:2.505 

Bechuanaland ... 

2,129 

. '3.634 

Swaziland 


1,054 


1,231,988 

, 1,065,492 

AV/ ( (msiimpiion of Ir^ortsin Na^nl 

224,Sn'l 

^ 740^9 

Tohaceo, 




^907 

IQOS 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Produced by Europeans ... 

301.599 

304,916 

Exports S, 44 ,P -) — . ■ ■ 



By Sea- 



Unmanufactured ... ... 

40’i' ■ . . ' 

S.«oj 

Cigars' ... ... " ' 

' '445 

6oi 

' Cigarettes 

2,312 

173 

Manufacturedr N.O.D. ... 

3*034 

3.225 


6, 192 

9,802 

■d. 

Cape Colony- * 



Unmanufactured 

246,772 

168,495 

Cigars 

21,772 

43,792 

Cigarettes ... - ... 

4,228 

. 7!'i92' 

'Manufactured, X.O.D, 

• 25,442 

13.6B4 

. ■■ " 

298,214 

232, 1 6j 
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Tobacco,-^ 

’{Contimied) . 



1907 

1908 

Orange River Colony — 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Unmanufactured 

• 43^033 • 

' ' '"'331442 

"Cigars ... ... 

31513 

4,177 

Cigarettes 

... 20,679 

* 7 i 35 S 

Manufactured. N.O.D. 

» 7 i 5 i 3 

20,688 


■ 84.73S 

75 - 66 ^ 

•Transvaal— ' ■ 



Unmanufactured 

... 906,486 

t , I 23,626 

Cigars 

00 

r'. 

16 

0 

34 . 879 ’ 

Cigarettes 

13,211 

7,284 

Manufactured, N.O.D, 

5*1851 

30,624 


1,007,266 

1.196,413 

Southern Rhodesia — 



Unmanufactured 

3,800 

500' 

Cigars 

3*5 

555 ' 

Cigarettes 

... — 

7 

Manufactured, N.O.D. 

73 

300 


4,188 . i 1,362 


Basil tolaiid— 



Unmanufactured ... . 

’ 5 * 3 . " 

136 

Cigars ... ... 

■42,’ 

63 

Cigarettes 


220 

Manufactured, N.O.D. 

■’ — ' 

, 5 ' 6 ; 


^53 

475 

Swaziland- 



Unmanufactured 

— ■ 

'' 4 i 390 ": 

Cigars ... 

, -- ' 

■ , 6>' 

Cigarettes ... 


63 

Manufactured, N.O.D. ... 

’ — ■ ' 

■52 




rand Total of Exports (S. A. P.) ... 

1,401,251 

1,520,381 
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Wattle Bark 

1907 

lbs. 

1908 

lbs.. 

Produceci in Natal ... 

555*^40 

32,057,920 

Imports — 

By Sea 

Cape Colony (E.G.) ... 

1.564 

99.'63 

J 43 i 579 


100,727 

i 4 . 3 i 579 

Exports — 

By Sea ... ... 

Cape Colony ••• 

Orange River Colony 

53,400,026 

823.3 ' 3 

5510751787 

1,496,301 

2,642 


54 » 223 » 33 ^^ 

5 ^’ 57 , 4 i 73 ot 

* £bo worth of bark was imported from Madagascar, and £ i worth from 
Portuguese East Africa: quantitiejs not given, 

t £89 worth also was exported to the Transvaal : quantity not specified. 

(9) OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


Tlie trade ia the products of other industries in 
urith 1^07 is . rejected in the following, statement 

1908 as compared 

Expo 

Ale, Beer, Stout and Cider— 

By Sea 

South Africa 

1907 

325 

331727 

1 qo8 
£ 

556* 

27.583' 


341052 

28, 1 39 

Biscuits, Bread and Cakes — 

By Sea 

South Africa ■ ... ... 

72 

13,093 

234 

,16,381 , 


'3,165 

16,615 

Carriages, Carts, etc. — 

By Sea ... ... 

South Africa 

4,618 

29.446 

2,825 
, ' 39 » 57 ^ 


341064 

42,401 

tC on feet ionary (exclusive of Jams, 
Jellies and Honey) — 

By Sea ... ... ... 

.Soudi Africa 

44 

' 1 1,841 ' 

22 

",787 


* *1885 

' 11,809 


^ No South African Cider exported. 
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Other Industries . — {Continued), 

1907 190S 

Matches - 


By Sea ■ ... 

... 

6u 

795 

South Africa 

... 

73’275 

78,40 j 



73,886 

79,10 

Plckies and Sauces — 




By Sea 

... 

34 

34 '- 

South Africa 

... 

1,231 

0225 



1,265 

‘^259 

Saddlery and Harness — 




By Sea 


j6S 

25 

South Africa 

... 

953 

J »447 



1 » 1 2 1 

J ,472 

Soap, Common — 




By Sea 

... 

0597 


South Africa 

... 

48,828 

56,293 




, r 59^803 



Tiiere are over twelve thousand traction engines built aniiually in the * 
United States, aggregating about £5.000,000. 


Don't put off till to-morrow that which should be done to-day. di . 
few days" growth of the weeds will make an extra daj’^s labour for your 

force. '''■ , 


The iirst hen out in the morning 'and the last one in at night are 
'almost certain' to be two 'of the best ones you, 'have, although/t'he one that 
gets iiito f he garden every day will 'give either, of them ' a dose', ehase for 
first' place. '. 
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Natal Bee-^Keepefs’' Association. 


MONTHLY NOTES AND COMMENQ'S. 


By W. C. Mitchell, Hob. SeeretaiT., Ceclara. 

'The annual snbseription to the x^ssoeiaiion is 2s. 6d. per aniiinn, and the 
secre ary will he pleased to hear from all bee-keepers who are not already 
.members, 

It is hoped that members will make some effort to supply these 
■ eolumns with a little interesting matter oce<asionally on any subjcet relSE^ 
,:ing to bees. The district reports might cover a much larger area than 
:they do at present. 

DISTINCT EEPO RTS. 


Camperdown.~l^h\ Gii\nn reports colonies extra strong, two swarms 
'during October, light yellow pollen being gathered from buckwheat and 
•‘dark nectar from the same source. Members will be sorry to hear also 
that Mr. Gavm^s bees developed a regular buckwheat temper and attacked 
the poultry yard^ kil ling 20 fowls. 

Deepdale^-^Mr. Harringtoii reports colonies doing fairly well^ nectar 
being gathered from bottle-brush, fruit hloom^ etc., pollen from wild 
'daisies. No swarms sc far. 

Oeckira. — Colonies strong and some surplus already taken. One 
colony that came through the winter as a two-frame nucleus, being a 
small swann taken frcni the coast, has already provided material for a 
foux-frame nucleus, leaving a strong colony behind. 

New Hunover,' — Mr. Hibbert reports no surplus being gathered 
o^viiig to prevailing strong winds, but colonies strong and liives full of 
bee^ Pollen, yellow to greenish yellow, ]>eing gathered from ehiekweed 
.and s^^ringa, nectar coming from wattle, syxinga and fruit l3looi.ri. 


SCIENTIFIC BEE-KEEPING. 


October is the beginning of a new year for the bees: for the bee- 
keeper it is the beginning of a new^ time, when he watelie?? Tiie.m not from 
a commercial only but from a seieutific, that is, an evoliitionar}" stand- 
-<point. He tlien sees tliern not as tilings isolated and apart hut in their 
place in the sehenie of things— a link in life’s wonderful eliaiii— a versO: 
in the story — or is it a song— of the House the Sun Built. 
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To follow this chain back and back from the link marked bees, from 
these winged manifestations of life that live in the sunshine, to its A^ery 
beginnings is a fascinating task ; from the air to the earth, from the earth 
to the shore, from the shore to the depths of the sea, to the very cradle 
of life itself. A wonderful world this world at the bottom of the sea- 
known only to scientists since the days of the ‘^XTallenger'"'' expeditionSj 
when at depths equal to reversed Himalayas they found a world of utter 
calm, for storms ?^re only vOn the surface, a world of ntter darkness, for 
.the light from the lumps of phosphoresence does not pierce — a world of 
utter cold. 

The picture makes one shiver, but here in these awful depths are the 
■earliest forms of life — the beginnings of struggle and of love. We hasten 
, gladly from the darkness of this region to the gloom of lesser depths, 
from tl)e gloom to the twiligl.it, from the twilight to the sunlight — ^in 
ishort to a picture in vivid contrast — the picture of our bees playing in 
the sunlight. 

And when next someone asks, “Why do you keep bees we can 
honestly say, “'To deepen our wonder in the world, our love of beauty— 
and our joy in living.'"'' — H.R 

BEE FEVER. 

o 

By Henry Martin, Daimhauser. 

;I)0 not think, clear reader, when you see the above title that I am going 
to inflict upon your 'attention a discussion on a disease affecting the in- 
imates of the hive. So far, thank goodness, we have at least one farming 
asset which has not been affected by the prevailing scourge of our country 
— disease. Therefore the above heading applies to the bee-keeper and 
mot the bee, as all genuine lovers of the insect know too well. 

It is a generally accepted axiom that if you* want to succeed in any 
walk of life it is necessary to put your whole heart into the accomplish- 
ment of the particular object attempted; and perhaps in nothing is this 
more true than in bee-keeping. An indifferent bee-keeper never can and 
never will make a success; and unless the beginner, when he has gained a 
.sufficient insight into the simpler mysteries of the hive, does not have; 
instilled into his mind a desire to go deeper into those wonderful 
mysteries (I can give them no more appropriate name), and a greater 
love of the busy little creatures he had better not make bee-keeping either 
n hobby or an industry. 

Unfortunately with a great many, bee-keeping is looked upon only 
irom its eoraiaercial side and if the hive does not yield a handsome return 
tlie first season, regarclless ot every condition, the bees are voted a failure. 
With the genuine bee-keeper we are pleased to think it is very different, 
us they are looked upon as the most hopeful beings under the sun. Now 
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we may ask^, should bee-keepers be considered, as baviug more of 
that partieular quality tlian any other craft. Tlie -answer to my mind — 
aud I think every bee lover will agree with me — is, that apart from any* 
pecuniary l)enefit we derive a great deal more genuine pleasure from our 
bees than from any other hobby we may take up. This statement may 
appear a bit over-strained to the reader who has never made 'a study of 
the inmates of the hive, but. the true bee lover will endorse it. To the- 
latter every phase of bee life and instinct is of engrossing interest, from 
the individual bee as it passes from flower to flower in its eager quest for- 
nectar or pollen, to the crowded hive with its thousands of inmates- 
Tiiidergi)ing the various metam.orphoses peculiar to tlieir nature, or, that 
most singular, and to the human mind, most unexplainable, event of' 
beedom — the swarm. 

The enthusiast can*always find a charm in the open hive, whether it 
contains only a tiny patch of brood, the first fruits of the early spring* 
'and tln^ |}ro 2 nise of a life and hope begun, or, the loaded supers, the fiil- 
/Mmeiit of tliat hope that had its birth when spring awoke. To liiiii them- 
is always something new, something absorbing, something moi'e to learn.. 
It may sometimes prove disappointing, what is there that does not ? We 
may sometimes have mishaps, accidents will happen, \vhen we get more 
stings nor^^ sweets ; but bee-keeping never" becomes dull or monotonous, and 
•we can ne?er reacj**: a point where we may say there is notliing more to- 
find out. 

It has been said more than once that there is no craft under the sun 
whieli draws men closer in a bond of brotherhood and mutual a, ffinity than 
that of bee-keeping, and we know the term ^^brother bee-keeper” is in 
general use : and synonomous with an eager love of the craft. 

This tlieii is the meaning oi' the term *'"Be(‘-1h‘ver,^'' sonietimee ap- 
plied as a term of derision, but it is an asset without which no one may 
hope to get the. greatest amount of pleasure mit of the tindertaking. If 
we look irn bee-keeping only as u means of increasing our incoTne, or 
adding to tlie luxury of our table — while it often may do botli — we liave- 
missed the finer and nobler part, that of studying one of the most wonder- 
iixl ami fascinating of all God^s creatures. 

It must not be supposed that I deprecate the desire to make bee-keep* 
ing a financial success ; by all means do so to tlie best of your power and 
the earnest study and intimate acquainrancesliip with the insect itself will 
be a ineaos to that end. - 

Wliat I would say to the beginner (and just now there are a great 
ix-any in the country coming under this class), is first to make yourself 
fihoxmighiy conversant with the natuie and instinct of the bee by an 
earnest study of the open hive, and on so doing not only does your success 
as a ]}raetical liee-keeper depend, but you will he dniihly eiirielied liy the 
knowledge and pleasure gained from your study. 
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ISLE OP WIGHT BEE DISEASE. 


Extracts iTuni cUi article on tJie subject by Walt’EIi Maldex, M.A., ALIK. 

of the Patliological Laboratory^ Cambridge, appoiiriiig in the 

Jourml of the Board of AgricnUure, PebiTia 3 'y, 1909. 

History of the Disease. 

Tlie disease was apparently first noticed in tlie soiitli-e astern part of 
the Island, in the summer of 1904.' During tlie yeir 1906 it spread very 
rapidly, and in the spring ol 1907 was prevalent over near])' tlie v^lioie 
of the Island. Early in May, 190S, it was ascertained that alinost all, if 
not all, the allected stocks had perished, and in consequence thnre did 
not appear to be any diseased stocks left on the Island. After a short 
period of apparent complete absence, the disease appeared again about 
/the middle of June, 1908. In a recent letter, dated 15th October, 1908, 
Mr. H. M. Cooper says tiiat ^hnost of the old Island strains that were left 
in the spring scenr to have since died.^^ 

Symptoais of the DTSEAsr:. 

Tlie disease seimis to be eonliued in adult liees, tlie brood reniainiiig" 
iiuaffc‘e(ed and retaining its normal appearance. The earliest sign that 
bee-kee[>(U‘s jiave noticed is an apparent disinclination on the part of the 
bees to do any work. They fly about in an apparently aimless mainier 
.and do not gather any stores. Later tliey gradually lose their power of 
iiiglit, lieiiig often xinable to fly more than a few yards without alighting. 
As the disease progresses, the bees can only fly a few feet from the hive,, 
and tlien drop and crawl about aimlessly on the ground. They are often 
to be seen crawling up brass stems, or up the supports of the hive, where 
they remain until they fall back to the earth from shear weakness, and 
soon afterwards die. Some bee-keepers assert that the abdomens of the 
affected bees look darker than normal, and have a greasy or shiny ap- 
pearance. Others, tliough on the look out for this symptom, have not 
noticed it. A considerable proportion of the diseased bees have swollen 
abdomens, which they are unable to iully extend. The terminal segments 
droop, and are partly flexed downwards. According to some bee-keepers 
this is so marked that they are ahle to diagnose the disease by the 
eliaraeteristic attitude of the bees on the combs before any dead ones are 
found outside the hives. It has been stated that the diseased bees lose 
their power of stinging. It has been proved, however, that these bees 
can sting, but owing to their sluggish and otherwise sickly condition are 
disinclined to do so. The wings are often dislocated, but this is not 
always the case. In a badly infected stock great numbers of bees are 
io be seen crawling over the ground in front of the hives, frequently 
massed together in little clusters, while others remain on the alighting 
board. If the hives be opened, numbers of diseased individuals will 
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often be niet with inside, In winter and early spring tlie diseased bees 
void their excreiiieiit on the iloor^ Avails and aligliting boards of tlieir 
hives. 

All observers are agreed in stating that tlie foragers are the Urst to 
becoiiie iiifeeted^ and many IraA^e thought that robbers whieli enter in- 
feeted hives are tlie first to he attacked. In liiveg whieh. have been eoin- 
pletely destroyed the last remnant of the colony is generally foiiiid 
•grouped around the queen. The latter probably dies froni Avant ol 
attention and not from the disease. 

AIortality An-p iNFLaKNCE of Season. 

During May and June the stocks are frequently destroyed in from 
two to four weeks, and in one ease at least a stock was completely de- 
stroyed in nine days. In the Avinter and spring inontlis the bees die less 
rapidly. Infected stocks are not invartahly destroyed. OceaBicmally the 
mortality in a hive suddenly ceases. In some cases a liive may nearly die 
dut and then rapidly recover and till up Avith brood, hut the hive may 
become badly diseased later. Hybrid stock appear to ])e more rc^sistant 
to the disease than pure home-bred stock. Most beo-keepei's who IiaA'o 
kept both kinds are agreed that the Italian hybrids are the last to 
succumb, sometimes surviving for several months after tlie otliers liave 
been destroyed. 

Bxpeeimental Evidence IiElating to tiie ■riUNvsAiissioN of 

Disease. 

A numher of direct experiments and obser\'ations seem, fo siimv that 
after a short period the hives and combs are not infective. For (‘xjunple, 
Mr. J. W. Cooper Avrites: have known combs from diseased Idves 

placed in apparently liealtlij liives Avitliout making any dilfereiiee to 1ho 
beos^' (tvm experiments). Other experiments are described, tlie rt‘sults of 
Vhicli ail bear out tlie tinding of the one inentioiied aliove. TIh‘ I’csulis, 
however, are quite different when swarms enter infected liives irliicli dill 
contain a f GW dismsenl hees. 

Anatomical Invesitoatio NS. 

Mr. A, D. Iiixms, the only investigator av ho 1ms published any iiccoiiiit 
of the anatomical observations on liees affected with tliis disease, writes as 
follows :—^^T]ie disease is eminently one of tlie digestive systmn, and might 
he described as being an enlargement of the hind intestine. . . Tlie (‘olon 
and the adjacent parts of the rectum are eiioiTnously disteiideil with a «Mni. 
gevted mass of material, consisting primarily of pollen grains. . . Tlie 
flisteiided colon exerts pressure oir the lai-ge abdominal air-sacs of the 
traelieai system, and Wo interferes greatly with their function. The 
insect is theimfore nimble to expand with sufficient air, which is 
necessary for flight, and this feature, coupled Avlth the a,ddiiiona] weight 
in the digestive canal, renders the insect incapable Aylien badly di>t,>asvd. 
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of flying aboiit/'^ He sliows that the inability to fly is not esnised by 
paralysis of tlie wing nmsel.es, bnt states that in tlie last stage ol the 
Aiisease the bees do not seem to have strongtli to move their wings at JilL 
He flirt Lier states that ^Vhile the lurid intestine is thus gorged ivith 
pollen^ etc.^, the stoinaeh and the remaining portion of the digestiie eaiial 
•.contain very little solid matter of any description Sonic aiiN^iint <4' a 
darlv coloured tiiiid is present vory often in the chyle stoniaeli. hut it is 
not distended with it. The contents of the redmia and colon consist of 
■pollen grains for the most part, together witli a vai’iable quantity f)i' a 
b igiit yellow substance in amorphous masses (wax) and a large iiurnber 
-of bacteria. There is no individual type of pollen grain eonnrion to all 
bees examined 

111 order to ascertain ■^vhether the distended condition of tlie wtlrm 
was peculiar to tlie disease, T procured a stock of healthy bees for 
•examination at variGiis times and under varions conditions., and also made 
ojiservations on healthy specimens which were sent to mo from time In 
•time. As a result of these observations, T found tliat the (‘‘ondition of 
the liealtliy beefs intestine varievS greatly. In fact, all tlie variations in 
tlie. eonditinn of the alimentary canal met with in the diseased bees can 
"be seen in healtliy bees under varions conditions. 

If tlio bees be taken from the hive after a few days’ had weatlier 
■when they liave had no opportmaty of leiving the liive, it is form d that 
the eolon is distended to quite the same extent as in many distaised bees. 
On such bees I have eondneted a niiinher of careful experiments, with, the 
following results:— The weiglit of tlie abdomen in tlie healthy bee varies 
between 0*030 grin, and 0*07'3 grin., and that of the c-olon lietween 0*012 
and 0*154 gim. The weight of the abdomen in diseased Iioom vaiie^s be- 
tween 0*03 and 0*06 gnu., and that of ihe colon between 0-0OJ> and 
■0*036 grm. , t 

The contents of the eolon, when voided }>y the healtliy bee and de- 
posited on a dry surface, form a dry brownish mass, similar to tliat 
diamribed as occurring on the alighting boards, etc,, during tire early 
inoritlis of the year in this disease. Bees froin tlie saine healthy stock, 
eanght as iliey returned on a flue day, showed an almost empty colon. 
Imins Beem,s to have almost overlooked this uatural condition. 

It has been shown (Cheshire, 1896, Yol. IT., p. 148), that bees 
“uormallj discharge the contents of their bowels wlien on the wing, with 
the air-sacs fully distended. Cheshire, in fact, goes so far as to say 
that they are ^“^str ucfu rally eompellecB’ to do so. Nevertheless^ Cheshire 
(Yol. II., p. 524), himself later showvs that bees may defecate without 
‘actually flying, for he mentions ^Thak nndei; certain conditions 
inadequate protection accompanied by continued low temperature )r db*' 
bees being forced to the before-mentioned vigorous agitation of the 
/abdomen and a gentle flapping of the wings^ the bowel becomes loaded 
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Ijej’niid eniliLraiice^ and the bees_, too heavy or too chilled to tly^, discharge- 
tlieiiiselves iipon the eoiiibs, producing a condition which has been in- 
correetly described os diseiitericd^ 

In tlie winter and spring the soiling of tlie hives., wJiiclg as I Imve* 
'.mentioned occurs in tliis disease;, iiniy be brought about i:tt _the way de- 
scribed by Cheshire, since it seems probable that the depleted and diseased 
occupants of the hive are unable to keep the temperature up to tlie- 
iiormaL , t 

'These observations sliow that the distention of the colon cannot l)e~ 
regarded as a condition peculiar to the disease, and I think that in the 
later si ages of the disease, it is far moro probvible that weakness or dts- 
incliiiation to fly gives rise to overloading of the bowel, than that dis- 
ieiition of tlie colon produces inability to ily. Consequently, I regard the 
condition of the colon as a secondary effect of the disease. ^ ^ 

The only constant diPlerence I observed was the chyle stomach of 
the alfceted ])::‘es wos apparently more easily ruptured. This difference- 
was, liowever, not very marked, and could not be relied upon in diagnos- 
ing the disease.. 

The results of my gross anatomical investigations, instead of aiding 
me, greatly increased the difficulty of investigating the disease, since they 
showed that it was im^^ossible to determine whether any given bee was 
suffering from the disease, either by clinical signs or by coarse, dissection. 

S. somewhat length] y and technical report on microscopical and 
bacteriological examinations is summed up as fnllows : — ^Histologically the- 
chyle stomach appears to be the only organ affected, and bacieriologically 
phigue-like bacilli were frequently encountered, in some cases apparently 
bvithiri the epithelial cells. These bacilli were not found either in the 
brood of diseased liives or tbe eliyle stomachs of healthy bees. For tliese 
.reasons I am inclined to regard tliese organisniB as the cause of the 
disei se. I am, however, well aware that I have not fully establislied tlieir 
I'elationship to the disease, since I have not bo(‘n alile to demonstrate theiri 
ill every ease either microscopically or by culture, or to find, except in 
very advaneed cases, ancl very definite lesions constantly associated witli 
their presence. I feel that my inability to discover any means of cub 
iivating the or^^ with certainty even from, chyle stomachs, in wliicli 
it was present in abundance as shown by microscopical preparations, con- 
stitutes the most serious difficulty in establishing its relationship to the' 
diseaae. By their morphology alone, few pathogenic bacteria can be 
recognised, since morphologically indistinguishable, but non-pathogenic,. 
'Organisms are frequently encountered. Consequently, until some sRtis- 
factory cultivation methods have been discovered the bacteriological 
diagnosis of this organism must in most cases remain in doubt, for 
crgariisms simulating it in morphology probably exist. 
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The Pathological Course of the Disease and Mode of hsmcjioK , 

If nw observations are correct^ the disease must be regarilevl as an 
■^inffectious one whieli primarily affects the chyle stoniaeli. Mere tlie 
specific organisms multiplies and brings about destructio?i of tlie lining 
iepitheliiini. Judging from the condition of many of tlie pollen grains 
found in tlie colon, this apparently results in the food passing iindigesTeil 
through tlie chyle stomach. Either for this reason or because Tlie eon- 
s'titutioiial effects of the disease pinrent the bees from flying and voiding 
their excreraenh the colon Itecouies greatly distended in the last stage of 
the disease. The actual cause of death is uncertain, but it is pi-oliably 
•brought about by mal-niitrition, possibly combined with the alisoi’ption of 
a specific poison and of the products of decomposition in tlie colon, and 
probably aided r j some extent by imperfect oxygenxation of the Tissues, 
owing to the pressure exerted by the distended colon on the abd<:*]iiinai 
air-sacs. In regard to tlie mode oh infection and dissemination very few' 
■definite statements can be made. There is some evidence to show that 
foragers, and more partienlarly robbers ot infected hives are the first to 
be attacked, and commiiuicate the disease to other members of tlie lii\e. 
■Tlie organism probably outers by tin* iriont:]i, and iritei'tion may lie spread 
'by means of the contents of tlie honey stomach, m* in the later stages 
by the infected excrement. Wlia level* the precise ineaiis .may l,ie V»y wiricli 
infection is carried, tlie adult bees are alone affected, and there is sati- 
factory evidence to s'how that after a short period of time neitluvr tlie 
fCombs nor the lioney are infective. 

Treatment AND Prevention. 

'From the nature of the disease it seems scarcely likely that its ]rit)- 
gress will be aiur^sted by dnigs^ and, as a matter of fact, most of the re- 
■cogni ed niedicinal rnethods of treatment have already bc.en employed by 
ipractical bee-keepers without permanent success. Since remedial 
measures eaiinot be relied on, but as the infected area (the Isle of d’ight) 
is at present small, an attempt to exterpate the disease conpiletelv seems 
'justifiable.' 


'Tlie ^success of: any .mmfiiine depends,,: largely, on, who,' is operating' ii 


tliat old well that has not cleaned r.nt fiU* 
several years. ■ ■. Better attend "to it.'. 
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East Goast Fever, 


THE BLOEMFONTEIN (JONPEl.’ENOE. 


lx rile liuuse o:l; Ash^en]]3jy on the 2iid Xovemhei’ the Mlnistei; for Agrleul- 
tiiire .^tilted that the followirig resolutiuii had been adopted by the East 
^Coast Fever Conference Iield at Bloemrontein on Friday and Saturday^ 
29rli and dhtii of Uetol^er: — 

P!'f>po8ed b\' Mr. Malaii, see(nided by General Botlng that this Com 
ferenee asks the Ministers present to lay the following reBololion before 
tlieir respective Governments for confirniation : — 

‘‘This Conference reconiinends that the iSiatal GovernineiLt be 
aiiitliorised to borrow a sum not exceeding £60^000 for the purpose of 
defiling with East Coast Fever within the Colony^ operations to com- 
iiieiici} from the western border^ subject to the following eonditioiis : — 
'(1) The constitution of an Executive Committee to supervise tlie spend- 
ing of this moiiey^ tlie committee to consist of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture of Natal and the four Chief Veterinary Surgeons. (2) The policy 
to be eariied out by this committee to be settled by this Coiifereiiee. (3) 
This policy to be condrined by the Natal Parliairieiit.^’ 

Ml*. Deane luovedj and Mr. Alalaii seconded: — That tills Conference 
requests General Botha to urge upoii His Excellency the lligii Coiiiinis- 
sioner: (1) The advisability that more stringent measures be taken liy 
the Imperiar Government for the eradication of East Coast Fever in 
Swaziland; and to adopt the policy laid down by tliis Conference. (2) 
The mlvisahihty to secure from tlie Imperial Government the pro raia^ 
cnnrribiitioii froiii Basutoland towards the £60,000 referred to in the 
|,>rccetling lesohition, and if Basutoland contributvis its Cliief Veterinary 
Surgeou will bo added, to tl;e Executive Conimitteo. 

Mr. Malan propose(.D--~’J^hat tlie Chier Veterinary >S'nrgeon and other 
oilicers present shoiild^^ m on October 29 tig at S p.im^ to draw up a 
policy as outlined in the resolutions adopted by the Conference,; such 
recommendations to be submitted to a meeting of the Coiiferenee on 
Saturday, Octolier 30tli: — . 

. Yeterinaey Reports. 

The following was the report of the Yeteririary Surgeons : — 

Your teehnical advisers^ pursuant ivith your instructions^ have met 
in eo aim it tee, and beg to recommend the following scheme, outlined in 
aceordauee with the resolutions adopted by the Conference :— 

Methods, to' he taken to cope -with:' East' Coast Fever in, Yatat' and:" 
more particularly in the infected areas west of tlie main line of railway,, 
and in the Division of 'Utrecht':— (1) 'Guards sliould be placed ' over' nil 
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Iviiowii iiil’eeted eiintres, on wJiicii. cattle sliall be counted and ])randed 
with a distinctive tsrand. {2) All infected areas sliould be fenced with 
as little delay as possible^, iarm and loeaiioii boundaries to be followed 
wherever possible and desirable. (3) If |)ossib]e infected herds sliotild 
be oodeeted and isolated in a central position, where sucli herds pire in 
tile ininiediate proximity to each otliei. (4) Tiie removal of meat or 
skins from infected areas shall not be allowed unless tliese have been in- 
spected and passed by a duly authorised officer in accordance witli tlie 
{regulations to be laid down, (3) That a sufficient iiiimber of coin- 
peteiit inspectors should be provided to jiatrol the areas being doait with 
for the purpose of locating further outbreaks of the disease. (6) hMie 
I)oni}yb.r<iok-Espera,iiza llailrvav' should be immediately fenced, and 
guarded, cuiit inning the fence from Esperanza to the sea, (7) All move- 
tneiits of cattle sliould be immediately prohibited witliiii tlio area enclosed 
by the id ve:i Bide-l)<ni]ivl:)ro{>k, the 1 >on!iAd)ivw)k-Espc‘rariza Hail way and tlie 
Gape Border. i'S) That the .Natal (fovernment provide a sufficient 
supph' of iiiuie tiumport within any area in which all cattle movements 
^YQ suspended, on tlie recommendation of the Executive Gommittee, and 
that special rates be quoted where necessary. (9j Tliat the infected and 
in-eontaet iierds in the areas in wdiicli these operations are iieing tajii- 
ducted sliould uitimately be disposed of in accordaiiee with tlie recnni- 
nieiidations of tlie Executive Gommittee. 


Infected Areas. : 

(10) 'When there is good reason for believing that all centres of infec- 
tioii AV'ithin the aiT'a ianier consideration liave been dealt vdtli, arrange- 
iiieiits .''h oiild be made to modify the restrictioiis imposed upon inove- 
jnents of stock by the introduction of the permit system; provided, how- 
ever, tliat this shall not be done without the unanimous vote of the Ex- 
eeiitive Gonimittei’. (11) Simiiltaneoiuly ’with tiie adoption of the policy 
outlined fcr de;i]ing with tlie disease in the area already mentioned, n 
epeeial stalT of inspectors should be placed in the vidiiity of the other 
infected areas en the west of the main line of railway and in the IJtrecht 
Bivisionv steps at tlie same time being taken to repair and guard the main 
line fence. (12 ) That at least four additional veterinary officers should 
be added to the present Veterinary Division in order to enable them to 
carry out this work in an efficient manner. 

Mr, Malan proposed that the Conference suggests to the Minister of 
Agriculture for Natal to siibniit this policy to Ins Fariianient as soon 
■ as ■ possible for', eonfirmai ion. 

Mr, Malan proposed that if any dilference o:h opinion arise betvveen 
The ''Minister of" Agriculture of Natal' and the Chief Veterinary; Surgeoh':' 
of Natal on any point in ccrmeetion with the carrying out of the policy 
laid down by this Conference, the IVlinister, as chairman of the Executive 
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Co;niiiiittee, sluill iiiimediuiely eojiuiiiiiiicate the facts to tlie otlier iiieiii- 
bers 0.1 tlie committee ilrroiigli their respective Ministers. 

Mr. Alalan propcsed that the iirst meeting of tlie i^xeentive iJorii- 
mittee sliall take place not later than two montlis from ilie ilate on which 
this sclieme may be smictioned by tlie Natal Farlia/meiit. 

Mr. Ilime proposed tliat this Conference wished it to be distinctly 
understood that the special provision of £60^00 is not to be held to re- 
lieve tlie ISTatal Govermhent from the expenditure o:£ the amounts lor 
which provision has been made in the cinTent EstinTates in connection 
wi.tli East Coast Fever. 

Mr. Deane proposed that this Conference reeomiiien cl s to tlie Cape 
and the Transvaal Governments that they each send two of their 
veterina:ry surgeons for the special service in Nataly pending the appoint- 
ment (Qualification of the four men referred to in Section 12 of the policy. 

Mr. Malan proposed that copies of the minutes and resolutions passed 
at this Conference be sent to the GoveMiments of all Colonies and 
Territories represented. 

The Minister of Agriculture intimated to the House that lie intended 
to move a resolution at a later date. In the nieantime lion. ;ineinbers 
would have an opportunity of discussing the matter which li ad just been 
Head. 


Hodder^s Watef Elevator. 


A I\TEW IJTVENTION. 

We have received 'particulars 'of. ■■an 'inte.resting. new invention con- 
sisting of an apparatus for raising water or other 11 aids to 
any desired height without the aid of juiy motive power otlier tliaii 
that developed by th.e fluids flowing through the apparatus. It works 
automatically 'and continuously without any attention so long as it is 
supplied with water or other fluids. It is altogether different from a ram 
hnd deals with large volumes of fluids. 

The power operating this apparatus is compressed air, wliich is ob- 
tained by water flowing over an aerator^ and carrying air in . bubbles 
down a pipe to a closed cylinder which is situated at a distance below the 
, source equal to the distance to which the water is required to be raised 
above the source, 

; " The water, on arriving in ■the 'c 5 dinder .gives ",up the air which .is'' 
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coiTipressed in the cylinder by the weight of the falling water and the 
weight of the water as it returns up another pipe to within four feet of 
the source. 

il^he compressed air is conveyed in another pipe to one of two dis- 
placement cylinders which is filled with water^ or the fluid required to be 
raised, and discharges the contents to the height desired.. 

Wliilst this displacement cylinder is being discharged the other one 
alongside it is being filled, and as soon as the first one is emptied a valve 
controlling the compressed air is automatically changed over to the other 
•displacement cylinder which has been filled, and its contents emptied 
whilst the first displacement cylinder is being refilled; the filling and’ 
emptying goes on continuonsly 

These displacement cylinders can he fed from the same source as 
the power water or from another source. Thus where water is available 
it can be used to raise sewage, sludge, oil or other fluids : sea water can 
^36 used to raise fresh water 

The displacement cylinders can also be used with a steam plant for 
raising sewage, sludge, etc., as tvell as raising water. 

The only moving parts of tins apparatus are metal valves, tliere being 
•no leather oi rubber to wear or get out of order. 

Where water is abundant, siicli as in a river or the sea, iiimicnse 
quantities o.r water can be raised and 1 he same effect produced as is ob- 
tained at the ¥iagra Falls and other falls for power piirposes. 

The capital outlay in erecting this appardtus is considerably less tlian 
tlie present system of steam power, there being no engine-Iioiise, engines 
, and boilers to provide, and the working expenses 4ire merely nominal — 
there being no .fuel required, nor engine dTivers or stokers, thie man can 
easily superintend a Y(‘ry large install ition. , * 

/File elevator can be used for the following purposes, viz.: — For ini- 
giition, at a comparatively Binall capital outlay, and when erected and 
set to work will coniinue with slight supervision. For draining purpuses, 
in raising sewage to different levels, in place of the large pumps now in 
use with the attendant engines, boilers, etc.^ For uiiwniteriiig iiiines^ 
a head of water is obtainable. For conveying oil in pipe line.s, 'hy i-aising 
it to a higher level and thenee following by gravitation. .For purposes of 
power in conjunction with a turbine where stationary engines are now 
used, doing away with engines, engine houses, boilers, coal, oil, engine 
drivers, stohers, etc. .By water works for raising water to different ievels 
^instead of the present costly pumps with the necessary engines, boilers, 
etc. By the use of this apparatus water works companies are in a posi- 
tion \vith the enormous supply of water at their command to utilise the 
vvater for .supplying power and electricity, and afterwards return ihe water 
iinto tlie reservoir to be used for its present purposes. 
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Maize Export. 


SHIPMENTS TO DATE. 


Is imr last isaiie we published a statement sliowing the nuinbers of l.)ags 
of maize shipped oversea from Port S'atal during the nine inontlis end- 
ing with September ; and as infoimation of this nature will probably be 
found ui interest and of value by a considerable section of our readers we 
5>ro|.»ose to lii’liig these flgure.s up to date month by of 

weukiy stateiiieiits wliich are being supplied to us by the Pailwat^ 
iiieiil. The iigures we have received up to the date of going to press 
enable us to bring the statenieiit forward to the 13th November. 

Tlie hgu res in tlie statement Avlneli ;!;ollows include shipments to (hi]:>e 
ports, 

EXPORT OF .MAIZE. 


I Xurnber of Bagi> tf twpoiii'd //iroiv^h Pori Xaial from 

isl Jannarj' iit Ibe ij//i A’ovenihe?', /fyco, frooi AM/h/, Orange River Colony^ and 

Transvaal Farms. 




Sliippcd during- week 

_ Total 
Shipped 
t't> ',i,.)ate. , 

Maize Received Uom’— ■ 

Shipped to 
30- 1 0-09, 

ended-- 




• 


6-11-09. 

13-11-09. 


Natal — 

Bat^s. 


.Bagcs. 

Baf4.s. 

.Mail! Line' ' ... ’ .. 

South Coast Lino 

6,176 

4, 1 78 



Richmond L/ine 


3026 

3 A '9 


Gape-Xa.taJ Line 


1,7-27' 

. Lb52 


S t ij art slow n Line 


1,250 

2,150 


Griw’town Line , 

Estcourt-Wcenon Line''', 


4459 

,. 7,^244 ■ 


Upper Tiiiifda Line 
'Los,kop,',Ljrie . ' ' "■ ■ 

1 ■ 

, ,.■.,3433 ' 

^,' 2,651 , 


Tola! tor Natal 

.234,386 

20,171 

20,994 

275 > 55 i 

Orange River Colon}' 

4 t> 8.439 

9 aSt >5 

3 ,J ^07 

4S1 .6 1 1 

a’ransvaal ... 

96,950 

2,778 

1 ,440 

101,1 68 

'GRAND' t6TAL 

799.775 

i 

! 3^»54 

! 

26,241 

858,530 


Suiphur sprinkled 'about tlie barm in the ci*ib and in stacks of gram 
is recommended to drive rats and mice away. 
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Division of AgHouiture anti forostrym^ 


SEPOET POE OGTOBEE, 1909. 


11 HE past iiiontli has been a busy one at all stations. The eoinpulsory 
snle ol: all working cattle from Cedara, occasioned by the detection ot a 
single case of East Coast Fever, has necessitated tlie thorough overhauling 
of tlie t ('ret ion engine after seven years’ continuous service, with a view to 
ilH einploAoiient in a steam-ploughing outtit. The greater part of the 
are a already under ciiltivaticn will be ploughed, in this way before Christ- 
nnaB. and an additional acreage broken up to ineet an iiici eased demand 
•for w' in ter feeciing crops due to recent acquisitions of sheep and mares for 
mule-breeding. The dairy herd., wldeh is being stall-fed until such time 
as tlie risk of further infection may be at an end^ continues healtliy^ and 
an upper tunity is being found in such compulsory stalling for a eon- 
tiunanee of a series of feeding experiments. Tlie value of different 
leguminous meals, sucdi as those of soy bean, cow peas, velvet beans and 
broad beans, as rnilk-prodiicers is now being determined. ]ilig.ht eland 
calves of this season’s catching have been delivered and are thriving well. 
iTlie two-year-old eland are now being broken to harness, bilage crops of 
maize, teosinte, and Japanese and bulrush millet have been planted, and 
extensive plots of soy beans, potatoes, beggar- weed, etc., are above grounds 
The month has been exceptionally dry and rain is badly required. Fiir- 
tiier planting of mangolds and maize have been consequently postponed. 
Autuinii-planted greeii manure crops of buckwheat, lupins and vetch have 
inade good de\elopment and are now ready for the plough. 

WIKKEL SPITUIT EXPE.HIMENT FARM. 

The inanager, assisted )>y five students, is still busily engaged in. 
harvesting the cane crop' from some 120 acres, and about JO tons per diein 
is being delivered by tramway te the IIlovo Mill. It is estimated that 
this work will be completed early in December with a total delivery of 
at least 2,000 tons. The resulting revenue will cover the entire working- 
expenses of the Station for the year, exclusive of sums derived from other 
sourcea. 

WEENEX lEElGATIGN STATI^^ 

The month of October has been very dry at this Station, with a high 
range in temperature, the maximum record reaching on several occasions 
100 degs. F. The partial drought has necessitated liberal iiTigation of 
cereal crops, orchards and lucerne fields. All f ruit is running smaller lit 
size as' a eonsequence than last season.. 

All varieties of winter barley except one have now been haiTested,. 
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Manitoba being tlie firet to mature;, followed by Algerian. Gaza. Ibinia?^eiis 
.and BreA?mg in tlie order named. Most of tlie grain is of a good in al ting 
‘sample,, and ilie tiirasbing resnlts will be available next inontli. 

fYorksbire. Hero peas have again yielded about lbs. oi: clean 

grain to the acre.' 

The wlieat on tlie two new blocks is ripening veiT fast, witii tlie 
Eederation leading, 'riie latter type should be off the gvoiind by tlie 
8th Noyernher. The Standard Eife tvill he at least twelve days later. 
'On the Quantity of Seed Plots, from present appearance, tliat receiving 
40 lbs. of seed proinises th<r best results. On the Manure Plots wheat 
which reeeiA’ed 200 lbs. superphosphate is stahding 5 ft. 6 in. Iiigh, with 
well-fornied ears, while that on the nmnanured plots does not e.xeeed 3 ft. 
in lieiglit. 

In the Variety Plots, Menenien from our own seed stands out in 
•superiority, whilst the newly introduced American varieties already show 
Gonsiderable rust. 

BMPAXGEIsri STATION. 

A first tapping of rubber from the Ceara plantation will he taken 
as soon as the partial drought has broken. The limit of profitable wattli} 
cultivation would seem tc have been reached at this centre, black wattle 
making little or no growth despite good rains received in the early spring. 
'C/Ocoanuts, after hanging fire for some seasons, now promise to make 
■(better development. Trial is to be afforded to several types of Macaroni 
or Durum wheats at this Station, at the instance of Johannesburg firms 
interested in the inanufacture of edible ]3astes. Tlie climatic coTiditions 
obtaining at Emp ingeni approximate closely to those of tlte Iluriim 
■‘wheat belt in Algeria. 

WOOL EXPERT^S EEPOHT. 

In connection with his work for the month, the Wool Expert, Mr. J. 
J. McCall, reports as follows:— 

the first of the month there were 1,131 sheep under iity charge 
on tlie Earm. At the beginning of the month I went to Ladysmith, ae- 
ooinpanied by a Btudent, where I gave a lecture and demonstration in tlie 
■preparation of wool for inarket. On my return I had, the various flocks 
yarded aiid had thenr^^ and hoof-trimmed. 1 hiund tlie 

mag|^ot-iiy vnry tronblisome as they affected -tlie slteep to a rousiiierable 
•degree, owing to the young, green grass which caused scouring. On the 
4th, 1 went via Nottingham Road to Insinga and Loteni. giving a de- 
lino list ration at the latter place on the 5th at Mr. BrookeX farm. I 
visited two other .farms and gave advice at both places on tlie slieep. Pte- 
.turning to Cedara on the 6t,h I erected a d raining pen at the clip so as to 
minimise tlie loss of dip as mneh as possible. On tlie llth I atifcmpted 
'to commence the sheaTo'ng of the flock, ]>ut I was harnpered by the lack 
■ of shearers. , On tlie 13th I gave a dcmoustiMtion at .Mooi River, and 
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tlieii visited SoutbdqwnSy ^iiere I gave an object lesson in culling and 
classing sheep. On the 15tli I procured additional shearers and made 
better progress \vitii the shearing. From this date until shearing was 
eo.ni]}leted all the students had an opportunity of |)t’i^ctieal experience in 
shearing^ picking up fleeeeS;, throwing them on the wool table^ skirtings 
(jlassing and packing. One and all >sefcnied pleased to obtain the oppor- 
tunity tliiis afforded of learning the up-to-date method of handling wool. 
Shearing was completed on the 26th and the wool was forwarded. 15 bales 
and 1 bag^ direct to Messrs. Eeid & AciitFS;, Durban^ for sale on the 3rd. 
STovember, the balance^ 6 bales, were sent to Umlaas Wool Washery to be 
fecoiired prev ious to sale. It is the intention to allow a party of students 
from the Ooilege^ under niy guidance^ to attend tins sale to gain further- 
experience in tl’ie wool industry. 

^'During the month the flocks have clone very v'ell owing to a plentiful 
supply of green grass. With a. few exceptions they were in very low con- 
diiioii owing to tlie hardsliips they had undergone prior to our obtaining 
deliA ery. Tliere were a few of them lambing and in lanib^, and of those' 
tlirce died during the month. We had several cold, wet nights^ and tire- 
present lack of shelter, which will be remedied shoi’tly, has been a con- 
siderable drawback to my obtaining the b3.st result in the management of 
the sheep. I Iiave had covered salt troughs placed out in the paddocks 
•c. iitairiing I^iviupool salt. It is my intentioig once the sheep have taken 
to tlie lick,, to add either Stockholm tar or some other compound whiclr 
may tend to repel the ravages of intestinal worms so prevalent in this 
clistiict during the wintcuv months. 

am also dipping at frequent intervals^ to minimise the danger from 
the boiit- tick, the cause of heart-water in sheep 

a.m now in possession of l^^OOO doses of vaccine for the prevention* 
of lihie-tongue, obtained from the Laboratory of Dr. Theile.r, Transvaal^, 
by your directions,, and I shall inoculate^ say^ 50 sheep, comprising small 
'lots froni each flock, as a preiiminaiy to inoculating the balance, with a 
view to watching the effects of the vaccine so as to avoid possible disaster*. 

have classed the Merinos — ewes and rams — into three grades, ac- 
cording to quality, and have branded them accordingly. Having more 
i*ams than we can pro'fitably use on the Farm, it will be possible to dis- 
pose of some to advantage. 

H can only speak with satisfaction of the way the work has been 
carried out by i he students under my charge. A special word of praise 
is due to student Eeid for the painstaking way he handled the wool in 
:'my aWence from the Farm.;' ' ; 

'dt may be satisfactory to state that four of the 2 5-acxe paddocks,, 
used in rotation, carried 10 sheep to the acre for five weeks wdthout un- 
duly hurting* the vegetation. I have now eased those paddocks off for 
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tliree weeks,, to allow the grass to obtain a good sLart when I will reploi-e 
;&e flocks, at tlie same time putting the rams with tlie ewes. 

'^Before closing this report, I may mention that it has been iii y custom 
to invite fanners to eomnninieate witli me on any matters ocinee mi ng 
their ilocks or wool. In nsponse lo Ihis invitation quite a tow of the 
!i!a,i'niers have as'ked for my opinion and advice. Where I have l)een noti- 
fied, b have ahways commiirJcated witli the w(a)l hj'okers requestijig tiieir 
assistance in drawing hiqyeis attention to tlie clips wdiere an iioiiest at- 
tempt has been made to get it up properly. I annex an extratd. frorti a 
loiter iroiii one of the hrokei’s which was elicited by a previous one fi'oin 
me on the foregoing subject. I would beg to emphasize tlie remarks' 
'made tliereiii re "fendencii fotvards strains' as this tendeacv 

has lieen impiessed upon me during uiy recent visits to the A'arioiis 
.^districts.” 

Extiuct. 

'^We note your remajks with regard to the two clips for the Loteni 
rlistricd rcdy upon onr bringing to the notice of the liuyei'S 

the way in which these clips have been, got up. It has been <»vrr ainbiti'in 
for . many years^ ancl we are coniiniially advising growers on tlie desira- 
•bility of getting up their clips in a better manner, and there is no doubt 
that each year a decided improvement is noticeable. But the one thing 
'Which worries us now is the fact that nearly all the best Merino clips are 
showing a tendency towards the cross-bred strains, and the number o.f 
really .fine Merino Clips seems to be getting less every year. We Inu’e 
before this pointed oui, in our reports the excellent work done by the 
'Australian classers, and yon may ahvays rely upon our doing our best 
' to second your efforts.' ‘ . 


FOllEST OONSERYATTON. 


„ ''/The; Chief Forest Office.r.M,r. C. 'H. Davies, summarises fluv moni '';'s 
‘'Work in Ctrown Forests as ■follocvs:— ■ 

Foresters Tustin and Chilveis report . having traiisplaMted soi filing 
trees from places where abundant to areas destitute of ihein in [iirpid'nmo 
and Zuiirberg Forests respectively. Tlie season is ratlier A'ourig foi* this, 

■ especially in vIcav of the drought generally reported elsewlioi'e, hut con- 
ditions may he more favourable at the Tngeli. Forester Foster* notes that 
va clearing in the ^Ngomi wldcli lie Iras specdally protected is being I'apidly 
Tegenerated by se]f-sowing>s. Our native Imshes arc so vigorous fliat I 
believe that tliey would recover from all the injuries done in the’ lant 
(wlierever tlie veld has not established itself) if simply protected from 
fire and improper felling. This, howevG.r, rvoiild be a slow process and 
requires tlie assistance of tlie Forester in judicious sowings and irans- 
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plantiDgs^ both to hasten results and to give the best tiiiibei the advaii- 
■ tage. The Forester sliould use di scrim in at ion in this work: noting tlie 
species of .most value flourishing near to the- area to be treated as an 
indication tliat such species is most likelv to succeed there. Introductions 
of kinds not found in I he vieiiiitv slioiild l>e on a smaller as experi- 
'hients. ■ 

Alienated torest is lieyond our reach, however vigorous its regenera- 
tive powers may be, and ]iast experience does not conduce to liopefniiiess 
about tlie fate of natural forest handed over to private owners. Im- 
pecuniosity, greed, and carelessness are rapidly reducing native bushes on 
fauns to patches of scrtib in inaccessible ravines, protected by rock and 
water from lire, and the . veld has covered the sites of many aneient woods. 
In this connection Forester Leigh reports that the pmiioiis of tlie 
Eutunieni Forest^ so inadvisedly included in the Eurojieaii Settlement 
Beserves of Zululaiid^ are being quipkly eleai-ed by .native tenants and 
labourers for mealie gardens. The soil around is Just as good for tlie 
purpose, but requires a little more cultivation and manuring to yield the 
speedy but temporary richness of cleared bush soil. The Foresters’ report 
*o‘n the bushes on these alienated lots has been sent tri you, but it is 
probably too late to prevent a miseliicf wltieh could only have lieeii pro- 
vided against by including a representative of the foresta] interests di: ihe 
Colony in the original Delimitation Commission of Ziiluland. 

Forester Fernando has completely marked up the t\Vo Xalingeiia 
sections near Eiverside^ and wlam ihe cumberers in B iiave been ringed 
they will both be in good order for final clearing. Forester Chilvers has 
done the same for the A section at Ingell and started on B, but I have 
not as yet instriicted him to ring in either. Owing to absences of the 
former Forester on military duty and the necessity of securing a substi- 
tute in a hiirry, trees were marked beyond the intended boundaries of 
these sections, which are thus unduly large. This vurnld have riglited 
jtself if the demand liad kept up, but East Coast Fever has left on our 
liands a luimber of marked trees scattered over large areas, and. I ])ropose 
to leave the ringing of tlie cumberers in them until the sap is down next 
Winter. Incidentally, Forester Chilvers finds that a cop 3 dng"penell makes 
as lasting a figure on trees as red lead, but thinlcs blue paint more per- 
manent tlian either. When sections are in full working the pencil sliould 
be sufficiently lasting, and is, of course, raueli simpler to handle. Both 
■Foresters liave sent you various tree seeds — ineluding tliose of El'eherg'ia 
capensis — during the month. Eemarking on the Elceodeiiclron, Forester 
'Fernando paints out that CV/pemis yields as good timber as Oroceum (Ko. 
14- of Eeserved List) J of the same character and known by the same 
vernacular names of Saffron and TJ'mbonvane, and that it is equally de- 
serving of protection. This division, of timbers— many of tinkno\v.!i 
utility— into reserved and unieservecl is of necessity tentative, ami only 
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necessitated bj the native demand for hut- building niaterial.s. .The in- 
’creasing pliintation of acacias is rapidly decreasing this deinaiid as far 
as Crown forests' are concerned^ and some day all the natural iiiiiber- 
beirririg agencies may be classed as equally under protection. , 

Foiester Fernando has prepared for the bamboos which ■ are to be 
experinieritally planted at lilmkazenu as an alternati've to acacias for 
'wattles and poles for native use. The bamboo is one of the most useful 
of all plants^ and its general cultivation will be of immense service for 
many purposes besides hut-building, in which it must become easily chief 
of all materials. 

Ill October, fires damaged bush both in the Ingwangwane and 
Alexandra Forest districts, Forester Cruickshank reporting one at the 
Hlogozi — nooHle Ilia rcated— Ferres t, and Forester Fernando two in his- 
forests. The latter thinks tliat tliis is due to mere carelessness, and sug- 
gests rliat reinonstranee from the Department of Native Affairs — say 
through Magistrates or Native Commissioners— might prove ci!octi\c. I 
think that a spirit of wanton mischief, incited by the evidences of eare 
taken to protect bush by fire-lines, has something to do witli it, and 1 
slioiild like to hear of a few offenders caught and whipped or fined. The 
^frmfaaTd’ and ‘'finsizwa^^ have much of the monkey in them. Forestei 
Cruickshank is unable to discover the perpetrator of the Hlogozi fire, 
but lias been prosecuting several natives for minor contraventions, and 
J met liim at Umzinto so engaged. 

Eland at GianCs Castle aie now formed into large troops for the 
summer. Guinea fowl are greatly increasing along the Berg, according 
to Forester Moller. Forester Symons reports his cliscorery of a cave near 
tile Witteberg boundary of the Game Reserve, containing Iiimian bones, 
earthenware, and a carved stool, which he thinks to be relics o;E the 
Langabaleli reberiion. If not required at the Museum, these sliould be 
preserved at the Forest Lodge for exhibition to visitors. Forester Foster 
had an analogous find in the ^Ngomi: a sack containing a human leg bone, 
with otlier of the native pharmacopoeia, whieh, however, \vm 

of no historic importance, and handed over'to the Natal Police as effects 
in the intestate estate of the late forest guard recently sentenced for the 
murder of an old woman fv)r medicinal purposes. 

THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 

The Chemist, Mr. W. R. S. Ladeil, reports that during the three 
montlis — ^August^ September and Oetobei— 60 samples have been received 
in tlie Chemical Laboratory, over 50 of which have been reported on. 
The chief feature of the work was the large number of soils examined, tliC' 
exact figure being' 26. ' A' few supposed . phosphatic rocks w^ere analyaed,. 
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rviatli disappointing results. It would be quite a relief to come across a 
..really good sample of phosphate^ but they appear to be few and far be- 
itween. 

Twenty-four samples of soil gave tbe following results:— 

COxMPOSITION % AIR-DRIED SOIL. 
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Soil from Braemar 

0*027 

0*0022 


10*4 

78*2 

0*042 



0*1 20 

Subsoil from Braemar 

o'oi6 

0*0019 

3*0 

10*5 

78*6 

0*032 

0*087 

— 

O' 145 

Lower subsoil from Braema 

* 

0*009 

0*0027 

I *2 

2*7 

87*8 

0*019 

0*142 

S ' 3 

0*1 18 

Red soil, Highflats ... 

O' 009 

0*0047 

4*2 

17-7 

62*7 

0* 1 06 

0-127 

20*4 

0*095 

Soil, Highflats ... 

0*015 

trace 

1*6 

2*5 

94*0 

0 ‘O I 2 « 

— 

>•5 

0*119 

Subsoil, Highflats 

0*028 

trace 

6*0 

* 5*3 

46 2 

0*064 

0*151 

31-2 


Clay soil, Highflats 

0*012 

0*0032 

3 ‘4 

*34 

66 I 

0 *040 

0*084 

12 '3 

0-276 

Sandy soil, VVilgevreden 

0*025 

00027 

0*2 

3*2 

89*0 

0-050 

0 - 0 S 3 

4'o 

0 '056 

Soil, VVilgevreden 

; 0’0T7 

0*0047 

0*8 

3 0 

92*4 

I 0 'O 49 ‘ 

0*096 

2 '9 

0*056 

Mountain soil, Wilgevreden . . . 

1 0*027 

0*0041 

5*0 

21*8 

142 *9 

1 0*080 

0-250 

3 ^ 9 

0*226 

Soil, Thring’s Post 

Red soil, Thring’s Post 


0*005 

0*0032 

I -6 

5*5 ’ 

^ 9 '5 

i 0-040 

0*004 

I b*9 

© 070 


0*009 

0 0015 

50 

i6'7 

53 9 

0*090 

0*005 

26*7 

0*070 

Sandy soil | Compensation f 

0 *006 

o'ooig 

0*56 

O' 64 

97*9 

0*030 

0*014 

6*8 

0*120 

•Black soil f Flats 


0 009 

0*0027 

7*3 

12* I 

67*1 

0 

6 

0 

O' 003 

10*5 

0*120 

■ 


0*002 

0 0022 

2.7 

5*1 

86*7 

0-047 

0025 

3*0 

0150 
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0*002T 

I 'I 

4*6 

89*8 

0057 

0*051 

I *i 

0*100 

Ladysmith District 


0*002 

0*003 

0*0027 

00034 

1*2 

I *6 

2' 1 
4*6 

90*0 

89*0 

o‘o 43 
0' 049 

0*038 

0*056 

3 * 2 v 

3.8 

0*070 

0*120 



0*004 

0*0014 

0*7 

.. 47 

90 '3 

0*047 

0*107 


0*140 

Durban District 

0*010 

trace 

064 

1*0 

94*0 

o‘o 33 

0*019 

4*1 

O' 084 

Ladysmith District 

o*oo8 

0*021 

1*7 

6*5 

78-9 

0*1^4 

0*009 

1 1 *1 

0*119 

Helpmakaar (i) ... ... 

o'org 

0*004 

3 7 

0*9 

83 5 

0*042 

0*063 


0*153 

Helpmakaar (2) ... 

0 010 

0*004 

4 8 

8*8 

58*0 

0*070 

0*040 


0‘?20 

Hermansburg ... 

■ ■ ' ' ' 

0*010 

0*005 

1*9 

5*1 

81*5 

0*070 

0*083 

10*9 

0052 


Partial Analyses of Soils in lielation to Ferhlity, 

The soils are extracted for a week with a one x>er cent, solution of 
Miitrie acid. The extract is then filtered and the quantity of potash and 
phosphoric acid is estimated in the solution. The citric acid acts alniort 
i in the same way as the acids which are secreted by the root hairs of the 
-planh so that the quantity of chemical foodstuffs which the citric acid 

dissolves is a measure of the quantity which the plant will be able to 

.•extract from the soil and absorb for its own nutrition. 

Moisture. Available Potash. Available Phosphoric Acid- 
' Soil from Ingogo ... 2*9 per cent. ... O'oio per cent. ... 0*0014 per cent. 

. goil from L\'gomi ... 3*<i per cent. ... o’oiy per cent. ... o'oiSo per cent. 
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A few rocks were, exainineclj with the results given below : — 

PERCENTAGES, 


, Locality. 

Silica and 
In.suluble 
Matt er. 

Moisture 

and 

CO2. 

Iroti and 
Alumina, 

Lime (CaO). 

Fliosphorii 

Acid 

(plus). 

Lady. smith i) 

70*9 

5'4 

H‘o 

0*36 

0*153 

Ladysmith (2) 

85*0 

4*9 

7 ‘3 

0*62 

0*175 

Tweedie 

277 




2’5 

Weenen 

23*4 




1 73 

Harden Heights ... 

1 

■■ ! 
1 



2 '46 


Some samples of limestone were analysed^ but none of them proved . 
to be of any great value. 

PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION. 


Locality, 

Silica, etc. 

Moisture. 

Carbon 

Dioxide. 

Iron and 
Alumina. 

Lime 

(CaO). 

Magne.sia 

and 

Alkali. 

Newcastle ... 

35*3 

1*6 

34*4 

5*4 

i 

■- 4*8 

fi: I “8 

1 8*5 • 

Weenen 

21 ‘2 


6*6 

Estcourt ... 

I 2 *2 

2*0 

35*4 

12*0 

JS *5 

1 ^ 9*9 


Per cent. 

* Corresponding to Carbonate of Lime ... 8 ' 5 

t », »»■ . ■ 21 , *0 

*'• 

» » n ■ ■ H - • • 1 5 3 


A sample of sliale from Dundee was evamiiied with the following 
results \ 


Moisture ... 

Organic Mat ter 
Silica and Insolulbe Matter 
Phosphoric Acid 
Unestimated 


Per cent, 
ri 
fM‘5 

0’,O2 ■ 
2'4B' 


I 00*00 


Ei-periments were tried with a view to obtaining tar or oil from this. 
ehalCj but it was found to be unsnited for the purpose. 

Some wattle tar has been distilled on a moderately scale, and 
I hope that j shall find time to examine the resulting oilt in the near- 
future. . , , . 
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WATTLE BARKS. 

Total Soluble Solids. Non-Tannins. 

Tannins. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

From Midlands 

47.2 

21*9 

25*3 


45 ’0 

21*7 

23*3 


50.2 

tS -3 

31*9 


53'2 

20' 2 

33 

Variovis Sources 

26*4 

19*5 



32' I 

20*7 

•11*4* 


40'7 

i5’4 

25-3 


49*2 

19*6 

29-6 


* The source of these barks is not known, probably they have been obtained 
from very young’ trees. 

SaiTiples of sugar beet seeds were tested as to their gemiiiiating pro- 
:pertles. TJie following varieties were sc examined : — 

Percentag'e of Germination. 


White French ... ... ... 7-1 

White Top Distillery ... 8-S 

Grey Top Distillery ... ... 9-0 

Green Top Distillery ... ... 7*3 

Yellow Top Distillery .. ... 6’i 


I’wo new preporaiions of maizes received from the Fatal Mill and 
Elevator Company;, wei'e examined with interesting results. The average' 
‘compo.sition of tlie maize grain is given for the sake of comparison: — 



Pollard. 

Hominy Feed. 

Mai 70. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per ctait 

M"oistiire ,, , , ... 

10*3 

97 

1 3. - 

Ash .... ■ ... 

■3*2- 

... 2-9 

1*4 

Fat ... ' ■ 'r..' 

5-3 

... 15*6 ... 

4*9 

Crude Fibre ■ .... ■ 

3-0 

2*4 

17 

'Albuminoids 

... ■ ■ ■■ ■O' -. '21 '3 ' 

... 1 1-6 

10*7 

Total Carbohydrate.s 

... 56-9 

57*8 

67*8 

'Nutrient Ratio ... 

1 : 3*3 

... I : 8*0 

I : 7 *4 

; N u t r £ e n t \ Y 1 1 u e . . . 

90*4 

... 105*3 

89-4 


*'* Nitrogen multiplied b}’ 6*39 

t Ratio of albuminoids to “starch ’’and “starch equivalent ” of fat, /.e,, fat x 2*5 
t Sum of Albuminoids, “ starch ” and “ starch equivalent " of fat. 

The chief difference between the Pollard and Hominy feed, is that 
tlie fonner cnnia more albuminoids and less fat. 

The Hominy feed appears to liave been formed from the mealies by 
increasing the proportion of fat, and the Pollard obtained by iiicr#asin^ 
the proportion of albuminoirls. Both these foodstuffs have a Iiigli initrient 
value, and should prove useful articles of diet. 

■' :e.:e:sawer,; ' 

Director, Division of Agiiciilture and Forestry, 

Central Experiment Farm,^ Cedara,'"' 

16tli Fovember, 1909, ■ 
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East Coasi Fever Regulationsm 

RECENT NATAL ORDr^ES. 

During the past irontli a few fresh regulations and orders liave lieeii 
made by tlie Minister of Agriculture in eonneetion witli East Coast Fevers 
the chief area affected being Znlnland. Government Notice No. 576 
prohibited;, . fi’om and after the 1st December^, 1909, the renioval of iiides, 
liornSj hoofs,, hair and heads of cattle, cut grass, niamire, litter from 
places where cattle are kept, and lueejme or other fodder, from, into, or 
within tlie Province of Ziilnland, except on permit granted by tlie Chief 
■of the Veterinary Division, or by an officer of tlie Veterinary Depa.i*tnient 
aiitliorised by him to issue sncli permits; whilst, by. Government Notice 
No. 581, the Minister of Agriculture also orders that from and after the 
1st December all permits issued by Advisory Committees or Magistrates, 
or by Permit Officers appointed by Committees or Magistratt;*s, for the 
Temoval of cattle, hides, hoofs, horns, hair and heads of cattle, emt grass, 
manure, litter from places where cattle are kept, and lucerne or other 
fodder, into, from, or within the Province of Ziiliiland, sliall he cancelled, 
■■and become null and void. 

In terms of Section 3 of Act No. 54, 1906, the Minister of Agricul- 
du re orders that, from and after the 1st December, 1909, no movement 
of cattle shall be allowed into, from, or witliin the Province of Ziilnland. 
Notwithstanding this prohibition, however, healtby cattle intended for 
immediate slaughter may be nioved within the said Province on jicvriiiit 
gr^anted by the Chief, Veterinary Division, or by an officer appoiiite 
him to issue such permits, and in special cases where it appears to him 
desirable, the Chief, Veterinary Division, or an officer appointed by Iriin, is 
authorised to issue permits for the removal of other cattle within the said 
Province, and into the said Province from Vryheid and Ngotslie Divisions, 
or from the said Province into the A^rylioid and Ngotshe l)ivisi<)riB, sub- 
ject to such conditions as he may see fit to iinpose: renioval to be made 
within tbe time and according to the directions contained in tire ])ermit, 
•and not otherwise. Tlie penalty for disobeying this order is a fine not 
exceeding £100, or imprisonment with or without hard laboiir, and with 
•or without the option of a fine, for any period not exceeding six months. 
All Orders heretofore issued, in so far as they are in conflict with this 
•order, are superseded by the new order. 

The farm ^^North Welton,’^ belonging to Mr. Morphew, situated in 
the Impendhle Division, has, for the purpose of the East Coast Fever Acts, 
been declared to be a portion of the Magisterial BivisionB of Lio:n7s Eiver^ 
and all restrictions or regulations which now or hereafter may be in 
force in the Magisteiial Division of Dion’s Eiver shall, in like manner, be 
in force as regards the said farm. 
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CAPE REGULATIONS' 


Two Prociamations have been issued by the Cape Goveriiinent re- 
garding East Coast Fever. According to the first one, from and after 
the lltii November, 1909^ the district of Bizana shall be taken and 
deemed to be a suspected district^ and the following regulations will 
have the force and effect of law^ vk.:—{l) It shall not be lawful to re- 
move, or cause or allow to be removed, or permit to stray, any horned 
cattle from or into the said district of Bizana, or, except as set forth in 
Clause 4 hereof, from or into any of the areas within the said district 
defined in the schedule hereto. (2) If any horned cattle be removed or 
introduced or permitted to ?imy into the district of Bizaiia from any of 
the adjoining districts of the Transkeian Territories or vice versa or, ex- 
cept as set forth in Clause 4 hereof, from or into any of the areas within 
ihe said district defined in the schedule hereto, it shall be lawful for the 
headman of the location in which such cattle may be found to take them 
in charge with a view to isolating them as completely as circumstances 
permiii, and to detain them in such isolation until such time as the 
Resident Magistrate of the district or other officer appointed thereto by 
him in writing, sliall, after due enquiry into the circumstances of their 
removal, introduction or entry, issue instructions for their disposal, and 
such cattle shall be disposed of in accordance with such instructions. (3) 
It shall not be lawful to introduce any transport wagons or goods into the 
said distriet of Bizana, save and except through the port of entry estab- 
lished at Nqabeni Drift, that the horned cattle which have 

’drawn such wagons or goods thither shall first have been outspanned on 
the Flagstaff side of the boundary, and that such horned cattle shall not 
themselves be introduced or utilised for the introduction of such wagoim 
•or goods into the said district. (4) Notwithstanding anjdhing to the 
contrary in the preceding regulations contained, it shall be lawful for 
■iiransport cattle in yoke, within the district of Bizana, to proceed from 
or into any of the areas defined in the schedule hereto, provided the owneir 
or person in iawfiircharge of such cattle shall have previously obtained 
a perhiit from the Resident Magistrate of Bizana, Government Veterinary 
Surgeon or officer dxily authorised by such Resident Magistrate to issue 
such permit. (5) Such permits shall specify the number of transport 
cattle to be removed, the place from which • they are supposed to be 
brought and the destination to which they are proposed to be removed, 
and, as far as practicable, particulars of the marks and description of the 
said cattle. (6) It shall be lawful for the Resident Magistrate of Bizana, 
Government Veterinary Surgeon or other officer as aforesaid, in the’ exer- 
cise of his discretion, to refuse to issue any permit undeir the foregoing 
regulations, or, before issuing such permit, to require proof to be adduced 
that the transport cattle • sought to, be ■ removed are 'free 'from' disease', and'” 
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have not been removed ' from or through any area declared or proeJ aimed 
to be infe(3ted. ('T) It shall not be lawful for any liuniaii being, aniitial, 
article or thing,, to cross the border from the district of iBzana into the 
Colony of Fatal save and except through Middledrift, at wliich place 
liii man beings on foot shall be permitted to cross the bcirdei* witli their 
‘personal effects. (8) Any person contravening any of the provisions of 
the foregoing regulations, or any person, being the holder of a permit, 
‘rremoving transport cattle in excess of the number or cattle other Than 
those therein specified, or any person obtaining a perixiit under false re- 
presentations, or interfering with or .molesting any police officer, liead- 
man or other duly autliorised person in the performance of any duty im- 
posed by this Proclamation shall he liable on eonvictioii to a line not 
exceeding fifty pounds sterling (£50) or, in default of payment, to im- 
prisonment, with or xvithout hard, labour, for any period not exceeding 
three months, \in1 ess such fine be sooner paid. 

T.he scliednle to the above Proclvamation defines tlie l.Hjiiiidaries of the 
following twelve areas:-— Fo. 1, Comprising Jwili's, rataly, Ziiiivs, 
Mjanyelwa^S and part of Mpekwas^ Location, an<l Bizaiia Crciiiiiiviiage ; No. 

coniprising Lobengiilo^s, Maxola^s, Fkweyi’s,, and part of .PjitekileN 
.LocatioiiB ; Fo. 13, coiiiprising part of Balenits and part of Patelcile’s Loca- 
tians; Fos. 4 and o, comprising part of Baleni’s Location; Fo. 6. com- 
prising Mlindazwe’s Location and part of Baleni^s; Fo. 7, ecriii prising 
Jama'S'and Mapinfs Locations : Fo. 8, comprising Langasiki and Ifiuigiis’ 
Locations; Fo. 9, starting from the junction of the M/aimba and Feingo, 
fip the latter to a valley mnning down from MahashiN kraal close to 
main road to Middledrift, up this valley to the main road, along the 
main road to Fkantsweni kopje, down tlie Sikindaiija siream to its junc- 
tion with the Fqabeiii, thence down the Fc|ahei.ii and Swiine to its junc- 
tion with Mount Ayliff stream, up Mount Ayliff sti-eatn 1o its easteni 
.'source along the ridge road to a vlei lying ho(\v<*ea the sources 
of the Izizityana and. Mngolovu, down tlie Izizityana lo its Junc- 
tion witit the Hzauiha, down the Mxamba to first point luentioiKM! ; No. 
10, comprising IIlamaTiclana's and GazulaN Loi'afious; No. 11, ruinprif^ing 
Magqiizumana-’s and Ftusona's Locations; Fo. 12, com})riHng Xtlozcla” 
Mbono’s Locations and part of Billy'^s and part M[)ikwaV ].o(.-aiious. 

By the second Proclamation, from aiid after llth November, 
•1901), the district IJmzimkulu sliall be taken and claemed to be a msjieci.ed 
district, and that the following regulationa shall have the foi'ce and elfect 
of law, «.:—(!) It shall not bo lawful to remove, or cause nr allow to 
1)0 romoved, or permit to stray, any horned cattle from or inrte or from 
one place to any other placeNvithin, the said district of Uiuzimkuiu, wirJi- 
!out a permit 4)oing previously obtained from the Resident ^ragist.rale, 
either of the distriet of Umzimkulu or of the district .from wlZh it is 
proposed to remove such cattle, or from a (iovernment veterimup^ Miigvou, 
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‘Or from an oflieer duly authorised by such Resident Magistrate to issue 
..siich permits. (2) It shall be lawful for such Resident Magistrate or 
Government veteiinary surgeon or other officer as aforesaid, in the exer- 
-else of his discretion, to refuse to issue any permit under the foregoing 
fegulatioiis, or before issuing such permit to require proof to be adduced 
that the cattle sought to be remo^'ed or introduced are free from dise^ise 
and have not been removed from or through any district or area declared 
or proclaimed to be infected. (3) Such permits shall specify the niiiii- 
ber of cattle to be removed, the place from which they are proposed to 
'be brought and the destination to which they are proposed to be removed, 
and, as far as practicable, particulars of the marks and description of the 
said cattle. (4) iSFotwithstanding anything to the contrary in the pre- 
ceding regulations contained, it shall be lawful for owners of farms in the 
'district of Umzimkuiu, who own farms immediately contiguous thereto 
but situated in an adjoining district, to move their cattle to such con- 
tiguous farms (but not to farms owned by them contiguous to the latter), 
Sind vice versa, provided that such cattle shall not be removed beyond the 
boundaries oi such farms in the adjoining district. (5) Any person 
removing, iiitrodiicing, or permitting cattle to stray or to be removed 
from or into the district of Umzimkuiu, or from place to place within 
•the said district, without a permit under these regulations, or any person, 
.being the holder of a permit, introducing or removing, or causing to be 
introduced or removed, cattle in excess of the number of cattle other tlian 
those therein specified, or any person obtaining a permit under false re- 
|)resentations, or interfering with or molesting any police officer, headman 
,c^ other duly authorised person in the performance of any duty imposed 
by this proclamation, shall be liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding 
fifty pounds sterling (£50) 03 ^ in default of payment, to imprisonment, 
with or without liard labour, for any period not exceeding tiiree niontts, 
tinless such fine be sooner paid. (6) If any horned cattle be removed or 
introduced into the district of Umzimkuiu from any of the adjoining 
‘districts of East Qiiqiialand without a permit under these regulations, it 
shall be lawful for the headman of the location in which such cattle niay 
!be found to take them in charge with a view to isolating theiii as com- 
pletely as eircum.stances permit, and' to 'detain theni' in such isolation until v;' 
''Such time, .as the. Resident Magistrate 'Of the,, district, or' other ...officer .ap-,"' 
pointed thereto by him in writing shall, after the enquiry ihto the cir- 
.'Ciimstances of their removal, introduction ' or, entry, issue ■ 'mBtruetiO'iis for ,,, 
their disposal, and,, such, cattle shall „ be , disposed of, in : 'accordance ''W 
,,,',:guch' instructions.,' 


Keep the axles clean and oiled; dry or clogged axles add double or 
4reble the work. of a .team'. , 
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Soience and the Farmer, 


NOTES OF INTEEEST BY FARMING EXPERTS. 


A PRUDENT nian, seeking land, slioiilcl not take more than his irieans will' 
allow Mm to cultivate in the best manner; for instance; if he has only 
^loney enough to buy cows or pigS;, and everything necessary for ten 
}acres, he will act foolishly if he takes Mteen.— Martin' Johir 

^Darton {^^OoUage and Dairy Farming’^), 


FOEM OF Cows. 

These should be of good shape and proportion,, the head small and- 
square, eyes large and bright, shoulders narrow, back level, ruiiip vadi 
formed, haunches wide, thighs round, the udder not too long, round,, 
elastic, and covered with silky down. — TJios, J, llord ('^Mfleh Cows^^), 


The Oeohard. 

The best situation for an orchard or fruit garden is a gentle slope- 
towards the South, South-East, or East. A north aspect should be 
avoided, and a West aspect is too much open to tearing winds, and too 
burning ill. the afternoon heat to be beneficial. A low, damp Bituation 
;shouId be avoided, as no trees will do well' and produce fine .fruit if its 
roots are occasionally in water. At the same time a low, sheltered spot, 
if dry, is better than exposed high land', being less open to cold and. 
violent wind.- — B, Watts ("The Orchard' md' Fruit QurdenJ ^) . 


' Loam Soils. 

It has been demonstrated by practical experiments that one 
hundred pounds of sand will absorb twenty-.five pounds of water ; one* 
hundred pounds of loam forty pounds; one hundred pounds of clay loam 
fifty pounds; one liiindred pounds of clay seventy pounds. This ex- 
plains why some soils always appear drier than others, why some soils 
will stand a drought so much longer than others, and why after an 
irrigation soine soils become like a thick paste while others are dry. 
Sandy soils nsii ally break up loose and mellow when dug, forked or 
■worked in any ' way^ 'black Aand is stiff, 'breaks' 'up'in hard.' clods ^'whieU'': 
worked either too wet or tno dry, and requires more cultivation both 
before and after; plants , are, '.pnt" in '■than does sandy,' soil.— itrfa WKco'x: 
{^^Irrigation Farming^^), : ■ /' '■,'' 
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Creaai. 

In raising creaiii by the various setting methods, the milk should be - 
cfn'iied to the dairy as warm as possible from the cows, and at once 
strained into the pans or creamers, which should be kept at as low a 
temperature as possible (above 40 degs. F.), whether by the aid of cold: 
air, ice, or water. When milk is subjected to a rapidly falling tem- 
perature, as, for example, when it is set at 90 degs. F. in a dairy of a 
cold creamer at 45 degs, F., the cream rises with great rapidity. The 
reason is chiefly owing to the fact that fat, which forms the bulk of 
cream, has a lower specific gravity than the remainder of the milk. — 
James Long and J, 0, Morton (‘‘■'T/ie 


The Ftjnctioh of Fertilisers. 

The prevailing opinion in purchasing fertilisers is that they con- 
tain a certain amount of plant-food— usually nitrogen, phosphoric aeirl, 
or potash— in a more or less available form, and that the benefits re- 
ceived from their application is due to the addition of this plant-food to 
the soil. So deeply seated is this theory that all fertilisers are bought 
and sold on tins basis, and laws controlling the business have been 
formulated upon it. The ingredients — nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash, with, otliers — are neeessai.w for the growth of all crops, but the 
amounts of the essential ingi-edients, other than the above-mentioned, 
are believed to he present in the soil in sufficient quantities to meet all 
the requirements of the crops grown,— Samtiel Fraser {^'The Poiaio^^)^. 


The Sow AND Her Pigs. 

A shallow nest is much the best, and many fine pigs, sometimes* 
even whole litters, have been lost by giving the sow a too generous 
supply of bedding material. In warm weather, but little, if any, need 
be given and in cold weather, the nest should be thoroughly protected 
on the outside, and made so comfortable that a great pile of hay or 
straw will not be necessary to prevent the pigs from becoming chilled. 
About six or eight incdies from the floor, and some distance from the ' 
sides of the pen, near the nest, a scantling rail, or pole, should be; 
fastened; this will prevent the sow from crushing the little pigs between 
herself and the walk— F, D. Qoiurn {‘^Swim EnshanJrg'")^ 


The warm, clean, satisfied pig does not shriek so as to scare horses a. 
mile away. Only tlie luxlf-staiwednlo Ilvat,..,' y 
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Farm and Garden Notes for December. 

Bj Geo, Oarteu, RE.H.S. 

' : ^TOVBRTY BAY” EYE GEASS. ' ■ 

JuBOXHG fi'orn letters I have received I think that there innst be a good 
-dear oi misconception regarding this grass^ many faraierB even tliinlviiig 
it something quite new. But after all this much-boomed grass is only an 
•old friend Perennial Eye Grass (Loliim perenne) under a borrowed 
name;, and reaching us here through an Australian source. It is thfe com- 
mon Perennial Eye Grass grown and seeded in the Poverty Bay district 
•of Australia, wliere the grass seems to do remarkably well ^ All sorts of 
ridiculous claims are made with reference to it, yet there is ,oiily one 
possible advantage which it can possess — that Ot an easier aeelimatisafion 
here, because the seed originates in or climate fairly similar to on:i*s. I am 
not prepared to say that this claim is not Justified, hut it has yet to be 
proven in Natal. At the same time an experiment might be worth try- 
-■ing. Eeaders will remember that much the same elainis have been iiiade 
for certain Australian lucerne seeds, but the results of experiments here 
have not justified the payment of the much higher prices paid for the 
seed, as compared with the broad leaved '‘Provence.’’ 

Farmers in the mist belt should also bear in mind that Perennial 
Eye Grass has not been a great success in such districts, being very sus- 
•'eeptible to the forage ^hust”; and the Poverty Bay Eye Grass ivS also sub- 
ject to the same attacks. As far as Natal is coiiceriuMh I think it lias 
been proven that the Italian Eye Grass is much the better and inore 
usetiil grass. Over tlie border — in other words, out of the mist belt — it 
is probabi(3 ituit the perennial variety will prove the better of the two, 
because of its more jiermanent nature, 

BEOBMBEE CHOPS. 

The planting ol mealies and the main crop of potatoes will be almost 
•mnpleted, and euergic-s may now be directed, to a few side crops. The 
(serious long spell of drouglit during October and nearly Jialf November 
will have delayed ihe sowing of grasses, and this work must be tackled. 

Cabbages. 

Towards the er.d of the month the long-season Drumhead types of 
•cabbage .'should be ^'sown, ' including ^'Eobinson’s Drumhead” and. /''Drum- v 
t head' .Savoy.” 'Most iarmers.are; now ■drilling The .'seed in.The field,'' 'with'' 
■drills' three feet apart,"and /using 'about' two pounds, of .seed: to the-:'acre. " 
:But wdiere '.labour is plentiful one-quarter.of „the eeed.will produce 'quite 
■■enougii plants for 'an acre, 'in seed 'beds,., to "'be' transplanted to^ thn'''f!:6M'''' 
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-wlien the weather is favourable. The right distance apart for the plants 
is three feet each waj Varieties such as Enfield Marketj wliieii do not 
take more than four aiid a half months to mature^ may be sown later. 

Beans, 

Another ero23 for present sowing are put into drills to 3 feet 
,apart^ the plants standing 4 to 6 inc-hes apart in the drills for iielcl work. 
About forty pounds will sow” an acre. The choice of variety will depend 
largely upon the market to be catered for. ^^Canadian Wonder-’ is prob- 
ably the heaviest cropper still. The small^ roundish^ ^White Haricot'^ 
jis the one most free from disease^ and always commands a good market 
for table use;, and the same hiay be said of the Dwarf White Ki«liiey. ' The 
• Comnioii Bed (originally imported as "‘^FulnieFs Forcing/’ I tliiiik) is in 
good demand for KaSr trade^ and a good and early variety. Other 
colours and kinds are somewhat of a drug on the market. 

Swedes. 

The first sowing of S^vedes siiould be made in the middle of Decem- 
ber in the colder districts. There is ahvays the risk of ‘‘fly” taking of! 
the first batch, and if this has been put in early enough there is yet time 
to re-sow without being tied dowrn to Turnips. Sow three or four pounds 
to the acre, in drills eighteen to t\venty-four inches apart, thiuing out 
later to, say, ten inches in the drills. I would like to see far more Swedes 
sown in the Midlands for winter farm use, The exhibits at Camperdown 
Show last July were ample proof that they will succeed in such districts, 
.and all Midland farmers would find them a wonderful stand-by during 
the winter and early spring for many pui*poses. Sowing, here, would be 
.a month, later.'. , 

Manuels. 

It is regrettable that those sown at the best time of all, Ociobex^, have 
had such a bad time, and veiy few f aimers have got a stand worth keep- 
ing. Seed sown now will not have necessary time for the fullest develop 
iment, but still it is not too late yet to secure a good weight per acre. 

■ .Gabrots. ■ 

“White Belgian” and “Long Bed Altringhani” should be sown this 
Mionth. Sow three to four pounds of ed to the acre, in twenty-one inch 
„ drills.,' This' seeding 13 a fairly heavy' one, b\it''One, has to bear ,in mind 
-■ tliat.oBevhot day,, on,: the seedlings/ just up,' plays 'sad havoc "with . such a 
tender plant. Thin to six inches apart in February. 

very nasty weed in certain 
'■■'■districte of''the,:iipper'part8''Of'the'/ It is of English origin, and 

.'the seed has probably co'fae' dver in' some of ''the grasses. In England it 
'.is grown quite e'xtensively in 'gardens, a, .bed; lasting about .'fo'iir ,, years. 
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rriie change from the cold English climate to' our warmer one seems to> 
have increased its vitality^ and its nature renders its eradication^ 

a most difficult task. On some .farms it lias' quite l;a.keii possess,ion of 
whole fields^ and make them quite useless for most crops, 

I have been easting about for some means of fighting it, but with 
very little success so far. In certain pails of the “ITnited States it is- 
eradicated in a couple of years by heavy dressings of lime, five tons of 
•lime to the acre being used. But, dear me, one could buy double the - 
area of landnvfth the value of this lime here, and the cost of sueh treat- 
ineiit is absolutely prohibitive. Of the methods suggested there is not. 
one wliieh is at all practicable here, and we are thrown back on our own 
resources and experiment. I have suggested to some that a heavy 
smother crop, either J apanese Millet or Cow Peas, would probably much 
weaken the hold of the weed, and if persevered with would eventually 
,‘clioke it out, while in the meantime giving a crop of at least some value ■ 
from the land. Say one put in at once a heavy seeding (100 lbs. .per: 
acre) of the running variety of Cow Peas. These would form an im- 
(penetrable mass under wvhich no weed would grow, and would continue ' 
so until the end of March, when they would have to be reaped for hay 
and silage to save them from the frost After these ai^e of!, the ground 
should be immediately turned over, cleaned of the sorrel roots as far as 
possible, and immecliatdy sown again thickly with rape;. Sorrel develops * 
wonderfully dining our wunter, hence the necessity for a winter smother:’ 
crop as w^ell as a summer one. If in the spring these two successive ■ 
crops have not been successful in eradicating the weed, it miglit be neces - 
sary to continue the smothering process for a second, summer. This is - 
ail tlisory I know, hut I am quite certain that our only liope with this 
weed io $ mother it o0. A few monilis of hare fallow must be avoided; 
until it has gone. 

YEGETABLE GA:RDE,N. 

The Celery sown last month will soon be ready for transplanting., 
Trenches should be prepared a foot deep and three :f:cet apai‘t. ddie whole 
of the soil is thrown cait of the trench on to the intervening ridge, and 
"the bottom of the trench is then forked over. In the treiicli place six 
rnebes of rotten manure, well beaten down, and on the .manure three 
inches of good soil. The young pknts are then set in this soil, at about 
six inches apart, and well firmed down and watered. The balance of the 
soil which came out of the trench is left on the ridges, to be iised later 
on for earthing up the Celery for blanching. In the meantime alt the 
space between the trenches may be used for a crop of Beans or Lettuces,, 
which will be used up long before the soil is wanted again for the purpose- 
mentioned. " ■■■ ■..'.■'"'d 

The first batclr nf . Cauliflowers ■ will ■ also , be^-fit ,to transplant, 'and if ' 
: 3 T)a'liaYe followed tlie hints' of last .month you .will now,, have, some well: 
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^spaced and vigorous seedlings^ and a bit of good rieli land read}^ to receive 
'tthem. Transplant each one separately, with the trowel, breaking tlie soil 
as little as possible in the process, and firm in the plants well. Take no 
jiotice of the people w];0 try to persuade ^yon that the taproots should be 
broken to produce hbroiis feeding ]‘oots. It is true that more fibrous 
■^surface roots are formed if the taproot is broken^ but it is also true that 
ihe plants" ^Vater pump” is gone, aJid that a source of; food away down 
at the base is cut off. ISTo one can persuade me that serious check in 
growtii can be good for any plant. 

The first sowing of Savoj’s (the Drumhead) should be made towards 
oilie end of the month. A successive lot of beans must be put in as iisnal. 
Let the strawberry runners go now, to form good young plants for next 
seasf^nfis crop. 

THE FLOWER GAEBEF. 

In speaking of the sowing of biennial and poieiinial flowers last 
month I omitted to mention one very important item, that is the Biennial 
•Stocks. The '’■Brompion” and. “Intermediate” types of Stocks are far 
hardier and more profuse bloomeis than the ^^Ten-week"" type. To bloom 
next spring, eonimencing about eaidy August, the seed should be sown 
now, in shallowv trays. The seed will germinate .in a few days, and in a 
month will be ready for more room. Now, Stocks are not easy to trans- 
plant, being tap-rooted, and our usual method, for our own planting, is 
to first put them into two, or three, inch pots, and let them fi.ll these with 
roots before we put them into the open garden. (All enthusiastic 
gai’deners should have a few of tiiese small pots about for use fin this way, 
jfor many plants do mucli better for this double shift.) In choosing the 
plants for the permanent bed, put the dark green, long-leaved, vigorous 
;ones on one side. They look by far the best, but are probably .^%iaglesd" 
Tdie roundel leaved plants, not so vigorous looking, somewhat more hairy, 
and with a tendency to curl in rhe leaf, are the good doubles. Choose 
these, therefore, for the final planting out. 

There should be a few Dahlia bnlbs still unplanted. If so get them 
ill now to give you blooms when tb.e spring* pi anted batch is over. Gui 
down just a few of the most vigjf)rous Chrysanthemums riglit to tliG 
ground. These will start away at once, and , will throw a profusion of 
blooms three weeks to a month later than those which are left alone. 
Ibaie Ghrysantbeinums are extremely valuable, as they come in at a time 
•when flowers are getting scarce. 

Sow a good hatch of Marguerite Carnations, to bloom from the end 
cff April until July, and see that you get the ^TTiaut” type. Balsams, 
'Swan Eiver Daisy, Celosia, Coreopsis, Dianthus, Helichxysum, Phlox will 
bloom weir before^^ B if soavxi now. Next nionth talk 

about the methcds of providing plenty of flowers for the winter 
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Exchange Reviews, 

Steamed Bone Meat. 

A recent issue of AgriGultural Hews contains a iisefnl article in.' 
wiiicli a fe^r of the uses to which steamed bone meal can ' be employed 
are ineiitioned. It is stated that steamed bone meal is an excellent 
■phosphatic niannre_, containing a high percentage of phosphate of lime 
(about 60 per cent.) and_a small quantity of nitrogen (about 1-6 per 
cent.). The phosphate is, hoAvever/all in an insoluble condition, and — ■ 
like most other manures — it inust be used with due consideration of 
the land and the crops,^ if its etfect is to be prohtable. It is hardly to^ 
1)0 recommended on heavy land/ except for such permanent crops as 
grass or fruit trees. All manures decay slowly — ^and all insoluble/ 
xnanures work slowly — -on heavy soils, so tliat the gradual effect pi'odiu'ed 
by bone meal on these soils is frequently not apprecial)le to the ordinary 
cultivator. On sandy soils or light loams requiring ]diosphates, steained 
bone meal works well, but an impro\’ement in the crop is more often 
seen when a dressing of potash is also applied at the same time. Phos- 
phates do not appear to he ner'essaip' for the sugar-cane crop, but fre- 
quently give good results with fruit trees. 


Mmnmpmw with Smpmr^h&sph^te ani# the presemeB' 
ef lime im the Seii^ 

The presence of a sufficient cpiantity of lime in a soil to which 
superphosphate is applied is an important factor, since upon this de- 
{>ends, to a large extent, tlie manner in which the superphosphate is 
jivailahlc hu’ the growing crop. Mr. A. I). Hall, 'F,’B.S.,, Director of 
the Ih;)tliaDisted Expeiiin Station, in liis book ^^Tlie Soil’h remarks 
that in an ordinary soil containing a sufficiency of calcium, carbonate, 
the api'dication of solnble phosplvoric acid, like superphospliate, will, 
eliiefiy result in the precipitation of di-calcium or ‘h'everted” phosphate, 
wherever the solution meets with a particle of calcium carbonate. This 
di-calciuni phosphate is a compound easily soluble in weak organic acids, 
or in water containing carbonic acid: hence the great value of applica- 
tions of superphosphate on soils rich in lime, for thus a readily avail- 
able phosphate is very quickly disseminated throughout the ground in 
a state of iine division. 


On soils poor in calcium carbonate, the precipitation will be 
oliiefiy effected by the hydrated iron and aluminum compoimds, and 
the resulting' phosphates are ■practically insoluble in water '.conMnihg^:' 
carbonic acid, and but little in saline solutions, or in weak organic acids. 
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Hence applications of superphosphate to such soils become much less- 
available to the crop, and should be preceded by a thorough liming of 
the land. Even a subsequent liming on soils containing phosphates of 
iron or alumina will help to bring them into a more available form^. 
heeaiise a double decomposition will take place,, resulting in the pro- 
diiction of caleimn phosphate and hydrate of iron. This reaction will’ 
proceed to an extent dependent on the proportion of lime present in the 
mediimi. ■ 


SepBPBteil Milk CBwSm 

In a paper read by Mr. Campbeli, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Ireland,, on ^SStore Cattle,, or Butter, Eggs,, and Bacoii/^ at the- 
fifteenth meeting of the Council of Agriculture^ he directs the attention, 
of all interested in the subject to a series of valuable experiments which 
Jiave lieeii carried on for tlie past two years at the Clonakilty Agricul- 
tural Station. The experiments extended over two years,, and were 
repeated three times on three lots of pigs. Separated milk and potatoes 
were fed to one lot; separated milk, potatoes,, and meal to another; 
while the third received meal and potatoes, but not milk. Two ques- 
tions were submitted by the Department of Agrieulhire to their expert,. 
Mr. Duncan: — (1) Wliat is the value of separated milk when fed to 
pigs? and (2) to wdiat price must pork fall to yield less than one penny 
per gallon? Mr. Duncan’s answer to the first question is that when- 
pork was selling at 48s. 3d. per cwt., separated milk, fed as above,, 
yielded 2cl. per gallon; and in answer to the second question he says 
that so long as pork was selling at 40s. 4cL per cwt.,, the separated milk 
returned Id. The experiment further showed that pigs cannot be reared 
profitably without milk. Mr. Duncan is now engaged in estimating 1^“ 
diinct experiment the value of separated milk when fed to calves. Bed' 
to winter-bred well-bred calves it may yield as much as when fed to 
pigs, hut whether it yields as much when fed to the ordinary spring calf 
is very doabtfiil.,' 


Effmais mf GIbss^ Meimls, m Ckemse M^kirnffm 

An important factor with which the cheese maker has to de?!! is the - 
iiTegtilarity in the coagulation of milk with rennet. This irregularity 
may be traced to a number of sources^ such as variation in the strength 
bf rennet extract used, the quality of the milk^ and the kind of utensil' 
employed. Experiments were conducted by Mr. G, A. Ofem of the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station to ascertain the effect of* 
different metals as compared with grass on the length of th^ 
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The experiments were conducted by placing milk in contact with 
the various metals for definite periods of time and: afterwards observing 
The time required for the coagulation ot sueli nrilk, with a standard 
■■eoliition of rennet^ under uniform conditions. It was found that with 
the single exception of ahiinininm each of the metals tried produced a 
■retarding influence on the rennet action. The' most striking influence 
observed was in the case of milk in contact with pure nickel. Milk 
which had stood in contact with this ?netal for twenty- five hours at S? 
-degs. E. required four hundred ar.cl twent}* minutes for coagulation witJi 
.rennet and showed an acidity of 0T67' per cent. Under the same con- 
ditions milk in contact with glass required only nienteeii niinntes for 
rennet eoagulation and showed an acidity of 0*207 per cent. Copper also 
exerted a decidedly retarding effect. Apparently glass exerted a more or 
Jess accelerating influence on rennet coagulation and was to this extent 
beneficial in action. I’he degree of effect was directly dependent upon 
the chaxMcter of the glass. 


Tryiiaf® Blue fur BUimi^y Fevei*i> 

In the Cwpe Agriculi imd Octoher, Mr. Wo Iter Jewel 

E.R.O.V.S., of the Yeterinary Branch of the Gape Department of Agri- 
' culture/ discusses a method of treatment for canine piroplasmosis 
(biliary fever or malignant jaundice), recently discovered by Prof. 
ISTuttall, of Cambridge Universit 3 q and Di. Hadwen, of the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture. These two investigators found that the 
. administration of a dye known as Trypan blue, to dogs suffering from 
biliary fever, resulted in most instances in effecting a. speedy cure. The 
'results which are given of experiments made with the dye are instruc- 
tive; they are as follows:— (u) Six dog.s were infecled expcnlirieiita 
with biliary fever (by injection of viruleiit blood), and suhsequently 
treated with one injection of Trypan blue: all recovered. ( Fou r 
dogs were injected in like manner, but did not receive drug treatiiient: 
all died. (c) One experimentally injected dog in which tlie treat- 
ment was attempted by the administration of a dose of Try])an hiue 
hy the mouth, also succumbed, (d) One dog injected experimeiitally 
and injected three days later subcutaneously with half doze of Trypan 
blue before parasites had appeared in it.s hloocl, remained well ; as did 
also an animal which received a dose of Trj^'pan blue and six days later 
■an injection of virulent bloccL 

Ti^ypem Blue fop ether Diseusesi^ 

ISTuttall and Hadwen also, it is stated, tried one experiment with 
Trypan blue for East Coast Fever, but the €rng exerted no curative 
.-action. Experiments are in progress, under (so it would appear) ilie 
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auspices of the Cape department of Agriculture, witli a view to aseer-' 
tainihg the cui*ative actioig if any, oi 'J'rvpaii on Soutli Afiiean 

Eedwater of cattle and Heartwater of shee]) and goats. VVith regard to 
the foriner disease, Mr. Joweti: remarks: “It is aiitieipated tliat tl»e dve 
prove efficacious as a curative for this disease, as it seems to laive done 
for the milder ‘'BngUsld form of redwater (cattle).'" 


:iucei*ne^ eicm^ for HBPSBSm 

A recent bulletin of the Utah Experiment Station contains the re- 
sults of six tests which, were made witli liice,rne hay in comparison with 
timotliV for horses under varying conditions of work. It was found less 
diffieiilt to maintain their vveiglit w'ith hicerne. Tlie appearance of the 
horses in every comparison was in. favour of tliose fed Inccriie, and no 
ill results were noted on their health by long-coiitinued luceriie feeding. 
Eourteen-Iiundred pound liorses at Inu'd work could. l)e maintained in 
condition on 32*6 pounds of lucerne liay per da\', and at rest 20 pounds 
was suffkdeiit for the same licrses. There is no doubt that tlie Ainericans 
feed their liorses too mueli hay. It is eoiirmou among farmers to allow 
tlie liorses to stand to fnlkma.ngers when not at word:. But in. Londoip 
tlie' cal) liorses for example, are given Iiay for but two liours a day, in the 
f'vtening. At the end of two liours the nningeiw are cleared. 


Care.fal testing m decreasing tlie timothy hay ration one half has 
not shown that the horsevS required any more grain than before to keep 
tbcm in equally good condition. Horses do n it requitv a heavy ration 
of Ivieerne liay. Fed with grainy probably ten to fifieen pounds of it is 
equal to a manger full of other have As they become accustomed to the 
lucerne it may be increased a little, and the grain decreased. It is a 
rieli food and sliould not be used as freely as liay wntb less protein. 


Are there not some dark, damp corners in your cow shed where you 
/can put in a window and let the life-giving sunshine and light get in ? 


one of the most useful adjuncts of tne poultry house 
-during the winter unonths. The dust bath furnishes both pleasure and 
health to tire hen, both essential to large egg production. The wise 
poultry-keeper is on the outlook for opportunities to gather his supplies, 
Us they can only be procured during the summer and autumn. 
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The Position of Eesi Const Fever, 

■{1!]^ (Iiriel; of tlio ‘\'eteriiiaiy I)i\-ision (Mr. W. M. Power) fiiriiislies tlie 
fui lowing list of outbreaks of East Coast Eever that have oceurreci during 
tlie iseriod 21st October to IBtb November: — 

Dundee Disirici . — Outbreaks on the farms Rots/’ east of luaiii 

line, “Br’selihoek;*'' west of main line, and ^‘Bonny/’ east of main line. 

Weenen .Zlisfrmf.— Outbreaks on iJie farms ^^Hazelwood/’ and 
‘^‘Zivager’s B'oek.” 

Uinvoti District . — Outbreaks on the farms ‘^‘Bracken/’ siib-di vision 
of ‘^‘"Highbury/’ sub-diYisioi< of ^‘TTarte])eestvlakie/’ '^'Newnliain/’ 

sul)-divisioB of '^Hartebeestvlakte/’ ^Maresclal/’ sub-division of “Mares- 
dal;' and ‘‘^Geluk/’ Cambridge Wattle Co., sub-division of ^^Welgewonder/’ 
'"^Mount Helen/' sub-division of ^^Wonderboom/’ ^‘Btatin/’ Petrus Tlei,” 
/‘Oveilceil/' and ‘^^Baviaan Kraus/’ 

Ahamidru Outbreaks on Crown Lands, adjoining Loca- 

lion No. 2. 

'liltp River Outbreaks on the farms ^'^PiePs Hoek/’ siil)- 

divisioii of ^Hleitfonteiii/’ east of nuiin line, and ^'Bla:nernG/’ vSiib-di vision 
of ^‘"Roodepoort,” west of main line. 

Outbreaks on the farms /H'vopje Aleeo/’ 
^^Rugged Run/’ ^‘Broeders Hoek/’ and ^HBands Kop/' 

Lion's River . — Outbreaks on the farms ^'Ettrick," sub-division of 
^‘^Boschlioek,”east of main line, ^b\mberley/’ sub-division of '^^Roode 
Spruit/ east of main line, and ^Hvlipfontein/’ sub-division, of ^dleiliout- 
k)om/’ east of main line. 

Neiv Hanover .^ — Outbreaks on the farms ^HHands Spruit, ’’/‘“II ope- 
well/' sub-division of ^^Spitzlmp/’ ‘"'^Mooi Plants/’ and "^Kromdraai/' 
C(im/pe4'(hiini ^ — 'Outbreaks on the farms ^^Hainiriasdale,’’ 

^H^iniriore/’' ^‘■'Eeli.iig Lassie,” and Denby’s.' .Estate, sub-division of ^^'Leenw 
■Poort/’ '■ . 

Estcomi Disirici,— Oxxihvmks on tha farms ^^Craig,” west of rmiiu 
line, 'Wilcleroft/’ shown on map as ^^Terape,” west of the main line, and 
^Hfxeelsior/’ siib-division of “Boschhoek/’ west of main line, 

TJmgmxi Outbreaks on the farm ^bShorPs Retreat,”' 

^'Springfield/’ sub-clivision of "Oekerts Kraal/’ ''Dalrneiaiy/’ sub-division 
of ''Slang Spruit/’ ^'Lilliefontein/’ "Albert Palls,” Lot A of "Uitolught,” 
and among H. Pathon’s cattle at Albert Palls. 

Outbimk on the farm "Pligh Vale/’ wwt of: 

main line/ 

No record is kept of outbreaks in the following Magisterial 
Divisions: — The whole of tlie Province of Zulnlaud, the whole of “Vic- 
toria County, |Jnisi.nga, Vryheid, Ngotshe, Babanango and' Paulpiete:rsbnrg«, 
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Mmonff the Farmers^ 


THE , ASSOCIATIONS DUBING THE MONTH. 


T//<5 attention of secretaries of agricuUural societies and similar 
bodies is drawn to this section of the Journal^ which has for its object 
the fiibhcation of reports of farmers* ineetings^ annual reports^ presi- 
dential addresses, etc.; and it is hoped that full use tvill be made of the 
facilities here offered for the dissemination of neivs regarding such do- 
ings of the many associations all over the Colony as are likely to prove 
of general interest to readers of the Journal. In forwarding copies of 
2 )residents* reports, etc., correspondents are respectfully requested to 
make sure that they give the date of the meeting on the occasion of 
which the address was delivered or report repd. 


DUNDEE. 

The eiglitli ainiiial nieeting* of the Dundee Agricailtural Society was held 
on tlie 6ih October. There was not a very good attendance when the 
nieeting coin men ced, but late arrivals swelled the iiiimher to quite re- 
•spectable diinensicns for a Dundee meeting. The minutes of the pre- 
vious annual nieeting having been disposed of tlie President, T. P. Smithy, 
presented his animal report as follows: — . 

^^Gentlemen,-—! have pleasure in presenting to you the eighth annual 
report of the worldng of your Sodet^^^^ 

'^^During the year a great deal of time at the meetings have been 
taken up with the subject of the much dreaded East Coast Fever. It is 
with regret that we see this disease still spreading to an alarming extent, 
not only in our district but throughout the Colony. In the interests of 
our eomniunity it was found necessary by our Society to appoint Hr. J. 
Dyson and myself as delegates to attend a meeting of the Sub-District 
Advisory Boards to impress upon the members the urgent importance of 
enforcing tlie stamping out system in Sub-District By the invita- 

tion of the Board I accompanied a delegation to Pietermaritzburg to in- 
terview the Minister of Agricultiire upon the matter. The result of that 
delegation proved satisfactory and we achieved our object. In my 
opinion we have yet to face a much graver state of affairs unless the 
Government decides upon a firmer line of action. 

‘^Wext in importance comes the Annual Show, which we held on the 
/llth and 12th of June. I am pleased to report that the Show was a record 
one, not only in numbei" of entries but in attendance, and general satis- 
faction was given both to exhibitors and visitors. The success of the 
Show was largely due to the excellent prize list provided by the Society, 
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^uid will eh made a good impressiori upon the public. Since our last 
Sliow^ ill 190 S, several important iiiipro Yemenis liave bfuMi made. A 
railwa}’’ siding now runs through, the grounds and a smal! plat iori!! lias 
'been erected in a iiiost central and convenient iiositiou, whicli pr<jvc<l a 
great boon, ro e,x],ij.bitors at tliis vear^s Show. .P<,vnim,n«nrl shoc]> ]'njm 
have idso been erected at considerable (a)st. to the Sn(‘ieiy, as well as Hlly 
dug heiiebes. The Produce Hall door has l)een levelle<l ii]> and the Horse 
Eing was put in lirst-class order. 

'"I would crave vrur indnlgence for a sliort time iu toiicliing ri])on 
the several sections of the Show. 

'‘^Horses . — The exliibits in this section were nuineroiis and the 
cjuality quite equal to the .line display }nade in this seetion last A'caiy; tlc' 
sporting conipetitions In’onght forth, a large numher of eiiiiles and * rented 
very great interest. Suggestions b:*r the further iiuproveisients in this 
section will be laid before v'oii diii'iug the ineoming vear„ 

' '^OatHe , — It is unnecessary for me to state why tiiere wi'i't* no ox- 
hibits in tlris section. « 

^xSlieep . — The quality was the best seen at a Dundee 8bow', iiiil the 
luniiber oi' tlie exhibits was a little disappointing in vicuv of ilie fa.ct tliat 
the Society had expended so nmch upon substantial pens. Merinos, hne- 
woolled and robnst-woolled types, were the principal classes filled., and I 
am of tlie opinion that a number of the exhibits in iiiese classes vvfwild 
have taken honours at any show of sheep in this Colony, if not anywhc^ro 
in South Africa. The Persian and bastard classes Avere not so well hi led 
as we had a right to expect; those exhibitod, how’ever, were of good 
cjualTty. These animals being now numerous and well suited to onr ini- 
mediate locality it is lioped that Ivreeders will come forward lu'xt year and 
creditably fill the classes provided for iliem. 

^^Goats . — The classes for Angoras were poorly filled ; only one ex- 
liibitor Irrougbt forward entries of first-class animals. 'The milch goat; 
classes were fairly well filled with exhibits of more than ordimnw ijualily. 

..“Pip.— These, were disappointing'' in, numbers.. No doubt t'liis is 
accounted for by the cjlffieiilty of transport. It is earnestly lioped tliat 
thi.s section will be better patronised at our next Simw. I am cnnvince<l 
tlnit we have not yet realised the importance of this iiidustry. 

^Traduce . — Tn spite of the unfavmrable season we bad the exhibi- 
tion was generally of good quality, and the entries, althongb not as 
nnmerons as wo wished for, were fairly satisfactory. 

''Manufactures.— TM^ was well filled and the quality very 

good. The pie fruits and preserves were particularly good, Tlie tlianks 
of the Society are due to the ladies who were responsible foi* liriiigi ng 
for\varcl niost of the entries in this secHom 

. ''dispUiy;^ very A red i tab hx 'The 

entries were mimerons and the quahTy the very best. Tlie PouH rv Oliib 
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is tu be eoHgratiiiated upon the strides wliieli have been made. It was 
admitted by geiitleinen best able to judge that the Dundee Poultry Show 
was tiie best country display yet seen in Natal. The Poiiltr}’ Committee 
will present a separ*ato repoTt', therefore it is iiniieeessaiw for me to say 
more. 

^‘'Dogs ,^ — Early in the year a Ivennel Club was formed under the 
auspices of the KSocdety and was duly affiliated to the South African 
Kennel Club. The first display under the new conditions took place at 
our Show, and, judging by the exhibits, the Club has received every en- 
couragement to go ahead. The Society is expecting much from this 
section in the future. 

Implements and AgricuUriml Maclimery. — ^A very fine collection of 
these was to be seen at our last SJiow. One exhibitor especially showed a 
collection sueli as never before seen at a country show in this Colony. 

would like to take this opportunity of recording the Society’s 
great appreciation of the kindness of those gentlemen who so liberally 
presented special prizes. 

‘^‘■'The matter of obtaining judges is becoming more difficult every 
year. It is with great satisfaction that the Society learns that the 
Agricultural Union is taking up the subject of forming a Judges’ As- 
sociation. Until this is done we shall always experience difficulty in ob- 
taining judges wiio will satisfy the general public. It is the intention of 
the Soeiet/ to encourage the formation of the proposed x\ssoeiation. 

^‘^Our members now number ninety-two. This is not as it should 
be ; we must endeavour to enlist the active interest of all the members of 
the community. Every existing member should be a canvasser for the 
Society. Gentlemen^ I earnestly commend this matter to your attention. 

“'Another matter which should receive immediate attention is a work- 
ing plan of our Bhowyard. This should be drawn up and all work done 
in future should be according to the plan. 

'‘At a meeting held in June the Society authorised Mr. H, Eyley to 
buy for it a suitable building at the Military sale then about to be held 
at Standertcn. He was given up to £150 as a limit to wliieh he mig'ht go. 
I am pleased to say that Mr. Eyley was successful in purchasing a wood 
and iron building, 27 x 87 feet in dimensions^, which will cost us^ when 
erected here^, approximately £100. The building is now in course of 
construction, aud the Society’s best thanks are due to Mr. Eyley for his 
services. ■ ' ■ Meetings.' . 

“During the year there have been five committee and six general 
meetings held. I regret to say that the average attendance was very 
poor. Gentlemen, the vitality of your Society depends on the xinanimous 
active support of its members; if you allow the vitality to remain low the 
inevita])le lesult will be general decay. I trust that you will see to this 
matter during the incoming year. ■ , , ■ ' 
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■■ ^'Mr. A. W. Smallie attended the annual meeting of ilie Agrieiiltiiral 

Ilnioii as your delegate ; his very able report of wliat took |:>hure licin ])e 
seen on application to the Secretary, 

“Your thanks are due to the Mayor and Corporation of IJiiiidee for 
the use of the Chamber during the year^ also to y(:Hir S(Hr!\‘tary for tlie 
energetic and able manner in which he has coiKliieted tiie Irnsiiiess of the 
Society. 

'Y wish to thank yon again for tlie honour you did jne in electing 
me your President last year, and I trust that you will give my successor 
the same support and good will which you hav:? accorded to med^ 

Mr. Smallie proposed the adoption of tlie report, with tluuiks to the 
President for his good work during Mr. Tandy Becondod and 

the report was unanimously adopted. 

Secretary’s Eeport, 

In presenting the balance sheet for the year IdOS-lDOl), the Secre- 
tary, Mr. J. McKenzie, remarked that the credit balance, profit and loss 
account, amounted to £^76 6s. 3d., an increase of £31 12s. over last year. 
The amount received in subscriptions was £98 14s., compared to £161 17s. 
last year. Taking into consideration the fact that Poultry and Kennel 
Clubs had been established this membership could not be regarded as 
satisfactory. A sum of £174; IDs. 9d. was expended during the year on 
permanent improvements. The entrance fees for the Show were £26 6s. 
in advance of those for last year, and the gate brought in £102 10s., as 
against £96 the previous year. In 1908 the special prizes amounted to 
£114 48. 6d., and the prize money paid out totalled £223 2s, 2d., the 
corresponding figures for the present year being £229 16s. and ii'MO 16s. 
<3d. So far special prizes to the amount of £202 are promised for the 
next Show. The Secretary concluded his remarks by expressing a hope 
that entrance fees would in future be sent along witli tlie forms, as it 
would facilitate the work aud obviate much bookkeeping. 

On the proposition of Mr.: Walker, seconded by, Mr. Springoriira, the 
Secretary^’a report and balance sheet Were adopted, tlie latter being sub- 
ject to audit. '' , ■ , ■ 

The Poultry Gommittce’s report was next presented as follows:— 

Eeport oe Poultry Club Committee. 

"We have nothing to report beyond the Annual Show and rnatters 
Arising therefrom. Dealing with the Show first, your conmiittee has 
great satisfaction in stating that the entries in our section were double 
tliose of last year, making in fact a third of the entries on the whole 
Show. '■ We are pleased to .say That. the. exhibitors were,, welh satisfied: with; 
all the, arr^ln,gements with the 'single, .exception of the' housing" of' the dogs' 
under the same roof as the poultry. Not only exhibitors but the public 
in general found fault with this arrangement and inany wore, on account 
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■of itj prevented from enjoying the grandest show of poultry ever held 
outside the two large towns, in ISTatal. It has come to our knowledge 
that many large poultry fanciers have been favourably impressed, and if 
fiiifficient inducements are held out next year we can rely on our entries 
being greatly increased. 

‘‘^Touching upon the exhibits, we have to remark that the most, 
popular breeds appeared to be the Leghorns and the Wyandottes, wutli 
Plymouth Rocks running them very close. There were strong classes in 
many other breeds/and as an exhibition of poultry the section was a very 
-representative one. As regards the cage birds and pigeons, little induce- 
ment was offeied to exhibitors, but your committee hope to be in the 
position to bestow more attention on this interesting section at future 
.shows. 

^^The judging was done by Mr. W. Dixon, assisted in a few classes 
by Mr. H. H. J ones Ikin, and these gentlemen, we are pleased to say, gave 
general satisfaction. We experienced great difficulty in obtaining judges, 
but as there is a movement on foot to form a Judges^ Association in 
Soutli Africa we hope that this difficulty will be overcome in the near 
future. For this and several other reasons we strongly recommend that 
the Society become affiliated with the South African Poultry Association. 

^^As to the prizes, your committee begs to report that the cup ofered 
by the Society for the most points in poultry classes was this year won 
by the Social Farm with 211 points. This cup, together with the special 
prizes, which amounted to £22 11s. 6d., were a great attraction to ex- 
hibitors, and we are of the opinion that more money spent in this direc- 
tion, especially in boating trophies, would be money well invested. The 
Society allowed the Club £30 for ordinary prizes, and we are pleased to 
state that only £24 of this amount was expended. 

^^Your committee has under consideration the need for slight in- 
creases in the entrance fees at next year'^s Show and the awarding of 
prizes in proportion to the amounts received as entrance fees, this being 
without prejudice to the degree of certificate awarded. 

are pleased to learn that the Society has procured a suitable 
building for the poultry section; this will prove a further attraction to 
nwners of valuable poultry. The number of pens at present owned by 
the Society is quite inadequate for our requirements, and we should be 
Jglad, if finances will permit, to have at least 300 more. 

^^Your committee recommend that in order to meet fanciers, m 
associate membership be instituted in so far ms the Poultry Club is con- 
cerned, and that the fee for associate membership be fixed at 10s. 6d. per 
annum, this to entitle fanciers , shows only, to all the privileges of full 
members. We further recommend that the President and Secretary of 
the Society he ex-ojpdo members of the Poultry Club Committee, and 
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that a secretary be appointed to deal solely w'iiii niatters alieeiiiig thee 
Club."' 

Mr. li}'ley proposed the adoption ot tliL-^ repo t. Tin's wuis diiiv 
seconded by Mr. Sinallie and ])assed unaninioushu 

KENlvlEL OLIiB OOMMTIITEE. 

CHAiiiMANM JnnaniT. 

/Tt is with pleasure I ha\-o to report (hat the abov(‘ (lliib was foniied 
ill iSTox^eniber last yea];, and in February we beeanie aihliated with the- 
South African Keiinel Gliih. 

^'Our first Sliow was held oJi the lltli and IJtii of June, wlien we 
iiad a total iiuiiiber of entries of 128, which, taking everything into eoiw 
sideration, was niost satisfaitoiy for tlie first year. 

‘"We found ourselves somewhat hampered for room at tlie Sliow, and 
we felt it was a mistake for tlie poultry to be alongside the dogs, as the 
Jog fanciers strongly olijeeted to tlie noise caused by the poultry. 

^^Froin tlie financial statement •which is placed before you 3^)11 will 
lobseiwe that our receipts exceed our expenditure by 12s. The lienehing 
cost tlie >Sodety £28 9s., and this can be regarded as an asset. 

is the intention of the Club to apply for a three-point chamjiioii- 
ship. In tie event of being successful we anticipate that the entries next 
year will be increased at least threefold and it will be necessary to pro- 
vide a great many more benches. 

inenibership/ I am. sorry to say, 1ms not readied the (Tub’s 
‘expectations, but I arn confident that this will improve as we iriake 
advancement. 

adoption of this I’eport was proposed I>y Mr. Walker, seconded.' 
by Mil ITorniau, and passed 

All the above reports having lieon duly I'eceived, Mr, Sniith an- 
.nonneed that th(‘ next biisinesa wars tlfe election of Gffleers for the ensuing 
.year. He then vacated the chair, and the Hon, (b (T Wilson took: charge 
of the meetingv’'’ 

The result of the elections is as follows:— 

President: Mr. T. V. Smith, re-elected. 

Yice-P]‘esideiits (in addition to those who are :Messrs*H.. 

Ii\de 3 L A. A\h Siuallie, aiid F. Thirtou. 

Sceietary and Treasurer; Mr. J. McKenzile, re-elected. 

General Committee: Messrs. G. M de Waal, B. J. Huuiaun, IL J,. 
WYalkun;, AAh J. H. Millie Head, C. T. Vennaak, J. (Jampbell, H. 

Greenhough, D. WT H. J. Williarns, A. L. Jansen, A¥. 

/Spiiiignrum, ii Doidge,^^ K E. N’orman, and D, M.. 

Meaumami. ' ■ ' ■ ' 

A hearty vote ' of ■ tlianfcs' 'was^'' accorded To ' the Secretary: for his ' .past 
servicc v and the iisiial honorarium was voted* 
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Mr. T. P. Smith proposed that, in recognition of the long and valu- 
■able services lendered by Mr. Eyley, he should be made a life member. 
^Tiris was seconded by Mr. Ihxrtun and passed unaniiuoush'. 

The following were fleeted inenibers of the Poiilti}’ Club Committee : 
Messrs. H. Greenlioiigh, W. P. Hesom, Ct. Biichanan, E. Doidge, A. E. 
ATninaii, and IT. M. ^\alwyn, the last named to act as Secretary. 

The following constitute the .Kennel Club Committee Messrs. T.. 
J. Miliiains, D. E. Cresswell, T. Fruin, FT, P. Walker, and T. Longmooiy, 
who will elect a Secret ary from their number. 

It was resolved that the President and the General Secretary of the 
Society should 1)0 ex-officio mcnilxers of Ixotli, the alxove committees. 

The Poultry Committee having recommended that an associate mem- 
bersliip he instituted for the benefit of fanciers outside this district, the' 
question was now discussed, and, after some opposition, it was decided tO' 
accept the recommendation. This will allow members of other poultry 
.clubs to become members as far as concerns the Show on payment of 
half the usual subscription — 10s. 6d. instead of 21s. 

A further recommendation of the Poultry Club Committee, viz., that 
the Club affiliate with tlie South African Poultry Association, was dis- 
cussed and accepted by tlie Society, with the proviso that the fee should, 
not be more than two guineas; if more the matter of affiliation to be 
dropped.* 

The President pointed out that the Societies in oilier small town- 
sMps canvassed the two large .to for special prizes. He considered' 
that riundee had every right to expect support from the meiMiants of the 
two large towns, as much as others had at any rate, and he proposed 
that the Secretary be authorised to e.rnvass Durban and Maritzburg at 
some time convenient to himself. 

The Secretary now read a letter from the Natal Witness in which the 
editor of that paper introduced Professor Carl Otto and asked the Society 
to support him in connection with experiments he was making with Bast 
Coast Fever. The farm Dumain had been placed at the disposal of the 
‘Professor for the purposes of the experiment by Mr. Meumann, and it 
Was felt by the majority present that he should have a chance given him 
to, prove the value or otherwise of his theory (which has been described in 
the Natal Witness) , After a long discussion, it was however decided that 
the Society would have nothing io do with the experiment as a Society; 
a meeting of those interested would be held in the afternoon. 

The next business was a letter in connection with tree-planting from 
Mr. Smallie, but as the meeting had already been a very long one an 
adjournment for a fortnight was proposed and passed. The meeting 
thereupon came to an end, ihe 20th inst. being fixed for the adjourned 
meeting. 
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ALFRED. 

The aimiial general meeting' of the Alfred (Joiinty Eai’iners'’ Assoi-ia- 
'tion and Agricultural Society was held at Harding on the 2drd October* 
Mr. A. G. Prentice, J.F., the President, presided. 

The President read his annual report, whicdi contained, inier alia, 
■:the following: — 

‘^^Gentlemen, — I deeply regret that ovving to the spread of East Coast 
Fever and the consequent stoppage of all movement of cattle, your com- 
mittee found it imperative to abandon the holding of a show in June 
last, but I trust that every endeavom will be made to hold one next 
^rear, as it is fatal to any Association to abandon the holding of a show 
for any length of time. 

'"I am pleased to tell that the overdraft at tlie Bank, necessitated 
*l)y the building of, the Product Hall, has been cleared otf, and this is 
chiefly due to the efforts of the ladies of the district who kindly held a 
bazaar, which resulted in the taking of over £50, for this purpose. There 
only remain’s the Debenture Bonds to clear off. Several members liave 
generously returned their debentures as a donation, and I earnestly appeal 
to others to do likewise. 

“You will remember that during the last Session of Parliament the 
Government introduced a Bill for the building of a section of the Alfred 
Oounty line to the Paddocks on the Murchison Plats, and that tins Bill 
was practically thrown out. . 

Hu April last, I invited Mr. Claude Manuing, the President of the 
Lower XJmzimkulu Progressive Association, who was working in this 
mattex*, to attend a public meeting hei*e, with the result that a deputa- 
tion, comprising delegates from both divisions waited upon the Govern- 
jnent and received a promise to re-introduce the Bill the next Session, 
This pronxise has been kept, axid the Bill lias now passed lioth IIouBes of 
Parliament. 

knew that you are bitterly disappointed that the line was not 
passed as a whole, or that the first section was not at least to tlie IzingoL 
weni, so that it would tap this Division, but your eonimittee ^ h done 
everything possible to this end, 

am afraid that the outlook for us as a farming community is any- 
thing but a rosy one. We are surrounded on three sides by closed 
^borders. The Cape Colony, once friendly, is now, owing to East Coast 
Fever, hostile to us, and owing to the prohibitive rates charged for mule 
transport down to Pori Shepstone, our mealies remain in the crates un- 
-shelled, and oui wattle plantations uncut; in fact everything we produce 
'except wmol is at present unsaleable owing to the want of railway com- 
mnnicatiom 

H whh to thank the , committee., for their, assistance, ' and al.so the 
Hon. Secretary for the ahlo'' way in whielv :he' has'carriedfoiit his: duties.^' 
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The Hon. ^Secreta^y and Treasurer (Mr. H, C. Hitehins) read Ms 
annual reports which was adopted. The Treasurers statement showed 
that the Association had a balance in hand of £4 10s. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows: — 
President: A. (I. Prentice (re-elected for the eighth time); Yice- 
^Presidents : Charles Knok, J.P.^ 0. A. Holwell^ C. P. Pethman; Com- 
mittee, 0. M. Etheridge, Rev. S. Aitchison, J.P., H. S. Morgan, Dr. W. 
Case, J.P., W, B. Rethman, H. E. Rettunan, Edmund J. Gray and E. G, 
Mack; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: H. C. Hitehins. 


DROHK VLEL 

A meeting of this Association was held at Creighton on the oOtii 
ult. It is a matter of regret to the executive, and to those Jiiemhers who 
attend regularly and endeavour to promote the welfare of the district, 
that the attendance at these meetings is generally somewhat meagre. 

Besides other items of importance, the meeting was called to eon- 
>sider the oiler by Government of a piece of land adjoining, and to the 
west of, the railway station, for the purpose of erecting thereon an agri- 
fcultural hall, etc. Having adjourned and viewed this site, the meeting 
decided that, as a much better site could be obtained by slightly altering 
the boundaries proposed, Government be asked to accede to the wishes of 
the Association. The ground in question is unoccupied, being part of 
the Town Reserve, and the allotment of the proposed portion to the 
Association would leave ample room for roadway, outspan, etc. 

Bast Cast Fever was, of course, an inevitable topic, but the dis- 
cussion was this time limited to the matter of compulsory fencing, Mr. 
Marriott maintaining, as he has always done, that the time to fence is 
before the disease makes its appearance in a district. It was stated that, 
while farmers in other parts of the Division had been liberally . dealt with 
in this respect, it had been found almost impossible to obtain assistance 
in this neighbourhood. A strongly-worded resolution drawing attention 
to this was ordered to be sent to the Ixopo. Advisory Board. 

After some minor matters had been dealt with the meeting closed. 


CAMPERDOWISr. 

At the annual meeting of the Camperdown Agricultural Society, the 
President (John Moon, Esq., J.P.), delivered the following address:— 

The following was the Presidenfs report: — 

Ht affords me great pleasure in submitting this my annuar report, 
and in doing so I would like to make a few remarks. This is our fifth 
annual meeting. We held our Show on July 23ra, 1909, and it proved 
to be a great success. We had about 800 entries, and I must say every 
entry was up to show standard. The classes for ladies were very well 
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entered , for. The produce shown wtis more than a credit to the Colonjj 
and would l)e hard to beat at any show held in S'oiith Africa. The Iiorsea 
were very good,, both in numbers and quality. The Society’s tiiaiiks are 
due to all exhibitors,, and also to those who kindly gave prizes. Our best 
thanks are also due to those who took so kjeen an interest in the Societ}'^ . 
as such an institution cannot be kept afloat without tlie interest and co- 
operation of all concerned. I hope the young men in, this district will 
tome forward and take an interest in the Society and all matters con- 
nected with agTieiiltiire. Our annual dinner was held on the night of 
the SIiow^ and I am pleased to say was most thoroughly enjoyed by all 
those present. Almost everyone who atteuded the dinner offered to con- 
tribute a prize for next yearns show, these contributions amoniiting to 
'£80. The Cato Estates have, promised the sum of £10 a year towards 
the funds of tlie Society, and I hope the Yanderplank Estates will do the 
same. Our very best thanks are due to the Catos for their donation. . 
Generally speaking, the crops in the district have been good, and prices 
not much to complain about. I am extremely sorry to say that Tick 
Pever has got much nearer, and has already taken away cattle belonging 
to some of our members. I am afraid before long that there will not be 
many cattle left in the district and in the Colony in general, unless. Pro* 
iessor Otto or someone else finds a cure for this dreadful disease. I think 
the thanks of every farmer in the Colony are due to the Natal Wiiness 
for the interest it has taken in assisting Professor Otto, and I am rather 
more pleased than otherwise to find the Government has not contributed 
any funds towards Mr. Otto’s test. Let us be men and what we profess ■ 
to be— farmers.’ If tliere is the sliglitest prospect of a cure being found, 
let us do it ourselves, and not run to the Government for every little 
thing. Townspeople ha\^e been crying out for years IParrners’ Govern- 
ment’ and 'ail the money that is spent is spent on the farmers.’ I must 
say that the Agricultural Department has been a big spending power,, 
and all the money spent has been of very little avail, if any at all. Far- 
miers and agrieultiiral unions have held meetings throughout the year, 
1)at owing to the fact that none of these meetings have hard and fast 
rules laid down, there always seems to be a diflerouce of opinion. Ail 
that has been done has proved to be a failure, and to-day we do not seem 
to be any nearer a cure or preventiye for East Coast Fever, or in any way 
stopping the spread of this dreadful disease. My opinion is the same as 
it was when I read my report about two years ago, namely that the only 
chance of preventing the spread of the disease is by stamping out cattle 
on the spot. Let ns fdl hope that something may be done, and that in 
the near future, to save the cattle that are left. In conclusion, I would 
like to convey my best thanks to the Secretaries of the Society (Messrs, 
,Valker and Burchell) for the able way they have carried out their duties. 
.They have worked well for the Societ.y, and have kept everything up to 
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•the standard. I would like also to thank the judges a^nd stewards for tlie 
iwa}^ in which they assisted at the Show, and T hope every iiieiiiber will 
come forward and assist the Society to the best of Iiis ability. As I have 
told you before;, there is nothing to prevent Oaniperdowo. becoming the 
best , produce sliow in the Colony. 


Corresgsondfetace . 


BOAT YOKES. 

To THE Editor of the ‘AiGRicuLTURAL Journal.-" 

— i\ ifl soiiie of your readers supply us with a co|.>y of a clip 
for the how ox yokes as wn liave Iiad. some made from, tlie sketelies you 
gave some little time ago in the Juurnal, but we do not Beeiii to have 
got the clip right.— Yours, etc., IiEABYEE. 


MAIZE EXPOET. 


To T.HE Editor of the ^C4grtcultural Journal.'" 


Slib' — Can yon or any of your readers answer a (jiicstion tlirtt 1 Isave 
already vainly asked in the daily press? It is this: Me have a Covern- 
nient official to grade our mealies sent forward for export, hut, as far as 
the grower knows, all that ho. does isyeither to pass them ,ts ixt for export, 
or to reject them. My idea of a ‘^grader’" is who grades,"' or assigns 
■each parcel of goods to its proper class. One would then suppose that 
it would be a ease, of so many grades so many prices, hut the fact is that 
all mealies seem to be sold at the same price here, as long as they pass 
the grader. Is that so, and if so, why? 

One other: Gaiinot you, Sir, or the d-iily press, publish frequent and 
full details of cjiiotations on the Home mealie market^ Tliis is done in 
the ease of many other commodities.— Yours, etc., PLOITGHM kX 


[The Official Grader grades the mealies as he finds them. If the 
grain is choice quality he certifies accordingly and issues thn certificate 
to the shipper immediately the maize is shipped. Choice grain should, 
of course, fetch a better price than fair average quality, but that is a 
matter entirely between the farmer and his buyer ; and the Gradiiig 
Officer is in no way concerned. In reply to the eoncluding paragraph of 
'^'Ploughman Vbletter, we w^culd refer our correspondent to the 'Alarkets 
and Crops"" supplement of the Journal which every month contains the 
fullest iiifoiniation available regarding the oversea maize market.— ED-I 
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SOUTH AERIOAU WOODS FOR RAILWAY COACHES. 


To THE Editor of the ‘■'CIgrtchi.tural Journal.'''’ 

Sir, — We ure still desirons of obtaining woods grown in South 
Afi'ic'a for tlie interior work of railway coaclies. 

Aiiybod\' interested in the supply of Soiitli African woods siiitaWe 
for cabinet work is invited to coinnninicate with tlie undersigned stating: 

(a) Yliere the -wood is grown. 

(& ) Tiie names of the woods otfered (state, if possi])]e, liotli the 
botanical and South African names). 

(cy The appioxiniate quantity of eacdi kind avTiilal}le. 

(d) The a^'^erage sizes in wdiieh. the "woods can be supplied (state 
approximate lengtly, breadth and width of planks). 

(e) ^Vlien the woods would lie available for delivery. 

(/) The price per cubic f^jot free on rail any station in S'otith 
Africa to be named by the supplier. 

If suitable woods can be obtained we would make a trial of tlieui in 
two State Coaches cl e Luxe, and %ve would require for this purpose light 
coloured wvoods of dne attractive figure for panek and darker vuods for 
framings. About 400 cubic feet would be required for the two coaches,, 
but if the experiment is successful greater quantities of the suitable 
woods w'ould be required. 

Any South African grown woods may be subiiiitted and will he care* 
fully considered. 

It is essential tliat any supplier nffcred must be good, sound, mature 
timber felled in tlie jiroper season w'lieii tlie sao is not in circulation aiicl 
well seo.soned when delivered. 

We would accept delivery free on rail at any station in Soutli Africa 
in logs or planks. 

All supplies would have* to be sulrjeet to the approval of the Chief 
Meehanical "Engineer, Pretoria, who would be guided by a sample log or 
plank to be furnished by the supplier. 

A representative sample of each wool must be sent to Tlie Chief 
Railway Storekeepery Genniston Station, Transvaal. 

Communications cn this subject shonld reach me at the earliest pos* 
mbie date, and not later than the 10th December, 1«909. — ^Yours, etc., 

GEO. BOWDEN", 

Chief Railway, Stcrekeeper.' ■ 

Durban. 
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MONTHLY AETICLES, NOTES AND PAEAGEAPHS ON 
ELEMENTAEY AGEICULTUEAL SUBJECTS 

FOB 

'BEGINNEE& IN AGEICULTUEE AND STUDENTS GENEEALLY. 


Conducted by ^^\bator.^^ 

Correspondence, whether in the form of notes, comments, or in- 
quiries, is invited from readers, and letters of general interest will he 
published and replied to in these pages. All communications should be 
addressed to ^TIeator/'' C.o. Editor, ‘^Natal Agricultural Journal/^' 
Maritzburg. , , : ; j /j 


/mpiemoisis of the Farnf* 


IV.— EOLLBES; SEEDEES, AND PLANTEES. 


For breaking up quickly hard clods left by the plough,, \vliat is- 
known as a roller is used. It is also useful for smoothing and com- 
pressing the surface of the soil In principle they cousin of a number 
of circular sections of heavy metal, held together on a spindle — on the- 
same plan, in fact, as the ordinary lawn roller. They are made in 
different sizes, varying from 13 to 26 inches in diameter, and from 6 to 
8 feet wide. In some forms they have smooth surfaces; in others the 
surfaces are fluted (in the latter case, they usually consist of a number 
of metal discs placed loosely upon a round axle). Whatever be the type 
of the roller, it is essential that it should consist of at least two sections, 
in order to offer less resistance in turning and to avoid tearing up part 
of the ground, which might easily happen were the roller to be made in 
one -piece. By constructing it in sections, each of these is able, in turn- 
in^, to move upon its own axis, some rolling forward-while others roil 
baekwardv Obviottsly, the more sections the roller consists of the better. 

^ not detain ns further, since I think 

the construction and use of the implement will be leadily understood 
from what T have said. We may accordingly pass on to the next, and 
an important, part of our subject: Drills and Planting Machines. 
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Drills are .maeliiiK-s used for sowiL,^^ seed. Idhe old-tiiiie j! id hod of 
■sowing grain 'was the broadcast nietliod (wlrieri foi* some eropb is stiii 
"used to Bo.me extent), but it lias been feiind.that seed ■ sow-Ji in drills 
yield a iiiueh better cro]n and eonseqiKMitly machines for tltc [>iir]r)S(‘ 
igre em]>IoYod even vitli sucli ero]:)s as oars, wbeah tairley and other siiial! 
cereals wliieli used univ'ersaliy to ito sown ]ti*oad,cast. .Mealies, too, used 
to )3e planted Ity liand — altiaougli as a ride in drills o:i' lines, e‘Xoe|)[ for 
forage pur])oses, when tliey are still sown broadcast, — hiii of late years 
inealie planters lia\n come into use in South. Africa, partieitlarly in 
Natalj where they are vein^ widely employed. 

good drill,'" says a uTitcr, ‘'slionld so\v uniformly the same 
quantity of seed, wlierlier travelling on level ground, aifuig t!ie side rif 
a bill, or up and down bin. It sliould a da ]it itself mv anlv to all kirois 
of seeds, Init to all eoriditions of seeds. Tlte regiilation of tlie (|Maniity 
to he sown jier acre, tlie sbayie of the coulters, and tlie steerage of i he 
inacbiiie, are ah! matters of importaiung but even sowing is tiro most 
iivi portal), t of all.*'" 

The principle upon wliicli all drills are (ionsi rncted is soiiiew liat sis 
follows: — A hopper liolds the seed, wliich is nsimlly iniHyiisrriicsilly sigitsdcM] 
over one or more lioks (siecordrng to the mimber of rows whicli tlio 
drill is designed to |)lant simultaneously); and is carried on tu'o wheels, 
from which the mechanical action required for agitating the seed is 
derived. There is also, inside the hopper and just OYe.r the Imhw, a 
contrivance for the purpose of regulating the quantity of seed to be 
dropped. Passing tlircugh the hole in tlie hopper, tlie seed iiiiis down 
a tube irmnediately behind a coulter wliieli, as the macliinc is drawn 
over the land, c»pens a tiny furrow in the soil, into wliieh the sc'od falls. 
The depth of this furrow can be regulated at will witliin certain liinils 
by raising < r lowering the C'oulter. To each hole in (he hoppeu' iliere is, 
of cfuirse, a separate tube and coulter. In some drills a I'alce or else a 
concave wheel thllows inimediately behind (oicli eouliicr, covi ring 
seed as it falls into t]:e furrow. In other rmiki's, tlie coulter is so con- 
Btructed tliat no covering device is neces^aiw, the earth lending to fall 
autonmtkally over the In the mealie planter row ‘ring is iismdiy 

■ effected by the main driving ivhc els. 

drills the distance of tlie rows from each other can bo 
varied at wdlh In tlie case of the mealie planter, both single and donblo 
Imachines are obtainable, the use of whieli enaldes the fannerr to set Iris 
mealies in rows of vvrhatever distance apart he pleases. 

Drills can also be obtained, which will drill in the niairurc required 
as well as the seed- Tlie manure hopper is situated behind the seed 
box, and the niamnn runs throiygh a tu^^^ furrow imnuMliakdy 

in rear of the seed. Many of the American mealie qlaniers have an 
: autoinatic ananiiring dev that works in this way, and the Ixun^ dust 
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or other lertiliser lecniired for the crop can be sown at the time of 
plauting, thus Sii\'ing a lot of time and la])onr. 

Some of the turnip drills on the market have provision for ridging'. 
A large eoneave roller runs ui front, of the coulter, and this ridges the 
surface of the soil Ix'lore the seed is sown, while the covering and finn- 
ing down of the seed ;are efected by means of a flat roller following 
immediately behind the coulter. 

Some farmers prefer, for various , .reasons, to sew their seed in 
plough furrows— for instance, in ver,y light land, in order to give the 
plants a firm seed-bed. To meet the requirements in such cases, a 
sowing attachment can be obtaiiied, for use with the plougli- It is 
simply hooked on to an ordinary plough, and is equally suitable for a 
double or multiple furrow as for a single furrow plough. For some crops, 
of course, it is only necessary to plant in every second furrow, A drill 
for sowing mealies can be had for use in the same way. The seed is 
thus vsown at tlie time of ploughing tlie land, and the ground is after- 
wards luirrowed in the ordinary way, which covers the seed. This 
method of sowing, of course, effects a considerable saving in labour and 
time. 

Machines are also obtainable for planting potatoes. There are two 
kinds manufactured — tliose constructed on the ‘h-up’- principle and those 
made on the ''hieedle^'’ principle. In tlie former case the x>otatoes or 
are elevated, one by one, from tlie hopper, by means of cups 
fixed to an endless chain, or a drum. They are then tipped over into 
a spout, clown which they are discharged into the furrows. In the 
machines working on the ^^needle'h principle, the potatoes are picked up, 
in the hopper, by a number of steel needles which are affixed to a re- 
volving disc. The principle of in acMne appears to work the 

more satisfactorilr. 

Where broadcasting corn is preferred to drilling, and for sowing 
grass seed, distributors can be obtained, which save much time as com- 
pared with hand sowing and at the same time ensure a more even dis- 
tribution of the seed. These distributors are made either for hand 
labour (on the wdieelbarrow principle) or for animal power. The latter, 
being much larger, do the work much more elaborately: a JO-ft. 
machine will sow 25 acres a clay, while 30 acres a day can be dealt wfith 
with a machine two feet longer. These machines are maimfacturecl on 
different piineiples, In some cases the seed is agitated by means of a 
brush spindle ruiniing through the whole length of the hopper, and is 
BO run through perforated copper discs and delivered evenly over the 
ground. The ''bruslf’ principle has, however, to some extent been dis- 
placed by tiie “cup” and 'ffiisc'' machines. In the “cup” machines the 
seed is cielivered by means of cups fixed to revolving discs, into tubes, 
through which it passes on to the apices of triangular blocks on a dis- 
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tributmg board. Tliese divide it, nnd it dnall.v fidls upon row's of pegs 
below^, \dii 3 b cause it to fall evenly to the ground. The “discT inaeliiDOH 
work on somevvliat tlie same principle as the brush inaeliines, wiili the 
differenee that, instead of a long, continnous hruslo ‘^hvavi'd” discs 
are fixed on to tlie spindle, one over eaeli delivery hole. These discs in 
their revolution wave the seed from side to sidi‘ over thi^ whole, so 
tliat, with each rewnlution, tour deliveries ol: sec'd are made into the 
holes beneath; and Ihe holes themselves can he altered in size in aceo!rd» 
ance with ilie quaniity of seed it is desired to sow. 


Chemisii*y fof* Beginmei^Sm 

Ty Auoiuilma) Pmaroil 
CHAPTER ITT. 

■ NITROG EN ANT) AMMON i A. 

Nitrogen is an element of the liighest agricultural i]rip(.):rtaut.M It is 
another gas, of which four-fifths of tlie air hy measure eonsist. By 
nature it is exceedingdy inactive, and does not nnidily comhine witli 
other elements, and this is the reason win;, altliougli so {ihuiidaiit in the 
atmosphere., various nitrogenous ma,mii‘es ha\'e often to h(‘ ap])]i(Hl to i:lie 
soil; for all plants must have nitrogen for tlieir growtii, and (Jiily a few 
have the power of obtaining it from tlic air. In the air it acts as a 
ctieck on the active and vogorous <»xygen, diluling it, as it wcihl and 
preventing tliG too violent actions tliat would otherwise rake plactn IMie 
nitrogen that plants need is never iibsorbed into tlieir tissues in its 
elementary form, but always in tlie sliape of its tMTinptiiiinls ; 
nothing further wull be said about it, l)iit we sliall proceed *it once to its 
compounds, of which tlie chief ate ammonia and nltrie acid. 

Ammonia and Alkalils. 

Ammonia introduces us to the class of conipounds called alkalies, 
whicdi are exactly opposite in tlieir qualities to acids. They have a 
kind of soapy taste, and if applied to litmus paper that has Ixam ]*ed- 
denecl hy an acid they restore its bine colour again. Litnnis pajim is 
thus very useful as a test; an acid substance reddens it, an alkaliiie 
substance turns the colour baefc to blue, and if no effect is produced on 
either the ted or hlne paper the substance is said, to be ncutrah The 
alkalies act as bases, inasmuch as if mixed witli acids they produce salts. 
The best known, besides ammonia, are caustic potash, caustic soda, and 
the alkaline earth lime. .. 
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Amiiioiiia is a eoiiipoimd , of nitrogen, and hydrogen,, in the pro- 
'portion of 14 parts by weight of nitrogen to 3 of hydrogen. It is in 
reality a gas, but is very soluble in water, and this solntion is the liquid 
commonly sold as ammonia. It is in almost all cases the product of 
the decomposition of animal or vegetable substances containing nitro- 
gen. If a tuft of liaii*, or *a few feathers, or a piece of liorii l)e lieaTed 
in a thin closed glass tube a flame, we shall observe a few drops of 
a more or less evil- smelling liquid produced, and if we test this v'itli red 
litmus papei', the presence of ammonia will be shown by the eluinge of 
colour to blue. If a lotting manure-heap is allowed to get too dry, we 
can often smell the escaping ammonia, or show its presence by laying a 
piece of red litmus paper on the top, proving that tlie valuable nitrogen 
is being wasted. Any chemist will supply a little red or blue litmus 
■paper for a few pence. The chief commercial source of ammonia is 
the gas-Avorks, AAdiere illuminating gas is distilled from coal, which con- 
tains a small proportion of nitrogen ; the ammonia is dissolved liy the 
water in Avhicli the gas is Avashcd, and tlie various ammonia products 
.are inanufaetured from the solution. 

Ammonia is generally believed not to Ite easily, if at all, assimilated 
as such by growing plants; it must first be converted into nitrates, as 
’will be described in the next eliapier. Most soils have the poAver of 
absorbing a 'id holding ammonia, and not allowing it to be easily Avashed 
awajj, a property that is often of importance in a country vsuhjeet to 
heaAW downpours of rain. 

Ammonia very readily combines with acids, acting as a base, and 
‘forming salts of ammonia, generally called ammonium salts. The best 
known of these are sulphate of ammonia (ammoninm sulphate) and 
sal-ammonias (ammonium chiorMe). The ammonia in all amnmoiuin 
salts is easily expelled by the action of lime; one can illustrate this 
important fact by mb ing a small quantity of sal-ammoniac or sulphate 
‘Of ammonia with a similar cpantity of lime, when the ammonia given olf 
is easily perceptible by the smell; in fact, such a mixture forms an. 
efSeient hlling for smelling-bottles. From this Ave can see that lime 
mnist iiGA^er be mixed with any manure containing ammonia on pain of 
losing its most valuable ingredient. This is the reason Avliy Thomas 
tPhosphate (basic slag), AAdiich contains, free Ihne, sbould not be mixed 
hvith sulphate of ammonia, and v^hy it is dangerous u.) put lime on a 
haaniire-heap. 

Sulphate of Amhonia. 

Almost the only form of ammonia compound used as a fertiliser in 
this country is the sulphate. This should be in the form of a pale 
^bluish-white powder. MHien chemically pure it contains Sl*2 per cent, 
cf nitrogen; but a good commercial sample will give about 20 per cent, 
^equal to 'about 24-3 per cent, of ammonia. A rougli test may be easily 
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Iherii to resist tlie Jittaeks of drought than would bo the ease un siiallow 
.soils. 

If a soil is deep but has. .not been cultivated very deeply, it is as well 
to try and improve it by turning over more soil in pimighiug, but eai'e 
should lie taken, if tlm soil is not very deep, not to go down i'a.]’. for fear 
of ])riiiging up too niuch ox the subsoil, wliieh is poisonous asnd is 
to ruin a held for years. A sliallow soil, can be deepeiua] i>y i:>ringiiig tip 
just a little of the subsoil every now and then. This siuali qiiaiitity of 
subsoil will mix wdtli tlie soil proper and become aineli orated by the 
oxidising of the elements it contains, as well as in other directions. 

The matter of the weight of soils need not detain us long, as a few 
words in passing will be all tliat will be necessary. T'he weight of a 
•cubic foot of soil varies greatly, depending as it does upon several ladors. 
First of all, the actual nature of tlie soil — he., whetlier it i^ |>oaty, clayey, 
loamy, or sand}- — lias the greatest influence upon tlie weiglit of given 
C]uantity ; tlieii tlie soil may have been loosened by eriitivation, or s(3ttied or 
pressed down liard. These are tlie chief factors iiiHneiieing the weiglit of 
soils; but in oi’der to give some idea as to tlie com ])ara five weig1it«i 
soils, the following figures will be useful. Tlie samples of soils to \vivir:ii 
these fi,gures refer were air-dried before weighing: — 

• A cniic foot of Peaty soil iveiglis ah out 49 Dv^.; 

A ciibic foot of Clayey soil iveighs ahoul flG ilv^. ; 

A cnhio foot of Loamy soil iveiglis ahont Td lbs, : 

cl ciihic foot of Sandy soil loeiglvi ahoat 80 lbs ; 

It thus appears that a sandy soil is really heavier than a clay soil, Imt i lie 

latter is referred to as heavier because of its greater tenacity — as I liave 
said in a prex'ious article, it is .spoken of a “beavj” because it is heavy 
to plough. 

The above figures will give an idea of what an (niornunis weiglit of 
■soil we move in ploughing. If -we ploiigfi an acre of land to ilio dipitli 
of five inches only, we have to move some 600 tons of soil ! 

Soils differ in eolcur just as they do in cdlieT Some 

are dark— even aetiially black— whilst others are reddish or ciioeolate, 
'others again ,ar€' grey,; and between these 'there are im'unnerabl,e shades' of 
''■.,0&lour:'to;Te' found. of a 'soil 'is, of course, due pri'inarily to'' 
the nature of the underi foundations from which the soil has 

been formed durm^ The principal colouring matters are litimTis 

and oxides of iron. But for these the soil would be white (as instance 
pipeclay aiKl chalk), The most desirable colour for a soil to have is 
black, and white is the least desiTable. The reason for this is that black 
absorbs heat ovhile wvhite refieets it ; and consequently, other things being 
equal, it will be easily realised that, as heat is one of the principal factors 
ill the growth of plants, the earliest and best plants will grow on the 
darker soils, and grey and white will yiekl stunted crops. 

(To he contimed,) 
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Weanirng L^mbs^ 

That tliere be no checks in the growth of laniljs at weaning time 
the matter slioiilci iiave some consideration that will keep them iinprov- 
iiig, B}" providing lamb creeps they will soon learn to eat some grain 
or ground teed. When rJie lambs are four months old they should be 
weaned. It is best for the ewes and also for the lambs. If lambs Iiave 
learned to eat well, they should be given the same quarters they are ac- 
ciistomed to and tlie ewes should be put in a barn out of sight of the 
lambs or there will be more demonstration. By putting the ewes on dry 
feed mid not t'ery much of that the udders will soon dry up. By giving 
the lambs tiie be^t of pasture and access to feed ail the time, they will 
scon take to it and will receive but a slight check to their grovvtli. — 
Anieiican J'hresherman. 


Whest to WBter Hofsesm 


)A. HORSE should be watered before feeding, and never given a large quan- 
tity of water after a ineab for the simple reason that the water will wash 
tlie food out of the stomach before stomach-digestion has taken place, and 
;tiie food will not be well prepared for absorption; and besides, it is some- 
times the cause of colic. 

There is a popular idea that a warm horse should not be allowed to 
drink, and unlike a great many other popular ideas, there is a little truth 
in it. If you water a warm horse in the ordinary ^vay, letting him drink 
all that he will, you are likely to have a foundered horse on your hands. 
.Tills is especially so if, at the time, the horse is fatigued, hrevertheless, 
‘it is always safe to allow him from six to ten swallows, no matter how 
warm he is. If this he given on going into the stable, and he be allowed 
to stand and eat hay for an hour and is then offered wuier, he will not 
drink nearly so mueii as he would, had none been given him before. 

The danger is not in the first swallow, as we often hear it asserted, 
but in tlie excessive quantities that he will drink if not restrained. The 
most dangerous time to give a horse a full draught is when he has cooled 
down from fatiguing work and has partaken of a meal . — ■Hawaamn 


Cracked wheat or maize makes a better feed after the chickens get 
old enough to eat it than either fed ground fine and made into a inuBln 
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Meteoroio&iGal Returns. 


Meteorological Observatio7is taken at Govi, Statioiis Jor Month of October^ 


TEMPUEATUKE(1n Fahk. Dbos.). 


RAINFALIj (In iNOiiErf), 


STATIONS. 

Means for Mouth. 

Maxi- 

mum 

lor 

Montli. 

Mini- 

mum 

lur 

Mouth. 

Total 

for 

Mouth. 

No, lil 
Days. 

tleav’straiu- 
lali in i day. 

'Ih.aal for 
Year fi*um 
duly 1st, 
3969, 

T(»tal for 
same par’d 
trom July 
1st, itll'H. 

Maximum 

Mint mum 

B'all. 1 

Day. 

Obssrvatorj- 

7C-2 

(UT 

88 

52*9 

2*11 

14 

•86 

31st 

16*21 ' 

11*93 

Stanger 

SOT 

t!(|-l. 

99 

61 

2*75 

U 

1 *48 

3616 

11 *62 

Io*03 

V eruiam 

S3 '9 

58-7 

94 

56 

1*83 

7 

1*24 

36th 

8*86 

1(1*10 

Greytown 

SI '3 

40*3 

97 

35 

1*57 

.6 

•37 

i7tl) 

6*31 

16*82 

Newcastle 

S4'0 

41*5 

97 

34 

ro8 

7 

•0.5 

aotii 

1 *96 

12*23 

Umbogintwini .. 

78*8 

6U*9 

92 

47 

2*97 

12 

rio 

31st 

12 60 

— 

Estcourb 

83*2 

4 9 '5 

97 

37 

♦68 

7 

•67 

18th 

2 •32 

0 ■ 1 8 

Mid-Illovo 

75 -I 

53*2 

92 

44 

2-23 

16 

•80 

3Uth 

9 78 

i.-r:;} 

Ixopo 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 -21 

9 

•32 

36th 

0*98 

12*21 

Imbiaina 

77-1 

58*1 

KS 

47 

2*40 

13 

■07 

36th 

9*22 

13*91 

Port Sheystone 

7 9 -7 

54*8 

88 

•IS 

3 ‘89 

8 ' 

1*26 

29th 

1 1*66 

KfSlO 

Uraxinto 

81) *5 

51*3 

95 

56 

2*35 

U 

•83 

31, St 

11*48 

U-IC) 

Kichinond 

7(1 *7 

52*3 

‘.>6 

38 

3'94 

15 

*75 

29t:h 

16 t»3 

12 -Ol 

Mariizburg 

80*5 

53*7 

,102 

12 

1 *50 

13 

•36 

3(.tn 

6*56 

iC'lH 

Howick 

77*9 

51‘0 

95 

38 

1*60 

0 

*28 

17 th 

' 5*67 

!l*37 

Ladysmith 

8(J*S 

54-6 

99 

43 

■6i) 

7 

•10 

22nd 

3 *78 

.... 

Dundee 

82*3 

54*6 

94 

42 

1*25 

8 


3uth 

5*91 

S’57 

Cam erdown . . 

77*5 

6 PS 

97 

46 

•91 

5 

•25 

14ih 

6i*5S 

i 7 *58 

Krantekloof . . 

72*9 

57*7 

91 

48 

2*93 

9 

1*36 

31st 

1(028 

' 11*09 

New Hanover . . 

83*5 

50*7 

99 

36 

1 *69 

9 

•30 

3(lth 

0*1 1 

1 1 *57 

Krantzkop 

83*3 

39*0 

95 

30 

*53 

8 

•30 

17tb 

•1*09 

1 7*-I2 

Lidgetton 

79*1 

42*6 

94 

34 

1*30 

9 

•39 

lOtll 

0*65 

{, 9 *15 

Nongoma 

7(1*5 

53*9 

88 

41 

1*00 

0 

1M2 

3i8t 

5-75 

f 

’Ngoini Forest . . 

73T 

6U-8 

91 

40 

3*85 

17 

1 *33 

3t)th 

12*lKI 

i — . 

Nfi'itii 

77*U 

46-2 

9U 

37 

1*19 

5 

•42 

36th 


: 7*70 

Mtiinzini 

82*8 

54 *1 

95 

60 

3*15 

■ 0 

1*15 

36th 

22*83 

! 17*38 

Hlabisa 

81*3 

59-6 

95 

53 

3*41 

0 

2*36 

36th 

16*12 

9*73 

Melinotli 

8 ,*l 

66*1 

162 

47 

1*(?9 

0 

*48 

18 th 

5*54 

8*19 

Uboinbo 

76*0 

57*5 

911 

48 

3*77 I 

■1 

2*66 

lotll 

8*11 

12*38 

Empangeni 

81*7 

59*3 

97 

56 

2*50 

■1 

1 *08 

361 h 

13*78 

^ M*35 

Point ■ 

— 


— 

— 

2*37 

8 

1 •(Kj 

31 sb 

12*81 

13 ‘53 

Nottingham Rd. 

76 1) 

11 *9 

93 

31 

*55 

4 

*36 

Uth 

3*36 


Char estown . . 

74'H 

46 -U , 

87 

35 

2*54 

15 

•01 

nth 

1*16 

1 7*(!(! 

Utrecht 

92*3 

42*2 ! 

98 

38 

•OS 

,l 

*08 

31st 

3 ‘67 


Yiyheid 

76 *9 

62 M 1 

9(.; 

43 

1*52 

8 

•01 i 

31st 1 

1 r»'26 

; 1 1 *06 

Miililabatini . , 

86 ‘.2 

f)U'6 

98 

38 

1 ‘00 

1 

!.*68 

36 th 

1 0*14 

i 8*22 

Bulwfcir 

— 1 

— 1 


I _ 

1*42 

15 

•5-[ 1 

36th 

1 (1*61 

1 1 1 *90 


3'Ieieorolag-ical Observations taken at Private Stations Jor Month of Oi:ti)be)\ 


TKMFKRATUEE I 
(In Raw It. Dkes.) | 


RAIN 'FALL (iN Inch eh). 


STATIONS. 

Maximum 

for 

Month. 

Minimum 

for 

Month. 

Total 

for 

Month, 

No. 

of 

Days. 

HcaA’icsb rain- 
fall in 1 (lay. 

Fall. Day. 

I’uta,l for 
Vearfroih 
lat July, 
1969. 

Tc.ital ,b,ir 
Mil me 
period 
from July 
Ist, 1668. 

Adamahurst .. 

16] 

40 

0*71 

0 

0*30 

imh 


8*5 - 

Hilton.. 

. 4 

30 

1*05 

li 

6*2:1 

■ith 

0*43 

6*57 

P, M. B., Botanical G ardens 

— 

— 

1*53 

J2 

0**2(J 

1 ih 

0*93 

9 40 

Ottawa . , ■ . . 

— 


2-5t 

9 

3*3 

8 1st 

10 65 


Mount Edgecombe 

■ — . 


3*03 

13 

1*80 

3ist 

11*71 

11, *77 

Oornubia 



2*73 




12T2' 


Miikwood Kraal 

— 


l*o9 



— ■ 

'■ 8 09 

— . ' 

Blackburn 

. — 

1 

2*21 




10*6 : 


Saccharine 

! — 

' — 

2* 4 

w 

— , 


36*29 


Equeefa 

92 

53 

2*54 

10 

6*05 

3 St 

0*88 

I' n*fD 

IJmzinto, Beneva 

— 

— 

1*44 

6 

6*05 

4Kh 

8*73 

! , 10*87 

ITmhlangeni .. 


— 

3* Jo 

12 

6* 6 

3- th 

■ 1 *‘25 


'K8howe 


— 

:i*5U 

0 1 

i-4l) 

lilHt 



llict Vici 


— 

0*34 

7 

o*:u 

17 th 

ind 

H*7u 

Oedara—IIdl Station .. 

96 

35 

0*97 

8 

0*34 

31b.,. 

»*&2 


'Wi like 1 Sprain.. 

84 

4S 

2*39 

S 

0*67 

29ih 

11*1(1 

13*35 

'Weeoeii .. . 

166 

10 

6()0 

1 

6*60 

17fch 

‘2*7(1 


Oi;iUt/« Ca,stle .. .. j 

8 

r>3 

1*71 

8 

o*;m 

*2)th 


8*, *5 


8 *, *5 
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Goal and LaSs&ar Itetamm 


Ri-funi of (.'tiai raRcd ;in(l Labour employed at the* Natal Collterjcs lor the lUoiUh ol' October, 1009:“ 



Average Labour Employed. j 






1 


Output. 


Productive VYork, 

Unpro'duc- 
Live Work,* 


COIaLIEHY. 

Above 

Croimd. 

B (low 

0 round. 

Total. 

Tot.d,. 

Tons. Cwt. 

Natal Navigation 

370 

tI7 

1,0.17 

IS 

1 . 0:15 

27,024, — 

.‘Biirban ,N;tvipa.r.ion 


&st 

h:}1) 

— 

«;>!( 

10,1)28 --- 

ElamLnlaapt^e . . 

Cleorjie'w 


r.ur 

8W2 

10 

Hlt2 

14, on 10 

t'ttS 

IlH 

(!2t; 

15 

(Ml 

12,109 - 

South African . . 

IlMI 

»ol 

CJU 

01) 

41)1) 

12,714 5 

Dundee Co ti Co. 

'NTd 

125 

077 


077 

10,105 Ml 

N btal Canilnian 

2iii{ 

;{;5(i 

555 

M 

,560 

lOpMl 12 

•Clencoa (Na,tal) 

r?:! 

:u(!) 

bS2 

50 

518 

5), 1 :19 0 

Talaiia.. 

nil 

:{HH 

.501 

17 

518 

8,110 .5 

Neweantle 

HO 

ItH-J 

PM 


KM 

0 , 911:1 14 

Hattinp Spruit 

Hli 

151 

257 

— 

2:17 

f), 81 1,5 10 

Natal .'Steam Coal Co. . . 

1,(1 

211 

non 

— 

;>ii5 

5, <175 19 

Hlobane 

K7 

201 

2111 

20 

51! i 

4,:!(,!0 Mi 

Eamaay 

Ys 

12*1 

1 its 

1:5 

211 

:b7i4 1) 

West Lemioxtuji 

5ti 

Sli 

112 

— 

I ,1 12 

1,08(,1 Ml 

Ballengei h .. 

til 

107 

ion 

10 

185 

1,020 17 

. S Dt' vv a r's A n t li r t d 1 ( v 

10 

U 

21 


24 

117 - 

tiMooiklip 


27 

27 

— 

27 

7.8 

.BuruHiile 



— 

520 i 

220 

10 0 

Ala,ka4.eert Rop 

:{ 


5 

1 

2 

0 

To tad H 

ii.raii 

f>,:ioii 

7,H07 

5 1:1 

8, l lO 

1IM,9-14 0 

Con'espontiing month, ’08 

2,l.s;5 

1,71(7 

0,i(S0 

7(!5 

7,715 

128,010 15 



1 Productive Work. 





Above 

1 Below 

j Totrfil, 

tl nproduc" 
tive Work, 

Total, 
Oct,, 1909. 

Tobatd, 

■„ ()ct„ 1908. ,, 


Ground. 

j (,1 round. 




Kuropt'uns .. 

194 

PIH 

302 

77 

439 , 

387, 

TNatives 

(H7W 

i n,2rH 

4,150 

291) 

4,455 

4,201 

India, ns 

! 1,1 HI) 

! 

LHliO 

:{,:in) 

i 

107 

3,510 

3,167 


Cost ('Imrjiyt d to Oaptlal Account. ^ Indudc'fij ScptcmVtcr Return. }: Aug-ust and September rcturiw. 


MtncH Department, Marif/burp;, fith November, 1909. 


t.JHAS, J. ORAY, 

CommiaHioner of Muie«, 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return of Coal Ininkercd and exported from the Port ot Durban for the month of October, 11909:-*- 



T'ona. 

Cw't 

Bunker Coal 

' ■ 74,810 

12 

Coal .Exported , 

, 35,881 

6 


Total .. Ith),t 597 17 


•i^nsiomH H'onMC. Port Natal.' ' CEO. MAYSTON, , ' 

I si November, i<ax). . , ■ Collector of CuHtome. 
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Return of Farms at Present under Licence for 
Lungsickness and Scabm 


STOCK Inspector. 

DISTRICT. 

Disease, 

OWNER, 

' 

:farm. 

A. P. OvMv 

jirulysiuiLh 

Scab 

Mrs. M. .1. V il Mevvvc 

< 'vHtlfontein 




Nn.tivi'S 

Hoosbooni 




Natives 

auric's Kraal 




NntiM's 

Coedgetlachl 




Natives 

Houipoort 




It. ,1. Nicnalwu' 

Tvhlen 




P. Bartlett 

Uithol 




Ji. A. Smith 

Loinl*ar<r^ Kop 




4. Jvuiualo .. 

Drietonle u 




H. Ill.ng .. 

Kraiit/diloof 

A. B. Ko.:* 

]\)rti(»n of It^st.eom'l 


II. Mattison 

Cafcutl 




.I.vdMevwe 

Lands Knd 




.1. F. ll<»pkiius 

Hightield 

A. C'. WillmuH 

Ulreehl 


1), Hartman 

Ho lekop 




4. lie Winnaar 





Fotgieter 

Nitkorn.st 



,, 

1\ 'I'ruter 

Welgevondeii' 



,, 

- l.ekhoff 

Bal e Si>ruit 




V. Ii:iii<britlge 

SirydfontHin 




Natives 

Hoodokuiipcu 



,, 

|j. <it; jager 

Wcterval 



»} 

Natives 

(piaggastlrifi: 




0, .7.1 V eel 

VciitersidajU s 




'1’. UyH 

7oel snielk ilivei 




s. Orubler .. 

Kiuiph'y • 




P. L Cys .. 

Wa.nihoek 

L. Tu«ior 

Alfred 


V alwa.s o . . 

Location 



laingsickneHS 

J. T. Olotlhev 

Whitecliif 




Sigurnu 

I.ot F 




Mt|uiUrin.sIa 

Omega 



Scab 

Naltves 

Ijoeation No, 1 

,1. B.afe 

Lion’s River 


0. M. Trieket t 

< owick Oomnionagi 




Geo. VYooilhonse ., 

Hatliwell 




W. <», Shaw 

Colbourne 




P. Ma rats 

iViaketeeskop 

K Ripley 

Intonjiuieni 


s. Perriera 

.Dicjikloof 


g 


NativcH 


C,'T. ' Vavighaii 

Paulpietersbiirg .. 

M 

P’. I). Wilson 

Nmeve 



,, 

.1. H. Potgieter .. 

bachkraal 



1 1 

H. Holms 

Altona, 

H , Win;: tlel <1 St ratf o vd 

Newcastle 


, SchwiUkanl & Co. . 

lioseobello 



>» 

Nat.ives 

Koppie Alleen- 



«* 

K J. Dicks 

Ms, sen Wood 




A. M JMiiIler 

Droogdal 



1 » 

A. Towile 

Majuba North 



,, 

.1. van Rooyen 

AMvogelMkoii 



,, 

L. P. ilejager 

Slniteldraai 



>* 

F. E, Muller 

'Leyden 




J, J, Duigenaar .. 

l*angton , . 



** 

M. It lie 4 a get’ 

Muller’s 'Paws. 



s» 

A, .7. .lohuHtone 

Ii.at t ieflehl 



O 

Natives 

Ilighva.Ie 




0. Dlniock ,, 

Aheedale 

'0. K. Wiakey ' .. 

Portion of IMcuint 


L. Lloyd 

llidcote 




4. Vr.^law 

Woodl(‘igh 



»» 

4, MaraiH 4un. 

Noriheou: 



»» 

4 ohiiHon & Clarke. . 

Bergouis 

G. DanieR ■ ■ • . 

Vrylieitl 

*!> 

Mrw B. Wel)l>e . . 

Rusteinhurg 



»» 

C. Biineke 

I.fUig'lvraiiH 



>» 

A, AraiBti'ong .. 

Lekkerwater 



»» 

G. van (ler Wen ter 

Tintasdiift 




A. T. Davel 

Brackspriiit 



*» 

Native.^ 

Tinta‘0 .Drift. 




B, PL A.Rabe .. 

.Knyabi 




M.'T. ’Ferreim ' .. 

?a*lkranft': 



rt 

Natives ■ 

Waterfall 




J. van Rooyen 

Welkeveden*. ■' 




■J. A, K, van Rooyen 

Rust H la ate ■ ■ 




H, de Bruin 

Eordepoort 



tt 

0, vtin Rooyen . , 

Rooikop 



i» 

L.' va.ii Rooyen 

' 

J, R. Cooper 

Nkandhla & Nqnfcu 


J. van Rooyen 

Bedrog 



Scab J 


HelutHliana 




Natives j 

Nqutu 


FAiars UNDEE Licence, Etc. 

RETU RN OF FARMS UNDER LICENCE ( Continiu-d ). 


S'Fot-K I xsi'Kci'oii. i District. 


Nkniulhla & Kqutu 


Wosterit I'uivuli 


•VDi-yiic'. .. iCaHtern Univoti j 


. . Weeneii, 


V. Smith (acting) City, irmgtmi.. 


J. Marshall .. Dundeo 


Lower U uv/imkxilu l.miigHickneB « 


Westbrook Kroj 
J. A. de VX’aa.1 
B. C. Nel 
J . A . (' J rahaiu 
H. Baitsmeyer 
T. J. Marili 
F. R. Nel 
Suse/Rlu 
NjiLives 


T. 11. Beilekind 
Natives 

P. V. StrydoiR 

Natives 

.1 M. ZielHiiian 

Natives 

L. ( 1 . Nel 

Viin Itooyeii liruK 

P. K . I Jesna* 

J. A. Nel 

L. iVl. . 1 . vail R.ooyi 

.S. ( van Rooyen 

'I’shelvviuin. 

Bohe.ja.na 

Na-lives 


J. P. Loiter 
F. H. Van Rooven 
P. P. van Rooyen , . 
Naude ife Loiter , . 
fj. T. .van Rooyexi . 
R d .1 van Rooyeri, Bi 
X..l.,Four1e " ■ .. 

P.'B.Buys ' 

P. H. van Rooyen , . 

. T. 0. Lotier 
Nativea 
Univoli 
I ■ Pria 

) Samuel . * . 

Jant je 
Laiiuma, 

P, Ta> lor 

Eameu 

Natives 

MoKenSfiie KniKor 
Natives 


J. de Jager 
Natives 


Cl. F, Oamihauaer 
J. J, Gregory 
T, C, Koebmoor 
jN. B. Hw'arts . 

H. P. Walker ' 

€. J. Pieters 
Mrs S. J. Kernw' 
S. B. Jones . . 
Natives ' 

Nyapu 


I « 

j Mkotijnsia f 

i Nondwuni 
I Mn.fetliling 
i l:iioznjxa'/n - 
! Dalala, 

Nqudenij 
(,l;i daleni ■ 

Miuv^ ni 
Mufethleiii 
lialadu 
Dalton 
; Ma/eukoino 
! Higbtiehl 
Driefontein 
On res 
Mr,. Alida 
Vei’inaak’s Krn.al 
Ihnsiiiga 
Taieation 

Gordon Memorial. 
V’nalkop 
Ihu'ding 
lanEinga. 

.Myoiiyuiua 
Hill Orest 

Durleigh 
lAiul’s Rest 

tllenboig 
Wondertontehi 
De Riisi, 

Dingley Did! 
Srolsdale 
Overvloed 
of S 55 
l.ot K' of 5 
BMjiinand 
I location No. 8 
J.ot KB 
'Lot/ A of 8 
B.rgVIeit; ■ 

,Hunels Hoek 
Doornkloof 
Hcottshoek . 

Belle Vue 
Bird,,Sprulfc ' 
86oita]poort , , , ■ 
Waterfall 
Buffers lioek ■ 
Waterfall •. 

Belle Vne 

.Zwaartkop Lacatkav' 


l.’a.ylor's station ■ 

Kllis’ Fstate 

Oon lerfortl 

Dabray 

Kliliport 

.BigneiHgat,' 

VVasdibank , ' ' 

Blinkwater' 

HartebeeHtfontaiu 

Kmnelliooni Kop 

Cardwell 

<Jot8Wa>id 

Maybole , ' 

' Rooikop . , ■ 

/’'Inwii I^arids ' 
Z'waartw rates' '■ 
Kelvin ■ 
Carnarvon,', 

Banff 

B^irbeck 
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Division of Agriculture and Forestry 

Notices, 

FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 

-It is hereby notified that Farmers and others can secure aDal}’lica,l delerrniiuumjDs from the 
^Government Laboratory, Central Kxperimental Farm, Cedara, in ai’Cor< lance willi the loF 


• owinu scale of fees, which is siihiect to revision ; — 


Scale 

I. 

Sc 

lie 

11, 

.FliRTlLISERS ANiO FEEDING S’l'Ul'ES : 

, .4 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Determination of i constituent 

Q 

7 

6 

0 

5 

G 

Determination of 2 or 3 con.stituenis 

0 

>5 

0 

c 

10 

0 

Complete analysis 

I 

1 

0 

0 

5 5 

0 

hSoii.S : Partial analysis of a soil in relation to its 

fertility 

I 

I 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Complete analysis of a soil ... 

2 

2 

0 

I 

i 

0 

Water : Irrigation and drainage 

1 

10 

0 

0 

Id 

6 

VegE’LAEle PROifUCE : Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &c. 

I 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Milk, CREA.M, Butter: Fat only 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

,, ,, : Complete ... 

0 

iS 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Wattle Bark AND Tea : Tannin 

<.) 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Cattle Dips: Ouantitative analysis of i to 3 j,)rinciple 

con.stituenis 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Insecticides.: 

Qualitative analy.sis each constituent 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

() 

Quantitative ,, ,, ,, 

0 

10 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Scale No. 1 is applicable to samples handed in by merchants 

and 

Dealers, 

ami 

w- 

trade interests are involved. 


Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by bona Jide Farmer.s and Gardeners. 

Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must lie properly 
-selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results v.>f any analysis performed !)y 
it ; and, where such is deemed of sufficient public, interest, it will remain at the discreti<:)n 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 

TREES FOR SALE. 

To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees arc sufiplied Ijy 
'Government, so far as in slock, at the undermentiimed rates, exclusive vd* Ciirriage, iVuni 
the G<.)vermnent Nursery, Central Kxperimental Farm, Cedani. 

Transplants of EucalypUis, [fines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc,, almut 25 trees in 
»each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at is. eacl). 

Transpliint.s of scarce kinds, larger trees, or sur|dus stock, when availalilc, will be 
-charged at special rates, which will be runnshe<l on applicativni. 

Tree .seeds, in variety, at fid. per})acket. Price per pound, which fiuctuates, will lie 
-furnished on application. 

Package and , postage of seed, w'hen reijuired, charged is. jier lb, extra, 

PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 

With awiew to'theoencmiragement of .seed production in the Colony, trlTers are invited 
'from persons having Icically-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not le.ss than one pound 
will be purchased.; and a ■specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers sliould l a.: sent for identt- 
ii cation purposes. 

SILVER POPLAR. 

Root'Siickers of 'the Silver Poplar can be supplied in any (pianiity, at 

•8s. 4d.iper hundred, on-arPplication, 

POULTRY. 

Orders will be received for eggs for sitting of the following lireeds for immediate de- 
livery. i—.Buff Orpington.'^, W.hit.e ieghorns, Silver Wyandot tes and Ifiymouth Rocks* 
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PERSIAN SHEEP. 

An iiiipur<(.;d Woollen Persian Ram may l,)e hired fur the season at: a fee of at 
l:nrer'’s risk. Particuku's on application. (.h’<lers hn- Haired Persian Rams will !,)e booked 
for futnre delivery. 

WOOLLED SHEEP. 

Offers are invited hjr young imported Rams Iteing Ramliouillet: Merinos, Lincolns, 
ilampshires, Shropshires. Inspection can l>e arranged to suit intending purchasers. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Communications relating to the following sufjjects should be addressed in the first 
, place to the officers re.^^ponsible : — 

Admittance of Stvn.ients to the School of Agriculture. — House IMaster, Cedara. 
Analyses of Soils, Fertilisers, etc.-— Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, ikirchase of Timber Sections and Stpiatters^ Holding in Crown 
Forests.— Chief Forest OlHcer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Ti'<iber Tree.s and Seeds.— Chief Affore.station Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultural SeCvU, Livestock, etc. — Farm Manager, C.X. F., Cedara. 

Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc. — Manager, Oovernment Farm, Winkle Spruit. 

Agricultural Seeds, etc,, for Irrigation Farming. — Curator, Oovt .Station, Weenen. 
Fruit. — Orchardist, Cedara. 

Accounting Business. — Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

Wcx^lled Sheep, Wooded Classings, <S:c.— Wool F.xpert, Cedara. 

Apiculture — Aniarist, Cedara. SAW'FR 

].)irectur. Division Agriculture and Forestry, Cedara. 


Pound Moilcesm 

Notification is contained in the Govt'rnnu'nf Gaseite of the s;de, unless |.)reviously 
released, of the undermentioned live stock on th(i dales specifie<l ; 

On the 1 5TH December. 

--Black Kafir sheep, ram, no brands or marks. 

Hatting’ Spruitf branded VV nearside, snick iji left ear, atul 

piece cut out of front of right ear. 

Dark brown mule gelding, branded X on right thigh, L J M on both front 
hoofs, marks of harness ; light brown mule mare, star on forehead, branded V (in circle) 
on right thigh, H on left thigh, L J M on both front hoofs, marks of harness 

Solferino^ LVwr/oa - Running on Mr. Hattingh’s farm ** Amatamo," and unable to 
be driven to ilu? Pound : Black ox, brande<l on the right hijj, indistinct. Seven Persian 
rams, bku’k and wliite. 

I h)i. ring'd Running on the farm “ Balgownie,*’ and reported to be too wdld to be 
<lrivcn to the PoutKl : thibroken grey mare branded (P^) on right hind cpiarter, and 
black yearling filly. ^ 0£Qgjvii'SER. 

Danfiybrook — Black ram goat, probable value 3s., imi>ounded on the 23rd October, 
190C), by Natal Police, Mabedhlana ; white ram goat, probable value 5s., iinpounded on 
the "2nd November, 1909, by A. E. Smith, Dronk Vlei. 

Hkymo Iil(ntw, Ngohhe—^^ stallion, no brand or ear mark, about 3 years old, 
probable value impounded on the 4th November, 1909, by A. Delport,' Wonder- 
fontein." January. 

Doiidybwok—Bhick ewe goat ; white ewe goat ; black and brown ew'e goat* 

Inhlamiye, Vrykeid—Kwti gOHt, biue and white, poor condition ; white ewe goat, 
lamb of above, poor condition, no ear marks. 

Qudeni- Chestnut filly, about two years old, standing about 13 hands, appears to 

have slight nicks in ears, ^ 

Bay mare, branded C,B. on right leg, I C. on right leg, 89 on right 
shoulder. • 

NOTICE. 

In terms of the provisions of the Pound Act, 1898, the Pound at Scotston, Poleia 
Division, will be abolished, with effect from date hereof* 
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B rands Allotted to Infected Magisterial 

Divisions, 


The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to tlie several 
infected Magisterial Divisions:— Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A, 2; 
Lower Tugela, T. 2; Mapumulo, S. 2; Inaiida, B. 2: Unisinga, U. 2; Dundee, X. 2; 
Vrylieid, V. 2; Xigoishe, H. 2; Paulpietersburg, P. 2; Nongoma, G» 2p Mahlabatinl,, 
L. 2; Xdwedwe, K. 2; Weeneii County, W. 2; tiravoti, F. 2; Tllabisa, K, 2; Esliowe, 
E. 2; Ladysmith, R. 2; Babanango, 0. 2; Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
area,i E. 3; Utrecht, Z, 2; Krantzkop, 2 K.; Umvoti Location, 2 F.; Ladysmith, 
West of main line of Railway, R. 3 on left neck; Pieterinaritzburp^ City, 2 P.; 
Umlazi Location {Upper Umkonianzi portion), 2 U.; Unigoni Division, west of 
line, J. 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H. 


Farm Apprentices^ Bureau, 

LIST OF APPLICANTS. 


Thk following is a list of the applicants which have so far l>een received by the Kdilor 
of the Xatal Affriadtural JournaMrom boys desirous of obtaining positions on farms* 
Farmers wishing to get into communication with any of these appHcancs should address 
their enc|iiiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all apjwar 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 


No. 2. 

Age 


n 3 * 

Age 

24. 


Age- 

18. 

o 13. 

Age 

20. 

„ 15. 

Age- 

19. 

0 25. 

Age 

23. 

„ 27. 

Age 

19. 

,c 30. 

Age- 

18. 

o' 34. 

Age 

(8. 

O' 35 »' 

Age 

' 31 . 

0 39 , 

Age- 


, , 40. 

Age 

24. 

,, 41. 

Age 

16, 

0 ,43* 

Age 

21, 

,, 44. 

Age 

19. 

0 45 * 

Age 

19. 


Has had i8 mouths’ experience of fanning. Understands more 
about forestry than general farming. Speaks Zulu, and 
understand.s Dutch. 

Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeejiing. 

Ha.s had two }’e:irs’ experience on a sheep farm in the 0, 1\. Cclony. 
Ls paiiicularlv anxious to get back on a farm. Is ver\' ssilling 
and obedient. 

Ls an orphan, l.s an.xions to learn farming. 

Is desirous of learning farming. 

Bricklayer 1)}* trade. Is anxiou.« to get on a farm. 

Has had one year’s experience on a (arm in (lie Cape Colony. 

Transvaal born. Has had experience on a mixed farra, S^peaks 
Dutch and Zulu. • 

Has a .slight knowledge of Zulu. Underslaiuls carpentry. 

Ha.s had five years’ experience on farms, Understand.s cat th; and 
horses and Agriculture. Is anxious to get Inick on a fariii, 

Ha.s had twelv'c inonth.s’ experience on a fruit farm in the ('ape 
Colony. .Speaks Dutch. 

Has had a little experience of farm life. UnderstamlH bee- 
keeping. Ls anxious to get on a farm. 

Has not had any experience. Speaks Zulu. Understands 
carpentry. Has been engaged in a Solicitor’s office for four 
years. Is very obliging and willing. Anxious to get on a 
farm. ' 

Has a knowlege '.ffi Zulu. Plumber by trade, First-das.s references. 

vStrong, tall and healthy-j good rider, fond of stock, and has some 
year.s’ experience of general farming. Small salary reriuired* 
with board and lodging. , 

Has had five yeans experience on agricultural farms at Ladvstuilh 
and Richmond. Speaks Zulu, Ls anxious to get ha, ok on to 
a tann. 
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Employment Bureau. 


The Dopartmeiit of Ajii’i culture has received applications from the imdermeiitioneds 
"who arc prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Depar-tment 
will be g’lad^to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correBpondenee with the various applioants. Communications should 
be addressed to tlie office of this Journal, 

No. 115 . — Englishman, 26 years of age, steady and an abstainer, with a 
knowledge of cattle and horses, w'ishes employment on a farm in Natal (English 
preferred) as a handy man, witli a view to furthering his knowledge of farming 
in this country. Is willing^ to accept food and clothing in a good home, for 
services, for a few months with the prospect of a small wage after the first three 
months. 

No. 116 . — Cape man, age 32 years; married, no children. Has been used to 
working horses and mules all his life. Has good papers from his previous 
employers, and was in the employ of the Public Works Department for over five 
years. Is willing to do anything in his power, but cannot read nor write. 

No. 117 , — Englishman, 25 , of good education, desires ap]>ointment as over- 
seer on a plantation in Natal, and would pay a reasonable premurm and give 
services free for a few months if necessary. 'Has had commercial, engineering, 
surveyin<x and mining experience. 

No. 118 . — Pensioner from the Army desires to obtain post on a farm. Is par- 
ticularly fond of gardening. Has excellent discharge papers and good testimonials. 

No. 119 .— Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dalrj. Has gone through a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good 
testimonials from Mt. J. .Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Loyal Agricultural 
Society of England ( 1905 ). 

No. 121*-— Desires open air employiiieiit. Age 43. Lite experienee of agri»‘uitura,l 
ptMligree and jirize slock gained in Scotland, Has been six \'ears in South Africa. 
I'irst-class references and testimonials. .Small salary requirt'd. ' 

No. 122 — A young- man, with life-long experi<‘nc<i of cfine-gTowing, desires ernplov- 
ployment as manager or overseer on a plantation. Exi>erience has l>een in Queensland 
and Fiji. Ls good at figures and capable of taking cliarge of book’s if necessary, 

No. 1 23.— -Married man, 35 of age, with 5 years’ exj^erience on poultry and 

stock farm in California, wishes to get on to a farm in Natal. His wife is a good cook 
and handy in dairy. Would be willing to work for a very small wage or for their keep 
or a period of twelve months at least, after which they would expect some remunera- 
ion. . Can produce first class personal references. 

No. 124.— Practical man, age 35, unmarried,, seeks position on any "work. Can 
undertake or attend to any building work and erection of machinery, and has been 
•accustomed to control of coloured labour. Could undertake management of small 
creamery ■ Not afraid of work. ; Has had considerable expert enc.e in Agriculture, and 
can produce highest references. 

. ^'^ 5 * ‘Single man, age. 31 years. Was brought up on ,a farm in England. U 

a tinsmitli ;uul jduinmcr by trade, also has a good knowledge of carpentry. Speaks 
Dutoln Has been in S()ulh Africa for ten years. 

No, i2Q~(Jolonjn,l, 35 years of age, “desires to obtain a position a.H ovt‘rst*er or 
manager of an ostrich farm. Has beeti for some years with first-dfis.s faruu*rs, a,n(l 
liad charge of .some of the best birds in the Cfipe Colony. Has a practical knowledge 
of incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

■ 'No. 127., An expert fruit packer of four 'years’ experience in Spain , and France, 
and twenty years Colonial experience, isopen to accept an engagement up to February, 
1910. He is open to accept low wages, with board and lodging, and fare to and from 
■'■'the Cape where he ivS ^at presetU, 

No. 1 28. -Wishes, to . secure employment 'on a farm. States that he has a genera 
knowledge of engineering, and ha.s been employed on a large and well-known farm in 
the Richmond Divi.sion. 


Farmers requiring good, steady^ farm hands would do well to communicate 
.with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army .Shelter, Maritehurg, who constantly 
has good men at the Shelter who would be glad of employment at reasonable 
"rates. Ensign Anderson pledges himself 'not to recommend for , employment' 'any 
mut, those 'he is satisfied will give satisfaction' to their employers. ■ He will be 
pleased to .enter into correspondence with any %rmer who may address him on the 
‘Subject. 
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Diatmandi SSriHing. 


Some of the departmental diiimond drilling plants are at present dlsengfiged aiu!' 
available for liire for boring for either minerals or water. Particulars as to 
terms of hire may be obtained from tlm undersigned. 

CHAS. J. GB.AY, 
Commissioner of Mines. 


Land and Agricultural Loan Fund. 


The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been estaljHshed, and the Board are 
prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first mortgage on fixed property. 
Appileations must be made upon special printed forms, which can he oiitained, together 
with full particulars as to the conditions under wliich advances are made, from tiie olfice of 
the Fund, Colonial Offices, Pietermaritzburg. 

All Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agriculivmd Loan 
Fund, B.O. Box 357, Pietermaritzburg. 


Notice. 


Owing to the inercasiBg demands upon our space, we have arrangecl 
to ptiblish quarUrhf instead of nionthly as hitherto certain standing 
reference matter. This matter will consist of (1) Seale of Charges for 
.Yaeeiiies^ etc./ at the Government Laboratory; (2) List of East Coast 
Fever xidvisory Coniiiiittees ; (3) List of Executives of Farmers^ Asso*- 
,dations; and (d) List of Publications issued by the Department of Agr!- 
enlture. In future readers will find this matixrr in tlie January, April, 
July and Oeteber issues of \\\q Journal. 


Do not lot the cream stand around in an open ]:»an or pail Shut it 
up in a elose pall or jar, where the air can not get to it. Bacteria mean 
uotliing more or less tlian impure air coming in contact witli the milk' 
or cream. 
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Goveenment Cold vStokes 


AND- AbATTOIKS. 


Government ColtS Stores and AbattoirSm. 


PIETEBMAEITZBURG. 

It is notified for the iuformatiou of B'armers and others that Government is prepared- 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, i‘ieterinaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessarv', upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be re- 
quired to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for slaughter, , 
tile Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this regard. 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, . 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durlian, or for the sale of the meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood; 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
(loverntnent is iniidde to accept responsibility in either regard at Durljan. 








F or 

min innun 

b'or 

maximum 







numbi'i* of 

2 S !0 

tuimt)cr of tjoo 



(.■al 

ves 

Vytmie 

lead 

per jnoutb. 

heafl 

jx.T month. 



U)) to 

ov 

•r 










One 1 

0»u; 



— 








Year 

Year 

U ndcr 

OvtT 

Unci 

,.r 

Over 





'^oolbs. 

■KK) 

lbs. 

3(X)ll>s, 

30oll).s. 







vvei{»'ht. 

WCl 

^dit. 


\vc‘ijjj;:ht. 



S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

tl. 

s» 

d. 

s. d 

! , 

Receiving* ... ... ... per head 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 3 

2, 

Killing* and Cleaning* ... ,, 


3 

3 

6 

2 

9 

3 

3 

2 

6 

3 

3 - 

Labour 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 


0 

3 

0 () • 

4. 

Disinfectants 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

I 

□ 

I 

0 

i 

0 1 

S* 

Bagging (4 Quarters) ... per body 

I 

9 

3 

0 

2 

6 

2 

9 

2 

3 

2 6 “ 

6. 

Cleaning of Tripes ... each 

0 

6 

0 

6 

D 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 6 ' 

?• 

Chilling of Beef, up to 72 hours 













V or po tion thereof ... ... per body 

1 

0 

2 

9 

2 

0 

2 

6 

1 

9 

2 6 

a. 

Chilling of Offal, up to 72 hours 













or portion thereof ... ... per set 

1 

0 

1 

0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

I 0 ■ 


Chilling and Freezing Beef— 












9 

1st week or portion thereof per body 

'2 

0 

4 

6 

3 

9 

4 

0 

3 

6 . 

3 , . 9 - 

U). 

,, ,, ,, ,, 

.I- 

D 

4 

0 

3 

3 ' 

3 ^ 

6 

"3 

3 

3 .. 3 - 

1 1 , 

3rd and remaining weeks or 













portions thereof ... ,, 

0 

8 

3 

0 

'3 

0, 

.3 

0 

3 

0 

3 ■ 9 ' 


Chilling and Freezing Offal— 












1.2. 

ist wm;k or }>ortion thereof per .set 

I 

4 

1 

6 

I 

4 

1 

4 

I 

4 '' 

I 4 

13. 

and „ ,, „ „ 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0% 

» l O' ' 

14. 

3rd and remaining weeks or 













portions thereof ... ,, 

0 

9 

I 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 ' 9 


A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is umde in re.spect of Bodies of Beef 'jr portions 
thereof,, ' , ^ 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Depart merit of Agriculture, Maritzburg, 2 1st December, 1908. 


Wlien you clean out tlio lien house, tie sure to clean out all the nests 
aiui tSiorouglily s-jiray tlioin before putting in new stiuw or liay; They 
require as iniicli and niore littentiou than the roosts. 
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X-ATAL GOVEEMIENT RAILWAYS. 

RATE EOR CONVEYANCE OF SECOND-HAND TRACTION ENOINES 

AND TRUCKS. 

It is hereby rmtUied that a specially low rate lias been arrang-tHl for llie ctniveyaiice of 
second-hand tra.ction enijines a,nd trucks from the iu:‘it;‘hb<nirini;‘ (hhonies to Natal, 
required for transport purposes as a con.sequence of tlui Hast (.'on, si Kevc'r rcij'idat ions. 
This rate has Immediate ellecl, and particulars may be obtained on a|)j)lieat ion t*> the 
Ra tes O ffice, D u rban , 

General Manager's Office, Natal Government Railways, 

Maritzburg, October 23rd, 1909. 

RATES ON SOUTH AFRICAN ROUGH SAWN Tl^MPdAR. 


It is hereby notihed that an altm-ation has been made in tlie rafe.s for Soutli AlVic in 
rough sawn timber in through traffic between N.G.R. and (AS.A. R. stations. 

The following are the rates chargeable from tin* unch'rmeniioned stations to 
.!oha.inc,slyjrS4- p,.,. 

From — s. d. 

Richmond ... ... ... ... 1 16 ii 

Maritzburg ... ... ... 1 13 9 

Grey town ... ..... ... . i 18 6 

HtUon Road ... ... ... ... i 15 .4 

\'ryheid ... ... ... ... 1 ii 7 

Full particulars of the rates and conditions applicable to this traffit' mtiy la* liad on 
application to the Rates Office, Durban. 

■■ HEDTEY SAl.MON, 

flead Office, Maritzburg, Acting General Managcfr. 

17th November, 1909. 



A record of all classes of Stock; the object being to (mcournge the breeding 
■of thoroughbred stock and to rnaintain the purity of breeds, thus enhauciug their 
talue to the individual owner, and to the country genorally. 

Application for Membership and Entries of Stock ahouid be addressed; - 
For 'Ga.fe Coeony ... ..A. A. IThshe, INO. .Box 70S, Cape 'Fown. 

, Transvaal .. F. T. Nicholson, IAO. Bo.\: IS4, Pretoria., 

„ Orange Riveb Colony .. E. J. MacMillan, G' 0 vern.ment BuildingB, 

Bloemfontein, 
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'^litiaC JlgrtcxtCiitral* grioitxntal. 


The Termer med Seieeiifie Resemreh« 


Mr. ;\. N. l.*'E VR,s(>N, il)]* .souiR 3H'ai's (liroeted the ad-jiirs of tlie Agri- 
eviltiirn,! Division |)i'(>|)er oi:: tlu' Natal Departaieiit ol AgrkMiiture, lias 
tratlifiiliy said that otie of the first experinieiital wants by 
Co!(*j.iiaJ settlers lias been tlie trial of new jihinis and crops. Tliis 
want lias been inet in the first instance by the establisliinent of botanical 
gardens^ but^ later oig nuinerons diiTiculties in ])raeiical agricnlkire, such 
as, questions., of soil cultivation ' and manuring, diseases ' and pestS'. of 
plants and animals, the manageinent of particular crops, and preparation 
of products for export, have presented ' them,selves,. and the need for nior©' 
-general expeiimental work having been felt, land has been set apart for 
What liavi^ Ixaui called '‘'krxperiTneiital farms’^ — or, to use the correct term, 
‘^‘•'expcrimciii ! arras'' or *^h?xperiniental statm^^ 

South vVfriean agideulture is teeming with problems; anS tlie South 
African agricolturisi; is confronted by a net of conditions a full under- 
-standing of which (tanimt be obtained in, the light of ISuropeaii and 
American experience only, but musfc be sought by long study, by patient 
e,xperi]nGnt, .and by actual experience of docal condiiions. .To 'neglect 
agricultiira,.! scienti.ti.c ■ .researcdi is, in these .days of strenuous co,mpetition 
for markets, to place tlie farmers of the country at a disadvantage in tlie 
race for prosperity; indeed, scientific research in the realm of agriculture 
may fitly be described as a condensation of experience : what it may take 
the eoinbined wisdom of a whole community of farmers half a generation 
to ..discMiver, can lie jiccuiarlely os(.;ertain.ed — and, wl'iat is more, its canses 
located and described — in a 'few years' of researcli at ii properly equipped 
siacmtifu^ i'nstitution. .Appropiaations to tlie use of , a , Department of 
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Agricultiire axe eonsequeiitly, as Hr. Sawer lias jtisOy reiriarkedj invest- 
iiieiiis, ‘irliicli I'ield a dixeet return by adding to the prodiietive ea]:)a,,eity 
of tlie country^ so that “the farmei-, ^dlen st.reiigfcheni.ng tlie I'londs of 'tlie 
l)epaTtineii4 is cli:rectly forwarding bis own nltiniate interests;’^’ 

We are led to tliese reflections by tlie appeaj'anee (vf s:i worlc wbi,ei"i 
lias just been issued by the Department of .Agricultiire ernhodying a first 
instalment of tlie results of researches which liave lieen made at tlie ex- 
periment stations in Natal since the inception of the hrst station in l!in2 — 
ineiiioirs offered, as the author, Mr. Sawor, remarks in tlie IrdvriKhunion, 
part payment and full recognition of the delit due l*y the iNnairtment 
of 'Agrieiiitnre to tlie farming eommnnity of Natal/ Tlie , 'volnine beihre 
US is but tlie first of a series of three, and deals mainly with "Tlie (krrea’ls 
in South Ai'iaen/^ tiiough partly also — to serve as an iutrodnetion' to the 
study of the siibjecd"— with agrieultnral geology and eliexniBtry ; tlie two to 
follow will hear i:he respective titles of "IFeodiug Crojis ami Live Stock 
Experiments’^ and ^^Tropieal Agricnltnre on the Natal (hast/' 

That the tiine has come for the publication of an autlioi-ilat i vt* work 
on cereals under South African conditions no one will deny; and that the 
lapse of the six years which have, passed since the institvitiriri ol tlie first; 
experiment' farm in Natal must' .have been attended, with the . accumula- 
tion of' a considerable amototwof data-hsefur ; to fariners 'everyone 'wilt, 
admit :' in fact, Mn Sa.w'er.. tells us his Introduction that the *'hiceu.nru- 
lation of data during the six years which haye elapsed since the inst itution 
of our experiment stations, has rendered it a matter of no little* flilliroilty 
to compress all available information within the limits nf three vnhmies 
of modest propoTtions, and nuich material whi(*li wnnhi havi' iK'im ot 
interest to professional investigators Inis lieen cinnjuilsiirily elimiiiMted in 
favour of popular articles embodying interpretations of firriciicnl diHliu*- 
tions ih'om experiiriental data.” Tlie need foi* siudi a work as the om* l»e- 
fore us lias of ■ late years, and .especially sitK'e the (,d' tie* uniizr* 

export'.trade .gave an immense 'impetus 'to mealie growi.n,:*' and revolufion* 
ised all our ideas regarding the eeonomie ivnportaiiee and the yjiIik' as u 
farm. erop'^ ( country at any rate) of ^'•tlie nriserahh* ineul’n*/' h'lie 

want of scientific knowledge regarding the cultivation of (his <rrop in 
particular has been rendered still more acute by tlie (lifficuliies of phmgh-- 
ing and cultivation which have followed as a conseqiience of the exishmt'c 
of East Coast Fever in the country and which have naturally di reeled 
fanners’ minds to a consideration of the claims, on (MMUiomit* groviiids, of 

"*',“Ckdvrv Mem'oirs on South African AGRiouLTum:,” by E. R. S-iwerPM 
' R.Sc-, Dir^-iclor, Division' , W^Ai^riculture and Forosiry, Natal Principal, CedafA 
School of A£»ricunure ; formerly Assistant vSecretary for Agriculture, Southern 
Rhodesia. Volume T., Containiiiq: Reports of' Experiments in th ' Wultlvalion of 
the Cereals in South Africa. {Copie.s are obtainable from the Statifujei-y Store- 
, keeper, Colonial Secrefeary'st Ofee, M.ant5sbuTg I price I o.s, Od. ) 
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iinl'cnsiveiiorr^s in J'aniiiiig ; whilst the achlitioiuil ploiigiiiiig (]ii1"icriii:i(‘S. 
wijich have tlvis s-^dhsdii lu'en rNperitnieecl as a result el' the drv staie oi tlie 
:'Seil tlirongli rlie want of rain will serve to Oiveet aJiteiition to 1h<:‘ (jiusstioii 
of Cfutservalion of nioistii rcg in view of possible oeeasioiial diT seasons in 

the I'liiure. The Aleuioirs, eons{:<]ri(a:tl\g make their aj)|tearaiii'e-- llie ilrst 

volunK', iluil is -at a time more sm'aljh* i>erhaps timn ;ui,y other in jU'O 

vvioiis .ymirs; alUioogh tire Mppcairauer* of a \v^»rk on cereals woiiid have 
beef} warmly weieonuM} hy tlamfarnier at any titne ihiring liir f)aei tiiree 
years^ wlrile it would always liave heen lueeived with favour hyUi eon- 
sidcrralile tion (vf (he more jii'ogressive of ovir fanners. The preseiit — 
tile iirsl. — voiluine of the: Ale inoirs will serve not only the larger }nirpose oi: 
yircsenting in pojsnlai* form the eonelnsions which Jiave iieeii arrived at 
‘fay science in ISTatal— and, w[ie:i’e they ayijily to Nditstl (mud it ions, to some 
ex lent elsewlinre— as a result of investigatioiis cmidii(^t<‘d on a pr<iper 
basis and witli proper coj;][tiiuiity during (lie past six years, Imi, it will 
also serve tlie use;fiil purpose of direeiiug attmilion to problems wliicli 
perliaps have not yet been noticed to exist by our faianers, vvliilst it will 
; also serve to emphasise the difficulties of s('ieiitifie restaireh, tlic* rare wliien 
has io lie taken in drawing eonelrisions from data ohljiined from expi^ri- 
iiient [dots, and tlie relative state of ignorance we are in regarfling tlie 
iriany prolilems and the :niany sirange eonditions wliieh go to distiiigiiisii 
Tsoiith African agi’iculinre :from tliat o:f Ihirope and of Aioerica, 

A rai|)i(l glance tlirougli ilie hook, and a brief Tefm'cut'e to the 
mor<r iiuportant of its fi:rnlings, will Be:rve, perhaps, vo give a rmjgii 
idea of the scope o:f ilie work. Of thc3 arffingenunii of tlie 
‘Work we may remark that it is tlivided into sc-vcn '"Itep* iris'* 
su{>pl(*inonie(l hy throe appeTidiros. Report L, as W(* luive aheudy imlh 
cal 0 ( 1 , (liscnisses agricultural geology and (diernistyb tlie hrnindies tif theso 
subjects mniH‘ pailicularly IoikIuhI upon being climate, gimiogy of 
Nalal soils, soil formation and baclorial aeliiug Ullage, repnvsentalivo 
Natal soils, and phosphates and lime in Natal, ddie discussion cif c(M‘ea!s 
'begins with Repaid 11., c()rn:mencing with maize, ddds itcporl diseussc‘s 
somf‘ (d* Uie factors in the eultivation of maize, siieli as elinuite. tyoe< 
and varieii(‘s (d' maize, hreeding, selection and judging of si'cal, nuudianicoi! 
working of the soil, l:imes of planting and harvesting, and (}istaiH'(‘ (d' 
•planting; whilst in the sncieeeding Report the resiills of manure (‘xp(n‘i' 
numts with maize are given. Among the points laux^ disemssed arte tlr* 
hexsi, (|iia!ity of nianuro,, modes of applying nianure to maize, rc^sidm^s or 
manures, and p roftts o:f rnaniiri ng. The cjnestion of the irrigation of ccu'eals 
'To”rns the subjeet of the next Report (No. IV.), maize, ik^e, wIhmI, harhy^ 
oats and rye all being discnissed ; wHd setTion is (levot(al io “Tiu' Ihiiy 
mf Irrigai.ion Water in South Africa;’' Report V. deads witli llu‘ rust 
prdhhun. The millets tneoive (mmideration in the next Ih^pori, iho poinis 
referred to more particitlarly being experiments with sorghum or Kafir 
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eorii, manure experiments witli millet^ times of sowing millet, variety 
tests of inillet, bulrush or mimga millet, buckwheat, and teosinte. Eeport 
YU. deals ^vith the coiiimercial aspect of the subject — the market, demand 
and siippiv, cost of production, the fertility of the land, extensive and 
intensive cultivation, the place of machinery, distribution. State aid to- 
agriculture, export of maize, grain handling* in the tTnited States, and sO' 

. .. riie appendices deal wdth the question of the manufacture of paper 
from maize stalks and the malting qualities of South African grains, and. 
they aim contain a useful table for converting prices of maize per cpiarter 
(4S0 lbs.) into prices per nmid (200 lbs,). 

From this brief examination of the structure of the book the ex- 
tensiveness of the scope of the W'Ork will be to some degree realised; and. 
to the foregoing we should add that the volume includes a large n'omber 
of interesting photographs illustrating the various stages of the work* 
Passing iio'.v to a consideration of the matter itself of tiie work, it will 
ser\-e a useful purpose if we set forth the findings which the author' 
niakes in each of the research sections proper of his book. Eeport II.,. 
we have said, discusses some of the factors to be taken into eon.sidei‘ation 
in the cultivation of maize; and from the examination which is therein 
made some interesting facts may be deduced. We find, for instance,, 
tiiat a mean soil temperature of 70 deg. 'F. during the month of 

Felu’uary should be taken as a minimum for profitable maize cultivation,, 
and tliat in vlei lands this may be ensured by thorough cultivation and 
drainage. We find also that, as the maize crop rarely receives its full 
’requirement of moisture during the months of January and February,, 
an opportunity may occur for profitable irrigation at that season; that 
flint .maize should be planted in the colder districts wlieii the' 

growing period is restricted by temperature, wdiilst, on the other 
hand, tiie highest profits will be obtained from the dent type 

in warmer areas ; that early ripening varieties give smaller yields 

than those which eom|)lete their growth in a longer period; tliat seed 
selection is '‘one of the most jrotent factors determining the yield of tlie 
maize crop'' ; and that locally selected seed almost invariably gives 
better results than imported seed of the same variety. Among the re- 
Gominendations made b}" Mr Sawer in this section of his book mention 
may be made of his advocacy of close spacing in the rows for all pur- 
poses at all centres ; wiiilst he recommends — ^if indirect advantages be 
taken into consideration— -a spacing of 4 feet between the rows for the- 
midlands and high veld, and ‘of 6 feet for the hTatal Coast (that is, of 
course, when grain production is the object in view). Detasseling,. 
stripping and topping are found to be operations of problematic value. 

The third .Eeport is concerned with the results .of manur-e experi- 
ments wn'tii maize; and among the general conclusions Teached in tliis 
section of the book w‘e may note the following Dressings of potash 
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wlien employed with phosphates yield a eozisiderable and progressive re- 
tuiii on the Cedara soils as well as on such alluvial soils as are found in 
the Weenen Yalley, and if phosphate be omitted from mixed manures 
the yield is a little better than without manures at all. Coast soils, on 
the other hand^ benefit to a marked degree from nitrogenous iiianiiring 
.after the first year’s cultivation, and no immediate gain appears from 
the use of potash. The best results in grain production, it has further 
been found, are to be obtained by applying all the manure in the drills 
and sowing the seed directly thereon. Frequent and light dressings of 
manure appear also to be more profitable than heavier and less frequent 
dressiu^gs. 

The advantages of irrigation as iipplied to cereals are diseussed in 
the fourth Eeport. We find that irrigation water may be very protita])iy 
.applied to the maize crop during periods of partial drought, prefers bly 
six weeks after planting and at tasselling. As regards wheat, winter 
wlieat of good milling standard, we learn, can be very profitably cultivated 
.under irrigation in the warmer districts of j^atal; and in this coniieetion 
it may be mentioned that the Federation, Eed Fife and Menenieii varie- 
ties have been selected as standard wheats for general ciiltivatioii, and 
.that, in Mr. Sawer’s opinion, improvements in the wheat crop are to be 
■sought rather by \va.y of breeding and selection than by manuring, Tire 
optimum or econoinic quantities of water, including rainfall, for winter 
.cereals under irrigation on land of average fertility, Jiave l.>een pro- 
visionally established as 22 inches for wheat, and 20 inches for oats and 
.barley : a larger amount tends to reduce the yield. Sice of certain varie- 
ties can be grown under flood irrigation at the elevation of Cedara, and 
from the escarpment of the JSTatal high veld to the coast, but Carolina 
.rice fails to mature in the cooler areas of tlie country. Mashona rice 
is tlie only upland form which has given satisfactory results in South 
Africa to diy cultivation; it is unsuited to flood irrigation. Manures 
applied to cereal crops, it is further interesting to note, have greater 
.eifect on irrigated than on unirrigated lands. Finally we may note — 
although this does not by any means exhaust the conclusions to be 
arrived at after a perusal of thi.s interesting section — that April plant- 
ing of all winter cereals promises the best results. 

The rust problem is attacked in the fifth Eeport. in the ciimate of 
Cedara, wheat and oats can rarely be profitably grown as grain crops 
without irrigation, but heavy yields of forage and hay may be obtained 
from these crops by a suitable system of cultivation. Tj^-pes which have 
shown a marked resistance to rust infection are referred to by Mr. Bawer, 
•but without pausing to examine them here we must hurry on to the next 
■section of t!ie Memoirs. This is occupied with the millets. From this 
Eeport we learu that Kafir corn in the climate of Cedara is a far more 
'Speculative and less profitable crop than maize; and that, furthermore. 
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no profit could be sliovni in connection to tlie operations of. subsoiiiiig; 
and, surface eiiitivalioii as applied to liiilside lands at Oedara planted 
witii tins crop: vrhiist we note further that the large millets such as 
Ivnlir corn and bulrush millet respond to artificial fertilisers in similar 
fasliioii to maize^, whilst in no case of a millet crop was a profit shown, 
at Cddara as a result of iiitrogeiious maimring. On several occasions 
in the Journal in ilie past thei*e have been references to ]\Iiinga or Biil- 
riisii millet. Mr. Sawer remarks in his book that tills milled though 
ia\uuriMg a tropical en\'ironm3nt, can be relied upon for a heavy yiekL 
of green forage, suitable for ensilage^ in the climate of Oedara and on. 
soils too poor for the profitable culti cation of maize; lie adds tliat it 
shows greater drought resistance than either maize or Kafir corn. Of. 
the smaller types, the Japanese {Panicuni cnis-yalU) and German or 
llaniia millets {Choetochloea iialica) have^ .through a series of. trials,, 
proved the most satisfactory green-forage crops, while the Japanese- 
buekwiieat is one of the few annual crops which has produced relial)!}" 
proficable ci'ops of grain on iiiiinaiuired lands at (.-edara. 

Such are a few of the facts which strike one upon a cursory glance- 
through the first volume of the Oedara Memoirs, and they will, we think,, 
together with the description we have given of the structure of the book, 
enable readers to form some idea of the large amount of practical ground,, 
covered by the work. We offer Mr. Sawer our congratulations upon the- 
satisfactory conclusion of the first volume of a useful work — a work 
whicli should occupy a prominent place on the bookshelf of every pro-- 
gressive farmer. For t!ie present this \'ery brief examination iiiust suffice, 

I nit we may on a future oeeasion be able to refer in greater detail to some* 
particular portion of tlie work bearing upon the most pressing of the- 
|)robleins wliieh confront the agriculturist in Katal and South Africa. 


A weli-conditioiied horse is preferalile at all times. You cannot 
t lurse-p-.V’C'’ out of skin and bones, any more than you can get lire- 
out of scrap iron. It takes broad, plump muscles to do gv.rod hard work.. 


It lias lieeii notified, in terms of Proelaiiiation Ko. 58, 1903, Section' 
,29. Siilosection (r), that a reduction of 10 per cent, on tariff value of 
timber will be granted to sawyers holding licenses to fell in the Yogyai 
(Mtiiiiznii) Forest, Zulnland, in view of' the inaecessibility of the- 
foiest. 
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Another Christmas has rolled aToiind, and another year is about to ].)e 
-eoni2)ieted and consigned to the limbo of the past — indeed, when tliese 
lines fall under our readers' eyes our thoughts will be of the New Yean 
rather than of the Christinas season proper and the Old Year will be 
rapidly waning, even if it has not given away already to the New. Our 
wishes, therefore, to oiir readers shall ])e in respect of the New Year and 
the future; rather than for the season which is approaching at the time 
'these lines are being written : and certainly good wishes regarding the 
future will be more welcome to the farmer and more to the point than 
wishes for transitory present jollity and happiness. 


The commercial depression is now rapidly leaving us, if the signs, 
which appear everywhere to be manifest can be relied upon. The Treasury 
returns have been greater dining the past j^ear, and this fact in itself 
serves as a good indication of the trend which things are following in the 
commercial and industrial world. The position of East Coast Fever doea 
not present so much food for congratulation, however. Such a disease 
the Colony has never before had experience of, and, bad as the position 
may be to-daj’, it certainly would have been considerably worse had the 
repressive measures which the Government was able to take not been 
dnstituted. The light is to continue, however, and more vigorously than 
ever, and we may reasonably hope to be able to record a very decided 
change in the position for the better when, at the end of the new year 
wliieli is upon us, we glance backwards and contemplate the progress, 
whic^i the Colony has made in the past twelve months. 


Two years ago, in a brief A’etrospeet, we remarked, in speaking of the 
commercial depression, that when times became more prosperous we should 
find that the country had a greater degree of commercial stability than 
♦before the depression was experienced. We cannot say that a period of 
prosperity has yet been reached, but with the turn which things are now 
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taking towards tlie better^ there is already a better feeling of stability 
rtiian has been felt in the Colony for a long time past. This improved 
feeling;, whilst it is not due altogether to the approaching political unifi- 
cation of the South African Colonies, owes at any rate a certain amount 
of its strength to the sense of security and stability consequent upon tlie 
great changes which are to take place in the course of the coining year. 
Union indeed has iniich in store for all the Colonies which are about to 
participate in it, and we have no hesitation in predicting that all over 
'South Africa great changes will soon follow' in the eominercial and in- 
dustrial sections of the country. The new year has much in store for us, 
and it wdli doubtless fail to our lot next year to record great changes in 
alt directions. Let us hope that tlie burden of tliose changes will be 
Prosperity; in the ineantinie wn can but look forward and hope for the 
best, and aceoidingly ive \vould take this opportunity of wishing our 
readers, one and all^ 

A Happy and Prosperous New Year, 


CGi^rontmitm 

The Chemist Central Experiment Farm, wwites as follows: — '‘With 
reference to the soil analyses on page 657 in the November Jowrnal, the 
potash figures for three of the soils should read thus 

Available Potash. I'ctal Potash. 

Soil, Thring’s Post ... ... 0-004 0-005 

Red Soil, Thring-’s Post ... ... o C05 0 009 

Black Soil, Compensation Flats ... 0-003 0-009 

On page 659 the percentages of germination of ihe sugar beet seeds 
should read: — 71'0; SS-O; 90-0; T3'0; 61-0.“^’ 


A Mo wet Gharnu 

A correspondent has sent us the following cutting rrom an English 
.new'spaper, wiiieh we reproduce iiere, as w'e think it will be read Avith 
interest by many. We are unfortunately unable to acknowledge the 
source of the cutting, as our correspondent has oinittecl to mention the 
name of the newspaper from which he has taken it. The cutting is headed : 
^^A Kovel Churn: How Butter can be made in Two Minutes; and runs as 
follows: — ‘Hutter made in two minutes ! This, it is claimed, can be easily 
done with the Garbutt Patent Churn, ivMch has creates quite a revolu- 
tion in the dairy Avoxkl. That butter of the finest quality can be made so 
quickly seems incredible, but that it is quite possible has evidently been 
satisfactorily demonstrated, the makers having received for the churn the 
highest award at the London Dairy Sht)w besides a large array of medals 
ajid testimonials. The principal advantages claimed for this churn are 
its immense saving in time and labour, superior butter, increased yield, that 
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large or s.riiall quantities can be churned equally well, and that it is 
^adapted for all climates. Any clnirn possessing these desirable attributes 
iiiidoubtedly marks an advance that will be appreciated by all who know 
anything of tlie hithertfO tediiis process of churnings and we have no 
liiesitation in predicting for this, very useful British invention a large and 
successful future. The makers are Messrs. E, Bohy, Ltd.. Bury St, Ed- 
miinds_, England;, who will gladly send full particulars to all interested.*'' 

Morsesmkmess^ 

The following circular memorandum regarding Horsesickiiess has 
been issued by the Militia Authorities: — In view of the fact that horses 
protected from the attacks of flying insects do not contract the 
disease Blorsesickness^ it is advisable to take sneii precautions as 
are possible to prevent the same. With this end in vieW;, the 
following points should be remembered : — Infection occurs most frequently 
during the hours of twilight and darkness^ from an hour before sunset 
to an hour after sunrise. Where horses are exposed during this period,, as 
•jin camp, bivouacs, etc., or tvhere stables are open or niiich delapidated, a 
light dressing down with a rag soaked in paraffin oil, particularly ovcu 
the legs and bell.v (which are the parts most readily attacked), will do 
much to deter mosquitoes and other flying insects from attack. The 
application should be made every evening shortly before sunset. Excessive 
.application may cause soreness to the skin. This method, while of much 
utility, cannot be relied upon for entire protection. 


Where good stabling is available during an outbreak of the disease 
(the memorandum continues), the cliances of escape are greatly increased 
by keeping the stable fllled with smoke produced by the burning of moist 
.stable litter. In small stables a paraffin tin perforated at its lower end 
and sides answers the purpose of a receptable for the fire. A brisk fire 
[should be started — if necessary outside the stable — by the use of a little 
dry litter, or a handful of sticks, and a little dry manure added gradu- 
ally until the fire is thoroughly established. The tin can then be filled 
Tip — not too tightly — wifAi moister material, and placed in the stable. If 
fhus arranged the apparatus will smoulder for many hours, and no risk 
of fire will be incurred. The fuel can be replenished last thing at night 
if necessary. The smoke, which is harmless to the horses, should be fairly 
■dense, but not sufficient to cause coughing or sneezing. Adjustment of 
the quantity of the. smoke is easily arranged. In strange stables, during 
an outbreak, or in those stables known recently to have contained an 
infected horse, the paraffin dressing should always be used. Transmission 
of the disease from a sick to a healthy horse is possible, particularly in 
close, warm weather. Slight attacks of the disease are possible — exercise 
during such a time is generally fatal. 
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The Hotiiier Water E/ewater^ 

The article ^rliieli we juiblisliecl on page 6-18 of oiir last issue, de- 
seriptiue of the Plodder Patent Water Elevator, has attracted widespread 
attention, and we Iiave received a large number of enquiries from readers - 
asking for further information on the subject. We have little further to add 
to wliat we said in our last issue, but we niay sa.y that the Auto-llyclraiilie, 
litd.. 108a, Cannon Street, London, E.C., are the inanufacturers of the 
plant, and that Mr. Ct E. Gage, 21, Club Arcade, Durban is the Natal 
agent. We would advise those desirous of going more fully into the matter 
of piiee, etc,, to write to Mr. Gage, who will doubtless be able to supply 
till information. 


Memedy fer Seale » 

Writing under date of November 2nd from "Victoria, British 
Columbia, Mr, Justice Campbell draws attention to the following excerpt 
coming under ids notice as ‘"A Simple Eeniedy for Seale” : — ‘■'Among the ■ 
means adopted to clear the scale from citrus orchard is one which is said 
to have suceesstuly cleared a badly -infested plantation in Montserrat, the 
West Indian Island Vhere the limes come from.' Four or live Bengal, 
beans {Mucum jmiriens) are planted round each tree during the first 
rains. Tijcse completely cover t:he trees with their vines. When the beans 
are ripe the steins are cut and the vines left on the trees.” Mr. Camp- 
bell concludes his letter with the remark : ^'1 am immensely impressed with 
the faith the Canadians have in themselves and their country.''’ 


The Tiek^Biriiw 

A Bill '*to authorise the suspension of Act No. 33, 1890, in 'regard , 
to the tiek-biiTP* is being introduced into Parliament during the current 
Session, The Bill consists of one clause only, as follows: — ^‘’Tlie Guveriior 
may from time to time by proclamation suspend the operation of Law 
No. 33, 1896, in regard to the bird known as the tick bird (red beak) or 
iMcdiUtyaii. Sueii [UTie lama lion may extend to tlie wdiole of tlie Ooloriy or 
to any special part or parts, and may be lawoked by a like proclamation.” 
The Act referred to — No. 33 of 1896 — prohibits the killing and taking ' 
of certain birds, among which is the tick-bird; and the Bill which it is 
now proposed te introduce is an outcome of a theory which is now very: 
generally held in the Colony, and which appears to be very well founded, 
namely, that the tick-bird is to be reckoned among the causes responsible 
for the spread of epizootic lymphangitis. From an infected animal the ' 
bird flies to a healthy animal, canning on its beak jms containing the 
germs of the disease, which germs, introduced through the hide of the 
clean animal, rapidly multiply and the animal is stricken doAvn with the 
disease., 
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Lmcerme Tylenchusm 

Attention is particularly draM'ii to tlie article appearing in tiiis issue 
ol tlie Journal entitled Lucerne T}ienciius^, uiiicli lias fieen taken over 
from the Cape Apncultural Journal of October last. Liieeme growers 
will be assisting themselves and the Department of AgricTiltiire if they 
will submit any suspicious examples of diseased lucerne for examination 
by the Government Entomologist. Packets containing specimens may 
always be sent post free addressed to the CTOvernment Entomologist ^ 
Department of Agriculture^ Pietermaritzburg. Such packets should be 
'iSiiperseribed and marked ^’Siieciniens Only” in the bottom 

left iiand corner, under which endorsement should appear the name of the 
sendeic 

Fsii^m Imp/emeni 

In a recent issue of the Journal we published an “interview*' wiiicli. 
cur Travelling Commicsioner had had with l^Ir. C. E. Moore^, the farm 
machinery expert of the Moline Plow Co. of the United States (repre- 
sented locally by Messrs. Malcoiness & Co,, Ltcl.)^ who has been engaged 
in giving a series of farm im]3lenient demonstrations in Natal. We have 
now received from Mr. E. Hamny of EsteouiU two photographs which he 
toolv recently at a demonstration of Messrs. Maleomess & Co.'s implements 
^i^iven recently by Mr. Moore on Mr. A. Steyn’s farm ax Estcouxt. We 
reproduce these photos in the present issue of the Journal as they will 
interest many of our readers. The first photo shows Messrs. Maleomess 
and Co.’s well-known “South African Chief’ disc plough at work, fitted 
with four discs; whilst the second picture shows the same implement con- 
verted into a three-furrow plougby an operation which can readily be made- 
in a few minutes. 

Upon receipt of the photos from Mr. Hamm we wrote to Messrs. 
Maleomess & Co. for particulars of the demonstration^ and in the course' 
of his reply the manager wrote: this demonstration we exhibited not 

only tlie bSouth African Chief’ plough above mentioned/ but also a full 
range of our other ploughs and cultivators, etc.^ such as the ^Blue Birdj’’ 
single-furrow plough, the ^Canadian . Chief two-furrow plouglg the 
Thiampion’ planter, the ‘^Golden Eule’ cultivatoig and the ‘New Western’* 
cultivator, etc.” Messrs. Alabomess C^o. went on to say that this last 
is a new form of up-to-date maize cultivator, and they very kindly sent 
us a block illustrating it, as well as descriptive matter, as they think it 
will interest readers of the -Dowmeab They consider that tlie “New 
Western” is the best for Natal use owing to the fact that it is fitted with! 
an adjustable arch which enables the implement to be regulated for work- 
ing l}etweeii rows of difierent widths. The cultivator is fitted with six 
best quality hard steel shovels. 
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•'■The parallel gang movemenr,-^ Messrs. Malcomess & Co. proc-eed., 
a very valuable feature on this iinpleiiient, as bv this adjiistiiient the 
fiiiovels continue to work in a straight plane facing the direction in wliicdi 
the implement is traYelling, even when it is necessary to shift the' gangs 



to the right or left when operating in wooked rows. Without this adjust- 
ment the shovels, of course, also turn with the gang so that they no 
longer continue to work straight but are facing to the right or left as the 
gang may be moved. The great advantage of this adjustment in ensuring 
the best work being done will be obvious to you.'’'’ We give tierewith an 
illustration of this implement The price of the machine is £1. The 
Implement is fitted with wheels with extra wide tyres and loiig-disrance 
dust-proof hubs. 

Mr. Geo. Burgess, the Seeintary of the Xatal Sugar Assoeiatioig 
writes us ’as follows^ under date 4th December: — "Wor some years tiie 
need has been felt of an association which would bring sugar plaiiters 
and their clients together for the ecuisideration of matters aifeeting their 
eonimon interests. A conference has aecorclingly been held idaiiters, 
mill- owners, and merchants concerned in the sugar trade., and has re- 
sulted in the formation of the Xatal Sugar Association, of which ]^Ir. 
John Kirkman^, M.L.A.^ a planter cind mill-owmeip is President, and Mr. 
Jas. McBride, Chairman of the Durban Chamber of Commerce, is Tice- 
’President. Amongst the duties which the Association proposes to dis- 
charge is that of collecting and disseminating from time to time informa- 
tion regarding the state of the cane fields and estimates of the seasons’ 
ytonnages, so that both planters and the trade generally may have a 
better knowledge of market conditions than hitherto. 


•“Crushing for the present season is not yet finished and several of 
the mills are still at work. From this date to the end of the season a 
coinsiderable Ciuaiititv of Xatal ancj-ar — Aotimo+'.a ot? — - ' 
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tliaii that during the corresponding period of last year — will go tO' 
market. As regards next season, looking to the larger fields of ratoon 
crops and the larger acreage of cane^ the mills will be compelled to begin 
crushing operations earlier than has been usual. Some of the large 
mills have arranged to begin work in Aprils and deliveries of sugar may 
therefore be expected in May. As soon as estimates of the next crop 
can be made with reasonable accuracy the Association will prepare and 
publish them7^ 


lnii^0iliietion of TimbBi*^ etOm^ m 

A Proclamation has been issued by the Authorities of the Orange 
River Colony, amending O.E.C. Proclamation No. 4rl of 1909^ dealing 
with the introduction of firewood, brushwood, timber, grass and grass 
hay f]'om Natal to the O.E.C. across the O.E.C. Border. The new" Pro- 
clamation provides: — 1. Prom and after the promulgation of this Pro- 
clamation, the introduction of any of the articles hereinafter mentioned 
into this Colony from the Colony of Natal shall be subject to the follow- 
ing prohibitions and provisions: — (1) The introduction of the following 
'articles is absolutely prohibited, viz,^ (a) Mealie stalks, leaves and cob 
liusks: (&) Kafir corn stalks, leaves and heads; (c) Sugar cane or any 
parts thereof : (d) Brnslnvood: (e) Grass or grass hay or any articles 
packed in grass, (.^j The introduction of any timber or wood, including 
firewmod, is absolutely proiiibited, except as hereinafter provided, viz.: (a) 
Newly manufactured timber, vehicles (except Scotch carts and wagons 
Avhieh have been in use), and bamboo wdiipsticks may be introduced with- 
out restrieiioii ; (?y) Scotch carts and wu\gons (which have been in use) 
may only be introduced if, before crossing the border, they are thoroughly 
sprayed with a solution made by dissolving one pound of arsenite of soda 
in twenty gallons of water, under the supervision of a member of the 
O.E.C. Border Guard; (c) Barked wattle poles (including those intended 
for firewood) or other barked poles and second-hand manufactured timber 
which has been used in the construction of any building or article may be 
lintrodiieed if accompanied by a certificate in the form set forth in 
Schedule signed by a Justice of the Peace or Stock Inspector of the 
Colony of Natal or a member of the Natal Border G-uarcl of this Colony 
and bearing date not more than seven days previous to that of the said 
.introduction. (3) Lucerne or lucerne hay, or any other forage crop, 
though containing an admixture of grass or of grass hay may be intro- 
duced if it appears to the satisfaction of the Customs Officer, member of 
the O.E.C. Police or of the Natal Border Guard at the place of entry that 
the said lucerne or forage crop was grown in enclosed lands on wliidi 
no cattle have been depastured and that grass has been cut together with 
ih(3 lucerne or other forage crop. 
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2. Any person introducing or attempting to introduce ( the Ih’oelania- 
lion eoiitimies);, whether as principal, agent or servant, liiinself or 
.another^, any article into this Colony in contravention of any of the above 
provisions^, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding tift.y p«)n:nds, or in 
ylefaiilt of payment to imprisonment with or without hard labour for a 
jieriod. not exceeding six months. 

The sehednle referred to is as follows: — “V I hereby certlf}’ that the 
tULdermentioned articles have been disinfected by being dipped in or 
tlioroiighly sprayed with a solution iiiade by dissolving one pound of 
arsenite of soda in twenty gallons of water . — Description of timber or 

vehicles ; Date ; Signed .......... ( Justice of 

the Peace or Stock Inspector of the Colonij of hS cited or Member ■ of Aatal 
.Border Guard of OJLG.) AddressP 

Alcohol Baoooos 

Coast fruit groweis will doubtless be interested to learn that a new 
me 1ms i>een discovered for Ininanas. According to midiiiral Aews 
(Barbadoes) tlie question of the production of alcohol from tliese fruit 
is dealt witli l)v a writer in a recent issue of the Journcd d Agriculture 
Tropicale. The subject is introduced by a consideration of tlie fact that., 
in cciiintries that produce bananas for export^ a large quantity of the fruit 
is rejected as being unfit for shipment^ and is consequently often wasted 
completely. Iiiformalion furnished by the Agricultural Society in 
Jamaica, and by growers in Guateniahi, shows that the loss frcmi sueli 
•fruit is about 20 per cent, of tlie crop : tins, in the ease of Jamaica., is 
equivalent to two million biniclies a year. In view of this,, tarious means 
have been tried for tire purpose of utilising the waste material. Among 
tlsese have l:>een the drying and preservation of tlie fruits, and tlie pro- 
duction of banana fioiii* from it. None of them have, however, sufficed 
to deal with the quantity of imexportahle fruits that have been produced^, 
and it has become necessary to seek for otlier methods for the disposal of it. 

Experiments eoiidueted at the Central Laboratory of Giiateinala, in 
association with the: dii^ector of a distillery at Puerto Barralos, Guate- 
mala, led to the production of a verv good spirit, wxhieh is said to ho 
something like wliiskv, from bananas wJiich were aliont to lie thrown away. 
Samples of this spirit were reported at the vSt. Louis Exhibition to be of 
superior quality, and, after analysis in the Laboratories of the United 
Staites Department of Agriculture, tlie manufacturers were aAvarded a 
gold medal. The jdeld of spirit is estimated at 41 litres (alioiit 1 gallon) 
from each bunch of bananas. As regards the cost of inamifaeture, this 
is said to be inueli less than that of whisky, and two years’ wmrking of a 
plant for the prodncti n of the spirit showed that the mannfaclure can be 
carried on profitably. 
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Morsesickmess InwesiigBtiQnm 

A further progress report on Horsesiekness investigation work has 
‘fjeeri forwarded to the Minister of Agriculture hy the Government 
Bacteriologist (Mr. H. Watkins-Pitchford) . Mr. Pitchford writes:— 
As 3^11 will remember, the results of tl’ie practical trials of last season 
g/dxe reason to believe that tlie immunit}' of the horse to tins disease 
could be consideral^ly strengthened by the adoption of measures of in- 
oculation with a vaceiue hv means cf vin'ch a. mild form of the disease 
was produced. The numbers of horses which had been suli jected to 
this process, Iioweverj were so small that it was tliought better to apply 
the system on more ample lines during the present sickly season. Ac- 
cordingly, arrangements wmre made for the inoculation of half the horses 
of the Zulu] and Mounted Eifies; this Eegiment being chosen as afford- 
ing a better test as to the efQcacy of the process than other mounted 
units situated in more healthy parts. the hearty eo-oixmation of ihe. 
Eegimental autliorities in Zuliiland, this arrangement luis been satis- 
factojily carried’ into effect, and 76 liorses throughout tlie Province have 
been passed through a mild form of the disease without any fatality 
occurring. Tliis latter result has been more satisfactory tliaii I had 
anticipated, and is attributable to the careful manner in which directions 
and precautions were carried out on the part of all ranks. To every man 
■volunteering his horse for inoculation a clinical thermometer was issued, 
'the recipient being instructed in its use where necessary. In tins manner 
it was possible to observe closely the reactions occurring as a result of 
the inoculation. These results are given briefly in the subjoined report 
from the Veterinary Assistant (Mr. Matthews) employed upon this 
service. A second inoculation was carded out at a later date upon part 
of the horses previous] j treated, in order to determine the re-inforeiug 
effect of a repetition of the .process, a principle which the observation of 
previous years seemed to render expedient. As ■was expected, no re- 
actions have been reported ns attending these latter inoculations, which 
were performed upon half the animals previously treated. About eighty 
horses belonging to the Eegiment are thus left in the various distriets 
uninoculated, these animals in many eases 0 3cup3^Lng the same stables 
as inoculated' ones— so that, in this mmner, a satisfactory proof of the 
uiility of the system will be forthcoming at the end of the coming sickly 
•season. 

I cannot venture to hope (Mr. Pitchford continues) that the pro- 
cess through ■which these horses have been passed will afford sufficient 
imnrunity to avert death in all cases of those animals which may be 
■attacked. I am sangnine, however, that the horses which have been 
safely passed through an attack of undoubted Horsesickness, will possess 
a greater degree of resistance than animals not so treated, so that I 
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■confidently hope for a considerable reduction of mortality. My thanks- 
'are due to yourself and the GomirLandant-General, Militia— to whom I 
am forwarding a cop}' of this report — ^for the facilities which this test 
has been afforded, and I also wish to express my acknowledgments to the 
Officer G <3211111 anding the Ziihiland Mounted Rifles, and Ms Eegimental 
Authorities, for the careful and willing manner in which my suggestions 
have been carried into effect. 

Mr. R. C. Matthews’ report referred to follows: — About half the 
horses of the regiment (Mr. Matthews says) have been inoculated, 
seventy-six having been injected, and of this number about half (3" ) 
have been re-inoculated a second time one month after the first inocula- 
tion. Tlie results of tlie first inoculation are as follows: — Mo death has 
occurred in the total number, and in only a few instances a swelling of 
the head or loss of appetite has been reported. The reactions to the in- 
oculations have been in most eases well marked. Records were kept by 
the men of all temperatures, and copies of these reactions were in most 
instances returned to me by the men, having been properly kept, while 
•■ifteen failed to return a record of their horse’s temperature. From the 
fifty-eight (58) charts returned, which I have already sent you, it will 
be seen that 75 per cent, cf the horses have reacted, and 25 per cent, 
show little or no reaction to the inoculation. Thirty-one (31) of the 
fifty-eight have reacted vigorously (that is have had temperature curves 
of llH degrees or over), while twelve (12) have shown distinct reaction, 
but to a less degree (102 to 104:), while about fifteen (15) show little 
or no disturbance, the majorih^ of such non-reactors being resident in 
Amatikiilu or Ginginhlovu districts. The reaction sets in about the 
fifth day on the average, and continues until about the twelfth. With 
regard to tlie second inoculations, which commenced on the 8th instant, 
no reactions liave been repoi-ted, whicli was what was expected, although 
one or two swellings have occurred at Ilmhlatuzi from a cause wliieh I 
could not ascertain. Such swellings, however, were trivial. 


The general results (Mr. Matthews concludes) maj, therefore, be 
fsiimmed up as follows: — Mo owner has reported any apparent incon- 
Yenience to the horse subsequent to the inoculation beyond lessened or 
loss of appetite lasting for two or three days during the height of the re- 
action, while others have reported slight swellings at the seat of inocula- 
tions (all of which have subsequently subsided), while again a small 
perceiitag'e of owners reported the occurrence of s'welling above the eyes 
(walnut size) lasting onl}’’ a short period. I shall be keeping these 
horses under observation during the coming summer, and shall report 
to you again with reference to the extent of immunity which this mild 
attack of Horsesiekness has produced, a 




PLOUGHING DEMONSTRATION AT ESTCOURT. — I. 

Messrs. Malcomess & Co.'s “ South African Chief” Disc Ploug-h at work : fitted with four furrows 

(See Nofes and Comments." ) 
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The Living Bee, 


By Mary ErTOHij^:, 

President j Natal Bee-Keepers'' Association, Natal Expert, South 
African Bee-Keepers' Association. 

Continued from Page 610, 


III,— THE TllYE. 


BeeSj like Iiiiinans,. have passed tliroiigli many phases in their 
domestic areliiteetiire. From cave dv^ellings, hollow trees and skeps of 
liiiiiible tliatch tlie}^ have come throngli a long succession of different 
hives TO the elaborate gable-roof eel, portico-eqtranced and sometimes 
glass-fronted residences in which we find them i'hi-day- 

Tiie newest of new' hives is the Daiizenhai.v^-r, designed by Francis 
I)aiizeiibaker, and first sold in 1895. As a conib-honey hive it won first 
prize at the Paris Exposition in 1900 and at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion in 1901, and since then it has continued to come into favour wfitK 
bee-keepers all over the ".rorld — not on account of its elaborateness, how- 
e\'er, lait on account of its simplicity. It is so simple in construction 
tliat it is difficult to realise the long series of steps that have led up one 
by one to its invention. 

The first essential of a hive^ as of any home, is shelter — w'armtli. 
Without Tvarmth bees cannot build their combs. When swaTming bees 
on a branch they ahvays gather in a round cluster^ in wdiat looks „ 
a solid, browm velvety mass. But the cluster is not so solid as it ap- 
pears: inside the bees are in loose festoons^ and alT around this and 
keeping them wnarm is a close layer of bees, forming, in fact, a temporary 
hive. Sometimes in tropical countries or under certain circumstances 
(the neighbour’s eight day clock or jam cupboard being imexpeetedly 
locked) the bees will continue to hang on the tree and actually build 
their combs and establish tlieir home in the open sunliglit. If instead 
of this outside circle of wmrming bees we substitute a cover of stiunv or 
wood more bees are set free to build w'ax. The old-fashioned straTV skep 
was circular in shape and just the size of the cluster and the sheets of 
comb were built from the roof. Tliis style of hive wvas in eommon use 
till fifty or sixty jenvs ago. 

It was in 1835 that the first step was taken towards the invention 
of the movable frame. Dr. Dzierzon, like other bee-keepers of his time^ 
used wooden boxes piled one above another, but he saw the necessity for 
a removable straw cover for winter^ and in order that this cover might 
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]}e lifted off in'Jary to tlie comb lie put on iis niaiiy iiKfii wide 

l>ars, spaced a finger breadth apart^ as were sidlicient to euA'or tlie liive. 
This done and the bees having built regularly to tliese bars, he was alile 
easily to renio're the cover. 

In 1852 Langstroth — the father of American bee-k:ceping-~”Coih 
ceived the idea of siirronnding each comb with a frame of wood, entirely 
jetaclied from the walls of the hive, leaving at all ])arts, except the 
ooints of sTpnarrt, 'place enough between the frame and the Idve for the 
"passage of tlie bees, and thus it was possible to remove not onl\' tlie 
cover but each individual comb^, and the invention of the movalile frame 
liiw* was conpilete. Danzenbaker hives are sold in ci'ates of live, and 
notliing is moi’e delightful tliaii to open one of these, ex|)osing the snow 
white and beantifnlly cut bass-wood boards, that fit togetlier like a l)ox 
of puzzle liricks. Tlie days are all too short for the joy of discovering 
liow they go. 

To nail trigetlier liive-boclies and supers is easy emmgh. To get 
them trne measure diagonally with a rod until the length lietween o])- 
posite corners comes the same. After putting togetlier tliey must lie 
painted, and liei-e again a cast-iron hack with a liinge in it is very 
iisei’iih We need not, of course, pause to paint figures and landscapes 
on the fronts of the hives as their owners did in the leisurely days of 
long ago. Besides brood-boxes, the brood-frames, section racks and 
sections have to lie ]nit together — light, easy joinery. 

The only diffieiiliy iisualh’ experienced is with tlie galile cover. 
The two upper boards are first nailed to the centre ridge piece and 
project over the body box so rliat the rain will run of!. i:>y nailing tlie 
under boards an inch apait an air-space is seeiired, and I have seen 
many roofs put up in this way. In theory it is ex{?ellent, but in ]n*ae- 
ticG it has two or lliree decided drawbacks. It worries the* ]»ees, and 
tliey keep exploring the recesses of the roof instead of attonding to 
business. The C|ueen moy go into the roof when the bees are smoked 
(the under side of a cover is a not uncommon (ilace tu hnd a (|ueen), 
und, lastly, robber bees soon discover tliat tlie air-spai'e ](‘ads in to the 
interior of tlie liive and tlie inihates mav have liard wurk to defend 
themselves. These diffcnlties could be met liy using quilts, luit on the 
wdiole a roof with the under boards according to the makers' instruc- 
tions is best. In putting the cleats in the frames an empty reel or a 
hole in the work bench is useful and keeps the wood from splitting. In 
fixing foundation in the frames note that the wedge has a riglit way and 
a wrong. The bevelled side gaes next to the wnx. 

In the mist belt the mxlmary I)anz alighting board is a death-trap 
to many bees as the moisture collects on :t and drowns tluuu. Tliis can 
be remedied by making saw-cuts or grooves cr liy sprinkling sand on 
them before painting;, or disjiensing with tlie aligliting board altogether. 
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lY.— HOW TO BLESS AXD USE THE SMO'EEE, 


A clean starelied dress or suit of light colour is best. If stared leil 
it is iniperTious to ^ti'ngs and hees will not settle on light cloth' as tliey 
will on dark. Eingerless gloves or long-sleeved niits are eomfortahle. 
They leave the lingers free and prevent bees from crawling in at the 
Avrist to tlieir own sorrow and that cf llie Avearer. Indiaru])])er suits are 
quite unnecessary! Always wear a A^eil and tal't time to tvljud it 
proper] jj. To Inive a l)ee in one's lionnet is nothing com pared to ];av- 
ing one in one’s hee-veil. 

A good relial)1e smoker is a necessity ; a poor smoker is an utter 
weariness and \exation of spirit. There is the smoker, for instaiieCj, 
Avitl] the thill door tliat ahvays toAists and never shuts after tlie first 
dime. Frcm this the smoke issues from the bacdv and liids fair 1o 
sulfoeate the liee-keeper, A\diile tlie liees luizz mockingly aliout tlie nnuith- 
piece. There is tlie smoker AAdrli the top so simple it is not even liingod. 
Tou simply sqiiasli it doAVh, clasping it firmly Avitli liotli liands, easy on 
the counter no doulit, hut another matter Avhen alight: or the smokers, 
and their name is legimu that go out just at the critical moment, with- 
out fail. Tlie tAventictli ceutiiry Uanzenlutker has no evil ways: it is 
a smoker that can lie trusted, always readt' fur aelion. Be earelul not 
to lay it against the elotliing,, and he rure to extinguish it Irefore liring- 
ing it indoors. 

Tlie first lesson in liee-keejiiiig is to learn the use of tlie smolser. 

Cotton rags or cotton waste fi'oni a machine shop or engine room 
make excellent fuel. Old. sacking soaked in a weak Bolutioii of saltpetre 
does very VAmll. The smoke should be given in puffs^ a little at a time 
and very little at first. Iho net smoke continuously but give a fotv 
puffs, then Avait till tlie pollen-laden workers have passed in. Never- 
0pm a hive during its playspell any more than you Avould stay in a 
house during spring cleaning unless yon mean to lielp. The workers are 
iiitieli too busy to lie Avorried with you. Be careful, too, how yoit smoke 
1)ees o.ff uncapped frames. Nr/body fancies Iioney that tastes like 
haddock ! 

I liave lieat'd of several lieginners lately avIio, finding their bees so 
much more docile than they expected, went to remove the honey Avithout 
giving smoke. They had bcuglit expensive smokers it is true, but they 
had made the discoA^ei’y that really the bees did not need it! But a 
colony with much brood and much honey is a very different thing to 
deal Avith compared to a tiry cluster: in fact, I think the stronger the 
colony the more reckless they become. 

A little smoke does no harm, indeed it is kinder to the bees, as it 
^quiets them at once and prevents them from getting in an uproar. The 
morreet method of giving smoke comes b}^ practice. Don’t blow it in 
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'tlieir eyes Til 1(1 blind the poor liitJe bees, do it gently, just Bufiieient to^ 
Inirry tbem. to tlie uncajrped lioney cells. MaeterlinckV explanation is 
that, scenting danger, each bee tills itself with boney in taise the whole- 
eoloii}’' may bave to swarm and su]>plies be needed. Ibonit forget the 
]*otriTiiiiig Il'Cs witli tlieir heavy loads and keep tliein from aligtding liy 
a (Vlond as dmise as a London fog, pnff a little, wmir till tin? retirniiiig: 
h«:M‘S enter and puff again. 

INMATES 


“Tilt? eye only sees what it brink's with it the power ot seeing'.” 

Tiioiigb there :is no need for ns to follow- the long and toilsornm 
inothods of earlier Itee-keepers, it is important that wn 'beconie familiar 
■with tlieir oliservations and discoveries, i!i. order tliat, witli seeing eyes,, 
Ave max' rqrriroinrh the mysterii's of the hive, 

Mirh. ixygard to tlse iiriiiates. Wo know* tlnat tliere are tlirce kinds 
of 1 h-(?s. and we look for workers, qneon vand drones. The Intik of ilie 
tiee- are file Avorker bees — perlaips 80,000 strong atiovit 800 drones and 
oiu' queen. Tlie qne^en is tbe motber, tbe drones tbo brotbers, the 
Avorlvers tlie busy sisters of tbe liivo. 

The queen 'motber is very beantifiil — A'ery Avondeivful. Tiiat the 
bee^ pay tier great attention is easily seen in an observatoi'A^ bive. Tn 
fact tliey ratlier AAmrry her on hot days just as children clind) on tlim 
back of their motberts eliatr and do her hair and play w'itli lier lirooeb 
Avlien siie is trying, it may be, to liaA^e an afternoon nap. 

The queen is sliy of the liglit and unless earefiilly looked tui’ is 
seldi'cn seen; tlie drones Iiuita' to emmj'ic from tie Inlv' ai the first 
Incatli of smoke and being easily seen are not infrerjiiently inisiaken for 
her rnajesfy. Brit once the queen has been oliserved tlie mistake AArilt 
:never o(a-iir a second time. She is a. long slender (‘leatiire, lun* body 
tapering gracefully to a point. T remember once a Kafir lioy assn ring: 
me tie knew a queen and could detect lier amid a crowd of swarming 
bees. What Avas niy astonislnnent a feiv niiniites bit(‘r to s(‘{‘ at b‘asl'. 
a dezen iTiAnrted tumblers on the ground, a loudly Inizzing ca})ii\'e drom* 
in eacli. ! 

The drones are fine bnrly ;rel I oaa's, proverbially idle. 8diey lalm a 
•sliort :fiiglit in tbe middle of tlie day 1 nit are always liomo in time for 
diriner. If it is not provided in tlie centre of tlie liive aliove tbe lirood 
'they are equally happy exploring tbe pantries at the sides and always 
with an exceedingly possessiA’c air as if tbe place belonged to tlicm. 
Their loud buzzing is a part of the life of tbe Iiive, tlieir presence a sign 
of its prosperity. 

0;o. the Avorkers deAul\n all tlie nianifobl laliours of tlie hiA'i*. It is 
they wlio build the city and sustain, it, who collect the ]:)olien mid the- 
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lioiiey, who nur.so tlie lai’Vfe and provide for all. We liave no nw 
cord as yet of tlie lifeiiine o;f a boo in IJiis coiintj*y. It is put down as 
•“lx wedcs ill tbo beo-books^ biit i am sure it is longer in Soutli Afriea. 


VI.— BROOD JfRAMES. 


iirst j>ait of the liive to I>o understood is ilie Ijody-lxix (rr brotnl 
ii,est with, its ten movable frames. Between these are the streets of the 
bee eitw all running parallel to eaeh otlieiy in Avitieli inviltitudinoiis 
workers liuii'y to and fro. 

Smoke not eontinuously Imtt as 1 liave said^ a, few imlfs at a time 
for a miinite or two at the entinnee of the hive, tlien gently lift the 
cover. If the Fiive is an old one tliis is easier said tlian done, tor the 
bees object to ill-fltfing roofs and spend miieli laljouT in. lixing tliem 
isoenroly. Idils is sornetirnes a soiu’ce of astonisliment to beginners, 1 
T'OTiHunbei' tbinking my bees had sealed their roof a<piinst my srumml 
\'isit;l 

1!he hee-glue or propolis which they use tor iliis purpose is the stiil^y; 
resinous subsiaiiee Wiitlii wliieli the tiny leaf-l)nds are water-proofed in the 
■spring. d.hie bees collect it in their baskets much as tliey dr> pollen, and 
plaster up the eraeks and erevices of their liiv(‘ till not a slit is hd'i !)ig 
-enough to let in a sunbeam, far less a raindinp. So iinnec('ssai‘y we 
tliink tliat they sliould till up these little spaces, “little sp{ic(‘s^' to us 
perhaps, but ^Vawning ('liasnis'" to tliein. .Eacli lilve part sliould tit to 
a nicety in oar opinion at least: the fdeverest inatliemalician would not 
'be too exact for Urn bees. Modern frames and I lives are constnieted in 
feiu^h a way as to discourage tliis aeeumulation of propolis, but some- 
times if the entranee is wider than they like, the\' build beautiful pillars 
a;.)f pro])o!is tli rough whieh they pass out ami in, 

1'he cover removed, lay it down in front of tlie eiitiai rice and (*on- 
iimious with it, so that the laais may run straight baek into the hive 
'without having to take wing. Always work from tlie back or tlie siile 
■nf a hive, .never staiid ill front. 

H(,dd the frame that is being examined just above tlie liive to avoid 
losing ihe (pieen, Imt do not be disappointed if you do not see lier the 
first two or three times. If there is uneapped hi’ood in the liive it nuuins 
that slie is tliere all right. I tiiul the afternoon snnshine the best for 
revealing qiieenB, when the su.nl)eams are aslant and fall on the side of 
the com, b. The frames may be loolcecl at in turn, but should be rtpihu'ed 

•exactly in the same position as th 

In Shakespeare’s day wax was supposed to lie gathered from the 
flowers, “Since 1 nor wax nor honey can bring liome/’ lint since then 
it has been observed that wax is exuded from Ihe bodies of the bees i!i 
snimile wliiie flaki's, imt bow these flakes are passial from one to another 
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find wrought into the lioneyeoinh, it is diilieult to iinrlerstarnh Itioluirfl 
eletl'rios saVvS ‘"the ijoes join liainls, silence dest^'iids, mid iht' inyslie rite 
is began d’ 

Lifting out a frame we find the l)ees susiiended from the 
and liangiiig in wondeid'itl iustooiis in the sjinee liic' cendi iiuw are niaiv- 
iitg is to iilh If the frames m*e lifted gently tlie Ikmis will eontinue' 
hanging a living veil of Iiees, much to the astonislmient ot tlie ht^girmer 
w'iio is certain sure tliat they will hreak tlieir legs. 

'’f ile corah is begim in tiny tongue-shaped iiiei-es in two or tliree 
piaees at onee. These are afterwnxrds joined, hut so euniiingiy it is 
impossilde to lielies’e it lias not been hiiiit; all in one piece. Whrrin 
weather, a strong force of liecs, a good honey flow, or, failing tliis, 
artificial feeding, are essential to the {rroduetioii of u'ax. 

Miudi lias iieeii written, about th ,i rnathematieai aia'Uiau'V and 
wondei'fulness of the lioneycoml) with its delicate hexagonal eidls, hut 
e\oiy new ])ioce of coral) will ever call rortli fi’i^sh adiniraiion on ai'- 
count of its snowy whiteness and exquisite workraanship. dlie cond) 
after it has lieen used for tirood-rearing becomes dist'olnured Inrt wdieii 
new it is fair and lieautifiil. 

A word of warning. Great care imist he taken in lifting out frames 
of freshly built comb for the wax is fragile in tlie exti*erae. They must 
be kept perfeetl}' upright, otherwise ilie comb, if allowtHl to swing to^ 
one side, will readily ])reak. _____ 


YTI.— BEILBROOIL 

A i - — - — 

^Ve watch, the iiees in the garden seareliing for ])ollen and houey in 
(he tiowers, t-olleeting propolis it may he rroiu tiie Inids, hut: the nnil 
pleasure for us curious mortals is to see “the wheids go roumi;' to {h;m»p 
inside tlie hive and watch with, lialod Iireath the teeming IHe within. 

Choosing a tine settled day we open the hives for a fin'ilKU* siud\ 
of tile brood nest. The heat lias enaliled the liees to mould the sid'toneil 
Wax into exquisitely delicate sliects of coral), pure white at first; hul soon 
(dianging to a 1) right yellow. These are the waxen cradles for ilu* Iiees. 
Tlie drones cells are larger than the worker by about a t;hird, tlK‘ worker 
cells being about twenty-seven to tbe square ineli, tlie drones numbering 
eighteen to the same area. In coudi-liuilding, however, they oftmi jiass 
from one* size to the otlier in one piece of coml), while the proportion of 
each, varies very niiieh in different liives. 

If the frame is turned to the light vso that tlie sun sliines into the 
cells, we can see the eggs — tin}' white strokes — where tliey have been 
deposited by the queen, one at tlie bottom of eacli. cell. Some liave 
hatclied into tiny worm-like larvai — little white Cfiniiuas— a n^ these ai’e 
lieing carefully tended and fed by the young worker l)e(‘s. flTriB is 
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Tviiowii as irnsoaied brood. The cells of those that are more than six 
days old iaive been sealed over by a porous waxen lid; this is known as 
sea h‘d brood. Idie ea})[)ings oi; tiie worker cells are almost smooth, the 
cappings {,)1‘ tlie dromes am distinctly convex, and liave l)cen conipared to 
a I'ow oj‘ tniiiids jai<J close togetlier on a lioard. 

ddie (lueen tree has laid lirst in the middle oi; the cluster, continued 
in a circle round tire tirst egg laid until most of tire warrii space has 
})ccn filhMi. Hire had Ihen ciaissed over to the next ('oml) and done the 
same thing, tiurs wx* find tire eggs in the central part of the corn]), and in 
the iVaines sitirated in the centre o;l; the hive. 'The drone eoml) eonies next, 
and ;l'urtliest Ih'om tire centre are the fi’omes of stores — pollen and honey. 

Litting a brood frame we fiird that in each of tire tlioiisand vacant 
cells tire qiieon has laid, an egg, a tiny thing indeed, but tiny things will 
grow, and in three days it devehvps into the hungriest of little grnhs 
that eats and eats all tliat the nurse trees give it. On the eightli day 
the nurse trees feed it for tire last time and seal it np as tliougli saying 
■‘There, thai's your last meal, lie quiet now and go to sleejr," so tor two 
days it spins itself a silken coverlet and lies for three da\'s more quite 
still Ireneatb. Iliddc^n from our eyes strange things oicur, the so;fL 
wlute grill) becomes an insect’s fiaiine; limbs, head and eyes take shape 
and wondrous wings appear, while after seven more days— somct twenty- 
one in all— it is Ixnai a hahy bee. 

dusl alongside Iriit in a larger cell the queen lias laid, a diiferent 
egg, Irut one winch, except for a difference in time, develops in a similar 
way. The luirse Irees feed it for one day longer, it takes one day more 
to weave its coverlet, for one day longer it lies asleep, and on the 
twen ty -four til it issues a baby drone. 

Unsealed Brood. 

“ When just hatclied the larva lies curved in the bottom of the cell a straig’ht line 
from head to tail, being little more than one-fifth as long as the diameter of the cell. 
At one day oU.1 it is still in the form of a semi-circle, but has grown so that the line 
from liead to tail is a little more than one-third the aiameter of the cell. At two 
da}'s old it lies liead toucliing tail, forming a complete circle whose diameter is 
nearly half the diameter of the cell. At three days old it occupies five-sevenths of 
cell diameter. At four days old it fills the entire diameter of the cell.’* 

—l>r. E, R Phillips. 


. VIII.— STINGS. 

But liees have slings — red-lict swords. Bee-lceeping. would, be tame* 
if tliey liad not. Tdie sting introduces an element of rislc, a need to be 
on tlie alert, an uncertainty as to what will happen next, and last of all 
an opportunity of lieing l>rave. Tlie tirst shock of pain is usually 
followed l)y a feeling of utter astonislunent that one small creature can 
contain so irnich venom in ;its soft little body — wliat if it were as big: 
as an elephant and venomous in proportion! 
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The bee-books say that the sting ]ias two spears, iiiai oar-h lias nine 
hariia. It is nide to eontradict, hut W'e have always rraiiid ihoiti riiiKly. 
These fine barbs prevent this niiiiiatnrc liai-poon from h(‘iiig easily witii- 
Arawii. The first spear darts into tlie ilesli, l.lie other follows, and they 
penetrate deeper and deeper to the depths of oneTwelftii of an imli tlit* 
bee-hooks say; hut tlie pain travels furthor— nvueh ! 

It is also stated that wlien Irfiled in water the sting luM-omes imnler 
and easily cruslied. Tliis is inte, mating inforTnation, pe]Iia|)s, hut j>oor 
consolation. 

The fiist thing. to do on I>eing stung is to reinove tlie si.ing. Ivven 
Mr. Dick, Iiad Betsy Trotwood asked liini, would liave agreed with us 
on this point. Ileinove tlie sting first before running iiway. IVui how? 
Not between tli(3 finger and thiinib hut by wi]>ing it olf and that instantly 
before much of tlio poison can enter tlie tiesh. Wtien ttie hoe leaves 
its sting it leaves the ])oison sac as well and ihe iniwtdes tiiat ('oiurol it. 
The longer the sting remains the deeper it |>enetrntes, inji'cting more 
and more poison into ilie wound. Tlie smoker should bo tiirnod mi tlie 
place at once as the scent of the poison is very strong and imfitos otliers 
to sting. The wound sliouhl not be sucked on any accoiini; llso poison 
is said to act witli greater powers cn the org.ins of <ligestiou, aiul dis- 
tressing headaches may result for which the hot sun aiid lufi the liee- 
stings are usually blamed. Nor should tlie wouiul In; ruhlual on any 
account. To keep from doing so is very difficult, lait of course tliis 
only spreads the poison and aggravates the won nth Mr. Boot's advice 
is the Imt— forget about it as qiiickly as possible. 

Better still is to know Jiow to avoid. Go quietly, work caimh', and, 
if a beginner, slowly; as fast as you like afterwards, bul, iilways without 
flurry. Work calmly, quietly and fmrkssljj. To shrink frcmi a dog 
is to encourage it to bite you, to feel afraid is to he .stung. 

{To be mntmmd): 


, Horses will eat carrots whole, but it is better to slice them, as I hey 
are then eaten more promptly and with less waste. The value of carrots 
lies not in their nutritive materials, but in the cooling, laxalive, heuilh- 
ful effect on the digestive system, maldng the horse thrive; and Ids 
coat shine. A comparatively small amount of earrots is enough, 8 to 
JO daily per liorse being the usual ration. Large amounis add nothing 
• to the ’ beneficial ' effect ' on The systeihv ^ 
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Farming Implements and Machinery. 


WHAT THE NATAL FARMElt HAS TO CHOOSE FROM. 


By H. J, Cholgs, 


The jnoderii teiuleiicj in all industry is towards the saving of lal 30 iir 
by the use of increasingly efficient forms of niaeliinery; machinery has, 
ill fact, effected a revolntion in the industrial worlcg for not only does 
its use enlarge tlie output of industry but also in most cases that out- 
put ,/s improved in tlie quality of its workmanship. 

For tlie fanner the introduction of madiincry of iiieroasiiig 
^efficiency has proved an inestimable bion. In modern farming tlie end 
to be aimed at is tlio securing of as large a monetary return as possible 
from each acre farmed, and, the attaimnent of this end is very inaterially 
assisted by the employment of macHnery which will save time and 
labour and wliich will at tlie same time secure greater efiicieiicA’ as 
tegards the work done. For instance, to possess a ploiigli, purely and 
simply is not in itsell’ sufficient: the ])lough must answei* cH'rtain re- 
quirements; it must turn the furrows in the best way according to its 
owner^s ideas of ploughing; it must admit of easy adjustuient to the 
conditions of the moment; it must be suited to the clrauglit power, avail- 
able; it must, In the num of furrows it turns at once, hear some 
relaiion to t,fie area to be ploughed for a given crop or in a given 
season; it must be suited to the candition of the land to be turned; and 
its price must not only suit its owner^s pocket but it must b(‘ sucdi as 
to yield a reasonable interest measurable in the mechanical value of the 
plough from the 'working, labour saving/ and time saving points of 
■view. The same principles apply to- other forms' of farm machinery: 
the rnecdianical value of the impilement must bear an equitable relafio.n 
to the price of the maehinc, and the puce, again, must ne ])ropoi‘lionate 
in some degree to the scale upon wliieh the operations of tlie farm ore 
being carried o,m ■ 

The requirements of the farmer are consequently \ery varied, but 
■even more varied are the minierous types and makes of machines, old 
and new, that are now to be found on the .market. Some old machines 
wliose <|ualities have had to give place to the superior excellencies of 
modern machines are still being sold, while at the sarne time there are 
old maclnnes that still liold their own amid the competition ol: modern 
inventors. There are machines whose price is out of proporlion io tlie 
value of the work they perform and to iheir constmetion, whilst there 
.taro others tliat )nay be considered' bargains from their" (dumpm^ss. Tiau'e 
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are niricliiiies of various sizes, aiul of vai’icus ])o\ver. A\ liat is the iai'iVK'L 
to piireliase? Sliall it be this Tnaeliiue or shall it be iliai t (bin I 
afford to give so luiirdi for this aiat'liiue? Is the work it is I iked v' to 
perform worth it? Has its oonstruetion aiiv' ads'atiiages on'co* s(mK‘ of 
the ctiea]>er rnaeiiiiies? Suivli rjuestious thc' farmer must ask liiiiisi !i, as 
he eonteniplates tlie pirrehnse of new maeiiinerv wheilier it a phnigti, 
a planter, a liaiw'ester or any vdlier iinpleineni. 'Idu'V' are (juestions- 
wliicdi recjuire eareful thinking over; and even when the tariner has 
made his piireliase, he is not sure that lie might not iiave got a better 
aiiaeliine elsewhei’e. 

Tiie difficulties wliieh (onfront the faraner wlio sets out to buy a: 
new iniplenient are thus evident. He lias inaiiy tlvings to tliink oi, and 
the chances are that, if he lacks sutfieient ex]:)erienee, lie will he- 
^diitten,” and suffer considerable loss tliroitgli bis want of experieru'e,. 
To meet this difficulty in clioosing irpdeinents and to offer a leliahle 
guide to the various farming nnudiinery wirieh is at |)i'esent on the 
jNatal market, I have undertaken tlie iireparation of a series^ of artii'les 
of a pracLlcal nature embodying the results of investigations wliieli I 
have Iieeii making anumg the various maehiiierv firms of this (foloiiy. 
In order that these articles might he suited to tlie needs of tlu‘ farmer— 
■that is to say, that they iniglit contain just the information that ai 
practical farmer wlio (‘ither wants to juireliase inneliinery at oiu'e on 
wants to eonipare the implements lv;‘ already lias v itli t hose on the 
market with a view to the snlistitution (d* ladder maeliines if iiossiliky, 
for his older ones, would ffrid most useful — I approached the largOvst 
inaeliinery firms in Natal, and from them I tuny received assurances^ 
of assistanc^e in the piupn ration of those arti'^les, as well as very material 
nssista.iKxe in tlie direction of tlu' supply of matter and illustration: 
blocdvB for ttie present article, 

"Wdiilst E. lio];)e to cover practically all tlie different makes on ttiO' 
Natal market of: tl:K3 variotnr :iinpleTn,etits .and- macliiries used' in c'*onne{‘- 
tion with 1 a rm:h\g (Operations, it : cannot guarantee that all tlie artiedea^ 
'ill tfiis serus will be as" complete as - e-oitld luive ham '''■vviBhe(l— arid 'I 
think readers will appreciate the (lifficul ties that must Btaiid in the way 
of any, attempt" to prepare an mrticle tliat will ,ca)rnpletcily'' carver all tlie 
many different kinds of miehines that are to be foil nd on tlie rriarket. 
At tlie same time, these articles will ho as complidx^ as information 
gleaned from tfie resources of Messrs. P, Hon wood, Son, Soutter tk Oo.^s,. 
Mahxaness & Ck).V, (h North & Sons, and Steel, Murray (k Po.V (‘siah- 
lislunents can make them — and to mention these four namns 
is to includi^ practically all the handling farm imuiiiimry 

in Natal to any appreciable extent; — so that I think f am in iv 
/air position to give perhaps not quite an exhaustive, but at any rate n 
very comprehensive review of the mOutoeB of tl\(' farm miudiinery 
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Fig The ‘‘Blue Bird”': 'A';Typical Swan-'Neck ■ Plough* 


Buirket ill Colcny. 1 hope to be able, so far as the exigencies of' 
space permit, to jinblish an ariielo eacli month in tiie Journal: and 
starting, in the {yresent article, with ploughs, I shall proceed to dis- 
cuss harrows, cleaners and weeders, planting nmclunery^ cultivating 
inaehinery, liarvesting maclrinerj, threshing niacliinery, hay-making 
apjdianees, dairy appliances, and various forms ot niaelvinery designed 
for speeiid purposes. 1 propose to publish illustiaitions of as many of^ 
the various implemeni.s dealt with as I possiljly can, and I shall 
also, in each ease, in order that the articles may lie of practical valnCj, 
indicate the prices of the machines f.o.r. Durban or Maritzburg. 

L— SINGLE-FITHROW PLOTJCtHS. 


In eonsideririg ploughs, ^ve may eon\'eniently divide our Btiidy into 
four parts, the iirst dealing with single-furrow inouldboard ploughs, the- 
seeond with iriultiple mouldboard ploughs, the tliird with disc ploughs,, 
and Ihe fourth with special-purpose ploughs. 

SlNOLU FuRUOW MOTJI.nBOAUD PLOUGTtS. 

Single furrow' plouglis may be liroadly divided into two great 
classes — (1) those having straight steel and wooden beams, and, {^) 
those built witli wliat is described, as the ^^swan-neck’^ pattern of beam* 
Tlie former is the older style of plough, but it is one that still holds 
its own, and haB much to recommend it, by reason of tlie straight coix- 
of its beam, as compared with the ne^ver pattern (which is a 
product of American (oigixaeering)* Taking first the swan-neck type, the- 
“^Blue Bird” gives us a good general idea of the principle upon which 
this kind of plough is constructed— an illustration of the plough is* 
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■shown, ill Fig. 1. Tlie ^^Blue Bird” is, in fact, Mess,rs. M.iilci}i]:iesB' and 
'■Co.^R principal siiigle-fui'row ploiig-h and is used in tlioiisaiids thrr'tngh.- 
out Soutli Africa. 

It is a general piir])ose plough suiiiihle also for breaking up new 
land. The steel share and soft centre steel niniildhoards iire laiilt m 
a lieayy braced steel frog or block wliicl) (*onstitiites tli(‘ fi’anie anr! to 
which also the steel beam is attached. A gauge vvlieel for regulating 
the depth is furnished ivith each plough. I.lhe outside hindsifle is of 
crucible steel witli c^hilled slip lu-el which is removable and can n*- 
placed at a wery small cost. 

This is a useful plough for all-ronud work, ajid in most of 

soil can be drawn easily by two or four oxen. It is obtainahle in two 
sizes, 1.2 in. and 14 in. cut. Tlie list price of tlie foiTner size is .1'8> lbs. 
(Durban) and the weight 100 lbs.; and of the 14 in. size, £8 lbs. Tin* 
weight of tlris latter one is 116 Ihs. A rolling (‘onller can l)e furnisbed 
with the plough, if desired, at an extra cost of 14s.^ also a (loul)le w1h*c1 
■fore carriage at an extra price of 25s. 

The .construction of the plough bottom and slip heel of tlie “Blue 
Bird” iwS shown in Fig. 2. 



Fig. 2. — Showing Construction of Plough Bottom and Slip Heel of the Blue Bird/' 

. Veiy similar in appearance to the "Blue Bird” are Bradley’s “Africuii 
.Bird” and “Eoyal Blue” ploughs — so similar, in fact, that sojiamte 
illustrations are not warranted. The “African Bird” is mmle iti hvn 
■sizes, ploughing furrows from 8 to 11 inches, and is luiitahlc foi' small 
..cultivations or for weeding between the rows o.f sugar cano and uihcr 
crops. The “Eoyal Blue,” like the “Blue Bird,” is nuuhi iii j«o .A/.os 
ploughing 13 and 14 inch furrows. This plough is huili on a sfrong 
-steel frog, on which the share, mouldboard and Inndsidc resf j-oli.lly. 
To give additional strength it is well braced. The share is l•(■inrMl■(•<'d at 
■'the point, and tliia, together with its adjiistahla heel, servi's to mid ron- 
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\sideral)Ij to tlie life of tlie plong'li by eoanter.ieting tlie effects of wear. 

lias a donble sliin. and is luarle well shaped, making” 
tlie ploiigli equally suitable for old and new land. The wheel is practic- 
a.]!}' (liist})roof. dhie plougli is fnriiislied wil1i. eitlier wood or steel 
liaiidles, as desired, dlliis plough won first prize in tlie jiloughing eoin- 
peiitioT! with leading Britisli and American inakes. Both these |)loughs 
pGting with leading Britisli and American inakes. Bbtlrthese ploughs — 
— tla; ‘'African BiiaP’' and tlie ‘'Thyyal Blue’’’ — are stocked by Messrs. P. 
Ilenwood, Son^ Soutter & Cti., at prices ranging from £1 17s. 6d. to 
£2 Its. (hi. in tliG case of tlie former and from £3 7s. 6d. to £4 2s. 6d. 
ill the ease of the latler (botli f.o.i. Durban). Extra shares for the- 
^'^Afrlean. Bird” run from 5s. Gd. to Gs. Gd, each, and for the ‘^^Koyal 
Blue” from I's. Gd,. to 8s. 

Tile Oockshutt ^Thlmid, via” Single Furrow* (Pig. 3) is another 
example of tlie swan-neck type. This implement, whicli is manufac- 



Fig. 3. — The CockshulT ‘‘Columbia” Single-Furrow Plough. 


i iired Ijy tlie Cockshiiit Plow Co., , Ltd., of Canada, can lie had with 
Y 8 in,, Y 10 in., Y J2 hi., and Y 14 in. cut and is fitted with one or 
two wheels, andewith knife 0 disc (uidter. These ploughs are 

constraeted entirely of steel, including the handles, -which are strongly 
braced. Tlie Bhares, mouldboards etc., of the Y 12 in. single-furrow 
will fit tlie ^TloluoiluhP’ tliree-furrow 3G in. cut, and also tho 
^Ttohiinlvial’ two-fiirrow 24 in. cut; whilst t!io sliares, moulclboards, etc., 
of the Y 11 in. will fit the ‘^fiMunibia” ^ in. cut plough, 

fi'his, of course, is a great advantage to the fanner, as it means tliat a 
/farmor poss(‘ssing oru^ eaeli of tlie above one, two and tlircMi furrow 
]doug]is needs to kcxq) one lot of diipliente parts only. These ploughs 
are specially recommended hy the makers for breaking up new lands, 
being well and strongly made and of very light draft. The hearns arc 
made of high carbon steel, are very high and are suitable for ploughing 
weedy and trashv lands, since the extra long mouldboard will bury and 
cover weeds well. The wheels are practically mdestruetible, as they 
arc now fitted, with interchangeable bushes, which can be renewed at a 
very smal! cost. Messrs. Yorth & Son are tire agents for this ydongh in 
Yntal and they inform us that it was awarded 1st prize at both the 
Hai‘rison and Pretoria plough trials against all cruners. 

The prices of tlie. various sizes of the "^^Columhian” ■ are as, follows 
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''(f.o.T. Durbaii) : — Y 8 in., with one wheel, £8 iris.: steel sliares, Ss. : 
solid cast sliares, 2s. 06 . Y 10 in., A\t]\ oiie \viicM*h 2s. (Ul : ^teol 
shares, 8s; solid cast sha.res, 3s.. Od. Y 12 in., with tmo wheid, .28 12s: 
steel siiares, Os, (id : cast shares with loose ]K)ini^, 3s. 6sh : solid rasl 
■shares, 3s. Y 14 in., wdtli one wlieel, £■! 14s. Gd. : stei'l sltares. Its (id : 
•cast shares with loose points, 3s. (>d. ; solid cast shares, 3s. Rollin(^ 
coulter, 15s. Gd. extra. 

In Eansoines’ ^hSteel Eaghv’ ILL.L. and light sha*] IhCh jdoaghs, 
•^ve dnd a noteworth}' departure Itoiu the general iiiefiiod of draught 
attacliinent. Instead of ttie ordinary draaglit-liead, a rtraiight-rod is 
provided, one end of wlxieli is fixed some distance along the la'am, A 
glance at Fig. 4 will sliow what we mean. 



The R.Y.L. is a new general purpose plough wliich Ims l:>eon sjxeei- 
ally designed to meet the requirements of Natal and (hv})(‘ (V>lony for 
breaking up new soil. Among tlie important impr()V(niieid wliieh liave 
been embodied in it, meniion may be made of tlie fact that ilie lieam lias 
been strengthened in the bend by tlie addition of steel |)hitc^s, and tha 
araiiglit rod (wliieh is connected to alioiit the middle of the iiefirii in 
the E.C. — ^wliicli plough wo shall discuss directly) has lieen aftitchcnl 
to the strengthened part of the swan neck, ddie beam 1ms fnrfher- 
tnoTG great clearance undorneath, wdiich, ernibles the ploiigli to work in 
the rongliest and mosi, weedy soils witliont ehoking. Tlie Irreast is of 
the eed(3hrated Y.Tj, pattenm, so largely used in Natal and Oa|:Kf t‘olony, 
•and can he had in cither .cast iron ' or ' steel, as 'preferred. The share is 
also of the Y.‘L. ])nttern, and is generally madi^ of Ransoni(*s’ imtent 
mhilled metal which is self-sharponing and durable. Hie phmgh is 
v^liown with one wheel only, but if desired it can be (Hied with iwo frotit 
wheels, adjustable for both depth and widtli. A disc- cinilter can also 
be^snpplied at an extra charge. The plough gives a 12 in. cut, ana re- 
-quires 6 or 8 oxen. 

The other plough which Messrs. Eansomes, Ltd,, arc making of 
ewan-iieck type with the (tranght attachment extendrcl avpII hack along 
the beam towards the bond— the E.C.— is another all-round geuci’al 
purpose plough made specially for Natal. .This plough is verv liglil in 
woi"-t.t hut as all parts sulnected, to great strain are imule of the hesi 
■steel, it is capable of doing almost the same work as some of ihc. heaviiT 
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types. It ^vilI break up iiew^ laud on liglit soils wliere tliere are no 
■o'bs(.jic?les sue}'!, as stones, roots, ete., Ijut is ;iiiost suitaltle (‘or ploiigliiiig 
stiilil.ile and. old lands of a similar cdiaraeter on liglrt and :mi.xed soils. 
iTlio sliai'e, breast and landside are of tbe best steel and bai'deiied. Tiie 
‘'bottoms^’ io wliudi I lie beam is attaelied is also of annealed cast steeb 
thus r(‘Md(n*iiig: Irreakages almost i:in]:;)ossible. The plongb can be ol)- 
taiiied with eitiier one wiic‘id, two fixed wlieols, or a loose fore-earriage. 

An inier(‘stiiig type of sulky plough is tlie ^'•California (food 
lllnoiigld’ sulky wldeli is Ijeing stocdvcd Ijy Messrs. Malcomess & Co. An 
illustration of tlie phxigh is given herewitli (Fig. 5). 



This implement , is speeiallv t, designed for heavy work and , deep 
ploughing, andc whilst not so extensively used as the smaller single 
fimw plouglis, it is in great favoxiiy with the more advanced agritail- 
tiirists. The width of cut can be adjusted from 14 in. to IB in, and 
the depth from 16 in. or even 18 in. It is furnlBhed eomphdo with 
revolving coulter, riding attachment, and steerage lever, ns well as im- 
proved draught rod attachment. This latter is a nsoinl little appliance, 
consisting mainly of a wnmght iron rod which is attached to the l)eaTn 
of the plough in such a manner that should the imploimmt strike n trcio 
stump or rock, the rod straightens out, thus preventing any undue 
pressure being put on any part of the plough, thus obviating breakages. 
The plough is further fitted with oblique pattern furrow wheel xvhich 
prevents it climbing the side of the furrow. . The , price of ' this iin-* 
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plement i? £9 and the weight 440 fts. The dranght is fi‘oni 4 to 8^ 
aiiiiiials, according to the class of soil to he ploughed. 

Of hillside ploughs there are several dillereiit makes io lie had in 
Natal. Fig. shows the ‘'‘^Wiard,'''' tor wliicdi Messrs. Ma,l(*oiii(‘ss k (Jo,,. 
Ltd... are Natal egents, and whicli is stocked in various sizes witli l)otli 
"%wan"’ and "straight beams. It is a very riserul impkmioiit for woi'kiiig 
on sloping land as the whole ])longli hottoin is r(‘versihle so ihai: tlie 
furrows can always be turned in the same direetion no imiHc^r in whieh 



direeiioii the animals are walking. Tliis plougli is fnrnislicd witli a 
steel share Jind mouldboard and th3- steel beam is forged of the split 
pattern whieli gives the inaximuin of strength witli ininiiriiim weiglit. 
d^he weiglit of tlie plough varies according to size from 100 lbs. to 140 
Ihs.. and, the price J’roni £2 2s.. (hi. to £4^ and the draught from one tO' 
six a.iiimals. 

4'hc Cdckslinlt Mow Oo. are now iuriiing out iiillside phmglis in 
three* styles (so far as South Africa is eoncernetl)^^ vk,: N'o. witti 
wood lK?am and handles, 9 in cut; No. 120^ 11, in, cut, strongly made, 
and until sp(‘cial iron handle brace fitted with bolts and nuts in place 
of the ordinary wood-bar and iron rod used in other ploughs; and No. 
(3, an all-iron extra heavy hillside plouglg with 12 in. cut. (This last 
is a great favourite for rough 'and^ Mlly lands,, and is ?(?ry .Bt.rongly 
made with an extra high steel tnisscd heanu It will work well on 
hillside or on level land, and is now.-Jttodt with, .special stearing gear.) 
Messrs. Nortli & Sons' are stocking those phuiglis ; and I he jiriceg, f.o.r. 
Durban, are as follows:— No. 36;. £l'l5s.' "( shares, Is,. 'Ch,l); '.Noc 126, 
£2 7s. 6d.^ (shares, 2s. Id.) ; No. 6, £3 17s. (Id. (cliilled shares, 2s. ;M.: 
and special rolling coulter, if desired, 18s. 6d„.) . Fig. ,7 illimtiiites thig 
typiw.-f plough — see next page. 

Proceeding now to consider straiglit-bennied plonglir, \\v find in 




PLOLGHING DEMONSTRATION AT ESTCOURT— IT 
le “ South African Chief” Disc Ploueh, fitted with three furrows. 
( See ** Notes and Comments " ) 
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Howard^ J or Cdiiieker Plong'h (Fig. 8) n. typo of ])IoTig1'! that seems 
4.0 be inteririediai'e in. eoiistniction betwoon tlie ‘‘sw'jrn-rieek’^ and tl](3 
straiglit'-beain, <iihI (‘oiiibiiiea the advantages of both brniis, as, luving 
liigli in the tliroat, it will plougli land full of nibbisli or long grass and 
effeetnally Iniry it. 'In the illustration the fd'mgli is shown with horn 
fore-earriage, but it may he obtained with a fkod wliecd insteiuh if so 
desired. Messrs. Henwood. are' qtioting tliis plough, at €5 10s. (and 
•shares at £1 7s. 6d. per dozen). 

The well-known old 75 pattern of ]dovigli U shown in Fig. 9, Init 
•witli steel breasts and other modern improvenients. This is a splendid 
breaking~np plongln and is still a great favourite with a large seetion 
of our farmers. The price (Hen wood’s) is £‘3 1 os., and that of the 
shares. 15s.' per dozen.', 

A style of plough that is very useful in old land or small euiiivia- 
tions is Howard’s D Series.- which are being stnekfui by. ,Mt''‘ssrs. Hen- 
wood* These ploughs are made in three sizes, iind Imve tlie Fnglisli 
pattern mouldhoard. They can be fitted witli ridging iHKly and potato 
raisers. Tl.e prices run from £3 to £4 17s, Od., the shares I'selng 15s. 
per dozen. 

Of ridging ploughs^ mention may be made of tlie following: — 
(fl) The ^^Ooekshntt/'V winch is fitted with wooden beam and with 
handles braced with special iron braces fixed with a bolt in place of 
the ordinary wood and iron rods. The plough can lie adjusted to any 
depth of furrow desired. The price (North) f.o.r. Durhati is £1 Tls., 
chilled shares being supplied at Is., dd. eacdn This plougli can also lie 
had *in alb iron^ fitted with double wheels, at £5 5s. (5) Ransonies' 

'.',F-S'.0,.,: whicli is ,a, light combined, plougli, ridger and, potato raiser, 
requiring two o.xen only. This ]doug1'i i.s- fitted wit,-1i S'cflf-sharpenitig 
' shares, aud can he fitlTd with either one or two whr»rds. M"c,‘ssrs. Stcid, 
Murray & Co. are agents for this plough, as well as (hr (c) lianstmu^s’ 
IblTRX. ridging plough. This plough is fitted wifli cKpanding breasts, 
and will make ridges from 22 to 30 inches in \?idt!u Bv remmirig ilie 

breasts, share and cutter, and substituting a spetoal share and sed of 

prongs it can be converted into an efficient potato raiser. Tbcs(* ploughs 
also are supplied with either one or two wlieolB, nlthougii (hr^ latter are 
usually fitted to the ploughs when they are sent out from the fiudory. 
Lastly, m.ention should be made of Howard’s M.F. or Fde]diant 
:Plough. In this plough the beam is made of iron of. it is claimed, 

greater depth tind thickness than any similar ploiiglu made. framo 

is made of either east iron if specially ordered, cast stind. and is 
practically unbreakable. The ploiigh will t irnda^s dorp, will 

break up the hardest land, and will withstand the pull of sliongosfc 
team. It is widely used in South Africa for dam-making pnrpoMs. 

.IllSy- "bi conUnmd.) , -i 
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Kafir Labour, or Our Boys,” 


By y{, V. MoNTGOMERy. 


One of the niaiii diliiculties in farm life in Natal is the irregularity of 
Native labour; more especially is i,l)is tlie ease on faxins wiiich adjoin 
, loeatiuiis wlu'rc] dainais and uft/ala (Kafir beer) drinlcs are constantly 
terripting einjiloyc'cs to absent thcnnselves without leave and tliiis break 
tlieir coiitraets of service. As with all otlier races^ so with tlie Natal 
Kafir, temperanienta vary considerably,, and these should be carefully 
noted by eniployers^ and certain allowances made accordingly; in fact 
die average farfii labourer should be treated as a school boy and a certain 
interest taken in Id rn beyond^ tlie rather important point of getting as 
much work out of Irim as possible, so tliat after eornpleting bis ecnitract 
he will go forth a better being. It is, of course, iiecesBary to send wilful 
•offenders to prison occasionally, especially now that such an outcry lias 
been raised against laslies, but ttere is no doubt wliatever tliat a |)ri vatci 
'Whipping would be far l)etter in every way, exce])t perliaps , from a 
Tevenue point of view, for minor oiferiees, than filling or inv|)ris(nvuient. 
Pining impoverishes them, and (‘onsluntly going to gaol only hardens 
and makes callous those who, if lectured and administered a few strokes 
of the rod, would reuiaiu at their work the same bright, contented, 
servants which they generally aue. One does not mean to infeiythat 
becauBe a bas been absent without leave for a few days he 

shorihl be arrested, tied up to a wagon wheel, «and lambasted with an 
’*hif((‘r sjambok’" to within an inch of his life’ there can l>e moderation 
in flogging as in other things, and the officers of the law could be held 
re^sponsible tliat private whippings were carried out correctly and not 
‘brutally. ■ 

With regard to the various tempernments, the .following e.xamph's 
give an average idea of the Aaravders of '^fi}oys” usually to be found 
among a farm gang:— 

(1) Mill oko vane, alias Bui, aim Big Jem, A tvill, loosely built 
•old kelila (man with bead ring), getting rather long in the tooth, luiving 
seen servi(a; as a young man of 35 years during the Zulu War of ’79 
•with the 1st Natal Native Contingent under Commandant A, N. Mont- 
'gomery, .formerly Captain, ^nd Batt Royal Pusiliers ; affirms (like tlie 
Christy Minstrels used to about peifoming in London) that he never 
has worked,, and never will work, anywhere except at Ismont; seems to 
‘have a most unusual amount of illness in his family as he constantly 
applies for leave, to go and see about dds uick wife, '‘or. sister' who has lost 
;a cliild, or gives as an excuse for not'. returning, to tirne'.that lie has been 
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getting niuti (medicine) fcr his daughter ur young hiihy ; occiisiunally 
(probably wlien there is an extra good bre\r on) he asks ponnission to go 
and help to bury a cousin or aunt as tlie otlier male inombcrs of tlicr 
family are working at the gold licdds! WJieu working he always trudges 
to his kraal to sleep, although it is distant aiiout three mllos, rougli 
going, and returns in tlie morning — sometimes! 

(2) Nkanyezi, alias Fisli, alias Skinnybounder—- perhaps too fond oL' 
insangu (wild hemp) but otherwise a pcrtect kitchen, and house boy 
when'working, wliieh is very seldom; gets leave on Saturday uiglit, 
swearing by all Ins chiefs that lie will Ire Iraek on Monday morning, but 
perlia|.>,s once in three or four times lie sur})rises one by arriving to time; 
tried giving him Monday offi as well, but it made no difference. Ho is 
ciuite hurt if it is suggested that having failed to return bo often it is 
doubtful w'hether he should be given leave. “Wow! liaven’t I got a 
heart? Don’t I se(? liow good you are to nio, and do ycni think i am a 
dog to heliave like that again after your kindnea,s in not eending me to 
■gaol?” Tills generally moans leave with tlie same result. Has an oc- 
casional trip to the Eiehmond prison, Imt it does not seem to have any 
effect on him, although lie appears to he very distressed it it; is sug- 
gested tliat it is time he was again going to see his young lady at 
Eiehmond, and then goes out o.C the room to appreciate the humorous 
side of the remark with his friends. .In May, 1900, he went up to- 
Newcastle with me, and, carrying my kit Img, followed me from there 
towards Utrecht, where I rejoined my .squadron (No. 4, N.O.), which- 
was w'ith the M.I. Composite Eegiment attached to the 4tli Division., 
This wms about hi,s longest period of continuous work, hut ho rnade up- 
for it afterwards. 

(3) Geke, or Keke, alias Bagile, is fl,ne in a thousand. Never 
knowm in alisont himself without leave duriug his sixteen years’ service. 
If there arc insufficient “boys” on Sunday owing to any having ahsenh'd 
themselves after being warned, Keke voluntarily (ill.s the hreimh and 
sees everything in order heforo going off. Could be safely irtisled vvilli 
money, and even tobacco and sugar. Has lK«n as Imlimin to several 
cauqvs and was through the 190C Eoliellion, giving very graphic deserip- 
timia on his return to Ids large circle of friends; from Iho little uf it 
viverlioad ho should make a good Daili/ Mail war oorrospondent. il:M 
picked up snatches of camp songs, and after a little uli/ala sings, “Ifmne. 
hoy.s, home,’’’ at the top of his voice while grooming the horses. Homeono- 
suggested that it sounded rather nice at a distance; fortunately the stable 
is some way off. He is hard to heat at grooming, elonidng saddlery, 
boots, etc,, and is a safe messenger in jwace or war. Has made a big 
hole in the “lowing” herd for lobolo (payment) for his wive.s. M'hiln 
sleeping at a friend’s house the evening before a rifle malch 1 was ex- 
pecting Keke with my uniform. On the kitelun boy cntiwing in the 
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irioi'jriiig ^v'itli colfoe aiK.l In-oad and butter I rolled over and asked liiiii^ 
■^''Koiia Keke'?” (Is Keke liere?) H'is reply was_, ''Aikoiia ea'ke, [voiia 
^sliikwa Jvupela.’^ (There is no eake^ only bread.) And prolaibly went 
out tliinking tliat be bad grasped the idea rattier well. "Keke is rniieh 
iadiiiired ))v the dusky duinsels, and lias a great aiuay of beads wJricli liave 
!beeu presented to liiin and witli wbieli he bedecks liiinself on festive 
'Occasions. 

(4) Teye, alias bkible^ is a sleepy individual and ratlier fancies liini- 
:self with a coiiceriina, takes three days to do a two days' Journey, then 
wanis two days’ leave to rest; otherwise works fairly well, but invariably 
‘eucceeds in breaking a cup or plate when he takes a turn in tlie kitchen. 
His great delight is to eorne up, Just as one is going out iur a ride and 
in a liurry to be off, and ask for the loan of a shilling or sixiience. Pei'- 
Imps his idea is that it will be forgotten to be entered against him on 
one’s return, and I fancy his ide«a is quite cor red., every no\v and tlien. 
Have a strong suspicion that lie has boiled fowl occasionally during ilie 
still liours of the night. Can as a rule be depended upon to do tlie 
wrong thing, if not watched. 

(5) Gebe, alias Fuseke, alias Aron, an excellent ox wagon driver, 

but is generally at liis kraal and hard io get even wlicu notice lias been 
given that tlie wagon is loaded and awaiting him. Yery jiartial to 
utyala, and wlien he lias freely imbibed, before going witli a load, ('«)mes 
np rather too Jolly, spluttering one’s praises and- holding fortli in broken. 
English. (*ome cn now, velly good driver Gebe, make plenty money 

for you wagon, not late baas, get little bit beer, Jolly good beer baas, 
.yak! Satane, Smallpox, Hatal, Boekfell, goody bye. Sir, Hai Bloni/’ 
and off used to go the old ship of the veld. Gebe does not have as 
many sick relations as Mhlokovanc, but he seems to be wanted by Im 
Chief Bubula rather more often than one would like. 

(6) Fimani, alias Slofele, is what niig,ht be termed in modern slang 
an easy going old ^hSIaeker.” Has gradually been cured of smoking too 
'much insangu, whieli in his early days used to make him very stupid 
and quarrelsome. Wakes up at a ‘^driish” hunt, is a good, tracker, and 
-excelleut, at woodciuft. ■ .Herds 4110 crops, and', acts as, gamekeeper. Has 
clostroyed several sparrow hawks, weasels, baboons and snakes, and 
probably an occasional guinea fowl as a perquisite. 

(7) l^kimgh^ alias 'Noziq\i(i/ alias A tall, pleasant look- 

ing youth— well set up, strong in wind and limb, wmuld make a g()od 
warrior, is a good ail round worker and as happy as a king provided he 
gets leave to attend all the dances vyithin a radius of ten miles, at which 
he generally lakes a leading part. His forte is damnng ami wasliing 
elothes. Is Keke’s bosom friend, and like him is trustworthy and doi^s 
not oversJ;ay his pass. Has a wonderful collection of la^ads and makis 
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a picturesque figui'e w'lieii (Iresseii up in thcun fur a ilanee. 'I'akes cliarge' 
■of tlie fielil uuirlc wlien lu'kc! is un leave. 

(8) Bayshaiie. The pick of a very Iwd kraal ( V igindiikii s), works 
fairly ste ulily, lint period ically npiiliea for leave on aeeniinfc of troubles 
in “Little Mary.” I'lxceplionally good with cattle atul dosing calves. 
Knows several valuablo luedieinul hcrlis, generally wears a bat and very 
t ntered coat, but gives one the idea of being fairly well dressed. 

It will be seen from the above notes that ialKour is vtrry hard to con- 
trol with dispositions of this kind, and the quesiron arises. What can be 
done to correct this state of alfaiiv? Various sugge.stions are offered. 
IFse Indians, stop advancing money .and offer a higher rate of wage, use- 
legldation to prevent wholesale ntnala drinking, keep on having your 
Eei'vants arrested and prosecuted until they get tired of wrong doing, 
keep only llie good workers and get rid of the haiance, segregate, keep a 
big enough gang on to allow for a fair proportion not working regularly,, 
take the law into your own hands and dog olfenders, etc., ('b-. Perhaps- 
se:p-egating is the best of the.se suggestions, as if- would eertainly go a 
long way towards stopping absence without leave and servants rurming- 
off to utijda drinks, mid then legislation could bettor haudle the question 
of stopping wages being .adv.anced, and fixing a niinimnm wage. Bnt at 
present year after year goes on and nothing i.-! done to remedy tlie present 
nnsatisfactoTy state of affairs. This is a matter wlueh must be in.- 
vestigated systematicjflly and a general scheme .adopted, it lieing useless 
for tlie individual or on isolated district to try and tackle so important 
a subject. Much might be done, however, by the Natal Agricultural 
Unimi, or Native Commissioners, in formulating some plan to place 
before Parliament which would be for the good of boLli employer and 
employee, and also for the general good of South Africa. 


An Inloriiatiomil Oongnw of iigrieulturul asaoeiutimiH and of riirnt 
demography will take phuxs at Brussels in Sopfeembcr. liUU. 'I’lie objcer. 
of this Congress is to compare the organisation atul tiie work of agri- 
cultural associations of every kind in the various countries. 'Phe ev- 
arainution of the results achieved, the endeavour to find ways of mukitig 
yet further progress through the agricultural associations, and the sludy 
of every nieaiis of improving yhe lot Pf the rural populntioius, will give 
, opportunities for i^pers and for exahanges of views whii-h will be of 
the greatest ; interest. ,'All ^formation relative to this Ooiigreas may be 
-chtaineA-'lwm.' the- - Secretary General, Mr. ■ Vandervawn, 220, (liiaussoe 
d’AlBembei^grf Brussels. ! 
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The Weitte Prooessianary Caierpillarm 

Bj W, E. Jones, 

With an Introductory Note btj (Jlaude Fuller, Govt, Entomologist, 

' IaNTTUODUCEORY. 

The ae(H:)mpanying very interesting record of personal observations con- 
'ducted, at the writers suggevstion, by Mr. W. E. Jones at M’Foiigosi^ 
Zid Ilia lid, cannot fail to be of very great interest, more especially wliere 
they g'o to sliow- so clearly the true reason why this common insect^ al- 
thougli frequently abundant in wattle plantations and presenting every 
appearance of a potent pest,, is never guilty of aecompliBhing any great 
•amount of damage. 

Personally I wish to express n.y gratitude to niy eorrespondent for 
the help he lias given to me and other entomologists by following up and 
studying so particularly the life-cycle of this insect. 

The destruction of the caterpillars by the predaceous bug, as de- 
c^cribed by Mr. Jones, is most interesting on account of the persistent 
and continuous method of the attack. Predatory bugs are well known 
to destroy caterpillars by sucking them dry of their body juices, but 1 
have not in mind any record of a colony of these bugs passing practically 
through their wdiole life-cycle in company with their victims, daily gloat- 
ing over and slaughtering their helpless prey. 

The parasitism of the caterpillars by other insects is due to three 
distinct species. Turn dipterous (,0r JS- winged flies and a wasp). The 
two dipterous parasites mimh resemble large house flies; tlic wasp is an 
elegant little creature, an Ichneumon. 

The attack of these parasites oeenra upon the caterpillars, the eggs 
of tlu; fly parasites being laid upon the surface of the bodj;, and those 
of the wasp inserted below the skin just as the fimit-fly lays its eggs in 
fruit : 

Prom the eggs so laid emerge small maggots which live and grow 
withiri file /caterpillar, fee upon the body juices but not interfering 
seriously with the vital processes, so that the caterpillar and its parasite 
grow towards maturity, concurrently. It is only when the Tnaggot of 
the parasite is fully matured that it destroys its host. In the case of 
these fiy-parasites the couf d'etat is not administered until the cater- 
pillar lias spun a cocoon, preparatory to pupating. So soon as this is 
properly accomplished tlie parasite (having now arrived at its full 
growth as a maggot) destreys its host and uses the caterpillar cocoon as 
a nest to pupate im Prom the pupa comes a fly which makes its 
emergence from the cocoon ■ by exactly the same 'process 'as, moths employ; 
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tlml isj it exudes from the mouth & liquid which so softens tlie silk of 
the cocoon that the fly can push its way through without iiviuring itself. 
This procedure is of peculiar interest because other parasites emerging 
from moth cocoons bite their W’ay out. 

In the case of the Iclmenmoit or wasp parasite, tlie caterpillar is 
destroyed before spinning its cocoon .-uid the maggot bores its way out 
of the body of the caterpillar (already dead or rapidl.y dying) and s])iiis 
a cocoon for itself. These cocoons are interesting from the manner in 
which they are suspended and because tiie sixe varies according to the 
sex of the maggot, the male cocoons being ainaller tlinn tlie female one.s. 

Mr. Jones, in studying this jiara.sitc, observed a case of .'•('l■olu1ary 
parasitism, that is the parasitism of a parasite ly aimtlmr para-^iti'. Tho 
secondary parasite, which is a stout-bodied, small wasp, attacks tlie 
parasite of the caterpillar after its emergen ci from the shelter of its 
host’s body during the short interval that it remaiiis unprnteeted whilst 
beginning to spin its own cocoon. The secondary parasite deposits 
several eggs in the body of its host. The attack (as with the caterpillars 
in the case of the fly parasites) does not prevent the original narasito 
from completing its cocoon; but this done, the maker is soon destroyed 
and the secondary parasites come to maturity within the cocoon from 
which they emerge later as wasps through a small round hole bitten out 
of the texture. 

In addition to the several Nature checks upon the increase of this 
proeessionary caterpillar mentioned by Mr. Jones, a white fungus parasite 
has recently been observed destroying colonies upon wattle trees growing 
m damp situations. 

1 hope to have ready for the next issue of the Journal some illustra- 
tions showing this caterpillar in its various phases.— 0. F. * 


I. 

There are two broods of the wattle proeessionary cal(‘ipilla.r. The 
first appears in October-Fovember, the second in Mardi-April. 'I'liose 
under observation were found only on ihe common yellmv-fiowering iniiimsa. 
The early brood this' season committed great liavnc, siripping' Ihe lives 
about the low-lying country of the Tugela completely of tludr fnliagic 'I'hc 
cflosely growing and denser groves of the Mimosa seem to .dfer a less 
favourable habitat for the caterpillar, a preference lining shown to isoiah'd 
trees or those patches with definite spaces between tlicm wherein sun- 
light has a certain amount of access. Of 50 trees examined in a fairly 
wide radius, all king infested with the caterpillar, in by far llie gnuilrir 
number of cases their camping ground lay facing north, so ilmt tlic 
. clusters received a certain portion of Wanting sunlight each day Thu 
dark southern side of the tree trunks rarely sliowed traces of liavinv 
been occupied. The exceptions usually occurred cm (letaelied Iruuks in 
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snore or less open country with little or no shadows from siirroimding 
■trees. ' 

Most of the interest is centred not so imieli on tlie caterpillar as on 
tiie parasite, for to its active attention do we owe the fact of a diminu- 
tion of the hordes. Tliey act as Nature’s check to iindiie increase, and 
it is probable tliat were it not for them such trees as the iiiiinosa would 
in course of time and in favourable localities become entirely extincjt 
owing to their ravages. 

The eatcrpilhirs themselves are gregarious. They congreg’ate — camp 
down — during the day in clusters of frcnu a few irulividuals to luindreds. 
'They are covered witli fine grey luiirs, and are eonspicnous objects wlieii 
freslily moulted. In a few days tlie sJiade gets darlcer and more pro- 
tective ’in keeping witli tlie colouration of the tree trunk. Some short 
time prior to a further moult tliey take on an eartliy- brown hue which 
still more approximates to the background. They have black legs and 
Iieads, the latter with a bright orange spot on the forehead. The hairs 
•are extremely irritating. They slied these as easily wlien touched as the 
prickly pear does its fine spines. It unattended to tlie iiehing will com 
tinue for days and small blisters are formed. The larva 3 are erratic 
iin tlie movements governing their nocturnal climb. On some evenings 
'ihey will commence moving sliortly after sundown, just, about the time 
at this season of the year when tlie small owl to whieli tlie Zitlu natives 
have given tlie not iinmiisical nanie of uzavolo begins to flit round or 
ifrom a neighbouring tree gives out the fi^rst of his licpiid calls so 
Teminiscent to homo ears of certain notes of the niglitingale. On other 
‘days they remain quiescent as late as 10 or 11 o’clock, or fail altogether 
to move throughout tlie night. Again they will continue feeding the 
greater part of the day. More especially is this noticeable in the early 
’broods when they bear the large edible caterpillar (Zulu “un'wf;/*”) 
company in its devastating rambles. .Possibly the iiresence of the in- 
ternal parasite' in preponderatingdnimbers-'may induce a certain amount 
nf lethargy in : tlie-.iaaBs and -account for dJiis ' irregularity in the liours 
of loeding. 

The path up the tree is clearly defined by a long sinuous web of 
silky threads, not unlike the trail rnaie by a trap-door spider but los.^ 
mathematically precise. Along this they ascend and dest-end in. single 
file, and it is only when they reach some considerable height that Huy 
begin to break up into divergent ‘^chimps/’ branching of! on to ihe 
smaller twigs in their seaich for food. There ai^e always stragglers 
both in going and returning. The silken ladder is, liowever, always kept 
80 that by following this they ultimately arrive at the main body. Wlicn 
^^kiamped down” they are very susceptible to sounds. A short, sharp 
will cause all of them to simultaneously throw up their heads,, 
•and so long as the 'sound is repeated .they dbritinue; 'this' bihmvionr. 
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;Tiiey also at • times betray for some Jess aseertaiiia!')le reason violent: 
excitement of aiiotlier chaiacteiv jei‘king their heads ai)oiit viciously 
■froni side to side. Otherwise tliey lie absolutely inert tliroiiglioiit tlie 
day. 

The base of many luimosa trees is frequently the liouse of tiie 
.ponimon medium' sized^ reddish ant.. It one ofTIie inost alert^ active* 
and pugnacious of its species. Little or nothing in insect life tliat 
moves on the floor comes amiss to liis appetite. In spite of this terrible 
nctiYity to secure provender^ and although the caterpillar camps down 
iin the path of the interminable string of foragers hurrying and hgliting: 
'all day long^, the ant carefully avoids the caterpillar. 

Lroni the first week of existence tiiey show parasitism. It is rare 
indeed to find a duster of these worms without the attendant parasite's- 
c’ocoon. At whatever stage examination may take place., tliey are in 
evidence. The larval parasite is a grceig sniooth maggot griil). Oil 
emergience from the caterpillar it at once attaches itself at its anal 
extremity to the tree by a number of fine threads which to the naked 
lej^e appear as one. Its change may take place whilst situated in tlie- 
centre of a cluster. Hanging from this postion it quickly weaves a 
cocoon round itself. The cocoon is a pretty little structure shaped like ai 
•squat sausage with smooth, rounded ends. It is about 5-16thg of an, 
inch in length. When newly made the ends and certain of the markings 
which turn jet black show up green.. This is due to the transparency of' 
the thread of which the cocoon is composed allowing the colour of the 
occupant to be seen through at these points. Subsequently the general 
colour of the cocoon is white with black spots and bands. Immediately 
within tlie outer web a hard integumentary shell is formed which looks- 
under a low power glass to be composed of the same glossy cliitinons 
substance as the wing cases of some beetles. This shell is all enveloping 
and within it lies the grub awaiting change. 

In addition to the parasite above referred to, the (caterpillars are 
doAonred by a prnwing bug (Rediivins). These interesiing (creatures 
stay by individual clusters until they are wholly destroyed. They form 
adjacent colonies of fi'om to 20 individuals, arriving iir ones and 
twos, and camp alongside their (jprey. , -A daily'' , visit to tliese posts at 
once brings home the fact that this bug is a remorseless exterminator ol': 
that particular cluster to which it is first attracted. Two of these will 
forcibly seize an outlying caterpillar and drag him just free from the ■ 
main swarm, and by means of the long proboscis he is rapidly sitckeA 
dry. The bugs themselves undergo change, but this takes place along™ 
side of their prey. Ifothing will cause them to move from the position 
they have taken up until the whole colony of caterpillars is accounted* 
for. They prey on many other species of caterpillar so that the waitle 
processionary merely shares its activities. The bug is easily meoguisecl 
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hj its elongated iieck^ general Idack colour witli orange dots at the 
joints of its legs and aiiteiiiue. When disturbed it sidles off like a crab* 
The, east off skins rein.in ttieir 111:0111x0 resern blanche for months^ the more 
sootroiu tlie fact that they remain on the tree trunk in exactly the saiue* 
position as ti:iat assumed by the groups when alive. 

As tiie inajority of tiie ijaterpillars moult and their old camping 
g:rotitid gets encumbe:red with shed skins, they take up a fresh position 
above. Tiie iiendaiit cocoons sway amongst these huskvS, mute tokens of ' 
tlie iriahdicent forces at work for the final destruction of the broods 
How tiiese in their turn are probed by a fly and with what results, a&’ 
also so, me fiirther notes, I hope if sufficiently interesting to send at some 
future time* ' 

Ihirliap it will be better to complete this, paper by traiiscril)ing 
from roiigli notes kept. By way of introduction it may be remarked 
that with tiU:* exee|>tion of Tarsiger sUeiis — the Idack bush robin — birds - 
steered clear of these eatei'pillars. Professor Poulton, who has paid 
special athniiion to the subject of ‘‘warning colours” in relation to the 
tattacks of insectivorous birds on butterflies, states that the ‘hdfoct of the 
warning colours of caterpillars is often intensified by gregarious habits.*' 
As before stated, at certain periods and ])robably viewed from certain 
angles the clusters of Wattle Processionary Caterpillars are conspicuous 
objects; Tiie hairs witii whicii they are clothed are quite formidable 
enough to cause inconvenience to an enemy. It is well known that the 
eastern section of the South Africain seaboard abounds witli insectivorous 
birds. Any diligent entomolcgist who By:*ste:matie'ally collects butter- 
flies can easily satisfy himselii upon this point. Amongst these birds • 
are certain of the cuckoo family, known to devour unpalatable larvae, 
ifany of these were in our groves^ but were not seen to pay any atten- 
tion t<« the various swarms of caterpillars. 

It is only after passing through the early moult that the caterpillars 
get ciotlied with the long hairs; belbte that time the young larviu are 
greenish in colour and the body hairs very flue and short and not in 
tufts. The parasitism too seems to occur at an early stage in its 
existenctn Tlie -^rnall, oval eceoons of the parasite are in turn subject 
.to attack and a secondary parasitism occurs which 1 a:ni inclined to think 
is of a dual character; the flies which emerge, although Bimilar, have 
dhhmctive features. These may be loiked for about the end of June, 
This secondary parasitism is very complete; out of some 50 cocoons taken 
haphazard from widely separated trees only two primary adult parasitic 
flie:5 emerged. 

During the commencement of May we had several cold nights with 
indication of frost md I missed the caterpillar brnods in their camping 
down places. However, with .a "return of , milder "Weather they re- 
appeared. . : " 
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Tlie caterpillar cocoon is a liairy grey-coloured striieiare about | 
inch in length* When about to pupate the caterpillar wanders alioiu 
■until it gets to a suitable spot under' the eaves of a roof, in idie cre\'iees_, 
ill the walls of a donga, wliorevcr in fact some sort ot siielter is avaihildic 
The cocoon is plastered flat on to the site eliosen and woven round* 
The instinct of self-prefeervation causes tliein to take up a silnation re- 
moved from danger and molestation because from now until it eirierges 
as f: moth the condition is one of abject helplessness, dllie luiirs, wliieJi 
cover the cocoon in patches, doubtless afford a protecthn horriei* io the 
-onslaughts of small predatory creatures not especially adapted l)y -Nature 
to overcome sucli obstacles. These fllamentary s|)ines are s()iiiethiog 
f|uite separate from tiie hairs elotlnng tlie caterjiillar’s taircase and ai'e 
woven independently by the grub. 

From this somewhat cursory STirvey of the life cycle of this insect 
it will be seen that althougli it develops a.l arininglyj and up to a (ortain 
point does inflict great injuiwg ISTature has ]}rovidecl iiraple meaiiH to sirry 
its too prolific increase. Early in Oeiol)er tlie motli appearsdaod in a day 
or two the eggs can he found. Before closing I cannot refrain from 
again reverting to the habit of that implacable bag re(lu\'ius. Alttioiigb 
usually found in cokmies ivliere they attach themselves and remain 
profoundly watchful of a particular brood of the larvay, it is not un- 
common to And a solitary specimen quite detached from any of Iris 
kind. These free lances move indifferently from one cluster of larvm 
to another. Their tactics difl'er also from tliose of tlie strictly seulinel 
communityl. They exhibit no little incl i vidua lit j in tlie rnetliod of 
capture. I noticed one stalking two fairly well grow'ii larvm lying 
somewhat detached from the main cluster. The approacli vvas stealthy 
in tlie exiremo. hdie antenna] were llirown out ami vibrant;, the 
terrible proboscis Iient uiider and stowed away lie low tliorax. So soon 
as he got Aviihin measurable distance of the prey the proboseis was 
rapidly brought forward and stood out aggressively. At the siirue time 
the larvjo liitluu'to inert appeared to realise tliat soriiething autagtinistic 
threatened them, and flicked their heads from side to /uW and iheii 
moved away. The bug at this threw aside bis cautirais (a<hies and, 
.like a highwayman, shaking off all disguise, boldly placi'd iiini.-thf in 
the way of one, and without more ado stablKKl it with proboscis. The 
larva tried to wriggle off and drop to the ground, but the anienme and 
front legs of bug were brought into play/ and it was firinly ami securely 
impaled on the front joint or segment of the px'oboscis, winch was then 
’bent upwards like a hook. With the utmost deliberation fuid apyunmri 
ease the bug then hacked with the caterpillar held aloft ami wriggling 
until he got to the upper side of the particular hratieh, when bo. allowed 
his captive once more to touch There was, liow(W(w, no delay, 

and in a very tihort while the sapless body of the ca.i(U‘piUar was 
allowed to fall off to the ground. 
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•AM APPA i;B]N'rijY SERlOrrS 


STEM SICKNESS OF LIJCEILNE.* 


It is i)lfii;iaJly aanomK'.ed that a disease, whieli may render the culture- 

•of Jiieerne on iafeeted iaiid unpiofitabie as a permanent crop, exists in 
jiiaiiy parts of the Cape Colony. The trouble is due to Tylenchiis dipsaci 
\dcvestatrix) , a stem-infesting nematode worm long known in Europe 
as a |>est (o rye, oats, oiuons,, hemp, potatoes, clover, liicorne, anlct 
luime rolls otlier plantvSj, wiki and cultivated, hut a creature not hitherto 
recorded to exist in South Africa, When adult it is a slender white 
Avorm alaiui, a fifteentli of an inch long, and owing to its small size it 
is liarely discernible in aiiy stage to the unaided eye. It exists in large 
numbers in above-ground parts of infested plants, and causes cliaracter- 
istic distortions and colourations which serve to indicate its presences 
Infesleil slioots .may fail to grow out more tlian a few inches, and the' 
wliole plant languishes, and in the course of mouths, or perhaps of a 
year or more, it succiinibs entirely. The infection is spread from one* 
plant U) ariotlier in a variety of ways, and graduariy so largo a propor- 
tion ot; tlie jdaivts in an infested held becomes diseased, that tlie crop 
of lucerne is not worth cutting or feeding o.f!. Tlie damage cannot be 
fnet by cultivating and re-seeding the land, as young plants among old 
diseast'd or)(‘s are quickly invaded and killed; and it likewise appears 
that Iiadly iirfeated lands that are ploitglied and re-sown arc doomed 
to fail again in a short time. 

TIk^ [)r(‘sence of the discaise became known to the Government dur- 
ing dm past season only, and before then its nature and importance 
senmn not to have been suspf^cted by anyone in tlic country. It is now 
c*h‘ar that it bus been established in widely separated districts for tlirc^o 
to four yiMU’s or longcu’, aruT it is probable that it lias been common in 
Giidtsliorn district for at least six 3’'eaTS. Eailures due to it have been, 
attri})ut(Hl to many general causes for decline, such as drougbk over* 
irrigation, nnsuitablencss of soil, over -stocking, age, lack of cultivation 
and unfavourable treatment in. Other respects, and very few farmers of 
tlie many- whose lands have been ravaged have supposed that anything 
out of the ordinary Avas the matter. Consequently little has been said 
of any trou])le, the disease long escaped recognition, and it is now diffi- 
cult to determine its real importance. The information at present 
available upon important phases of the subject is still meagre, and the 

* Reprinted from the Cape Agricultural JournaL See “ Notes and CommeivtB ” in 

present issue. 
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present aimounceinent would be preinatnre were it not lor the pi’essing" 
ridvisability of warning farmers,, witliout further delay, of ilw < langur 
of iiitrodiicing infection into clean lands. Furiher, an otlicial state- 
inent is desirable to set at rest higldy exaggerated repoi’ls wtiicii are 
'’being circulated., A 'lengthy account, eniboclying the resu.its (,),1 <d)s('rvaiii.>,riH 
in South Africa and of enquiries in JSurope^ N'ortli and SoiitJi ATiieiii'ig 
and Australia, will be compiled and jmblished as soon as ivrjicticulile, 
and tliis statenieiit should l)o regarded merely as a. |)r(diiiiiiniry and 
luia VO i d a bl y irn pe rf ect con tr i biition , 

Europe, in all probability, is tlie source from wbicli tlu^ |)est was 
introduced; and notwithstanding the many otlier chaniiels in which ilie 
infection might have come and might he spread, graw* .rea,sons have 
been found for supposing that the infection reaelical ilie ('oniiiry 
twith lucerne seed, and that it is Ijeing spread chiefly fjy tlie 
agency of lucerne seed. Outbreaks so far located, wliiih! soeni 
■traceable to imported seed, are few in number, wliereas Tnirner- 
ous ones seeiri traeeal)le to Cape grown seed. And a fair deduc- 
Tion froin the ineoinplete knowledge at present possessed is tliat irn- 
ported seed, while generally free of infeciion, lias been responsiide for 
a few initial outbreaks, and that Cape grown seed from some* of t!io 
leading sources of supply has been much infected in recent years, and 
has rapidly spread the pest. The troxible h^s been discoyered to be ex- 
ceedingly widespread in Oudtshoort, and to be in Wor(*ester, Ladisrnhb. 
'Beaufort West, Graaff-Eeinet, Somerset East, Uiteuliagex Ihwil'ord, 15 o1; 
■Beaufort, Cradock, and still otlier districts. It is unlikely tliaf i\ single 
district in wliicli lucerne is largely cultivated lias altogether eseaped in» 
fection. And althoiigli tlie acreage at presmit affected is |»roiad)ly still 
small compared with Ilie acreage that has so far eseaped, tlu‘re is not tlie 
remotest chaiice tliat the pest could hi* econcmvically extii'pafed. 

Most- circurnstaTices and conditions tliat tend to clKH'k or to rcvtnrd 
the growth of lucortie diminish the resiatanee of tlie plant, (.<» tlie 
mxdi hence, in general^ tlaose' plants .-which are suffering from some otiier 
cause are the fit'st to sueiminb. Yet the past Beerns abiirnliiiitly alile i,o 
kill out plants in an otherwise most favourable environment tb hcalfliy 
"development. That is, there is evidence that lueerne may iHU'omr^ iiw 
•tested and die out owing to the pest alone in all kinds of soil, und Imtli 
where it lias too much and where it has too little water. 

Inasmuch as it is impra-eticaWe' to-' examine ■ evety |>Iant, even .the, 
most competent of inspectors might easily overlook a. sliglii; df‘.m‘tH' uf 
infection in a held. But the effect on the growth of the plant is such 
that the trouble may be fairly easily detected, where nvuch uf it is pre- 
sent, after the observer once learns to distinguish it. There is alnmct 
invariably a pronounced swelling of the sterns. Idie swelling may in- 
volve the whole of. a new slioot, or may be eonrined to the base* or to any 
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■otlier part of the steiii;, or to the buds. A single one or more of the 
sliools iiiay ho affeettd, and a plant which lias many affected has a 
peciiliarly stunted, unliealthy appearance. A shoot which may be only 
■a twelftli of an i,ne],i in diameter where it joins tlie crown may suddenly 
■enlarge t<:) nearly a quarter ■ of ' an inch. ■ Whilst broadened^, the shoots 
are sliortened, and the bases of the leaves are densely crowded along the 
tliickeiied part. Tlien the shealth-like bases of the leaf stalks, which 
rdiould be whitish, are generally tinged with brown, and more or less 
()\‘ the surface of the thickened parts is likewise discoloured. Shoots 
wiiieii liavo been long affected may have brownish stems, quite as if they 
were stained with tobacco juice. The pith of diseased shoots is generally 
‘brownish for part of its length, and often is ragged and very much dis- 
coloured througlioiit. Within the discoloured pith and under tlie dis- 
cohnired epidermis, and at tlie base of dissoloured leaf slieatlis, tlie worms 
are to be found. Superficially thev somewhat resemlile the fine whitish 
hairs wliieh. clothe the plant, but the fact th'at they squirm slightly en- 
ables one to distinguish them with, a pocket magnifying glass. As a 
rule they are most mmierous where the discolouration is greatest, and 
often they are so niimerons in the pith as to appear to the unaided eye 
like a tangle of wliite tliread. Sometimes the dif^eased slioots grow up 
and tlien betray tlie trouble by a partial blanching of the terminal 
growtli, and often diseased buds are also abnormally pale. 

Careful studies made in Eurepe have demonstrated that at certain 
stages of its life the worm is able to come to rest and then to retairi its 
vitality unimpaired for a long period without food or moisture. ''Phis 
may happen in the surface soil or in the dried remains of plants. It is 
because of this remarkable characteristic that the pest is most to ,l>e 
feared. Infected stems which are made into hay may establish infec- 
,tion at a distance, and infected soil may be carried by water or on tlie 
fecf of animals and on wheels, and may even he blown by the winds 
into near-hy ficdds, and worst of all dormant infecdrion may accompany 
„ seed. Th(t present distribution -of the 'trouble, however,' suggests that 
years may elapse liefere it spreads even across a road or a water furrow; 
‘and hence, by the exercise of suitable precautions/ there is hope that 
flic farmer can greatly retard the progress of the pest through Ins lands. 

It seems probable that a well established stool of lucerne may he 
attacked and Idlled within a season and practically all the pdants in 
some fields into which the pest •was undoubtedly introduced with the 
seed have died by the end of the third ye«rr. Such quick cases of failure 
■can best be explained by assuming that the seed was grossly infected, 
and that it scattered the pest more or less uniformly all over the land, 
thus establishing annum orahle centres of infection which soon coalesced. 
On, the other hand, cases of apparently slow spread can best be explained 
on th.e assirmption that, few centres were established, ,as might .happen 
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when the iiifeetiori is brought in by eliance on the feet of stock or in 
siniilar ways or if only traces of infection came witli the scihI, Most 
infected fields so far found arc still profitable. The spread from plant: 
to plant seems erratic, and many apparently uninfected isohited ])lantS' 
are to be ;f()und in lands in which most of the |)larits are dead or dying. 
The diseased condition of lands sceins ;:nnst notitaadile in tla* early spidng,, 
and plants which tlien look very sick ma}- appear to riaan'cr latei' on 
when the growth is naturally more vigorous. At one place where flic 
troulde was first seen over three years ago, it is said to have ceascal to 
«pi’ead in lands, and to have died out in one lilock. It is possilile that 
jits disappearance, or more probably its temporary suppression, lias been 
due to inadvertent cultural and otlier treatment of the land, and that 
this treatment if eiueidate({ could be imitated elsewhere. 

The trouble lias been known in 'Eui*ope for nearly a century, and 
perhaps longer, and the worm itself became known to science over fifty 
3 fears ago. It was discuvssed as a lucerne pest as far hack as 1881, at 
wdiicli time the strain found in lucerne was thought to be a species dis- 
tinct from that previously cleserihed, ‘Recent authorities regard tlie 
strain in lucerne, however, as identical in species with tlie strains found 
in luiinerGiis other plants, but it is regarded that a strain long acaustomed 
to a particular, kind of plant does not take readily to other kinds of 
plants. Over :fifty kinds of plants are recorded to be subject to attack by 
the species in Europe, and the list of food plants includes several weeds 
found in the infected Gape lucerne fields ; but up to the presen t, hi (‘erne 
is the only kind of plant in which the worm has unquestionably been 
found in the Colony. 

Enquiries in Europe iiave not elicited unpublished information of 
much value in combating the pest. As far as lias been learned it is not 
a pest of miicli importaiKn in Europea.n lucer:ne fields, but t'liis may bO' 
merely' because various otliG,r troubles have, led to a practice of growing 
lucerne chiefly', as'' a rotation ■ crop, and. not as a perinaiierit one. The 
leadi,ng' measure for the control of such a pest as tliis one is crop nAn- 
„tion, 'and the '"'alternation 'of' maize, 'Or some, other crop or m’ops, wtt',lt 
lucerne seems 'to promise' most as a remedy, for this one at t',liG Cape. 

- The, intervening, crops , adopted, should 'in become, those which ex-, 
,,perienG,e demonstrates to lie immune, or practically immune, from attack 
in order that the pest may be starved. If starved witli clean scmmI on 
cleaned land, lucerne may be ;found to last as long. in a rotation as it if 
ordinarily profitable without renewal when stock is run on it, say tix to 
eight years. As a substitute for rotation, successive waterings (‘ouphul 
with almost continual close browsing by birds for a few months seems 
worth a trial. A watering might result in bringing to life and forcing 
into tlio plants most of the worms that would otherwise^. He at rest in 
the soil, and the close feeding down of the hieerno without giving any 
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woriiis {1 eliaiKU' to mature might result in most of tliem being devoured: 
and thus destroyed. 

Tlie |)r(i])ieni of helping the farmer to get uninfe(3ted seed, and that 
of tindiiig some means of eradicating or of diminishing tlie infeetioii 
wlien questionable seed must be nsecl^ have still to be worked out. It is 
suggested from Europe that seed be soaked in very dilute sulphuric acid 
as is done to desti'oy an allied pest in wheat seed^ but experiments already 
i(*oii(iuete(l in Capetown have shown, that luceine seed itself is killed by 
the acid. Other substances are being tried;, but the chances appear to 
be nmcli against finding a fully satisfactory treatment. At present it . 
is not known in what way the infection accompanies seed ; and if it is 
within the seed, as seems almost certain by analogy, how such seeds may 
be distingo islied from liealtliy ones. In general, imported seed seems 
to be safer to plant, as regards tins trouble, than Colonial grown seed; 
'but at the same time it is obvious that the safest seed is that from South 
African sources whieli are known to be clean. Imported seed passes 
through many hahcis, and there is no means of tracing a particular lot 
hack to its local source The dealer in South African seed, on the other 
hand, often lias tlie oppnriiniity of inspecting the fields from which his 
sup|)lios 51 rc olitained, and doubtless some fully i*elial)le dealers will be 
aide to guarantee tliat what they offer is free of infection. It may be 
added tliat Europe has sev-^ral Incerne diseases wlrieli are not known in 
South Africa, and on general principles it is therefore preferable to use 
South African grown seotl. The root rot fungus common in Provence 
migiht prove a .worse trouble than Tylenclms if it got established in this 
country. It has got to America,, and is said to bo a serious disease in 
some parts. Many farmers at the Cape who still have pex'fectly healthy 
fields' should be able to supply their own needs for seed, thus avoiding 
any risk of a new trouble. 

The course which a farmer had best follow when Tylenchus gets 
into his lucerne lauds varies xvith the .individual circumstances. If it 
swans reasonably certain that only a very small part is infected, the 
immediate uprooting and burning cf all plants on it, and the keeping 
■of it as free as possible from all plant growth for a season, meanwhile 
occasionally Avatering it to bring to activity, and hence to starvation, the 
worms that are in the soil, may be the best policy. If on the other hand 
a considerable proportion is more or less infected, the sacrifice suggested 
may be utterly unwarranted ;and the .same may be the case if surround- 
iug farms are considerably affected when one^s own is nearly clean. The 
(dose feeding down of the lands, watering them to get the worms out of 
‘l’;e wsoil but not allowing the plants much time to grow, may then be 
nmeh better policiy. When infested fields are ploughed out, great care 
sboiild 1)0 iabm to get rid of the lucerne entirely, and the rotation crop 
thui follows had best bo one that requires good' cultivation. Maize i» 
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probably as. good as a:ny^, for one' reason because it is not Iviiowii to l)e 
.subject to attack by tlie worm. Tiie soil may beeojiie faii‘ly clean in a 
single season; but tlie chances seGin against it, jind heiice the lapse of a 
longer interval is desirable before lucerne is again planted. Wlictlier 
any special stepjs are or are not taken to suppress tlie pest, traffit* from 
infected to clean lands should be avoided as far as practicable. Tliis {ip- 
plies to .movements of water, hay, manure, farming impleineots, vehicles, 
men, and animals. Hay from infested fields should be C()nsii.ined mi ilie 
farm, and seed should never be taken from them. In conelusioB, it is 
notified that the Government Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, 
Capetown, and the Eastern Province Entomologist, Grab am si, o will 

report by post on any specimens of lucerne isuspeeted of having tlie 
disease submitted to them by farmers. Several whole stools, cut off at 
the groiiiid level, should be sent. 


Manuring of Sugar Cane. 

EI'i'ECTS OF SOLUBLE MANURES IN OANE SOILS. 

The Experiment Station at Honolula, Hawaiian Islands, has recenlly 
issued an interesting bulletin containing an account of work wliieli lias been 
taken up by the Division of Agriculture and Cliemistry of the Havviuiau 
Sugar Planters’ Association in order to gain a knowledge of the action of 
eoluble manures on soils that are need for growing cane,,. The author, 
after twelve years’ experience, arrived at the following concUisions 

(d) The profit remrltingj. from thte apiplicattun of fertilisers -or 
manures will depend largely upon other factors than the choraical' eotn- 
poaition of the soil. Providing certain plant-food dericicneics reiirescni, 
the cliicf depressive influence on crop yields, the response to approprialn 
fertilisation will he mnmensurate with the difference helwcen lliis 
limitationa exerted upen crop production through hude of availahto plant 
nutrients and the limitations exercised by the next restraining factor in 
order of importance after the material has been applied. This latter 
factor may be physical, biological, or climatic in character. 

(2) The relative effects of different combinations of I'ertiliser 
materials on the growth of sugar cane when these nmterials are added 
to a given soil will be determined chiefly by:— 

(a) The extent to W'hich their several ingredients directly or 
indirectly lessen the deficiencies of available plant 

'■ hi/"'" 
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(b) Tile extent to wliicli they cause the bacteriai flora to ap- 
preach mi optimrini balance for the regular pro(]nthioii of 
sufficient nitrates or assimilable nitpgen conip(,:)iins:ls, and 
{c) The degrees and manner in which tliey produce pliysieal 
clianges in the soiL 

( 3 ) Owing to the fact that a definite relationship exists between 
tthe efficiency of a fertiliser mixture and the quantities and proportions 
in which its ingredients are associated^ due to biological^ chemical, and 
physical effects which its component parts have in a given sod, va.ria" 
tioris in the eoinposition of the mixture beyond certain limits may 
materially infliience crop yields. 

(4j A more definite knowledge concerning the amounts and. pro- 
‘portions of fertiliser salts to use in a mixture for best results ■would on 
some soils yield pronounced profits^, while a lack of siicli knowledge may 
in some cases result in a loss^, especially when soluble salt are employed. 

(5) The greatest loss from the use of improper niixtures of 
fertilisers is apt to occui' on acid soils, and in siidi cases eonside.i'able 
risk is involved from the continued application of. rui,x tares c()utaiiiing 
aintruriiiuni sulpha sulpliate of potash^ and acid phospliate^ \vli(;r.n li.su e 
dressings aiii not previously made. 

(6) While the ciicmical and physical analysis of a soil will usually 
prove of value in indicating the best cultural methods to follow in 
maintaining or irnpjoving its fertility, and may also indicate in a 
general way certain of the plant food deficiencies in given cases, it can- 
not afford definite infomation as to the amounts or proportions of 
"ingredients in fertiliser m.ixtures'' vvhich willogive m,axim.um .returns. 

(7) It is possible that the data from more extended field <‘xp(ri- 
ments witli a large variety of soils, when reviewed in connection with 
The comparative analvBis of the soils, using both wuiak and Btrong acids 
as solvents, may indicate a somewliat ' definite relations! lip' between iitc 
analytical figures and the' 'order'- of i.mportanc6 'wl::iicii ■|,),hospliori(' juud 
and,, potas'h, should assume in cane fertilisers in given cases. 

(8) It wotiH, that analyses of soils, with more spetunl 

.reference to - their physical q-ualities, reaction and, eo:nt-ent of organ i(i 
matter, .nitrogen, ancTraore, readily soluble lime, may, 'with due eonBitlera- 
tibn of the water supply and climatic conditions, be relied upon lo 
"indicate', such '-manurial "treatment as .will 'result in a 'although 

they ''will, not - -afford - definite information as', to ,tbe .weights a,nd: proper-,. 
tio,ns of* the ingredients in .fertiliser'- mixtures which '■ will, result ..in 

maximum effickney ' ■ 

"'('9')' nitrogen, is the 'most important' element to be considered in 
ferilliBation of the sugar ■ cane in .the Hawaiian,' Islands, ■ and wdien' 
mppliial i'll 'ini'xed '.fertilisers ' some 'tisk o-f' redueod efficiency is entailed 
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ii‘ eitlior the potasli or jxliosphorii' acid (in tlir ionn ot *s<hul)le salts) is 
in;aK‘ to oxe.eoil the \vei,uiit of this eieinent. 

(10) ImlesB throiigli past ioeal experieiiee or i'areruily enmliicled 
tiekl tests it lias been definitely detern lined that: a iiiodilled IVirniula nuiy 
ije e:x;pi:'ei:eci to gi\'e greatevr yields, it is safer, when applyiiig nhrogeiy, 
pofasli and pliosphoTie acid in t!ie :fonn <d' soliddc* sails, io iiave the 
■mixed :fertiliser contain even qii,antiti(\s of tJies(‘ ehanenfs, whicli :ir«; 
not to exceed 60 lbs. per acre m ihe case of eadi eleiiKnit. 

(11) Field tests witli fertilisers wiiose ingredietds ar<‘ mixed in 
varying proportions will, if siicli exjieriinents are at'ciiratel}' and stdon- 
tifivx-tli}’ ('OiKincted tlrrongh a snllieimit jieilod gi\e iiie most relialile in* 
formation as to tlie best inanurial |yractice. Siudi ex|)(‘riineiils shmild 
tie laid, out in very long, narrow, paralkl and ('oniigiious jhojs or si rips, 
wdth the untreated control areas lying inmcHlialely adjar-c^nt to tlio 
fertilised cane. 

(12) Tlie great iinpertatiori of '^h-esi.in.g'’' fields tii. rotation on 
dlawaiian plantations, and growing upon iliem ligumirions crops is \'(My 
clearly indicated. Tins applies more partieitlarly tn tlie inagaled plan- 
tationsA w'liere the siijiplies oi* organic matter are, in the majority of 
erases, liecoining greatly reduced iairongh sviecessive tillage o|)eraiions 
in a comparatiuehi arid elimaie, and lig the fa,voiiral)lo (*ond1timis 
created for bacterial activity tlirough rogidar irrigations nruhn* iinifoimily 
biigli tem|>eratnrGs. 


The weaning :foal that devorops even growth to rriatiirity will not 
only make a heavier aninial, but will also bo more diiralilo wlicn Biib 
jeaff'd tO' industrial service. The st;imted youngster never overcomes tlim 
nc:HT}(‘ct of the hreedet hy any stihseep lent liberal (boding. To stunt tt 
foal in ■ his' first' yeaFs gro'wth is like a scar :frorn a wound-— ‘it will always ■ 
sheAv ill his matured individimlity. 


jTo buildings used for dairy purposes should bo k(‘pt Within 100 feet 
of a pigsty, horse stable, or other house that emits (hingeroos odOTirs. 
Water from open wells or pools into which surface w^ater flows, if used 
in w'ashing or rinsing niTlk pans, often carry disease. Every dairy slied/ 
sliould be built on higi:i ground" so ihaiftbe water will' rtiri away from i't' 
instead of toward it, and tlie yard' should be tlioroiighly drained with 
tiling. 
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Trmmsmissimm mf ^memses fuseefs, e#c« 

A REQUEST FOR COLLECTIONS. 

iT lias bocoine ini'rctising apparent during the last decacle that 
iilooci-sucking ticks, etc., are active agents in tlie traiisinissioi] 

of i)oth huniaii and animal diseases;, and this is especially tlie I'ase in 
tropical and siib-trojiioal countries. For the adequate inve|stigation ol: 
such an important matter large collections of these insects, etc.^, are 
required;, and a systematic study of the subject is being undertaken at 
several scientific centres in England. The Britisli (h:)verninei)t is en~ 
idea YOU ring to procure collections from all the Britisli Ihissessions in 
order tliat there may lie ample material for the pi’oseciition of these 
vitally important prolilems; and Ills Excellency tlie (iovernoig Hir 
M’atthevv Nailian, desires that (a>lle(duons sent ftajiii Natal sliall be 
thorouglily representative of the Colonial fauna. 

In a country so pest-ridden as Africa,, where. Rinderpest, East Coast 
Fever, Horsesickness, Sleeping-sickness, Malarial Fever, Mediterraneau 
Fever, Enteric, etc., are too wcil known, the great urgency of tlie under- 
taking is atiparent, and it is tlioiiglit th.at many persons would be {ihaistsl 
to assist. 

Tlie following directions for coilecting specimens arc^ gi\‘en, as i liey 
will 1)0 helpful to those who desire to aid the laiusi} of preventative 
medical science. „ It is most imjiortant that tlie locality, tlie date) mf 
capture and 'the collector's name should be attached to the specimens, 
vvJiich should, of course, be in as perfect a condition as possible. >Sinall 
colieci ious or even single speeiniens will be gladly reeeived by the Natal 
Museum, JRivterinaritzburg, .and will be duly acknowledged, and will lie 
forwardial to the various institutions wliere tlie investigaiions are lining 
uiHleriaken, 

hhie directions idiove referred to are publislied in tlie Ihrin of a 
■paniphlet by (be Britisli Colonial Ofllce, for geTi( 3 ra] information, and are 
reprinted below in fulh 

lIlllECrriONS FOR (J()LLECT()ilS, 

Flies. 

Dijitera or flies are distinguished, in general ]>y posseissing only one 
pair of wings, and also by tlie fact that behind tlie wings, on tlie next 
segment, are borne smalL knobbed organs called ^dialancersT’ Flies niay 
suck blood (mosquitoes, liorsefiies, sandflies, etc.), or be parasitic on 
man or animals, either in tlie adult or larval state (hots, etc.). 

(Joneciion.—FoT collecting flies only a modei’aie outfit is needed, 
tht‘ inKMissary articles l>eing a net, a killing bottle (failing wliieh chloro- 
foiin may In used), cntoinologieal pins, a pair of eiiteimologimi! fort-ops, 

' l)t)xes, and: cork. 
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The nei.—¥()x ac/'.lvelj flying fornis a nel is neeassMi'y. Any o( tlie; 
•ordiiniry fuitterily nets will serve the purpose, if :i,ion.(‘ are It) hand ati 
eilieieJit net is easily niade; — [a) Kcnd ii stout j>ieee ot wirr' (Udi'grapli 
ware will do) into a circle and insert tlie two ends into a stick. Idle 
cnrele siioiild iiave a diameter o;l; about one t'oot. tlki the ^\^ir^‘ atijudi a 
niiislin flag, wLiicli siioiild be alMUit two feet in length and should (iijser 
i>() a blunt ])oi nt, the seams being made to eonie on (lie in order 

to a,\'oid giving lodgment tor small insecd;;s. (/y) A sloidm* and more 
convenient toran is made thus: i^iaamro a ^"-sliaped tiilx', the two t'orks 
!ia\'iiig a narrower bore than the sleng and making a right aiigh‘ with 
caudi ( tlivi-. Fit an ordinary ca,ne iitto the forks and a stout slick to 
se!*ve as a liaiidio in the stem. Idie cane is thus licnl into a cirtde, t(» 
which, is attaelied the irnislin net as before, the laise ot tlie net being 
\jurned tu'ei’ in such a, way as to fmau a tulte tli rough, wliich tht^ cane (am 
he j'uivljetl. dhhis iTiakcs hoth a ciiiaaf) and portaldt* ,iHd:. 

The n'illiiHj holile. — d'his (am ')e made Ig' any chemist, or a simple 
(uu^ may h* pre[>ared aS follows In to a wid(‘“mouthed. Ixittle put a 
iKilfdtudi ]ay(‘r of mixea:! plast(u* of Paris. Above this ]:>our a layoi* of 
mixed |)lastt‘r and imtassinm, cyanide i'o a depth, of lialt an imdi. Idav 
eyauid(' rna}' be in small lumps or powalered. Cover tlie whole, lirst 
with (pmirter of an ineli of dry plastog then with half an inch of ])]aster 
niois enecl to the consistency of a cream. 

Precaniions in using the hilling hoitle . — (1) In damp coiintri(‘S tlie 
surface sliould l»e covered with several layers of blotting paper to pi*f‘vent 
-wetting of the specimens; (2) d.die stopper should he wnil-lhiing, and 
wtieu tlie bottle is .not In use sinudd always lie ke(,d. in; (d) If the' 
surface becoiiies lirowiy, and the smvdl fa.iu(, scraping ^vill ri*s{(u*e its 
eificai.y ; ( I) Insects should he j'euiovetl ri*oui the killing bottle as S(h)Ti. 
as ihey an,* dead (usiudlr a.ft<u’ fi\e iiiimibxs). 

M anil fill (j. — ddi(‘ oidy salisbulory way (d presmoing diptnra for 
iihuii itieai ion is liy dry mounliug. dills jihxa'ss, liOwx'Vfu', is simply 

(lone, and takes but'litth,* tinn*: (0 If only one ily of (he sairie kind 

Iv' ohtaiixxl jiin It sidewags l!ir«mgh tlu' thorax; (2) If tv'n be oldaiiuxh.. 
treat th(‘ first as bid'ore, but [lin Mie seeond verUmlin tirrough llie tliorax; 
(d) Wliere possibhg at least six specimens fd‘ tlie tly should be sunt, 

Pins Toad less silver pins ar(‘ far tlu‘ best, otixvrs causing 

^ verdigris to appear sooner, (.r .jatoix 1,Vo sizes only arc^ necessary: No,. 
3 „(15 min. in, le,ngi'b), . and No. 0., Ilotli sizes can be ohiai,r!,ed fronn 
'..'Messrs. Watkins & i.)(»nca,sier, dO, Stranci,, Loudeug i'roni whom all, e:nio->- 
mologicah requisites can be obtained. . TJie lai'ger size may lie iised. for 
large fliesghut the smaller for flies (a^ big, as .the e():m,iru,)n,' house fly or 
smaller). ■ 

Pinned .flies may be sent to England in a,:ny s,nmll, ho:g., 
such as a cigar Ixxx <ir tobacco tin, though ineial lioxes mv. prcderable. A. 
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j}ieee of slifH.*!; coik \n' cork carpet h made roiiglilj to tlie box^ in 
\v1s:!(.*!! ,il must iie inude to adliere firmly. On this the flies are pinned., 
and the v\ h«*le is covered, by a sheet of paper resting on tlie surface ot 
l:h('‘ ]„>ius i.o |)revo,nt drt.mage due to any specimen wliich may get loose.. 
.If |H!iiuiig is .!.mpos^:.il)h:^ the insects may be packed separately in small 
pill ijv in;,! ic}'!-bo:ses. ifi,!esc boxes may be packed in layers of tissue or' 
(igiin'ite l)ap(M\ 'add in place by pledgets of cotton wool gently coin- 
pi'cssing UieiiL The fli(‘s can also be enveloped gently in tissue paper 
ami, ]daci‘(i in ;i lavx. -in dry sawdust moistened with canbolic acid, A. 
drop or two ol‘ (airl)o]ic acid dropped upon the inner side of tlie cover 
of tlic pilhbrix will also be nseful as a preservative against mould or 
inscHds feeding on desnl specimens. With each specimen particulars 
sla.mld lie given: — Date and place of collection, host being suelved, the 
coi lector's name, ihe (olonr of living specimens, and other remarks of 
interest. These details sliould be written as Ipgibhj as possible. A\diere 
flies are pinned the |)iii may transfix the laliel. Where flies are lioxed 
the bdiel sliould lie gummed to the box, or be laid, loosely inside it;. 
Larvae of Hies may lie killed by a moment's immersion in boiling water. 
Preserve in 50 per cent, spirit, but do not place many speeinums in a 

TrcKS. 

Adult: [Ic'ks are eight-legged creatures wliieli live li\^ suclving tiie 
Iilood of their hosts fnmn and other niamni alia, biials, reptiles, arnp]ii)>ians 
— rarely insects). 'Idiey bore their moiiih-jiarts deeply into tlie skiUy 
a;!id an‘ at times ddliciilt to remove. 

(!l) The large liean-like creatures are females. Idie small flat 
creatun^s a.rr‘ yi::nm,g feimilos, males, and .i.mmaturo fo:inns. As many 
different forms as possible should be collected, males especially lieing 
looked f<ir. ^I’liey may he recognised l>y liaving tlie wliole back covered 
by a bard shield dliey are often found beneath the gorged females. 

(2) ,1.1' I'ougl'dy removed, an important par't— the ‘“‘'false ]iead^^“ 
will 1 k^ left iHhiiid, (imbedded in I, he liostT skin, and tlie specimen 
spoiled. 'This ..ni.'iist be avoided. If the creatures will not come away 
wi.ti'u.Mit breaking, tliey sli<,)n]d. be induced to let, go by touching them 
witli a brush or fingm* dipped in any oil. 

(3) All pa,i‘asit:es from, one species of animal from one locality may 

be |:)],ai,:‘ed in sirme tube, but ca:i'e must be taken not to mix the 
parasites of di:fl;e:rent uininials sheep and cattle) .tlioxigh fro:'m tlie 

same place. Especially is it import ant to keep parasites from different 
loca,l„ities separate. 

(4) Label legibly in pe:ncil (dark) ; place tlie label inside tlie tube,' 
State tlie name o:f: the .Iiost, colour of living tick, date mid place ,o:f 
colleetinn, a:o,d colleetoru na'inc on the label. 

,(5) S|,)e«'rimei,is may be sent (a) preserved in spirit, or (b) (l,ry. 
(a) Sixty per ceni. na:,’"lifi,od spirit should lie used tis a,, ]>rc*servati via Inife 
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?;peciineiis .niiist not !)(' (i:rri'«‘.'6e<] int’:) tubes; (/>) .Pack spt'eiiiieiis dry, se 
that tliey will not shako togotlier, j)laeing if necessary, soi't fai})er or a 
piece oi; rag {not cotton, wool) in tlie tube. 

FhFA^. 

Pleas are (,;n iriaiuiiiuls anci birds, in the hair oi* tea fliers. 

They are also .foirnd in thoi,r holes <.)r .nests. As S(.)oi;i as Iheir host gels 
cold tlie .iieas leave it. In the (aise o.l! large nuuninals tiie iUois may bi' 
captured by tiirMiiig back the hair soo,t> after cliaiih. IFIi.e Sbras can Ik* 
killed by touehiiig them with a bj'iisli moistened with spirit, (dibn'ofonn, 
benzine. Tliey will stick to the brush and ]*eadily tloal. olT in the tube 
of preservative. Slioiild the liost lie sniall, place it in a. small box or 
linen bag, witli a few drops of cliloroforin, or lienziriic ddie (leas will 
then be found dead on the bottom o;f the box or liag, or among tlie liair, 
•wlien the same is turned liack. Bats, rodents, and small mammals aia* 
all good .Iiosts. 

To secure iieas found on birds, the follow'iug plan slioirld adojited : 

Take tire nests ().f birds as soon as the young liave left them. Phut* 
tlie iiesi in a l.)Ox, preferably one lined with white papm, and with a 
glass top. From time to time the nest should be sliglitly danipiML d'iu* 
fleas will fiequentlv keep umrging from their pu pay in tlie lu^sls foi:‘ 
six or eight weeks after the nests have been taken. Tlie live iieas can 
be taken off the sides and top of the box with a eanrePs hair brush 
dipped in eiiloroform or benzine. 

^‘"Chigoes/V which are highly specialised fleas, occair on man, various 
mamnials, and birds in warm countries. Tlie fermders bm*(‘ inln mv- 
posed portions of the .skin and swell to a consideralde size. Tiicy sliouhl 
be carefully collected. In tlie ease c! small imiinmals ilu‘ skin io wiiich 
they are attached may be removed and presinwed in ahnlml. 

Bugs. 

These are found not only in liirman iK-ibitatimis, but also in lards' 
nests and the haliitats of liats. The general dii'eciions as regards tin* 
collecting and transmission of ticks |ind fleas also a]j|ily in (bis casta 

IhMicnns. 

Tubes containing specimens are i>est imcktul in a small iin linx, .siu'h 
as a tobacco or cigarette tin. care being taken to allow fdtmly of roiPm 
wool or dry sawdust lietween tlie tubes to minimise (lie risk of slioeks. 
In all cases use a laliel or lag bearing the address ami slamps 

(to minimise shock of stanpnng in the post). Tlie labt‘l slmuld ht* 
firmly attached. Boxes containing dry or pirmt'd s|H:‘(iintms of Hies or 
ticks should packed in a stent outer liox, siirrmmded by cotton wool or 
sawdust. 

Collections shenld he addressed— ‘'O.IT.M.S.—l^he Diryelor, , Katal 
Governmen t j\riis('uni, Piettn.'niaritzburg.’f 
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Export of Chilled Beef. 


.SITCJOESSFIIL AUkSTILAUAN EXl’ERliVIENT. 


I'liE whole of Ihe meat trade of the lluitod Jviiigdoni lui8 been pm- 
rmimliy IniereHled in ihe ari‘i\-al in the London docks at tlie Ix'ginoiiig 
of '.N'jvember of a cargo of chilled beef from Queensland. Tliere .ha\’e 
.been several attempts i>uule by Australians previously to this to carry 
(diillcal .meat to the United .Kingdom — tliat :is^ meat that has not been 
actually frozeip — hut hitherto such attempts have been failures; and the 
arrival of this consignment in good c'mdition is therefore all the :moi‘<‘ 
.leiinvrkable and inteiosling, whilst a/iditiornd interest is lent to the e\’mrt 
l)y tlie fact tliat with the new deselcpment tlie American Beef Trust 
suddenly finds it has a lunv aijd powerful (‘omjietitor. lliiliertt). of 
course, as our readers are doubtless aware, tlie Ihiitt'd Kingdom lias been 
ohliged to dejiend upon the Ameru'an MCat Bing for its I'liilled Iks’i' 
'Sn|)p1i(38, and tlie Ring, htung without a (‘ompetitor of iiuportaiu.o, lias 
been able to ('ontrol the market. 

ddie manager of a Hinithlield firm wiiieh lias jinuaired a huge j)o.r™ 
lion of the lirst Australian (tonsigirmeut by the d/r/m/Zm/^ ttdil an Bri’h- 
ing NdWH representative that tlie imat, wliiirh is of a, liigh quality, was 
fetching 12s, 2d. to ds, f’d. per stone of S lbs., the ]n‘it‘e varying in aceorrh 
■ aneo with the quarters iireierred. The opinion was ex])resseil that, al- 
tlunigli the sale was ns good as could be expected— tlie Englisli huteher, 
like oilier people^, being chary about pureliasing too uiucli of anytliing 
new to begin with. — as soon as the meat lias liad a :fair test the demand 
k likely to liecome a laigo one. 

triie dilliculty witli dulled lieef Idtherto has been to keep it in con- 
.ditioii long enoiigli to stand the voyage. Tliere lias for many yea/rs lieeii 
a camsidiuahle imjiort into the United Kingdom of ehilled beef from tlie 
United >States— as nivieli as l,tO(),OPO (juarttu’s have beiui iirciuglit in in 
oruy yca:iiy~but owing to the enormously im-reasing lunne demand in tlie 
United States, and to mueli of the a.rea laving taken u|) for wiieat grow- 
ing, the exportable supjdy Inis bc^en a diminishing (jiuurtltj, and [iroliably 
tills year not much more than 400,000 (jiiarters will lie exported to the 
(Jiiited Kingiloixi frcun the United States. The North American Meat 
Bing, known in England as the Beef Tiust, whicli controls the North 
‘American tiaide, has liad, therefore, to look elsewliore for supplies, and 
they have accordingly in recent years houglit ii|) sorno of tlie largest 
meat' works "in tlie Argentine, so tliat 'to-day they are sending 'nn,)re tlunr 
lialf of the chilhHl beef that goes from tlirre to England, and at |)rt‘sent 
exenusc a (‘Oinmanding inflnema' on the English markets. 
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i[ie exercise of the greatest eare a.:id at some ;risk (so tlia/t IIk:- 
;{,)refiiinins whkh hnYe to bo paid, to uiiderwM’iters to insure tlie meat 
arri\i,iig in good condition are very high.) ehJ.!'led beef ybii o.fte,ii be 
hrmight 1,Voi,ii Urn Argentine in .t'ast stea'niers itsing chilled eliainbers. But 
up till last iiionih ihcju lias never iieen. a sl;iipi,nent oi! chilled beef i'rom 
Australia or Ntov Zinilaial which lias turned out satisfaclmdiy. 

After \nri<ais attonpts, an elfort wns n.ia<hg tlie MvemniJ pro- 

ceeds to relate, iiMder a new systmip in tla^ A’ear ISP'A and tills got neare,r 
success than any otlier. T.iie S.S. Urmsion UratujV: in that year ca,rriedj 
in ciianibiU’s fitted up for the carnage ‘A chilled lieef, a cargo which 
previous to loadings liad been dipped in laiiling re,tined cotton seed oily 
and the meat ar:rived in England in good eatable eondition. Hut. on 
aceouiit <')f its iinpleasing surface appearance^ due to tlie oil, it met with 
little favour in tlie market, and was not a commercial success. 

This cotton seed cdl experiment was made tiy Air. Joseph, A. Linley, 
and its partiaJ. success encouraged liim to s<A to work to solve tlie 
problem on other lines. It is he who hrs ])erfected tJie system under 
which the lieid' whieli arrived, by tlie Marallinii was carried. 

.Altlioiigii it iinvy not be veiy widely known outside the { rad(;‘, chilled 

beef ireateti by this sy.stem. — known in the trade as ‘‘M’jinley .Hoid!''* lias 

already, the Evening News states^, been on the market for a year or two. 
Over 130,006 cjuarters brought froin tlie Argentine have been put on tlie 
London market,, and the beef has proved very satisfactory. 

^■'Tlie root idea of the system is simply cleanliness. It consists of 
sberilisiiig the surfaces of the meat, the liolds of the shij), the lKirge>, Jiiid 
iihe meat stores, so as to have all these surfaces in the most eleaMl} {iiid 
aseptic condition . In addition i;o tliis, the Jitriiospliere id' tlie <diilling 
chambers on board the ship is daily dided and (doaiised so as l.u keep the 
air pure. The system has had to be siitijeetedy ot {.‘ourse, to the most 
minute examination by the Jiealth authorities, and it Inis lieeii tested 
not only by the riiedical olfieers of the Local Lovenimi'ui, Hoard, init by 
the searching analysis of -eminent baeterinlogists. it lias passiai i:liese 
■tests triiimphantly/*'' 


It is a rnistulven policy to attempt to make young pigs convert a 
large qiiaiititj of coarse and inniitritious food ' into sudicient susten- 
ance to ,ki:‘e]) tlie ])ig growing and in a' store , state ; ' tiie object Bliould 
rattier lie to teed t.lie pig from ii-s birt-li in such ,a way tliat i,t becomes' 
tit for slaughter in the quickest i.ime. 
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stack Silage. 


ol ('niisorving gree.n fodder in. Htackf^ eonsist& in the 
^M'^cnoniy fd' tie) pi-ocesn, tlie (^ost 'being iicmina'I only. A. farther adv scutage ' 
is !ii;d where ihe cro}) is good or the growth of iiaturai. iier])a.ge is 
hixuriaid::. stacks may he eonstrncted in loealit,ies so situated as to rerjuire 
cji.!*lagt‘ iy.r sliort distance only. Such sites should^ as far as possilde, be 
cliosini wilh a view to economical stacking or pitting and distribution of 
the .-iiage wiien being fed out, therefore this advantage will be gained Ijy 
i)!iiidnig waero |uidd<:)eks (auu-erge .V well-drained site should be selected,, 
ajul, i! nor<‘s<ary, it shonld be hnadlod to ensure a seeiire base.' The' 
groinid slioidd be ('f)vered with timber evenly laid on tlie surface,, or witii 
V 'C o ! I's of straw, to prevent moisture rising from the soil into the 
fodder. All surface water sliould bo cut ofi. If hjgs are used as a l)ed, 
all spae(:* sliould lie well lillecl witli earth to ]U'e\a‘]i.t access of air intO' 
the hothufi of tlie stack. ]\lr. (I. M. McKeown 1ms c'ontriliuied a useful 
article to the Affricuilural (Jiizcllc of Aew South. Wales on tiie siiliject, iiii 
'wdneli he |)oinls oui the methods wlneli are followed at the Wagga hlxperi- 
nierO harm in tiie hiiildiug of a silage si.iek, and, in view of tlie iin|H)i'ianee, 
|)arl ieiiiariy at the present tiim:‘, of the sidyjeet of the pro\Isi<ni of winter 
feeding !V)i' sto«dv in Naial, we think that what Air. AleKeowii has io say 
with regard to stock silage will be read with much interest by farmers 
in (.-oiiutry, , , 

So hmg as the weather is hi for cutting by nnmdiig .maeliine orr 
rea|H:‘r and liinder, it will not matter, he says, if the material is wet at 
the tiiui* of st,aeki.ng, us it will not sulTer damage. 

In tills jxiint silage-niakirig posscssts a .great aih'aniagi^ over hay- 
making, as in the latter case dry, warm weather is esseniial io success. 

It is of the groaiest imporianee tliat the base of ilio staek sliould be 
<d‘ rivdi* (liiueiisions, so as to ensuri* the least ]”aissihlo amount of surface’ 
i^xpositrc* and the exercise of tlie greatest possible pressure on the lower 
paid of file staelv l>y the upper portion of tlie ncilerial, Lherofore a (*areful 
estirnaic of tlje amovnU; of availalile fo<l(hr shonld lie made before eoiin 
anmaang t<'» laiild. It is inadvisable to build small, staeks, owin.g to tlie 
gr6a(,ei,- wusie consequent on tlie larger surface exposure in, proportion to 
tlie quantity' of material. A stack to contain 25 tons s,hould be the least., 
size tliut sliould he attempted, and where only this quantity of fodder is 
i,ivailal)lt'.u it will be found' preferable to use a,' pit or a (iisiised room or 
bui],dir!g if siicli'is available, as in tlie latter ca.se 'even a ninch, less quantity 
may 1h> conserved.. The ]>ase of a'25-ton staek should be about 10 by lO'^- 
feet, ,A.l>out; 45 cubie feet -of good silage will make a ton. Stacks to con- 
tain ff'iu! 56 loos upwards will he found preferable owing to lower pro- 
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:^portii')iiaie waste^, and ilm larger tliey can (arnvenieiitly Ixi ljuilt the heller. 
A base of 14 feet square ■ will .carry bO I'o GO tons, tind 18 fe« 4 . sqinii'o will 
carry 120 tons, and so on in piavportion if not built too raiddly. !i, is 
’preferable tc allow intervals for settlenient, as l)y thus al leaving i.init* 
stack may laj more e()rir|;)actly biiiit, and the lift niay h(‘, <'onsideralilv re- 
diiced. Where a large (piantity of maicudal is available, tlie t>n‘<‘tion e)f 
two oi‘ more st;ulks may be proceeded with alternafively, and linis no l ime 
need be i(.»st. 

■The best time to ent grass and otlier natural heri)ag(' is wliesi it is 
in flavour, and cutting may be continued as long as tiie crop is in siu*- 
eulent condition. It siionlcl be carted and stacked as proinptly as possible 
so as to prevent loss of moisture. 

Wlieat, l)arley, vetelies and ])eas should be in a simi lar stage of grow ill 
in tliG drier districts, while In eoastai and otlier rnoisi local it i(‘s iliey may 
safeh" 1)0 cut in a more advan(*cd conditioig ns in tiie latter case the fodclm* 
is likely to contain more moisture tlrnn is usual under the formm’ comli-. 
tions, and tliey do not dry o:(T so rapidly after ciittiug. 

l¥lieat alone is of rather too dry a nature for successful fonverva- 
:tion in stacks, therefore it will be found safer im conservi* il in pits from 
which, air may he exelnded more effectively than is jiossihle wh(U*e stack- 
ing is adopted. 

Wliere natural grasses are to he conserved, pits will be more effedital 
than stacks, as, owing to the iinml)er of varieties of whicli most ]>astu!‘cs 
consist, the periods of ripening vary so nmeh that the earlim* kinds lose 
inixch of their succulence, while others remain in a l)a(dvward cniiditiom 
In cases where trefoil m* variegated thistles ]>redovninate, tiie siook system 
may sately be adopted, as botli contai.n a invudi huger pro[)ortion of mois* 
ture tliaii is to be found in the grasses, iwen where the latter are in their 
best stage of' growtli. 

in dry districts it will be tmind advisalde also to mit uuiiy:!' at: an 
earlier stage of growth than is usual in. the rnoister cHinditions j ire vailing 
on tlie (Joast, and to use pits or buildings in prefereiam to sta.rks, as the 
comparative dryness of tlie fodder causes greater loss in stat-ks limn tiiat 
which oeeirrs in tlie caise of fodder plants of finer ie>:(ucr, which admit 
a nioro eorupaet stadving than is posdble with, those of coarser growt h. 

The cliafling of maize is recommended, and therefore its (‘onservation 
in a walled receptacle is necessary to secure the liest results in ijualiiy 
and quantity of silage. The material if stacked whole sliiiiihl lie spi'cad 
evenly, and if cut with a reaper and hinder the liands should he cut and 
drawn so as to admit of more comDact building and the nioin (dllH'tiial 
ext'hisioii of air. If the bands are left intact, there are liable to lie c-om. 
siflerahlc' sp<a(res lictween the sheaves if tlicy are full size. Tlu:‘ Imtts of 
ilie sheaves should be ])lncecl outwards, each, row binding the next, ami the 
material should 1 h' well trodden from, the dart. Timka im rircumslam'(»H 
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sliHiiid nijtlef’ial Ix;- plaiaxl ira]is\‘e]\soly in. .I.a}'ers, as by this iiion.iis a large 
(luaniily of air wil! he adiniited .into tlio. staek. anil .loss oJ! fodder wiii 
■iiatiSi’aiiy fobow. Hpeeia! aiioiilioii slioiild !)e paid to the s.i.des and 
eoriNa’s, st> !lmi llicy may he as eoiupaei as po>ssible. dlhe sides shoiihl be 
.kepi p!u!!i!>, and ilie eoriiers well rriiinded oiT, The siiriaiee of tlie stack 
slioiihl 1)0 krpi level while in. the course of erection, ns, if thi‘ middle 

1)0 raisrd, ilie nialerial whc'.ii saturated wii.li nioisture lias a teiideiiey to 
slip outwards; and an outward slip is niueh worse than an inwaird one, 
as it is didieiilt to reinody. Should an outward, slip 0 {'eur, it sliould at 
onet' 1)0 reinedied by strong supports being placed on tliat side of the 
sta(d\. (inaiicu* safety in hiiildi.Mg may be secured by the ereetion of a few 
po->(s with o( ( a<ional ]>ieees of limJjer set.;i.ired to them horizontally ),)T1 eaeli 
sidv* of tho siaek. 

At the (lose of each day's work it is advisafjle i;o apply some pressure 
to assist in ('onsolidating the malerial, and some heavy tinilau’s of good 
longth will 1)0 found very useful for tho purpose, Tlie wunglits should be 
removed on resuming work, but on the com])leiion of the sta('k iliey should 
{>e aliowoMl to reinain on toj). The rnaterial should l)e thoroughly eom- 
[vressed l)y t raiding during the ereedion of the stsu'k, and this op(‘raiion 
wrdi he greatly assisted wliere some support to the sides siieh as d(.‘Seril>ed 
is albuthMj. Pr(‘ssiire may Ix^ applied by imxdiaiiieal appliaiu'es, or by plac- 
ing heavy lind)ers, stones, bags of (oirth, ele., on the surfiu-e <d' th(‘ siaek. 
Biitrieient ]>iessurG should ])e used, to ensui’e ihe ihorougi) eomp.i‘ession of 
the material in the upper portion of the stack, which, in its turn, ])rovides 
piv'ssure f()r tlie lower port ions. Failure to exevindo air by insidflcicui^ 
treading of the inaterial, or liy insuffieient application of preBsure to tlicj 
upfser portion of the stack, may cause spontaneous eornbustioig or, at any 
rate, (fonsiderable actual loss of iimterial by overheating. Siniilar results 
may arise I'rom ihe use of material whieli has passed tlie reiiuislte stage 
of suecul(‘nee. Should it lie desired to take the temperature, a piece of 
rneinl pipe sliould he built into the stack, so as to admit of a tliermometer 
lieing suspended, liy UH^ans of a flexible wire, fairly in the middle of the 
sack, dlie ilierinorneter (‘an then lie withdrawn when it is desired to asian*- 
t'aiii tlie temperature. Fernientation eommenc'es at 90 (legre(.^B 'Fatir. ; and, 
as it is undesirable tliat the tenipe:rature should' rise aliove 150 degrees 
Falir., more pressure should be applied should it appear likely that the 
limit will be exceeded, 

A stack, when built as high as posBible, inMy lie rouiKind on top and 
well covered witli vstraw, so placed as to throw the rain off ; or it may lie 
(' 0 N(m'(m 1 witli galvanised iron, or Toofi:ug Colt. The move permanent roofing 
is to he |)r(d*erred in divstriets liable to heavy rain, and there the use of tlie 
hdler imderial will he advantageous for proteeting the sides, 

A sfaciv may l.)e opened. 'and -the fodder used iu eiglit to tw'olve weeks 
afim' emnifhdicn : lud'. sufiicimit for ihe chyv’s (lorisunipiirrn only sliould l>e 
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rremoved^ as it is liable to deteriorate 'when exposed to tlie air. ,A. laiy- 
Iviiii'e slioiild be used to cut it out. 

As little as possible of the opened portion of the shiek should e\- 
■posed;, and loss :MiiiY Im:; preTented. b\' co no ring it witli a l'■arpa^li'^ nr dry 
-.st'i'aw. 

The feeding value of silage will be greatly improved sebadiori 
of varieties of pbints_, wliiclL where possible^, should, be growii 'l;'Ogeti"ier 
for convenience iii harvesting and stacking, and so as to ensure e. uerto" 
regular admixture of fodder plants possessing varied ijualitics. 

Tliiis^, field-peas or vetebes sliould be sown with oats, barley, or \v,!ieat 
intended for silage; and, apart from the added value of the silage, ilu* 
legiimhious plants will prove of value in fertilising tl:ie soil. The grrvwtli 
■of crops for silage will prove ol: great value in coinbaiing the black oa'ts 
■pest, a.s owing to tl:ie necessitw for cutting such cu'ops be.l‘ore matiu'iiy;, 
weeds nuiy be removed before the seeds can ripen. 

Where conditions are favourable for the gr^)wtli or co\\'|H‘as, tbt'V riuiy 
be sown with maize, or in separal.e area«, and tlie .res}>eetiv(‘ ei o<r)s mixfvl 
when stacking or pitting. 

Lucerne, also;, may be profitably harvested from the area devoted lo 
its separate eiilturo, and mixed with any crop with wliieli the growing 
tperiod corresponds, 

iPoi' feeding catile the quantity of silage to he used will vary with the 
age and size of tlie animals, and the quantity of natural pastnn' wTii-li is 
.available. 

The nutrient value of the fodder will naturally vary witli tlic crojis 
composing the silage, hut in most eases it will be fomicl di‘si,i*al)le to add 
to the raticn some graiig oilcake, or brau. TIhj silage ralioM will range 
from 15 to 45 lbs. per daV;, according to tl;e comliiions dcscrihcd {ind (he 
purpose for wliicli tlie stock are fed. For slieep^ tlie allowance should be 
3 or 4 lbs, per head, with iibout 1 ozs, of grain ptw day \v!ier<* iutprovcMl 
condition is souglit,. 

Where it is desired to conserve fodder in pits in the drier disf riels, ii. 
will be found tliat tlie cost of excavation is very niodf'rabg aniuiinl ing io 
about .£5 for a 100-ton pit. Two of the sides should lx* vertical, {iikI wcil 
■.triinmed, the other two having batters of 1 to 2, or 1 to T so as t.o admit 
•of working the ploiigli and scoop during tlie ext*aval i«ni of the pit, and 
for eonverrience in filling it with fo<hhu‘ after c(un])1{d ion. 

In filling the pit, the instructions for stacking slionld be careluHy 
followed, but the compiessioji of tlie material and tlu;* exclusion of air will 
he fonricl miieli easier than is the ease in stack building. 

O' 

The ivork irf con.soli(l;i.tion will hi- t l_v HSgist.c'd by tlie p!ifisii<>'(i nvoT 
it of the teams eoirveyiiif>: the fodder, wliidi Klioiild, he driven in at one end 
and out at i.lie oihi-r. In !nr,sf(' jiits a horse fi.od ridei' will do good work 
-in tmiiipl ing the toddei’ aftei’ it hfis Iieen spread,. 



Hciknoe and the Faumee. 

’riu:^ Diaterial may ba extended a fair distance outwa.rds along itie 
xlec|)(n'‘ paiis oi: the batters, and, if necessary^ carried above groniici as a 
stack 1,0 siicli a,, ticiglit a,s may be eoin-enient. Wlien extended far above the 
siirlaet», 'pressure will l'>e necessary to consolidate ttie ii'jiyier pcrrtioii; b'lit 
if ('lie (‘xea.vati(in only liJled, covering witl'i the earfli whieji Itas l)ee.n 
'removed f'ro'in it 'will exert sufficient pressure^ wbile a't the same ti,me it 
•wiil prcment 11 1(3 access of air. 

llio durability of silage e:mserved in day pits slionld exceed tliat of 
■S'tatdv s'ih'ige, as il'ie o'l'itsidcs are not subject to tlie action of air or rainfall. 


Science and the Farmer-. 


NOTES OF INTEKESl’ !;!Y FAEMlO^d l-rx l’l‘]]M’S. 


1 coN(''Taj!)i: that nine |)ovi:nds of ])ork' froni a hnsliel <;»l- raw corn [maize] 
'ted in (lie car, iwolA’e ]K:)ni>ds from, raw meal, tlniheen and a lialf ponnfls 
from boiled ('orn, and sixirnm and a halt pounds from lOMokcd meal, is no 
more iliaii a moticrate average the feeder may expect to realise from a 
bnsbel ,of corn nndcr ordinary ciren in stances of wmatlier, "wit-ti, d"!y and 
^•clean ''ldeding'|,)e',ns.~F. D. C.k)Bun;N‘ C'Sunne Husha^idr^}^^ 


CuTiaxG Maize for Exsilaoe. 

In oi'dcr that ensilage may keep well, corn [be,, rrmize] shmild be 
out about Uk! time ihe kernels are well glazed and dented. If it is cut 
‘■|,oo gre("‘"n, a,s s'l.a'Iotl, loo n'liicl'i acid develops; if cut too ripe i,t: does not 
settle propm'ly and tlu‘ air is not sidlitvic^ntlv excluded to ]vrevent spoiling. 
"The I’i.pest corn sho'itld always l»e cut first and pla,e(*d :in t]"ic bo't.to.m o"f tl'ie 
silo, because tTie groat '|>'reBsnrc nea.r the liottom wi],l te'Eid to C'x,(d'ii<,b.‘ the 
air.— Barok Hijntee, Bnrmu of Plrtni fndusiri/. 


Water and tit.e Potaix> Plant. 

It has been shown clearly that tlie available wa-ter content o! tlie soil 
■exerts a, great influence upon the li'fe ef the .potato plant, "upon its as- 
■^iniilatioii of plant ihrd, and upon the yield. At the Wisconsin Idx'perl- 
rnent Stalion it .-was found that when two acre, inches ■ of water 'were 
■acplecl in two irrigations in one case .the yield 'Wms increased IQO biisliels 
of saleable potatoes per acre, thus showing tl',iat 'tl.'ie right arnoniit of water 
i'it ttm rigl'i't time is a very important factor in deteTniluing tlic yield.— 
:Sa:m:0',e"L Fuas'EK (^'^The Polakr ). 
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ABSORI’a’IVE ['OWRit (»F SOILS. 

Soils dilTer gTep.tly in tlinii" powoo' to al)S<n*l> arul i*t*iMrn \vni<‘r. l^liose 
w-'liicis absMi'li most water retain it iVa* the loiigesi t.ime. I'liv pnw'ot’ <»!" 
alisoriitimi is <liie to the snrfatm ati;‘‘action of tlie partitSos of the soil for 
water. The lir.er the particles of the soil, the groalaw will he iJie anioiinr 
of water Mljs:irbe(l Iteeause the total surfar«:‘ of ilte partirlt's is gr(‘ahm\ am! 
tl:e hunger will it be retained, ddiiis a, soil, eonsisting of imarse giaivi*! will 
not retain water. A soil of pure quartz sand will ahsorh hnt n sniaii 
quantity, arn] will soon |)art witli it, w'hile a fine allitviai soil will ahsoi’l) 
a large a mount, and retain it a long time. — llirNUY STLW'Airr (“/r/'ipf/- 
fitn} for the Fur hi ^ Gfirden, ftiid OrrhcjoV ). 


PLOirGJIING T'XDKR VmrRTAIiL!*: llvrvi'M. 

All (feeayiilg Ax\geta,l)le luattor ploughed iiuder adds to the nuH'hanmail 
iniptajwurien and \vutter-”holding |>o\ver of tlie soih ddie qni(‘k(‘st I'eiuims 
arc olttaiiied from the green vegetal ion, tlus mosi lasting from lli(‘ «lry, 
w^hettier h^giitiiiiious or iionSlogitininoiis. Tlie latter, if not t horoughly 
placed in tlie soil to insure decay, are liable to dry oiii: the soil. '‘.riu* 
ni(:‘c!ianie who can. devise a machine tliat will chea]')ly convert an old st i’aw 
stack into a meal ’ike alfalfa meal, to bo sown liroadcast and ploiiglied 
uiiiler, will be a piililie benefactor by supplying to the soil a inccliani(“fl 
'improver standing second only to a good manure pile. In the form of 
meal the straw Avill help tlie mechanical condition of tlie soil from ili(‘ 
start and not liinder in tlie first year as it wautld if plonglKal under as 
uncut straw.— H. E. . Hilton’. 


Cover Choirs for Citrub Groves. 

In tlie judicious management of the citrus grove, tlie use rf a (’ovi*r 
crop is fra'quently an. im|)ortant factor and one well worthy tlie consiilera- 
tiou of the producer of citrus fruits. 'Not all soils can be treated in tlie 
same way. Tlie soils are uuiike, conditions differ anff no one sliouhl 
know^ the peeularities of soil better than the man wdio tills it, who 
comes in contact wdth it day after dav. He sliould study it carefully, law 
come acquainted Avith all its peculiarities and then lie is in a position to 
.handle it to the best advantage. .N’o otlier person can know vso tnuch about 
a given piece of land as the intelligent man who tills it and' studies it as 
he works. lie, in the end, slioidd be best able to decide whether clean 
culture throiigliout the year, clean cnltnre wuTli a coAmr crop, or no cul- 
ture is best for his conditions. The amount of fertility in tlie soil, the 
amount of available moisture, the pliysieal qualities of tlie hoi 1 and tbw 
cdiinate are the more or less known quantities witli Avhicdi ho must work 
out tlie equat-lon of ci'trus fruit production. — IT. Harold TTin\iE 
FriiUs and fdielr CuUurF"), 
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fiaiai Bee-’Meepers” Associatioia. 


MONTTIILY NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


fiy W, (!. Mri'cii KILL, Hon. ScMTetnry, Codjira. 

d'liE ineniberBirij) oF the Association now approximates 70, every one of 
wlK.(lri are practical bee-keepers. an annual su]:)sc]*iption of 2s, Gd. 

we lio])e (o riaidi the century very shortly. 

:i: :lt ^ 

tirsF. Bill, (maciial l)y t[u‘ A^iitai Legislatui*t‘ (loaiing witli ilie 
im portal it m oF Ihmw lias fieon gazetted. Although not as stringent as it 
might ianc Ijcen it is at ](*ast a step in the riglit diinction, and eviry 
ineinijer must use Iris or tier intlnerice in an attempt; In sec-ure even more 
drastic i‘egutations. For the inforniation of rnembers a copy of the 1011, 
wliieli is entiihal ""The Exotic Animals and Aniinal Products Aiit, t.OOh/*’ 
as jmblisFiiM'l in fliose [rages. 

* t]i :!« 

Ahivomher has Ihmmpm \’cry diHa]:>polnti;ng moiitli for most Iree-kirgrers, 
exc(.‘ssively tiiy winihor :reiKloi’ing the securing oF aii)' surjrlus quite out of 
tire .question. 

^ 

1 understand tlnit a bee-keeper in East London has ])(‘eri or<l{‘red to 
renuoo Ids iiees out o:f the town. In tire absence of any information ns 
to the circumstamo's surrounding the case I am irnahle to express any 
opinion as lo tlie jnstiei' of siudi a ])roeceding, hut one wonders wlint these 
])articitl.'i r bees luive done? to deserve sticlr disgrace! 

^ }jj j3« 

I ho|H‘ all bee-keeirc'rs, wliether njoinbers or mrt, will endeavour to 
exliibit at our tlrBi arunial show, whic?lr is to bo lield in June in (‘omuadioii 
wii^i File Sliow of the Royal Agriciillnrnl Ro('ie{y iri Maj’itzlmr:!:. ddio 
.alrove-narned hiociety luiving granted onr Association the sum of ,£T .lOs, 
towards tile ])Tize list, we trust t;hat the exhibition will r(‘cei\'G (lue stip|)ort.. 

. ^ nt ni 

.. Altliottgh Jaaniary does not indicate tlim e<rnTnrencernent of a riC‘W 
year as^ far as a bee-kce],>eEs tarlendar is i:*oneer;ned, I wisli.all brotlrers' in 
tl'ie ei’a'ft tin' liea/rtiest of .good wi, sires for tlie eoniing t:w('lve montlis. M'a,y 
the erirreni season yit'ld a. Ijurnjrer hone;y crop. 
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BISTBICT ISrOTES. 


GamiperclowrL — M'r. Gavin reports that no swanns lKi\'e apipeareil 
during the niontli a.ncl that very tittle ot eji:her ;p()]le!i (vr neeta/r is Ixritig 
secured. Some troiihle has been experienced with anis, wJiiidi was stopped 
liv plaeiny; the logs of tnves in tins of sheep dip- 

Cedank — Owing in tlie excessively hot, rlrv wtah her Shm^s tuive seen red 
no iieetar or j)oilen wortli nu‘ntioning. On s^woi’al oeraisions iP l; degs. If. 
was registered. 

Fox HilL — ^]l^:[rs. Key tel reports having secured Burpltis from seven 
'StoelvS, and three swarms as having issued (hiring early Ko vein 'her. Kectar 
being obtained from orchard trees and wild branilde. Poileii of a i'i*(*aiii 
colour and sometimes of a dark red being obiaiined. 


A KEW AXIOMS. 


Keep 3'oiir colonies strong. 

Keep a record of the age of all your q noons. 

Bees fUled with honey never want to siing. 

Smoke compels bers to fill tliemselves with honey. 

Bo not make ciuiek movements close to a hive ; lie most i:leli!)(n*aie. 
Having many swarms means little honey. 

'Queenless colonies are a prey to all (‘nemies. 

Keep up-to-date by reading good bee journals. 

Keep a careful record when honey flowers ervirmumci^ io l)lonm: it; 
will be valuable for future reference. 

Keep your hives sliaded from the mid-day sun. 


EXOTIC ,AXmA,LS AKB ANl'MAL PflODlTOTS A(V\\ 


The following is tlie text of tlie Act ‘'^‘To coivtrcl the iriiiaidiicfiiiii iriln 
Katal and to Tegulate the disposal of exotic aninutlB and aiiimal pro- 

cliicts;’'’ which, has been passed by the Katal Legislainre tliis Session: - 

Be it enacted by the King^s Most Excellent Majesty, by ami with iho 
advice and consent of tlie Legislative Council and Legislative AsseniWy of 
Natal, as followvs: — 


1. No animal or animal product mentioned in ilie ..ufKalulc to this 
Act shall be introduced into the Colony by sea or land savi* ^vith the con- 
sent of the Minister of Agriculture previously obtaiiusl, and iimicr such 
conditions as he nury prescribe. 

2. Any animal or tiling which may be introduced iiit » this Colony in 
contravention of tiiis Act or the regulatioi's wJrieli may he f rained: therm 
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■i] 11 tier slsall be- eonliscaled jtiicI destroyed or disposed o:f as tlie Minister in 
'■sjlinrge oJ‘ tlie .Agricultural Department may direct, 

b. Any person wlio may contravene any 0 .I: tlie provisions oi: this .A,et 
or ot tlie :regiilai:ions wthich may be framed thereunder sliall, on eonvi,(:'tioii 
in The (iouri of a M'agistrate^ be liable to a fitie not exceeding one Imndred 
yioiiiids sterJiiig^ 0 . 1 '^, in default of payment; to imprisoiiinent with. 01 witli- 
out tmrd lai:M)ur foi‘ a Icrin not exceeding six nxontbs or to i>oth such tine 
and iiriprisonment unless Jic sliall |>rove to the satisfaction, of tlie Court 
tiiat the introduction was niade by him unknowingly and witliovit negli- 
gence on Iris part. Olfmees under this Act shall be eogi:iisal>le in the 
djoiirts of tlie Magistrates having jurisdiction. 

4- Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to repeal tlie provisions oi 
au}' liiiw ( 0 * Act i*(4, alive tn any disease of animals. 

5, This Act may be cited as ‘^‘^The Exotic Ao.ini.als and Aninial. Ifro- 
ducts A.el:^ 1901),''’ 

SOJTli'DULE. 

Bees and their larvae honey, beeswax i,ncli:uling i'oiindation cond), 
lioneyeoml) and other man.afanliir(‘d |)roducts oi apicuiture. 

Snell aninuils as am iisnuriy included among zoological specimens. 


lilNTS FROM THE HIVE. 


Aids to Eonky Piuidiiction. 
( By II. MAetin;, Danuhauser.) 


In iipiculturtg as in every- other. 'pursuit^ the bee-keeper wlio tlesires tlie 
"lajsl rr*sults with, the rain.im.um. of loss m.ust give attention to tlic details 
‘ 0 -:i the irra.ft; and mal^e tiie very best use of appliances and methods whidi 
expiuiiuier has proved are helps to honey prodndioB. 

Comb FimnAiUon and Drawn-aiil (Jonih .’- — ^IMiese are iten'is of tin* very 
higliest ini|)ortance from the point ol view of the lionoy iiroducei*. If we 
really want fll.]ed sections or frames ive "rmist never allow c"mr bees to 'w^isi'c 
their time in comb building when we can employ them better in bringing 
'in tlie precious nectar. ^"^Starters’^ may achieve tlie object for 'whic;h tliev' 
are intended^ i.e.,, insure straight combs in the line we wisl'i them b'liilt; 
'but, make no m,iBtake; "^Aiarters’’ are false economy at the best, a ^^penny 
wise and pound foolisli” practise. If we wish to prove tin's it is only 
necessary to hive a swarm on -full sheets of foundation and, anotlier, on 
'"'’‘'starters,’^ and i.f botlr swa.rins are about the same size, and possessed with 
ec[iml erm'rgy, 'a fortn.i.glit will be sufficient to prove the advantage ,o,f 
rasing full slieets. It 'is trmg no doubt; that tlie bees cm the s'lrarters wi'll 
Avor'k '\vori(„]ers in a .few days, 'Imt ‘tliey will not keep up the pace; we I'lnij 
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find a lar^e piil:eli. u,l: brood (n'oir ai'te.r' hviadp "l:oiir li.oni's'’ osaoiiaitiiiiL- 
Avhej’e tiio ^darters are rsocI, and, gi’oai; stridos ii,i ooiiih-hnijding, bin: 11' wo 
look at t.!ie Iiive wiili tbo .ruli. wo iu.h> utort^ Uiau. liktdy io find luin' 

IroLO;'. tho pnigTOHs botli in ooiiib build.i.i.ig .‘iml ig'g *ii, aiul iliir' 

ratii* w:iii lio iu.o:re tlinii iiianitiiiiioil as- tiiiio. goo^ <in.. blliis is Mot ;i!b In 
M nion.[!i'’s iinio tlie nnitibor o.l: I:h'os liatoliitig noi; in. ilio toninjaiimi hivo 
will bo so .iiiiiol! gi’oalor ilia.n, iii. ^}le^lllvo 'witli only slaTiiM's l.hai llio btrov: 
ol vvo:rkors wtlll lie doiibled, a.ii.d just Iiei'e ;is wliore the gain oomes in. thn* 
Bt:roiig liLve wiil. have grown until it is ready lor. sii jHn’iiig [HM*]ia|*s jnsi: al 
a tiine wlie.ii the iuniey is in :(Iow ; the other liire not lia\'ing tin* same 
ad\'aiitago is iiot‘:ioad.y to wo.rk tin* flow till tlio season is passi'd, and iteri,‘ 
we lost' oil tlie inw shillings wu saverl i:n boimdation. peidiaps a. (ifn* honey 
crotf. 

With, ready diaivvii out eoinb wo are :iuiieh better still, so that a sior ic 
( 0 ! band is ttio :linest possible asset that a. hee-keirpei* (a:in lana*. it not. only 
imwwiS' s his yiidd eonsiderahly, hnt he esui always tnlo* (lie honey How at 
oinr' and to the greatest a.dvaniage as lioney is stcjind \ery rapidly when 
eo:inh ' are drawn out to receive ii;. To those who work tor seeliun lio:n('\‘ 
siieh a eoiirse is not jiossilile;, and tlie liest they ean do is to gi\a* tnll siieei:s 
(d' roirndation and trust tlie bees and tlie state of the lioiie} er(a|,i tor tlie 
re‘“(. OeeasionallY we ean get eond) drawn out in sections when there is 
not enough honey eo:ming in to be stored in them;, and thus luakc^ valu5iid«:> 
lieadway for the liar vest in front; but; it is not always a sneeess and often 
an iiijirry, as bees very ofte:!p instead of building up tlie roiiinlation, iv- 
.move it entirely, but this is generally in a deartii of honey or during wei 
•weather, and can be guarded against if we are carefuk 8mdi seotioiis (d'tmi 
p:!nve valuable as baits in. order to start Itives tliat are dilHimlt to get into 
siipeis, as very often liappens when working for eomh lioney, iuii: in geiioral 
pisK'tiee they Inive not tlie fine apj)earaiKa;Lof sections ttiai are tiliiai and 
jcurioved diir'irig tlie How, Wiih extraeted honey tlie i-ase is (|iiito dillerimt, 
and tlie more we can indriee onr lieos i:o draw out ext^ra(d:il:!g friinu'S wh(*ti 
luniey is scarce pr()pori:ionately will 11 ley increase ilie cjiiantity stored wlimi 
tlie :flow does start. 'Portunate indeed, is the bee-kee]ier who lias two or 
even three racks of drawn coral) for every hive he is working for (‘xtrarlial 
honey. It ;iuay wst him more in i,nitial outlay than if he rtunoved his 
f:raines, extracted and replaced therip to bo refilled as soon as (audi iMck 
was completed; but the outlay is soon got back in lioiuw liotti in r(‘gard h> 
r{uaiitity and quality. With, say, throe racky of frames for caidi Irivi* we 
can always Iceep our liees working at full pressure, and with no loss of time 
keeping ou:r bees waiting -until combs are extracted, work goes on more 
smoothly. If honey is coming in freely and an emjih^ rack of framers put 
under the Iialf filled ones tlie lioney is :ri|;)ened thiuniighlv hchiri* hiviiig 
ke|d, ami tlie longer it is left on the liive the finer Ihe :fhivoi!r. Tins (iiii 
only be aceomptislied where a lilioral snp[>]y of frame's arc* i:n use, ns otlier^ 
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wise we weA'h* oJ' om* bees Auiless ot happens t^bat we ari' ;it the 

• entl ril, ILie How or a, |>e!‘io’d when hone}^- is temporarily 'TrHt'' Aiioilicr 
j^reat oilvaiilage in a good stock ot extracting supers is the fact tiiat riiey 
cjin lie dealt with at I he 1)00“ beeper s .convenienee, either as to time of 
ireiaoving oi exiracding a vita! (Kant to a Imsv niati. 

In iiu‘ aho\'e nolos 1, liave toneliot! on one of ihe more iinpcrjant hcoas 
ili il h(‘l|) ti. imaeaso our Iioney ('rop and incidentally oar ci’edit baiaiice 
»o:ii that asset, ddiere are many oiliej's I liope, willi ovir lAlitork Idiid im 
■d iiigenoe, to touch on Jater^ wliiclp.if not quite so iniporiank are ail nioiius 
:to an end. 


Ill terms of Ihgidation V^‘^, Ib-fclaiiiation aS, l^K)d, it !ais Ihuvu 
notified that, in lion ot the (‘iiiplnviimnt <d‘ the naliudiig Imdor *1 fm: 
liinher in liie tjiubvjd pMn'sl:, l!w.‘ finHor -h 'will lie eiir}>loyi‘d h>r reducing 
day Id per cent, the fiinmse \alue nl' individual tre(*s, jirovidod tor iiv 
ddoverriineiit Notit'c published at {»au'e of ihe ^ lorf^nt iii citl db/ttf/da 
^of Apu’il 6tlp Ihdd. 


Unless inider .very favonraWo ei,ren instances, it is exceedingly d:i;ll*“ 
nnilt to get a growth, of' grass frorn.tlie seed on a hank slopi.ng ai; an angle 
of even iii'teeii degrees,' heeanse a heavy s'hower of .rain on tlio sloping dandv 
would rrm of! the fresh soil 'before the .young grass liad formed eiiouglr 
;roo(s i;o mat it sufficiently to Imld. it in place. To remedy tliis, tlie lollow- 
ing ])hiii will he found io lie mosi eiTeetive I'o an area of twenty liy 
'dfletm l'(H:‘i— dOO sc|iui',re feet—m* in. 'that proporiloip lie tlie arai larger or 
small,, lake two C|t:mrts of laxvn g,ra.HS seed and mix it wiil.!. lour hiisliels of 
ratlier stiff soil, to which add two bushels of cow-itianure. Mix the whole 
with water, io tlie, consistency o.f '.t'hln mortar. Tins mixture* is i.o ho 
spread on the sloping bank, first liaxing scratch(*d the surface' of the iiatik 
witli li ra,ke. ■' It shcni'ld'be applied as thinly as will .make a sinootli and 
mven surface— in sliort just as plaster is spread, on a wall. . . It will 
1),.e necessaTy^ until the grass ]ia.s fully covered .the s'iirl.*a(."!e, to k'eep tl'ie 
'■'plastered' bank covered wit'li hay or straw to prevent tlie piaster from dry- 
'dug or 'cracking. If the weather is dry 'a watering '■■will harihn,'.i il^s growtli; 
'“if sown at a s('.^*ason wl:e.n.'the i.e,mperat;nre will average* sm'cnty degrei's,,. a 
■gincn, swa'i*d wll'l be.* obiai'ue'd fiftce*.! days.— kinriTii !i i'mnivUso.'N'^ (‘tP/v/m 
iUfjal Floricullure' ) . 
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Diwisioa of AgHGuitisro ami Forestry ^ 


PROGEESS EEPOET FOE E^OYEMBBE.. 

'['HE Aetiiii^' Farni Manager, Mr. \Y. C. ]\[itciieli, surveys farjiiing ojierar- 
lions at Cedara during the past nioiitli in the following, report 

Owing to the large number of stock, on the farm that have to be 
wliolely or in part stall fed it is found necessary to devote a considerable- 
poition of tiie cultivated area to fodder crops, which will in addition to 
atlording a supply of food for winter use prcvide^, in addition, green feed, 
for ])re-eiit consuinption. M'itli this object a large acreage on the eastern! 
hillside overlookiiig the vlei lias been planted "with Japanese millet. Most 
of tills is already above ground, but owing, to the hot dry weather ex- 
[.jerieTieed shortly after pi aiding tiie crop aiipears somewliat patchy. 
Several, acres of soy beans have been planted and are now in the scuffling 
stage. With an avei'agc oil content of 17 per cent, this, as a grain crop, 
is iii: no little value for feed purposes. About 15 acres of veld have been 
cut for Inyy, and, although the earliness of the season necessitated the 
yield being somewhat light, favourable weather enabled me to secure the- 
crop in very excellent condition. The Algerian oats grown as a winter 
forage crop in the northern vlei have been cut, bundled and carted into 
shedsv Hera again weather favoured us and the crop was of excellent 
quality. The general appearance of this crop when standing in the field 
■and seen adioini-iig a similar area planted wdth winter turf oats wavS very 
sigiihicaiit, the latter being completely spoilt by rust whilst the Algerian, 
maiiitaiiied its re])iitation as a rust resister almost, unscathed.; 

A feature of the work during the month has been the steam plough, 
cultivation, the traction engine having been employed with two Eansoines’ 
and Sims^ disc ploughs carrying three disc each and one Howarchs 3- 
-lurrow inoiildboard. I should like to specially mention tlie excellent: 
work done by the students employed with , theser machines. A day of IS- 
hours was divided into two shifts, work being commenced at 4 a.m. and 
ending at apiproximately 8 p.m. daily. This, of course, necessitated, a. 
iicavy :drain on the engineer, who w'as present, every evening with the gang 
till knocking of! time. 

^ ^ , Oil the .^4tli instant we were honoured by a visit from the Hon. the- 
hiinitefoi oi Agriculture, the Minister for Eailways and Harbours aB.d; 

ctlier members of the two Houses of Parliament. A hurried in-- 
speetioii of all branches of the farm appeared to give general satisfaction. 

Garden work has proceeded as usual during the mionth, sowings hav- 
ing been made of lettuce, celery, cauliflower,. carrots,. beet, beans, marrows^ 
parsnip, etc. ^ ' 
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Steak Ploughing. 

A feature of practical luition during the month has been a training. 
alTorded to a number of students in the management of the steam plough" 
iiig ouiiit, and the Farm Engineer wishes to commend certain of hiS' 
assistants bj name. 

Steam ploughing was started on tlie lOtlg and^, after tlie ploughs 
had been set, the following students were entrusted to look after the 
engine ahiiost entirely on their own responsibility: — Morning sliift on 
engine, Aiehoison and (frey; afternoon shift on engine^, Sedgwick and 
Beviss. Mcholson and Grey per.formed their duties as driver and stoker 
beyond my expectations and only one slight accident was recorded against 
them, uamehg the breaking of the wire rope. Sedgwick and Beviss also- 
performed their duties well. I would therefore wish to recommend that 
Students Nicliolson and Sedgwick receive a special prize as charge-ineB;. 
land Grey and Mingay as carefn] assistants. The others tried on the 
engine as drivers and stokers did very well iiideed^, in order of merit — 
BevivS, SparkSj Dansie and Sangmeister. 

Charcoal made on the farm was tried as. an experiment mixed with 
part of our first consignmeni, of coal received from the Government Eail- 
way Stores^, Durban; lirst of all witli a good foundation of live coal, with 
an undoubted reduction in amount of clinkers formed. It was then de- 
cided to try charcoal alone,, but this w'as found to be of no use. Two 
hours were spent on this last experiment and during that time it was- 
impossible to keep up 100 lbs. cf steang with or without the blast. It was 
decided therefore to revert to the mixture of coal and charcoaV which un- 
doubtedly proved the best medium for steam-prodiiction. 

WOOL EXPEET^S EEPOET FOE XOA^EMBEE. 


Mr. J. J . McGall, Government Wool Expert, reports : — 

On the 1st of the month I completed the dipping of all the sheep m 
Cooper's Dip and put them into fresh pasture. On the 3rd I accompanied 
la party of eight students from, tlie College to Diirbaiy, where we attended 
'the wool sales at Messrs. Eeid & AcutPs Wool Mart. I have already 
handed you a special import on this visit. From the 16th until the 20th 
inst. I was in the Ixopo district giving demonstrations in the handling of 
wool. On the 29th inst. I proceeded to Grejtown district^ where I gave 
another demonstration to the Dpper Dmvoti Farmers' Association. All 
those demonstrations were well attended, and I was gratified to find that 
my endeavours were highly appreciated by those interested. I have ieen 
strongly urged to keep the two , appointments already made for the bth 
January, 1910, and 2nd February. I was intending to cancel either one 
or both of tliose engagements, but I am afraid such action would giv^ 
ollenee it’ carried out. I would suggest that my programme be adhered to.. 
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Oil HIT late visit I was accompanied by Student Eeid, who evineed great 
interest in all tliat lie saw pertaining to the w^ork aiiiongst slieep and wool 
Xhiriiig tlie iiioiitli I have had three students assisting me. Tlxe lirst week 
■was taken up in repairing fences. On the Sth I inoenlated against Bliie- 
toiigiie 55 slieep as a jireliminaiT test before operating on the whole fioek. 
Tliere were 58 sheep under observation (three of them iininoeiilated), 
8 Hampshire ewes, 19 Merino ewes, and 31 Lincoln ewes. On the ninth 
'day after iiiocailation I had the whole 58 temperatiired,, and continued to 
do so during the succeeding two days. I append the results : — 

lyth I Sth iQth 



Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

.Min. 

Ha nip ewfcs ... 

[06 4 

105 

105-8 

104 6 

J 05 . 


Merino eAves ... 

106-4 

104 

105-2 

102-2 

105*6 

! 0 1 • 2 

Lincoln ewes ... 

106-5 

103 

T 05'2 , 

103 

I 06 -2 



(The three uninoculated sheep were always normal). 


All the iiioeiilated sheep reacted, and on the .23rd the whole lot looked 
•coinpletely recovered On tlie 26tli two of the Hanipsliire ewes aborted their 
].aiii]}s caving to the iiioeulation, but l am at a loss to understand why they 
did not do so earlier. One of those ewes developed s}Tnptoins of pneumonia 
and is now very sick. The other, although fallen away in condition, is 
^apparently Iieaithy. I am dosing two Hamps with ‘'^Sanitas''^ in an at- 
’tempt to cure their lung trouble, tvldch has pulled them down very con- 
siderably. 

I have now completed the inoculation of all the sheep which I intend 
to do at present I have not yet inoculated any of the rams, as I prefer 
to wait until they come out from the ewes. The haired Persians I have 
also left undone as they are now lambing. I have TT Lincoln ewes with 
the newly purchased Lincoln ram. The Merino ewes I have separated into 
■fllie three grades and put the diHerent rams in with each lot. I have also 
put Merino rams with the balance of the Lincoln ewes. I have a non-, 
.descript troop w,ith the three woolled Persian rams, 'consisting of 6 Hamps, 
6' Lincolns, '6,2 Merinos, 3 woolled Persians, 10 Shrops, ,^and 2 Devons. 

Ill each flock I have left a few sheep uninoculated as a test, tok. 

Lincolns ... ... Inoculated 363 ... Not 15 

Menno.s ... ... ,, 462 ... ,» 14 

Hamps ... ... 5, 90 ... ,, 6 

Haeli inociil/ited sheep has been branded red circle on the rump. 

I am experimeniiiig with Holmes^ Liquid Dip, as I find that 
Hooper’s does not keep tlie tick away for more than about two weeks at 
tlie ^pngest. It kills all ticks that 'are on the sheep, but it does not pre- 
vent fresh -parasites from again ' finding lodgment on the bare skin of the 
legs, tail, etc. , Prom correspondence which I have submitted to you, you will 
remark the danger attached to dipping in Cooper at close intei’vals. I was 
not unaware of this danger as I have had practical experience of its de- 
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structive qualities when not used strict ly as at present directed. When I 
have given Holmes’ fluid a fair trial I shall conijDare results for your in- 
formation and my own guidance. 

DAIRY WORK. 


The Dairy Instructor reports that all students have received during 
the past sis weeks a course of instruction in clieese-inakiiig. The weather 
left imicli to be desired during the conduct of this work, being hot and 
-sultry. It is hoped^ howeveiq that a stock of very good Cliesliire cheese has 
been obtained. 


WIKKEL SPRUIT EXPERIMENT FARM. 


lire Manager^ Mr. W. Johansen^ reports that with the exception of 
cane-eutting and tree-planting no otlier than the ordinary routine of farm 
work has been done during thennonth of Xovemher. We cut and sent to 
the 111 0 VO Mill 6331 tons for the riionth, but .the roads got so bad 
owing to continuous rains that we found it impossible to keep on and have 
left aliout 300 tons still standing in tlie fields and which V'e will taloe 
oil next June. 

We have sent to Illovo Mill tons lt>s. and to Isi|>ingo Mill 
284 tons 1^840 ihs., or a total of 1^698 tons 1;,068 lbs. froiir the Farm this 
season. 

dVith the exception of a few acres left for wattles practically the 
whole of tlie land cleared along frontage to railway has now been planted 
with varieties of trees both ornamental and useful. 

Mules and. all other stock are doing well. 


ORCHARD WORK. 


The Government OrchardisR Mr. C. B. ParsonSj reports — 

Work for the nioiith included a large amount of attention to the 
strawbeirrv beds,, revenue from fruit picked ainounting to £22 odd. To- 
wards the end of the month the beds suffered inucli from drought with a 
corresponding decrease in the daily picking and size of the berries. In- 
struction was given to students in grafting, and other nursery work, 
fummer pruning, winning, etc. 'All citrus trees have been manured. 
Weeds in Western Orchard cut, and a fair am.ount of hoeing done. In 
the majority of cases good growth is being made by trees, with the ex- 
ception of some few peach trees wdich have started very unevenly. A 
nursery of young peaches has been planted out, but the excessive hot and 
dry weather has militated against their growth. 
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CmWN FOEESTS. 

‘ Eiie Cliief Forest Officer surveys work in Crown Forests diiring' 
E’ovember in tiie following report: — 

Tiie drougiit: is tiie prevailing note of tiie inoutlr's reports from most 
forest stations. Its effect upon the woodlands is marked by the decrease in 
the rate of growth of seedling trees. Forester Chilvers at Ingeli observing, 
this in tl:e case of yellowood to be exactly half of last year’s rate. At 
Hiatikuiii, Mooi Eiver, Forester Mason notes forest trees to be languish- 
ing and faded for want of water and the bush springs to be so dry that 
the game have to go to a distance to drink. It is curious that while 
drought is reported from Qudeni and the Pongola Forests, as elsewh^U'e^ . 
at 'Agomi: — ^whieii is between the two stations — much rain has been ex- 
perienced. and iiatiYes''' crops are well forward. At '’Agoya and Enipangeni. 
fair rains are reported^ and severe storms at latter and at Entuineni on 
17 til Xoveiiiher. You will observe therefore that tliougii the uiiseason-, 
able drought has not spared the forest belt, it is portions only of that belt 
that have escaped it out of ihe whole of the Cobuy. 

During Aovember, Foresters have been making a careful inspection 
of beact.ms and boundaries with a view to furnishing the information you 
require as to re-surveys necessary. The reports are not yet complete, but 
the attaii::ecl results show very plainly the great advantage of sunk mono- 
liths over cairns as beacons. It would have saved a pretty penny if the 
former had always been insisted upon wffierever possible. Where not pos- 
sible the method I follow to sav'e the expense of monoliths, marks the 
sites of cairns for a practical eternity : a trench cut in the form of a circle 
or segment of a circle — according to the number of boundaries meeting at 
the beacon — round the site, with ocliers on the true lines, cut fi'oiii the 
beacon to the circular trench at radii. Foresters to whom it is not iiigeiit 
to issue this iiisiruction will please note the foregoing for application 
when required, as they will be held responsible for any re-surveys neces- 
sitated l)y loss of beacon marks of forest areas in their charge. The plan 
of placing a few loose stones on beacon sites, as reserves of aniniunition 
for herd boys or wheel props for wagon drivers, is profitable only to 
surveyors and lawyers. 

Forester Tustin reports an enquiiw for some thousands of railway 
.sleepers at Iinpetj^ene, but says that sneezetvood, stinkwood, and ironwood 
are named. Such hard woods seem unsuitable for the purpose, both on 
arc omit of their costliness and their want of resiliency: ironwood espeei- 
ally would prove about as hard as stone. Sneezewood costs Is. the cube 
■foot standing in the bush before an 'axe is laid to it, and so does, stink- 
wood, . while yellowwood may require creosotiiig. ' I should recommend 
lemonwiiod and waterwood mainly, samples of other kinds being taken 
(iiicirked by tlie Crown Forester with number' of tree in section lists) ', ex- 
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^Roimeiitally. Siieh marking would be in tar^ oil sawn ends of sleepers- 
orlier than hnnomvood and water^vood, for identification of species. En- 
quiries have also been leceived from Maritaburg and Durban by Forester. 
Cl dive rt, with reference to Ms paper on tlie seasoning and characters of 
oiir native timbers in the October number of the Agricultural Journal. . 
One (J i iiese eiiqni.]‘ies dealt with the supply of timber f]*om Crowni forests 
genera Uy, and I replied to it myself with information in accordance ; the 
otiier referred to tobacco-pipe woods, and Forester Chilvers has been, 
directed to deal with it and report. 

Forester Green, of ^ISTgoya, in a supplementary report, calls atten- 
tion to the great loss of revenue by not charging for Meenia rushes. Those;- 
at tlie ^Diiilaiazi and Dnxhlatuze Eivers are of a quality greatly sought 
after bv natives. At Red Hill, in Natal Propeig this article is the sole- 
source of revenue^ and there is good reason for making it contribute in 
■Ziiliiland. In the long run a moderate charge is in the interest of the 
natives as protective of a commodity exposed to spoliation : the ilala palm 
-is a case in point, and you are aware how that is being destroyed in 
Zululand. 

Forester Leigh is planting out cluster pines at Entumeni. Forester 
.Surridge has a case against a native for cutting trees in the Ingiidwini 
Foresr, Upper IJnikomaas. This may prove to be a serious ease of con- 
travention of Proclamation 58, 1903, similar to another tried at Bulwer 
during November, wliieli resulted in a fine of £15. With regard to this 
latter ease Forester Purser reports that the accused— a native who had 
applied for some fallen trees— took advantage of the FoyestePs absence at 
^Ngoya to fell several standing trees in the Ngonigoni Forest — recently 
demarcated but known to him to be Crown forest. The Ingudwini is one 
of the oMest (.lemarcations in the Colony. 

In the Bulwer Forest district leopards destroyed about eighty sheep,, 
and, acting on your permit to a resident, Forester Purser organised a 
great hunt with about 100 natives and more dogs from Ingelabantwana 
Forest to the Marwaga Mountain. The latter, however, affords too niiieh 
cover in its innumerable fissures, and no bag was made. Acting Forester 
Boast reports having taken five more eland calves to Cedara from GiaiiFs 
Castle. Forester Foster notes the presence in the ^Ngomi Forest of bees- 
similar to the Italian, as well as the ordinary bees of the country. It 
would be interesting to further investigate this. He is starting a few 
hives at liis station, and ’will be able to report further facts of interest to- 
apiarists as well as to reduce his living expenses thereby. 


AFFORESTATION, 

Tiic Chief Afforestation Officer, Mr. F. Stayner, details work in his- 
section for the past month: — 
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The continuance of clronglit th.roiiglioiit NTatai has necessitated ex- 
tension of i'eiiing and otijer diy season work; no planting of iiiagiiitiide 
has been undertaken. The hnrnt Capres^us liL^itantca ( Cedar of Uoa) in 
the main aveiiiie lias been taken out and replaced with healthj’ stoelg tiie 
Ctipressus tonilosa (Twisted Uypress) so lost lias been replaced with 
C. lusUtUilccij nf) C. Urulosa being on hand in the nursery. 

Tlie bark of in ohlujna plantation felled fr<)]n 5 feet lj\' lo feet to 
10 feet by 10 feet has been sayecl at tiie suggestion of a pruniiiient tirin of 
nurserymen and seedsinen with view to exploitation as packing material. 
About 20 tons have lieen dried and experiment will be made in shredding 
it as soon as the engine (now ploughing) is available. Goveiiinient East 
Cboast Fever regulations anent grass for packing insure a good dt^niand 
for this bark material. 


Mr. BalleiKlen^ a former student of the School of Agrieiiltiiriy, has 
accepted tlie vacant position of Second Assistant Foresteig and rastiined 
duty on the 16th inst. 

Five students hare been employed on the forestry section. Wattle- 
stripping and nursery operations have afforded ample scope for their 


-energies. 

The very hot winds^ which have been such a feature in the moiitli' s 
weather, have made watering in the nursery a heavy task; on some days^ 
recently pricked off seedlings liave to be gone over with the can thrice. A 
visitor to the Farm^, evidently bent on criticism, remarked on hearing 
thisj ‘'What a waste of labour; why not drench them well the first thing 
in tile day?'“. It is the kind of idea which renders nurseries so necessary 


and failuTe to raise plants from seed so frequent. Einpangeni Forest 
Station has been more fortunate with regard to rain 1-88 being recorded. 
'Sales of transplants do not jiroduee much at Einpangeni at present_, and 
-cateli crops of mealies and potatoes are having attention with a view to 
bringing in cash. Owing to previous laxity for years past natives have 
used the , Einpangeni plantations as highways ' and "byways to. .whatever 
point they have wanted to go in the neighbourhood^ and Forester Tarbotoir 
has cheeked this. Some time back he prosecuted a native, whom the 
Magistrate warned and discharged. This month he took anotiier offender 
to Court, with the result that a heavy fine was inflicted. I trust that 
trespassing will now cease; it is not that natives do great damage in 


passing through the farim but tlieir known carelessness witl.i, respect to fire 
makes their presence undesirable. 

Forester Foster too reports good rains, 5-18 being the amount recorded 
at ':^gomi. He is proceeding with the preliminary nursery operations 

.instituted there. E.' E. SAWEE, 

Director, Division of Agriculture and Forestry. 


Central Experiment Farm, Cedara, 1.5th December, 1909. 
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The Position of Ernst Coast Fever. 


OUTBREAKS DUEIUG KOYEMBEE AKD DECEMBER. 


The Chief of tlie Yeteriiiarv Division (^Ii. \T- IL Poorer) fiiiMiislies the- 
foLi owing' list of outbreaks oi; East Coast Fever that liave occurred during 
tlie period 19tli November to ITth December: — 

Dundee Division. — Outbreaks on the farms '^Wilderness/*' east of the 
main line and north o.t Dundee-Yiuiieid, ‘^^Burnsicle/'’ west of main line; 
^‘’'Craigielea-' (su Indivision of ^'Dewaar’), east of main line. 

Weenen Division. — Outbreak on the farm ^^Seot.spoort.'’''’ 

UnivoU Division. — Outbreaks on the farms ''Seven Oaks-^' (siilj- 
clivision of 'TjangerwachP*), ‘^‘■'Sophiadale/’ ‘’'’lEelverdient/'' ‘'Ivleinfon- 
teiii/'*' "Yiras Pride” (sub-division of ^'DusP”), Helen*' (siil)- 

division of ^^Wonderboorn”); ‘^^Carlton” (sub-division of ''Groot Pieit 

Ylei”). 

Alexandra Division. — Outbreik on the farm ^'Mount Lewi-s.''' 

lillp River Division. — Outbreaks on the farms ‘■’dvleinfontein/” east 
of main line. ^T)oornpcort,” west of main line, ^'Doonikraal” west of main 
.line, ''Walker's Hoek,” west of main line. 

li'rantzlroj) Division. — Outlu’eaks on tlie farms ^Droeders,” ^'Lots 
Hoek.” 

Lion’s River Division. — On 1 breaks on tlie farms ^'Hawkstone” (sub- 
division of ''^De Ronde Kop River”), east of main line, ‘'CYlerthorpe*' 
(sub-di vision of WHlemaiPs Drift'**), east of main line; ^Xlraignethair” 
( snb-divisioii of dWYltevreden”), Avest of main line. 

New Hanover Division. — Outbreaks on the farms ^Tiamelhoek,” 
'd 'rfiinoiu,]/” ‘''Maria” (siib-di vision of "'WogePs Ylei”), ^HTitvliigt.” 

Camperdown Division. — Outbreaks on farms ‘^'hStrathiieldsaje,” 
‘'Hoiiig Kraiitz/” 'HImlaas,” ^YdeA^elaiid Hill” (sidi-division of “Lange op 
Dravende”), “Lange Hoop” “Oak Yale” (sub-division of “Bredas.fon- 
teiii”), “LeeiTAAiioort,” “Iiianda Location.” 

BicJirnond Division . — Outbreak on tlie farm “Bridley Manor.” 

Ixopo Division. — Outbreak on the farm “Y^aterfall.” 

Estcourt Division. — Ontlireak on the farm “'Berg Yleit/"’ rvest of main 
line. ■ • ' ' 

Umgeni Division., — Outbreaks on the farms “Cliff Yiew” (siih- 
diAdsioii of “Eeit Spruit”), “Ellybank” (suh-division of “Slaiigspruit”), 
“Buclian Farni” (sub-division of “Brasfort Park”), “Tnanda Location.” 

No record is kept of outbreaks in the folloAAdng Magisterial Divisioiis 
— The Whole of the Province of Zululand, the AAdiole of the Yictoria 
(drniTity, IJinsinga, YrA'Iieid, Ngotshe, Balianango and Paiilpietersbiirg. 
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ExGhatsffe Reviews, 

WHAT OTHEE.S ARE TtllHKING AND DOINOt. 


Feom statisties given in a bulletin of tlie Italian Miiiistr}' cvf Agiieultnro 
it is shown that the chemical fertilisers prepared in Italy are priiicipallY 
-superphosphates and sulphate of animciiia. Of the forraeiy about S00,0(a) 
metric tons of niineral superphosphate and 50,000 metric tons of Ijone 
superphosphate were produced in 1907. Of sulphate of amnionia aljout 
10,000 liietric tons were produced as a by-product of the gas industry 
and 100 metric tons from other sources. Of organic nitrogenous rnaimres 
there was probably produced about 40,000 metric tons. Ttiere were in 
1907 82 factories in Italy for the preparation of superphosphates, supply- 
ing practically all of this material consumed in Italy and a certain 
amount for exportaticu to neinhl)Ouririg countries. Tlie sulphate of 
.aiiiinonia produced is about half of that required. In addition 
metric tons of nitrate of soda, 7,000 metric tons of potasli salts, aiul 
100^000 metric tons of Thomas slag were imported during 1907. 


Wax frofff Sagrar Oane* 

In a recent issue of the Journal des Fahricmts de Sucre, translated 
by the American Beet Sugar Gazette, the author writes: Tlie utilisation of 
the under-products of the cane sugar industiy , which until recent }’ears 
lias been limited to the transformation of the molasses into alcohol and 
to the use of the defecation scums as a fertiliser, is at present the object 
of experiments which seem to lead io \-erv inte resting ami practical 
results. Tor some time already, several planters have succeeded in jire- 
paring, from ground bagasse and molasses, a valuable food for caittle. In 
Trinidad, Mr. L. Bert de Lamarre lias successfully established a manu- 
facture of paper paste from bagasse. In Java, very original researclies 
have been undertaken in view of the extraction of tlie wax of tlie sugar 
cane from the defecation residue. Professor Dr. E. 0. Yon Lippruann 
lias recently analysed in Die Deutsdie Znclcerindvdrie a remai'kalile 
thesis of Dr. A. Yijiiberg on the cane wax and its tedmical e.\tnictiwy, 
from which it appears that the defecation scums contain not less than 
10 or 12 of wax per 100 or solid matters. Exposed to the action of tlie 
air for some time, these scums undergo a kind of fermentation which 
destroys the greasy matters and facilitates the extraction of the wax. 

Practically the operation takes place as follows:— The sciiins in 
heaps are exposed to the fermentation, after which they are dried, either 
i\y the sun heat or in a Huillard dryer/ and broken into small pieces. 
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Then tliey are treated hy benzine in order to extract tlie wax. All tlie 
iiiiplenients required for this work are simple, liaxe been known for a 
long* time, and tlieir use does not present any difficulty. As to the profit 
of the operation, tliere can be no doubt about it according to the estimates 
of tlie autlico.% since the ‘^k-arn.auba wax'^ (extracted from a. paini tree 
wliicli grows in abundance in Xorth Brazil), of which 4,000 tons are 
produced every year, is quoted from 180 to 300 iriarks per 100 kilos 
(from £100 to £125 per ton of 2,000 lbs.). Besides this the exliaiisted 
scums are just as valuable as before for fertilising purposes ; it would 
even be possible, after eliminating the grease and the wax, to extract the 
•sugar left in them in appreciable quantities. 


Piff^Feedinff Expes^imesttsm 

Tlie Agricultural Experiment Station of htortli Pakota has recently 
issued a Inilletin (Ao. S4) giving tlie results of fattening trials with 
pigs. The object of these trials was to compare the value of barley with 
maize for fattening swine and to detei'mine the difference in quality of 
th(i pork produced. Incidentally a comparison was also made of the 
gains produced by different cross-bred and pure-bred pigs. Broin the 
results of this trial it is concluded that ground rejected wheat is capable 
of producing good gams ■when fed to swine in connection with shorts ; 
that in comparison with maize it requires S-9 per cent, more rejected 
wffieat than maize to produce the same gains : that the quality oJ: pork 
produced is even better than that produced by maize : and that if poiic is 
selling for a reasonable price, a fairly good price may be expected from 
feeding the rejected wheat to swine. 


Fawopi^ite SrBBds of PigSm 

The opinions of 30 Yictorian pig-breeders were given recently in 
the Atisiralosimi and have been quoted by Mr. M. Smith, Pig Expert of 
the Yictorian Department of Agriculture in the monthly journal of iiie 
Department for October. Pifteen favoured the Yorkshire and Berkshire 
cross; eleven, pure Berkshiies ; tw"o, a cross between the Tamwortli and 
Berksbire ; and one, a cross between the Yorkshire and Tamwortli, doubt- 
less the Tamworth wiiicli at one time was preferred in Victoria to all 
other breeds. It has, however, receded in popular favour, because it 
showed a tendency to weakness of constitution brought about by in- 
breeding. Crossing wiili a Yoilvsliirc appears to give stamina and 
rapidity of growth to progeny. 


An interesting point brought out in the discussion is the relative 
•gain in using a Yorkshire boar with Berkshire sows in preference to a 
Berkshire boar with Yorkshire sows. With the Y’orksh ire boar there is 
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a o*.reat aaroriTaa-e that all tlie young ones will be white, and of fairly good' 
t 5 'pe: ri.e tnors used tlie otlier wa;y, that is to say,, a Berkshire boar and 
York-liire s*)w, gives ]>igs of all colours — some white and some l)l.ack,. 
oti:er.- s])f)t ted. and a, number nntrne to the t\'pe of eitlier parent. On 
rtie (Vdiier liand, several contributors point out that the Yorkshire son 
is a better inotlier tha.n the Berkshire, and raises larger litters success™ 
fully. In using tlie Yorkshire as pure Ijreeds, or in crossing, Mr. Smith 
prefei’s tlie middle Yorksliire, which is a quick grower and better shaped 
and more Inirdy for this climate as he grows plenty of hair, ami lias a 
finer skin than pigs of anv other lireed. With respect to the age at 
wliieli pigs shoubi be allowed to breed opinioiivS were almost uiianiinous, 
ne,. that sows slioiild not farrotv before they are twelve nionths old. 

Oais ' for Sheepm 

Tlie methods of management and tlie lienefits and profits likely to 
accrue from feeding oats to sheep cannot lie stated in a general way, as 
miicli depends on the breed, healtb, degree of condition, . and the pidce 
paid for tlie slieeji wdieii lionght. Discussing the question of oats :for 
fatteriing slieep and lambs, Mr. AT. H. Ham, the Sheep Expert of tlie 
Departnient of Agriculture of Tietoria, gives some interesting and useful 
suggestions in an article in the .Octolier number of tlie Yictorian Journal 
of Agriculture. Inter cilia, he remarks that half a pound of oats per day 
will keep an average sized sheep going well, providing good waiter is 
available. If there is a fail* picking of grass as well, they wdll steadily 
fatten. The larger the shee]3, and the more its disposition is to put what 
it eats into wool-production, yolk, etc., the more feed and longer time it 
takes to fatten. Merinoes as a rule are not suitable for this method of 
fattening. They are wdldei* for one tiling, and a great iiiaiiy station 
cull lots are badly shaped and yolky tvoolled, and never fatten. Tlie 
skins of good merinoes?, especially when fattened on natural pasture, are 
most valuable, and assist in selling the sheep ; but wdien fattened at 
feeding troughs, the dust and tlie nihhing due to jostling lessen tlieir 
skin value to a eoiisiderable extent. 


Troughs for feeding oats to sheep should be fully 12 inches wide, 
and the sides 4 to 6 inches high — die width allows for carelessness ol 
lads and general farm hands when emptying oats into the troughs ; this 
widtfi also allows slieep to feed facing one another. Some farmers use 
old railway sleepers— one laid on its flat and one each side on edge, and 
kept ill position wdth short stakes. It is usual to allow twrelve inches to 
the sheep : 50 feet will allow lOO sheep to feed. If sheep are to be 
fattmied exclusively on oats, it will take 14 Ih. to 2 !b. per day to fatten 
a ihirk-set bO-lo. cross-bred* Flie thicker set they' are the less time they 
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will Ise fattening; long-legged, iiarrow-f rained slieep take longest to 
iatt'eii, a!l else, such as healthy etc., being equal. If these GO-lh, sheep 
be binighi very poor^ it will take Inllv ten weeks to make them fat. and 
fourteen weeks to malte them prime: it will take longer in winter, and 
less time in w'armer iveather. If the sheep are at all iiiiliealthy, the 
fatteriiiig period will he longer still. "For an average pei’iod of twelve 
tveidvs, they tvill eat about 4 tmsliels per head. One of the ways that 
feeding will pa}' is in Imying np good sorts of cross-bred lambs or 
weaners in the wool. In xkastralia, dining October, iSToveniljer and 
December many lambs not snitahle quality for freezing may he olitained. 
These should lie shorn and then fattened; the wool will in most years 
average 3s. to 4s. per head. , Aged ewes, if fed well, are the best mothers. 
It. t\'i]l not pay farmers to bny tniuig cross-bred ewms to turn on fodder 
ero])s. Graziers can give more for these, as they can raise a fair lamb 
and a good. fleev?e per year from off natural pasture. It is oiilt' wlieii be- 
coming t(}o aged, to tliiive on scardy feed that tliej can 1)6 sold to farmers 
at a ])riee to pav for oat feeding and finishing off finally on fodder crops.. 


A lioniis ivL £1(H) w'as off'ei'ed seme time ago by the GoverniTient of 
Soiitli. Australia for the best machine for gathering stones ; and the results 
ol: a tiial of such machines are recorded in the Journoi of the Department 
of. Agriculture for October. Five machines took place in the trial ; and 
in ■judging them tlie following points were taken into consideratioip 
(T) EfBciency, (2) gathering stones free from soil^ (3) cost of clearing, 
(4) lightness of draught, (5) strength of machine, (6) simplicity of con- 
struction. and working, (7) cost of machine. The judges in tlieir report 
•state til at none of the machines did work of a satisfactory cliaraeter, and 
they were therefore unable to recommend the patmient of the full amount 
of tlie bonus ofl’ered by tbe Ctowernment, but as tw'-o at least of the machines 
promised, with slight structural altarations, to be fairly effected, they re- 
commend that small bonuses be granted to the makers of those maeliines 
and that a further trial for the balance of the bonus offered be held early 
in 1910. The judges strongly recommend intending competitors at any 
future trial not to attempt to pick tip the stones, as gathering them into 
row^s or heaps will meet the requirements of the farmers. 


Egff Proi!uGtmn« 

Discussing tlie marketing of eggs in the September numlier of the 
Yictorian JoimiaJ of A gricrtdfw^^ H. Y. Hawdvins, the Poultry Ex- 
pert of the Department of Agriculture, giwes a list of '"^Essentials neces- 
sary in prcdiicing good eggsd’ His list is as follow^s;— (a) Hens that 
produce 180 to 200 eggs yearlyv (??) Hens that produce eggs of 2 oz. 
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'\vei«'lit on tlie average. The breeds already mentioned may oe expected to 
'do this, (c) Good housings regular feeding; and 'catering, and cdeaii, dry 
nests* (d) Gathering eggs daily. When the temperatiire is above SO 
degrees gather twice daily, (e) Confining broody liens as soon as dis- 
covered. (/) The rejection, as doubtful, of all eggs found in a nest not 
visited tlie previous day. Such should be used in tlie home, (g) The 
placing of siiinnier eggs, as soon as collected, in the coolest place, (li) 
The prevention, at all times, of moisture in any form, coming in contact 
with the egg. (f) The disposal of the cockerels before they get among 
the liens. Also, the selling of old male birds, or contining same from the 
time of ha telling is ovei' until required again. (J) The using of cracked 
and dirty eggs in the home. (I’) Tlie marketing of all eggs at least once 
each week, oftener if possible. (7) Tveeping eggs as dry and cool as 
possible when en route to marker., or when stored. {iri) Keeping eggs 
away from bad odours, or musty cellars. (») Tlie use of strong, clean 
eases and good fillers. 

TtsB DestruGtmp €»f Weeils by ImsBeiSm 

An inieresting account of the introduction of insects into a country 
for the purpose of destroying a noxious weed is given in the Tlawaimn 
Forester and Agricdilturist for x^ngiist last. In 1858, a plant known as 
Lantana. which belongs to the same genus as one of the wild sages of the 
West Indies (Lcdana Camara), was introduced into the Hawaiian Islands 
from Mexico as an ornamental plant. This escaped from cultivation, and, 
owing to the absence of its natural enemies, and the dissemination of the 
seeds by a bird which had actually been introduced for the destruction of 
caterpillars, it beeaiiie a serious weed in jiastuTe and in sugar lands. In 
1900, the Entomologist in the islands conceived the idea of introdneiiig 
some of the insect pests of the plant from its nati\’te country, Mexico. 
This he did, and insects have been acclimatised which attack the braneheSj 
leaves, flowers, fruits, nnd, seeds of the Lantana, with the result that it is 
quickly being brought under control. A grave danger exists, however, 
in the employment of such a method of dealing with weeds. The insects 
that are iniToduced must only be" of such kincls as have very specialised 
habits and food plants, in order that there may be no clianee of their 
adapting themselves in such a way as to obtain shelter or sustenance from 
valuable plants tliat already exist in the country to which they have been 
brought, — (AgriculturaJ Nervs). 


Mange in horses is a sure sign of neglect and . dirt or injudicious 
feeding. ■ 
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By Geo. Carter, F.E.Ii.S. 
VEGETABLES FOE WINTEE. 


TtlERE is no reason wliy yon should l)e satisfied with, pimiplvins and 
potatoes dnrins^ the cr.niing winter. I know that these .are the iisnal 
Tegetahles on oiir fanners^ tables for four or five months of tl^e year, cer- 
tainly during the winter months^ and one can imagine with what regular 
‘monotony these two items, varied just now and then with a little rice and 
beans, appear each day. I Iiave nothing to say against a .nice pumpkiii;, 
■especially if served v/ith the rich brown gravy of the Yorkshire folk. And 
one eanrot reasonably object to a well-grown and mealy potato. Biiu 
there is something in one which rel)els against monotony in anytliing; and 
it is the inonoton}^, not the particular dish served, .which palls on one. Il* 
it is necessary well and good. But it is not necessary. 

That winter dinner table, however, must he tnought to mind now, 
tliis moutli, and, if it is to l^e well firniisliod with variei.y of vegetaldes, 
the first worlv to that end must be done at once. That may be thinking 
six months ahead. Our farmers are quite used to such thinking, I know, 
but the ‘■'hhiuking cap’’ is seldom put on in favour of such a rinall thing 
as the vegetable garden. I often hear the excuse of ^“^my farm is my 
g^ixden/^ or farmer has no time for such little things.’” /Tis curious 
how the same farmers finds lots of time to grumble energetically at the 
quality of his dinner. Now, be fair to the one who is respT>n.sible for that 
d inner, and spare a hoy for a day or two to dig, and provide something to 
make a dinner. Here are a few things you must put in this month — 

Beetroot. 

This should, be sown in drills, an inch deep and a foot apart, and the 
soil firmed down over the drills. If your soil is shallow sow' the Early 
Model, a globular kind. If tliere is plenty of depth tlie long Covent 
Garden is the best. K\le 

The Scotch Kale, or Curled Borecole. A few lines of this excellent 
vegetables will stand all the winter in tlie coldest districts, and is all the 
sweeter for a touch of hard frost. The culture is the same as for cabbage. 

Brussels Sprouts. 

We used to think this vegetable a complete failure in Natal, but I 
•saw a most excellent crop at Mooi Eiver last winter which quite disproved 
it. This crop was sown iu January, and was as perfect as any I have 
dn Europe. Sow and treat the same as cabbage. 
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Cabbages an-d Savoys. 

For tlie coldest districts a Drumbead Savoy is the best kind of 
caJjiiai^e to ^roAV. Notiiint? is sv'eeter, and after a frost they are' all tlie- 
better. The more cononoiii}' grotvn Drumhead cabbage is rubbish bt^ coin- 
parisoii. The t^'pe chosen, however, should vary with the climatic con- 
ditioiis. Below Eosetta the Enfield Market for tlie Midlands proper the- 
Ihipo Sugar Loal Ovheart and Nonpariel. 

Caulxflower and Celery. 

Caiilifl-Gwer and celery should already be planted, out, but there is yet 
time to get good insults. The long, serious drought must have destroyed 
iriaiiy lieds of seedlings, and prevented any planting out up to now. In 
oauiitiotrer it would be best to now sow Earl}' .Louidon or .Erfurt and the- 
MM lire Plume celery. 

Spinach. 

There are two kinds of tliis. One is called ‘"'Winter,’^ the other 
‘^‘^Siiirniier But I Ivive }'et to discover why these names have been 
given, Botii are suitable for all the year round sowing, and both of equal 
qimlir}-, Tiiey differ in the shape of the seed, but not in utility at any 
t.bne oi: the }'ear. Now, one is always told to sow this seed very tliiiily. 
'riiju is certainly a mistake, for no self-respecting ‘^Tnt AvoriiT^ will pass a 
3'ourig Spinach plant, and my experience is that all the cut Avorms in the- 
garden eolb.et at that one bed for a glorious feast. Tlierefore, I say, sow 
th.e seed tliicJdy^ balf an inch deep, and remember that tins seed gerriiiii- 
ates be, St if the soil is well firmed dowm over it all along the lines. As- 
SOOI-. as ' the seedlings are past the '^Tut '\vornr” stage, thin tlieni out to- 
'fifteen inches apa.rt. If they have plenty of room the leaves develop- 
proper]}' and are thick and deshy, and this is what one wants. 

Turnips. 

For tlie cold districts Jaimary is a good month for a inain eroji sow- 
ing of ' the .fable varieties. In the wanner districts bettef wait until 
February. Sow in drills half an inch deep, and a foot apai'i, and eventu- 
ally allow each plant quite a square foot. If you ha\n plenty of space let 
the driDs be twenty-one inches .apart. Most garden turnip beds are so 
crowded that only one root m a hundred gets a chance to bulb out. Tlie 
rest are strangled to death. The choice of vaiieBes does not nnitter inneb. 
The Jersey Lily and Snowball are the favourite kinds; -while Just a few 
people still have a liking for a good yellow-fleshed swede, such as we used 
to have cut up into inch squares and cooked in the mutton broth on tlie 
farm at Home. 

I kmnv many of bur readers will object to the sowing of all these 
ve,getables on the ground that water will be scarce in the winter. It is 
not every farmer who lias a stream of water running throngli his garden. 
Bui I w'oiild point out that, if the planting is done early, most of tlie- 
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Aibove-narned vegetables will get well ro< 3 te(l, and will then stand a good 
deal ot drought during the winter. 

FLOWERS FOR WIISITER. 

In the iiower garden the same reason^ for i'.jretlioiight a'ij|dy, and one 
lias to face the saine diJfjciilties as for the vegetable garden, dviid in atl- 
ditioii one Ims to think out how to nialve the best of slieltered nocks aini 
corners for the more delicate flowers, which would perish in thc‘ open, hiit 
are quite safe and snug wdien sheltered from the cold west vvindst^ A fmv 
vsrieties^, such as Pansies, English Daisies, Cloldeii Feather for edging, 
and Stocks, should be smvn in boxes, to be transplanted at tlic e]id oi: 
next month, and jier'haps a little earlier if progress is r-apid, hlost oi; our 
winter flowers, Imwever, are to lie scrwn rigid in tlie liorcler where tlicy a3:‘e 
to :flower — sown thinly, and then thinned again so that each single i^lant 
has enongli room for full deYelopinent. Snapdragons are ahvays useful, 
'and bloom in about four months, from the date of so-wiiig. Candyfv..ft, 
hoi'll tlie white and coloured^ should be sown regnlarly once a month for 
the next tliree months. The old English Alangolfl {Colendula 
■officinalis) f shond be sewn in succession also. Carnations (Giant Alar- 
gucrites), Cor]rflo\ve:i*s, Dianthns (Indian Pinks), Esehscholtzias, Lark- 
spurs, Lupins, Phlox Drtimniondii — all these will stand a lot of cold, and 
will ahvaV'S bloom profiiseh^ tliroiighont the winter. A large sowing of 
lligiaonette slioulcl v>/»r 1)0 rorgntten, and Wallflowers. 

Them for these sliel.toTcd corners I nu'^ntionecl, and on l:H;)rders 
sheltered by shrubs and. trees, there is no reason why one should not risk 
Ajgathea, Caelestis, Aretoiis, Br achy combe, Oentaurea, tlie :i:nuiial Clrrysti:!,!- 
theinums, Cornflowers, Gypsophila, Linnin — indeed, I could ;niention i 
dozen more excellent flowers whicli would keep the garden ::Fiill of Ivriglit- 
ness, and the house rooms full of colour right through the winter imoidlis, 
rilie one thing needful is to :ivoid delay, and to get your seeds in duri:]ig 
January and February, while there is pkuity of rain arid vvariutli to get 
ijlie plants well aliend. Rosris 

Some of the trees, particularly of tlie Teas and H}’bTid Teas, should 
be ]:ij‘uncd liack a little (not heavily) this mo:otli. Tliis method gives ;i 
wonderful show of autumn 1)1 ooius, almost as good a show as the one we 

get in October. Teee Seeds. 

We find Jamiary and February excellent months fox sowing seeds of 
'Eucalyptus, Cypnisses, and Pines. Sown now they have thne to get the 
Wight size for planting out during the :first good spring ;min. The seed 
•should he sown in flat half, parafflii tins, or boxes, the depth of covering 
l>eing proportioned to the size of the seed. Most of tlie gum seed is so 
mnall that only a verv slight covering (one-sixteents of an ii:ieh) is ample ; 
•fwliile tlie larger seeded pines may go an inch deep witliout any danger. 
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Correspondence is invited, on topics of interest to far rners. Letters^ 
should he uiitten on one side of the paper only; and white a iioiii”Cle-pl,mue‘ 
may he used, all leMers must he accompanied hij the name and address of 
'writer. The Editor is not responsible for. the opinions of Ids correspon- 
dents: the letters which appear in these pages are published as the 
gpdtions the respective writerSj>. and their insertion does not necessarily. 
imply editorial concurrence with the views expressed. 

HODDEE PATEN'T WATEE: ELEYATOE. 


We litire i*eeeirecl a number of enquiries from readers regarding the- 
Hodder Patent 'Water Elevator^ an' article -regarding which appeared iir 
oiir last issue. Enquirers are referred to the '^jSTotes and Comments’'^ in. 
the prciseiit issue of the Journal. 


THE LA.BOEATOEY DIP. 


To THE Editor of 'i’he 'hiom cultural Journal."' 

Sir, — I have been spraying my cattle regularly with the Laboratory 
Dip ever since the report of it by the Yeterinary Department appeared in 
your valuable Journal ^ and have also foimdTess favourable results in some- 
instances. I notice^, according to your Journal, that the compound is liable 
to (?oiisiderable variance in its composition as to the actual ainount of 
arsenic contained. I would therefore' esteem it a favour if you would- 
Ivindly furnish me through your J ournal wnih. the actual amount it should 
contain. — Yours, etc., 

' ■' H. I). DIYELEMAYISr. 

UnhoiL 

[Investigations are now in progress at the Laboratory^ and it. is hoped! 
to inake known tlie results of these shortly.]' 

OPHTHALMIA tlST CATTLE. 


To THE Editor of the '‘Agrigultural Journ vl.'’" 

Sir, — The following is an extract of letter received from lY. B. IL 
Haling, Esq., of Cedarville, one of the largest fanners in , Giiqualand' 
East: — 

liave been using your dip for six months, and am very pleased 
with it. ' I started it for lice in cattle with surprising ' results. I have- 
heen very much troubled with Ophthalmia amongst' my cattle for the last 
three or four years. It broke out again this year, and' I was surprisedWo- 
find that the spraying not' only cured it but stopped' further outbreais*: 
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I had to stop spraying for a couple of weeks^, as I was altering iiiy p)ens.. 
and tlie Ophllialiiiia Irroke out again in that short time. There w'ere no 
less than twelve calves affected. As soon as I started spra\diig again I 


stopped it,” 

Iviiovdiig that Ophthalmia is a disease common in cattle., and fre- 
qiunitly occurs in liorses and mules, I give you this inforiiiatioii, and 
sliOLild you think it Yaluable^ I would be pleased if i^ou would insert it in 
your paper^ and thus make it as widely known as possible. 

Tlie di]3 Mr. J\[aling refers to is Holmes’ ^hSpeeial” Cattle Dip, and 
is used in various parts for dipping and spraying cattle. 

Personally I did not know that my '‘Special” Cattle Dip had such a 
heneficial eifect upon the eyes, and the information is certainly worth, 
conveying to every farmer. — Yours, etc... IIOLMFS 


THE PP.TCKLY PEAE PEST. 


To THE Editor of the “Aohicultural Journal.” 


Sir,' — T he question of how to cope with the pr.lckly pear pest is a 
matter that is contiiinally receiving attention in the Soutli African presS;, 
and we therefore venture to address you on the subject, believing that 
what we liaye to say v'ill prove of interest to many of your readers. 

Soutli Africa is. not, of course, the only country cursed with, the 
prickly pear, and we thought it might prove of interest and possibly of 
assistance to some of your readers, who may be unaware of the fact, to. 
know that Cooper’s dip is a recognised means of coping ^vith the pear 
when only isolated plants or small patches have to be dealt with. That 
your readers may liave the benefit of previous experience on this point, we 
quote below extracts from two of the many letters we have received from 
men wdio have successfully used Cooper’s dip to cope with the pear : — 

“We have been uiriing* Cooper’s Powder for some time for destrojdng' prickly 
pear, and have found it a .STreat success. We have only scattered pear on this- 
place, and simpiy make a cut in the leaf and put as much powder as would lie on 
a threepetiny piece into the cut, using- a pocket knife, and have not known, 
it to fail." 

“The Dip (Cooper’s) has been successfully used for the destruction of thi.s 
pest, it being applied as follows : — Cut a small piece off the highest branch of the 
pear and insert a teaspoonful of the powder (in dry form) into the standing plant 
where the cut is made. The Dip wmrks right through the plant and down to the 
roots, rotting it away. The writer is of opinion that the Dip w'ould destroy the 
pear if, by the use of a brush hook, the tops of the plants were cut off and the 
Dip applied by means of a spray at a strength of one packet to ten gallons oj 
water." 


Trusting that the informatioix oontained in these extracts may prove- 
of assistance to some of the many who have to fight the prickly pear- — 

Wo are, Sir, yours, etc-., WILLIAM COOPEE & FEPHEWS. 
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CALF COMPLAINTS. 

To THE Editor of the •TIgrice'ltitral Journal."'’ 

— Can von give me any information as to the best means of 
■curing an ailment mliicli ■ the natives say aSeets calves here- 
abouts and R^liieli is amongst the calves on this station at 
the present time : It is on the tongne, and shows in the form of smdl 
nlack pimples on the surface., whieli, the natives tell rue, after a time 
prevent the calf from sucking the cow and so cause death through 
starvation where the calf is very young. I do not recollect having seen 
this complaint in calves before^ but my experience of stock-farming has 
been confined tO' the high veld, and it may he that this trouble is pre- 
Waieiit ill the thorn country oiilj. 

The Kafirs say that they have seen many deaths in late Avars from 
this cause and that there is some chemical •which can be used to rub on 
the ton,gue and remoA^e the irritation or Avhatever prevents sucking. 

What would this he? 1 should be glad to leanp, as, of course., Ave do 
not Avant to lose any calves if we can prevent it. — Yours, etc., 

P.O., Impolweiii. T. J. ALEXANBEP. 

P.3. — 1 am informed that alum and blnestone is sometimes used to 
jiib on tlie tongue. We lost a calf from hairball a few days ago. Can 
you inform me of the best means of preventing calves from this constani 
licking? , 

[If any further eiises of the disease occur, we would reconimend your 
coiimmnicating with the Teterinary Bepartnientj Avho Avoiild, if necessary, 
Bend a vet. out to inspect your calves. With regard to deaths from hair- 
■bal'l,, Mr. E. P. Plarber, District Yeterinary Surgeon, replies^ as follows: — 
■^"To prevent calves licking themselves is practically impossible, as i.t is a 
natural process; but licking to any great extent may be modified, 'liy plac- 
ing . a supply of salt in places to udiicli the calves can gain constant 
.access.'”] '■ 

COTTON, 

To TH IT Editor of the ‘•'hlGRicuLTURAL Journal.'*" 

Sir, — Could you please let me hewe from the publications issued by 
the Department of Agriculture the follo'wing: — No. I'l, ^bPiviil try-keeping 
in a Siiiiplifiecl Edition for Fanners/” also the report on C'Ottoii, by A. N. 
Pearson, As regards this may I enquire whether Egyptian cotton has 
ever been tried in the LoAver Tiigela Division or anywhere on the Coast 
as an annual: if so, Avith AA'hat success? 

I might mention that I found cn my farm, Lot 15, Noiioti (Mission 
Eeserve), two cotton plants of about three years of age growing in a 
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semi- wild eoiiditioii. I forwarded a sample to England for a repo:rt 
:'t]iereoii. I have had a reply estiinating it at lOdd., hut noriiiaii}' ir slioiiid 
•be 74”d. The proportion of seeds was just below 2-3rds^, tdie staple ir- 
regidar and rather coarse. I also received the advice to tr}^ the Egyptian 
as an aiiiiiial in a rotation crop^ and I shall be much obliged if you could 
let me have tlie desired information, and perhaps put me in the way of 
seeiiring a few seeds for tidal plots.— Yours, ete., 

M. BOU'LAXOEB. 

P.O., Stanger. 

[The pamphlet on Cotton, by Mr. Pearson, is now, we regret to say, 
out of print. — Egyptian cotton has been tried at the Winkel Spruit Ex- 
periment Eariii, at Mount Ternon, and elsewhere, and samples were sent 
to the Imperial Institute by Mr. Sim for report. From the report upon 
these samples it would appear that the climate of the Coast does not favour 
the cultivation of Egyptian cotton. As a matter of fact, the Direexor of 
tlve Division of Agriculture and Forestry informs us, the experiment has 
'been abandoned at Winkel Spruit, as a result of later and still more un- 
favourable results. In a note on tlie subject, Air. Sawer says: ‘■'"'Our ener- 
. gies are now being directed to the encouragement of cotton cultivation in 
the FTortliern Districts, where considerable success has lieen attained in 
t'a.^ neighbourhood of Louwsburg, and particularly on the farm held by 
Mrs. Coetzee, Alooiklip, froin whom seed of the Caravonica type could be 

• obtained. This Australian cotton lias surpassed others and is recommeiided 
for special adoption. Egyptian cottons are being cultivated on several 
‘farms experimentally, but it would be premature to give an opinion as to 
whether they are likely to replace the Aijstralian fornis.^^ Should our cor- 
respondent like to try Caravonica cotton, he can obtain seed, besides from 
Mrs Coetzee, from Messrs. S. A. FTathanson-Commandite, P.O. Box 261 , 
Durban, wlio will also furnish instnictions regarding planting, eiiltivat*- 
(ing, etc. Messrs. Xatbanson-Conmiandite distribute the seed free, under 

• certain conditions.] 

ABOUT WHITE ANTS. 


Quite recent;!}’- I (fiscovered that a little lo-year-uld friend of mine had under 
observation a ttnanite colony within the confines of a screw-ofipped pint bottle. I was 
so interested, and thinking- that his observations, upon the exactness of which he is 
quite decided, would appeal to many older and wiser entomolog-ists, that I asked him 
to write me a letter telling me all about his pri'/:e. He has now sent me a fair 
transcript : mucfi harder than anything was the lot of writing to be done, because there 
were so many things that “ Mr. Fuller wanted to know.”— C.F. 

Deae AIe. Fuller,- — I am lookiug out for some more caterpillars for 
you; but I shall h#ve to climb up the wattle trees to get them because they 
:go higher up as tliey get bigger. You have asked me to write a letter 
about 111}?' queen ant. 
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I fouiio it cliiring iiiy July holidays in the middle of a hollow gmii, 

tlVi.v 

Tile hole was aljout two feet high from the ground. I dug the dry 
liiiid out with, the head of a piek and a stick. I dug down the tree but 
found iiotiiiiig but little ants and eggs, or cocoons. Then I poked iip' 
the tree aliove the opening, and drt' mud and ants fell down. The ants 
bit me. Tiieii I saw a piece of dry mud just like a qiieeiiT cell; so I 
luoke it (.jic'ii (arefriih' and found the queen inside. It was a small one 
about indies long. I put it in a empty sweet bottle. I put some little 
uiits in Witli the queerq and pointed the cell together careful!}’. I put a 
pa:‘l“ of Tiie iiive in with the cocoons on. The piece looked like a dry, hard 
spungt . On top I put a layer of old dry thick bark, of! a gum tree. Tiieii 
1 put eartii on top. and kept on adding fresh, earth nearly every day, be-" 
cause it kept on sinkings and the ants kept on making ehaimels and making 
the top hard. Tiieii I put some green wattle wood in as they like wattle 
wood. B}’ mistake a nasturtium seed got in and grew', and the ants keep 
eating it. White fluffy and thready stuff, wdueh I think is fungus, is also^ 
growing, and I liave seen the ants nibbling it. 

Tile ants iiave no^w been in the bottle five months. There are hundreds' 
more than I put in,, so they must have been bred in the bottle. Wlien you 
hold the liottie up and look at it from underneath^ you can see swarms of 
the little ants liard at work. At first I could see the queen /from under- 
neath but notv they have quite covered her in. When I first put theiii in 
moisture formed on the sides of the bottle inside so that I could not see' 
very well. There is no sign whatever of moisture now. They keep stick- 
ing; tlie mud on the sides of the bottle where the earth does not toucli. 
Eveiw iiow^ and then I open the bottle to let in fresh air. You cannot see 
any ants from tlie top,, but you can see two stems of the nasturtium eaten 
off by the ants. You can see fungus growTng at the sides of the bottle, 
but ycui can now only see the ants there by looking carefully along some 
of the channels. I have never given them any water. I cannot count how 
many ants there are. There must be hundreds of them now’. I ha ve not 
put in any fresh earth or wood now for quite two months, as the bottle is 
nearly full but they seem as livnly as ever. — ^I'ours, etc., 

HOWAED MULLBYS. ■ 

Mountain Rise, 

. llth December, 1909, 


Mr. J. Eadford has been appointed, to act as Stock Inspector for the 
Pauipietersbiirg Divisicn, with effhct from the loth Yovember, 1909. 
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Implememts of the Frnpmm 


Y,— HAEYESTIFTG machtnbey. 

Unde E tile liead of Harvesting Machinery I shall consider, iirsG mowing, 
niaeiiinerj/and, secondly, reaping machines, since the reaper is a modifi- 
cation, or rather an extension of the mowing machine, and has been so 
perfected now as to be obtainable for the purpose, not merely of cutting 
eorii, etc., but also of binding it in iDundies. 

Tlse mowing machine comprises three essential parts, namely: {a) 
iThe cutting apparatus, (b) a frame holding the gearing which AVQrks the 
cutting apparatus, and (a) the wheels — ^two main wheels, attached to and, 
Biippoi’tiiig the frame and furnishing motive power to the cutting ap- 
paratus. A pole or shaft for the draught animals is fixed to the axle of 
the .main wheels. 

The cutting apparatus consists essentially of two long bars, placed 
one on top of the other, and the top one working baclcwards and forwards 
over the lower one. The lower one is a flat bar to which are attached a. 
set of pointed objections; and the upper bar — the knife proper — is^ 
similarly constructed. The cutting apparatus projects from one side of 
the maeliine, and is constructed so as to allow of its being turned up and 
held in a vertical position fca* the purpose of travelling more easily along 
■roaclways and through gates. A guide is fixed to the end of this cutter 
bar wliieli turns the grass over as it is cut and forms a swath. 
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A seat is inounted over and between the wheels and enables the 
-operator to control the machine by means of a lever* In going cr:er tiie 
next eiit the wheels and horses pass on each side of this swmth 

lieapiiig machines be divided into three classes, liaiiielv: if-i) 
Baek-deliverv reapers^ leaving the cut crop at the back ot rlie beam as is 
done ijy the mower; (&) Side-delivery reapers — -which have a platlVirrii on 
ifliich the cut crop falls^ wl\en it is raked oil to the side of tiie iiiachiiie 
by revolving rakes ; (o) Selt-Mn ding reapers, w-hicli cut the er<>p and bind 
it into sheaves. We will consider each of these in turn. 

Back-delivery reapers ai*e much more simple in their ineehanisni than 
^mowers. The simplest land of reaper is one in wdiieli two men are seated 
-on the machine — that is^ one additional to the driver — the assistant sitting 
ill front of the driver's seat and with a short rake collecting tlie 
(Standing corn into the knife, wdiere it is cut. The corn as it is cut falls 
upon a platform where it remains until sufficient is cut and collected to 
form a sheaf, whereupon the platform is tilted and the corn falls to the 
ground. In tliis uny the corn is deposited on tlie ground in bundles 
ready for biiidirig by liancl. 

In another form of the back-delivery reaper, instead of its being 
necessary for a man to sit on the machine and rake in the corn, a revolv- 
ing reel is used, driven by a suitable chain gearing from the axle of the 
machine. The mechanical rake usually has three blades that collect the 
corn on the platform and an arrangement for raking the sheaf off the plat- 
form on to the ground. Of course with this machine, as with the 
machine previously described, it is necessary to bind the sheaves by hand; 
.and further to this the binding must take place before the iiiachine can 
pass arounclThe field a second time. 

This latter objection led to the invention of the Side-delivery reaper. 
In this kind of reaper there is a jjlatform attached to the i*ear portion of 
the cutter-bar, whilst on the machine itself a standard holds four or more 
revolving rakes, xks these rakes revolve tliey gather in the stonding corn 
on the knife and tlien rake it off the platform after it has been cut and 
throw it to one side behind the machine. This device results in a clear 
track being left for the horses on the following round. 

If it is desired that the corn should be left in ^^sheaf — that is, in 
bundles ready for binding by hand — what are termed ^^gatherers'*’ are 
,feiibstituted for some of the rakes. These gatherers perform merely the 
ffirst function of the rake, that is, they gather in the corn against the 
knife, kit tliey are so constructed as to pass over the corn after it lias been 
cut and not sweep it off the platform as the rakes do.' This means that, 
the raking operation takes place at, longer intervals during whicli time the 
corn has an opportunity of accumulating to a desirable extent, after which 
it is swept off the platform by one of tlie rakes as it revolves' and- is left on 
the ground behind the machine in a luincli all ready for binding. 
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Tlie next step in the evolution of the reaping machine was the invention; 
of Self- binding reapers. There are a large number of different makes of 
jliis to'pe oi' inaeliiiie on tlie market, but, vrhile there are iiatiirally many 
differences as regards details^ the main principles of the nia chine are the 
isanie. After having been ent the grain is carried on an endless carrier 
over the drive wheel and down an inclizm nntii it reaches a bar standing- 
vertically across its path. 'Aigainst this bar the grain is packed until a. 
])iiiidle big enough for a sheaf is formed. Then the bar^ which is arTaiiged 
to give way under a certain pressure,, moves, and in doing so puts into 
gear fne ‘binder,' a curved arm which conies up from below, and after 
passing the binding string around the bundle leaves its end in the grasp ■ 
of the ivnotteiv' Finally this clever device first ties and then cuts xlie 
twine band, leaving the sheaf free to l)e kicked off the machine by a pair 
of levers provided for that purpose." — (Pidgeon), At first the niaiiiifae- 
turers of self-bincliiig reapers made the mistake of using wire for tyiiiD: up 
the bundles. As a result particles of wire would find tlieir ivay into 
threslring machines and give tronlde. Xov/aclays maiiilla string is geneiv 
ally used for tying purposes. Owing to the superior and more rapid 
manner in which it performs the work of harvesting, the Self-binding 
reaper is rapidly superseding every other form of rea]:ting machine. 

Machines are obtainable for iiaivestiiig various crops, but it will l)e 
suilicient if we consider mealie harvesters and potato diggers, as tliese 
two cro|}s are among the most important crops of this country. In the 
potato digger the tubers are generally raised by a deep entting blade or 
broadshare, wliile the potatoes are scattered by a rapidly revolving wheel 
witli projecting arms, the rdsult of vdiich is that the tubers are thrown out 
oil the ground ready to be gathered. 

Eeaders snecially interested in maize harvesting machinery slionkl 
read the lengthy description that was piihlislied in the 'Natal Agnmdtural> 
Journals for A'ovember of last year (ivrge 1,381). For the puipose of this 
article it will b(^ sufficient to refer to the different forms of mealie harvest- 
ing niachinery at present in the market. The maize harvesters pure and 
simple consist of tivo driving wdieels, between wdiicli is mounted a frame 
for the driving mechanism and platform. Two rows are v ut at the same 
time, and the ground is assembled on the platform nntii sufficient has 
been cut to form a shock, wdien the horse is stopped and the stalks are 
set up. The combined harvester and binder can also be obtained for 
maize. In this machine the principle is somewhat as follows : — The stalks 
in the row^ are gathered between the pair of dividers, wdien they are cut 
land carried to a platform wdiere the binding apparatus ties them up into 
bundles. The bundles are thrown off from the side of the machine. 

Snell machinery is, of course, only for harvesting the stalks but the 
maehineB can also be obtained for picking the cobs from the stalks before 
the lotier are harvested. The present day maize picker resembles the 
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•'binder in tlie eonstniction of the maize ‘frame drive wheels and divitlers. 
It passes along the row of inaize^ which is straddled by the dividers, and 
the stalks^ after being righted by the points, chains, and other devices, pass 
between a pair of inclined, corrugated rollers that snap or strip tiie 
■ ears. The' rollers are so placed that the ears fall natiirall}' into a trough 
that extends along beside them. In order to provide snapping rollers 
to remove the ears and force them to fall always to the same side, yet 
•permit free entrance of the nprighr- stalks at the receiving end without 
the necessity of auxiliary means to bend the stalks laterally, J aines E. 
Ctoodliiie arranged the snapping rollers in slightly skewed I’elativm, by 
which the upright stalk may be gradually forced to one side as the pielting 
rolls pass along, 'and the ears are broke olf and directed to one side. The 
cobs are carried back by a travelling conveyor and either delivered to a 
set of husking rolls, or else, without Irn'iig husked, carried by an elevator 
;and delivered into a wagon which is driven alongside the machine. 


Chemistry for Begimsersm 

’ ' ' " * ) 

CHAPTEE lY- 
By Akchibald Peabce. 


NITEIG ACID AYD THE NITEATES.— HITEOGENOITS 
MAHUEES.' 


N'itrio acid is chietly noticeable for its salts, the nitrates; for it is in 
the form of nitrates that plants ohrain almost, if not quite, all of thei!.' 
nitrogen. It is a liquid compound of hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, 
very corrosive and poisonous, formed Ijy the combination of an oxide of 
nitrogen with water, and is inannfaetnred from a nitrate. It is a very 
striking instance of the way in which chemical compounds (lifer from 
their constituent elements, that tlie harmless gases of the air, first coitr- 
bining together and then with water, should produce the dcnnlly 
poisonous and destructive nitric acid. The nitrates are almost 
entirely the result of the action of a microbe in the soil which has the 
power of converting ammonia into the nitrate of any base that may be 
present, usually lime, and so fitting it for the use of plants. Tin's con- 
version takes place most readily in hot elimafes such as India, where, 
owing to the large amount of decomposing animal and vegetable matter 
in the ground, there is always a quantity of ammonia, and consequently 
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of iiitrie acid, in process of formation: and this is so marked that nitrate 
ot potash, or sajtpOhi'e, often occurs in considerable quantities in the soil^ 
and is was]i(3d out and pnrihod for sale. The chief conditions which 
favour the process of nitrification, as it is called, are warmtli, air, mois- 
ture, and, tlie presence of pliospjiates and of some base for the nitric 
acid to eoinbine wdth. If we looic iiito these conditions it Avili ],ie plain 
that they are best fiiifilied in a weli-dramed and well-tilled soil, for if 
the land is sodden and water-1 o< 3 :ged, and if it is p>aeked hard and not 
well broken np, the air cannot get entrance. Moreover, it is probable 
that in tlie absence of air, -not only do the nitrifying organisins fail to 
flourish, bnt anotlier variety eoines into action which actually undoes the 
useful work of the others, decomposing the nitrates and setting free 
nitrogen, wliich, as we know, is useless to most plants in its niieoinbiiied 
state. It is easy to see, therefore, liow necessary it is, for good results, 
that the land should be kept well stirred and drained if tlie crops are t^) 
receive the nitrogenous nourishirieiit that is so indispeiisible for tiieli’ 
well-being. 

The nitrates are all very soluble, and not strongly retained by soils, 
so that they are easily washed away by heavy rains for this reason, exeepi- 
■where the rainfall is light, if used as a manure they are lisest applied as 
a to,'p-dres.si ng. Tin's excessive solubility explains the difficulty there 
often is in keeping up the supply of nitrogen in arable soils without the 
application of nitrogenous manures, for there will he a gradual loss of 
nitrates due to soakage, wliich can only be partially re|:)laeed from 
■natural sources A small quantity of nitric acid is often formed in the 
air by the passage of lightning discharges through it, causing the oxygen 
and nitrogen to combine, and then form nitric acid with the water 
present. This then further unites \yith any ammonia that may be in 
the air, forming ammonium nitrate, which is brought down to the earth 
by the rain, and acts as a small supply of plant food. 

dSTiTPATB OF Potash. 

Tlie two most important nitrates are nitrate of potash, also known 
as nitre or saltpetre, and nitrate of soda* The former has been manu- 
factured on a considerable scale in the so-called nitre-beds. A pile is 
made of earth, ^yood-a&hes, and any animal or vegetable refuse available, 
kept moist by 'vmtering with drainage of stables or cattle sheds, but 
covered to protect it from excessive "wetting by rain. The mass is oc- 
casionally turned over to expose it to the air, and after a time large 
quantities of saltpetre are formed by the action of the nitrifying 
microbes, and this is collected and purified. A similar action goes on 
in a compost heap or an ordinary manure heap ; when thoroughly rotten 
tliere is a considerable formation of saltpetre, which is one of the most 
valuable constituents of such manures. 
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InTitrate of Soda. 

Owing to its use in the maniifaetiire of gTiiipow'der, nitrate of potash 
lias ii somewhat artificial value, and its place as a manure is taken tiy 
nitrate of soda, wdiich is found naturally existing in South America, 
wherne it derives the name of Chili saltpetre. It is excessively soluble, 
aud apt to absoih moistuTe if left in a damp place, and being in a state' 
ready for assimilation by plants, it is perhaps the quickest acting of all 
niaiiiires. It may be applied to all crops which need nitrogenous manur- 
ing, but its effect is, as it were, to stimulate the appetite of the plant, 
and unless there is a supply of other forms of plant food available, the 
hiiiigry plant is rather damaged than assisted. It should, therefore,, 
only ])t- used in conjuncticn with other ' fertilisers, at any rate with 
pliospiiates, and is liest put on after the crop is up, as it is so easily 
wad led beyoml reacli of the roots. In fact, the safest plan is to apply 
tlie amoiirit to he used in two or three light dressings with an interval 
between, or, as we say, in fractional top-dressings. It must not be mixed 
with siiperpliosphate or any manure having superphosphate for a basis, 
«as there will be a loss of nitrogen through the action of tlie acid in 
these manures. As a general rule, a good sample should contain ahoiit 
Idf per cent, of nitiogen, the nsual standard being 15*65 per cent., 
corresponding to a piiiity ot 95 per cent. 


jSriTROGExous Manures. 

The farmer has often to aslt iiim^’elf whether a given crop should 
receive a dressing of nitrogenous manure or not; all that can be done 
here is to iiidicaie the princiyiles that should guide his .decision. In the 
first place lie luiist consider li is crop; secondly, his land; and thirdly, the 
kind of iiianure to use. As to the crop, all cereals require a good su|)]:)];v 
of iiitroge.tt, root crops perhaps rather less, while leguminous plants, 
whieli will be spoken of farther on, can practically do without any 
artificial aid m this diiection. Potatoes, which are gross feeders, should 
always receive a dressiryg. But some soils are better supplied with nitro 
gen iiatiirall}' tliaii others; rich vegetable soils and loams containing a 
good propoition of decaying vegetable matter can often supply sufficient 
for the needs of a_^cro|x vffiile sandy soils often need it badly. Pnrtlier- 
niore, it is plain that as animal or vegetable substances have first to decay 
with the formation of ammonia, and this has to be elmnged into nitrates, 
while amimmiiini salts have hut one conversion to undergo and nitrates 
none at all, nitrogencus manures do not all act vith the same rapidiiy. 
Siicli manures as sewage, blood, etc,, act only gradiilly, giving a slow 
supply -of plant food for a eon.nderal:le period; while, on the other hand, 
it ]s quite possible for the effect of a dressing of nitrate of soda to be 
visible a- day or two after application. Of the purely chemical fertilisers, 
siilpiiate of aimncnia and nitrate of soda, the former would be preferred 
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111 a wet season^ the latter in a dry one^ for obvious reasons. There 
:8eems, cm the whole, little difference between theii’ .actual inaniirial effect 
on the crop, 

111 this coTinection. the system of green nianiiiing' with leguioiiioiis 
plants niay be noticed. The legumes are an order of plants of which 
beans, peas, the clovers, lucerne, and vetcJies may he t.iken as examples; 
and their roots form the iioine of a speiies of rnicrolie which, has the 
convenient power </l: absoiling nitrogen from tlie air and supplying it 
to the plant. If then a crop of ono of these varieties be grown, it will 
contain a store of nhciogen wliicli has cost tlie farmer nothing; and if 
tlie crop be plouglied under, it will enrich the soil to a far greater extent 
tlian if some otfier kind of id ant had been used, and tiie usual loss of 
.nitrogen will be made up in the cheapest manner. It sometimes happens 
that the soil is free fiorii the germs of these bacteria; in this ease the 
absorption of nitrogen does not take place, but it has lieen found possiiile 
to Inooiilate the soil, so to speak, with, the proper germs, then the iiro- 
cess goes on in full foiee. 

QUESTioisra 

1. Show that chemical com])oiinds often ditfer greatly from the 
elements tlmt compose tliein. 

2. Give instances wliore .microbes are useful to the farmer. 

3. do vegetable soils often not need nitrogenous manures? 

4. Mention all the nitrogenous manures you know^ of. 

0, Henv mucli nitrogen is tliere in a ton of ordinary nitrate of soda? 

6. How innch ammonia would ihat he equal to? 

T. Polrrt is tlie cheapest wmy of getting nitrogen into the soil? 

(8. Why should yon bury bean and pea stalks after the crop is 
gathered? 

9. What is tlie diff'eience between ordinary saltpetre and Olvili 
saltpetre'? 


A Oh^t abm^st the SeiL 
V.— THE PHYSICS OF THE 

Proceeding witli our study of tlie physics of the soil, we come now to 
discuss the parts wlvich odour, ventilation, and moisture play. 

Everyone knows the smell of freshly turned earth. This smell, how- 
ever, is not the same with all kinds of soil, but varies. If tire soil contains 
a coiisidergible proportion of decaying vegetation, it will have a different 
fern ell from that given forth by ordinary earth. Other special causes in- 
fluence the smell given forth by the soil, but apart from tliese the eartli 
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lias a distiiictiTe odour of its owii^ clue,, apparently, to some elieiiiical siilv 
st'.’.ci* tile precise nature of udricli. Las not vet lieen -.aseertaiiieil, l-iiit whieli 
lu t;o tlie aromatic or benzine series.. 

ETer}' fanner knows tint the soil requires ^xmtilatioii,, and tdi.is is a 
fact wJ.iicli must be fully apj^reciatefl, since a lack of siiillcieiit air in tiie 
soil results in iiifertiliha or, at the liest, stiriited crops. understand, tl.ie 
reason of this, it iiinst be realised that '^'oxj'gen is the grand supporter 
(cl: e.nuhiisTi.mn'' and oxygen, as evei'yone kno\rs, is one ot tlie constituents 
of the atniospliere. Now there are various chemical changes and bacterial 
processes taking place in every normal soil, and these changes are i!e- 
pe.in;leiit upon wliat is known as oxidation — ’Wliicli means union with 
oxygein The rusting of iron, tiie tarnishing of lead, and the decaying of 
wood are all instances of oxidation,, chemical changes which could not take 
place otherwise than in the presence of oxygen. Consequently, in order that 
tiie cliemical and other changes which are necessary for the niaintenanee 
and promotion of the fertility of the soil may continue to take place, it is 
ijeees-ary that east' access for the air to the lower layers of the soil may be 
furiiidied. Such access is afforded by the loosening of tne soil, and par- 
ticularly by the preveniion of the surface from forming into a hard crust. 
Ci,i’lti\'atiori indeed is largely for the j^iirpose* of promoting the aeration 
of the soil ; and the soil that is in good tilth is one that is well ventilated. 

Cultivation, as has been said, is necessary to keep the soil in such a 
state as to admit of easy access by the air, but cultivation is not neces- 
s.iudly sirfficieiit. Stagnant water is the great enemy of ventilation. It will 
l»e easily understood that a soil which can be described as well aerated is 
one which has its pores open : and that wdiere there is stagnant water in the 
sc>il tlaese pores beceme filled with water, aj’e never free from w-ater, and 
consequently air cannot enter tliera.. The removal of supeTtliioiis moisture 
in the soihwiiicli is the object of draining (an opera ticni wliieh w^ill ])e 
deseril)ed in these pages later), has for one of its ol}jeets the admission 
of air into the soil. Draining; lowers the water table, as it is called. — 

i-, the le\el at which ordinarily the water in the soil stands — and this 
means tiiat tliere is a larger cubic space of soil above the water table into 
wdiieh air can enter freely — provided of course that cultivation is adequately 
carried out. 

The air in the soil is not quite the same as the ordinary air which we 
breathe, as it contains a much larger proportion of carbonic acid gas — 
from 3 to 15 per cent, or more. This larger proportion of carbon acid 
■gas is due to the decaying organic matter in the soil wdiich gives off this 
gas. 

Soil ventilation is carried on largely, in a state of nature, by the 
action of w^orms eating their wnay through the soil and making burrows to 
the lower layers, as well as by roots which force their way far down into 
tlie soil and in decaying leave' tiny jiassages in all directions: lueerhe' 
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aiicl other deep-rooted crops exercise' a very beiiefieial effect in this wav. 
expeeiaily in clay soils. 

It may occur to some to question why specdal cultivation is neces- 
sary to secure aeration for farm crops when natural plants such as grass^ 
l)iisf!es. trees, etc., are able to do without sueli cultivation. The answer 
•is two-fold. Ill tile first place these natural plants have evolved in and he- 
coniG used ho a partial!}' ventilated soil; whilst again the fact that these 
natural plants are able to exist satisfactorily and often luxuriantly in a 
parriallv ventilated soil, does not alter the fact that the growth of plants 
can be materially improved b}^ the supply of more afir than that to which 
they liave been aeeiistonied, in just the same way that^ whilst a crop will 
produce a fair yield without the addition of manure, it will pro- 
duce larger yields according as more manure is- applied to the soil. 

Fiirheriiiore, most of the crops which are now grown 1}y man s])ecially 
for his and liis domestic animals:’ needs_, have been artifleially evolved ]}y 
him ])}' a course of special selection ; and this means that such artificially 
, evolved crops liave to be subjected eontinnally to the very liest conditions 
of enltii]*e that can lie provided for them if they are to continue to produce 
to the extent wdiieli is expected of ihem — in other words to an extent 
wliic!) will make tlieir growth on a I’arju a paying proposition. In short, 
crLilti\uted ci'<.)ps must have the soil stirred so that the roots may actually 
have nil' to lueathe, Inecauso they have been artificially evoh'ed by 
cultivation. 

If a piece of soil becomes waterlogged permanently, tlie plants that 
have been growing on it, accustomed to have air to breathe, will actually 
die by dTowning, and their place will he taken by plants of an aquatic 
moisture. ■ ' 

Moisture in the soil is the next branch of our subject. A soil that is 
perfectly dry, witlioiit a trace of moisture, is to be regarded as a barren soil. 
It may liave all tlie elements present in sufficient quantity for the satis- 
faetor}' gi’owth irP a, plant, hut its fertility can only be regarded as 
]:)otential In other w^rds. whilst the necessary elements are present, tliey 
cannot be made use of by plants, and eonsequenthg so long as moisture is 
withheld, the soil is barren. Whilst moisture is necessary, however, too 
much moisture is just af? had as none at all, for reasons that we have just 
seen. If tliere is too much water in the soil the latter will be cold, suffi- 
cient air for oxidation will not be able to enter, and the soil will Iveeome 
^our owing to the development of various acids such as humic, geie, 
iilmie, etc. 

Moisture to a certain extent is necessary in the soil in order to- 
dissolve the soluble elements contained in the soil and so render them 
available fer use by the roots of the plant. Boots are only able to take 
up jdant food in tlie form of a solution; they absorb water :froiii the soil, 
land if tliat water contains the elements of plant food in solution, then the 
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plant itself will be deriving roiirishnient but if the water does not contain 
siidi elemeids in a dissolved form (in other words if tliere is no apprceia- 
able proportion of soluble minerals in the soil) then the plant iriiist suiter 
from innutrition. So that it is necessary, for tire growth of tlie plant, 
that the soil should contain a certain amount of moisture. 

Water is supplied to the soil in eitlier of two uaiys: hy tlie raiiifan 
and b}" irrigatioin Of the total amount of water that falls as rain, only 
a certain |)roportion actually sinks into tlie soil, dhiere are no available 
data as regards the proportion which is absorbed in hiatal, luit as in the 
less rainy parts of the British Isles it is reckoned that only one third to 
one half sinks into the soil by percolation, it may safely be assumed that 
less tharr this proportion is absorbed by the soil in Natal, on an average 
owing to the hilly nature of the eountipy althouglp of eoiirse, it is possible 
that ill some districts the quantity of water that actually siiaks into the 
soil is greater than is the case in the British Isles. 

How much water soaks into the soil depends upon tlie nature of the 
country as regards its pliysical features — ^tliat is to say, the more hilly the 
country the less rain per square mile that will soak into the soil. Further, 
the nature of the rainfall itself has to be taken into coiivsideration. For 
instance, in the ease of heavy torrential rains a smaller proportion natur- 
all)' will sink into the soil than when the rain falls as a gentle shower or 
is precipitated as mist. Again tbs texture of the soil has a very iim 
partant bearing on the subject, and the texture of course varies with 
different soils. If the soil is of the nature of a tine clay the water will 
pass througli it only very slowdy, whilst through gravel soil it will run 
quickly; from whieli facts we gather that the rate of percolation depends 
very considerably upon the size of the particles of the soil. It may be 
mentioned here that the reason why the puddling of the soil by the con- 
tinual passage of live stock when tlie ground is wet results in the land 
being spoilt temporarily for crop purposes, is because the particles of the 
soil are run' together in a very fine condition and the water cannot get 
through, which results in the air being kept out of tlie soil. Ploughing 
and cultivation when the ground is wet has the same adverse effeci: u])on 
the, soil. 

We have spoken, in an earlier part of this article, of the %'ater table.’’ 
The water table is the level at which vrater stands in the soil ; it is ap- 
proximately the level at wliich water would stand in a well. The water 
that falls as rain and sinks into the soil collects in the lower levels, 
saturating them gradually until an outlet is found. The presence of sutdi 
outlet serves to keep the water table dowm to a certain level, and this is 
the principle of land draining, a subject which we shall discuss on another 
occasion. 

We have seen that a soil that is of close texture, such as eday, does 
not permit of the ready passage of water from tlie surface to the lower 
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levels of the soil. In tlui ease of a soil of this kind, the application of 
lime will remedy matters on account of its curdling or flocculating etfect: ; 
whilst the addition of organic matter also has a good effect^ and at the 
same time tlie ground sliould be worked as much as possible. 

In oilr next article we shall continue to discuss the soil and nioistiirc.^ 
and our first consideration will be the question of capillarity. 


Hairy Mates B 

Da IKY cows re(]uii-e better shelter than lieef animals* 

Ihire butter fat weighs a little less than seven and three-quarter 
pounds to the gallon. 

Liquids expand wlien heated and contract wdieii cooled. A gallon of 
milk or cream heated will be less than a gallon when cooled. 

Milk weiglis about eight and one-half pounds to the gallon, varying 
a little according to the per cent, of solids. 

Ch-eani w;ill weigh about eight i30unds to the galiom varying accord- 
ing to tlie per cent, of butter fat. The richer the cream the less it weiglis. 


The Ve/$ie of Ti^eeSm 


The City Forester of Cliicago gives tlie following reasons wdiy trees should 
be planted and properly cared for: — 

Trees are beautiful in form and colour, inspiring a constant appre- 
ciation of Fature. 

Trees liave an educational influence upon citizens of all ages, es- 
pecially children. 

Trees encourage outdoor life. 

Trees purify the air. ' 

Trees cool the air in summer and radiate ‘warmth in w'inter. 

Trees improve climate and conserve soil and moisture. 

Trees furnisli resting places and shelter for birds. 

Trees enhance the value of real estate. 

Trees protect the pavement from the heat of the sun. 

Trees counteract adverse conditions of city life. 

Trees create sentiment, love of country, state, city and home. 

Trees enhance tlu} beauty of architecture. 

Practically the only objection raised to trees is tlie temptation they 
pr(*stmt to tlie average tree butcher. 
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P&mts of a Gomii S&Wm 

The body of a good sow is long;, deep and comparatively narrow. It 
slioiikl be remembered that the digestive organs of the brood sow play., 
perhaps_, the most important part in her career. They are called tipoii to 
do more work at certain times than the digestive orgaus of any other 
ai]inial, and the success of her litters is largely determined by the ainoiint 
of food which those organs can make ready for conversion into milk. 
Hence it is, that length and depth in the body are exceedingly important 
features in a sow for breeding purposes. The next thing to look for is a 
well-formed udder, free from badly developed patches or calloused parts. 
The phlegmatic, sleepy sow is to be avoided. Good mothers are generally 
somewhat nervous, like dairy cows. Milk secretion has been proved to be 
largely a nervous function, and tbe dull, somnolent cow is seldom a 
mother of a higli order. A good backline is a nsefiil point. Hollowed 
backs are not safe; they should at least be level, and, if slightly arched, 
BO much the better , — Journal of Agricultiire, Western Australia. 


Poislti*y Noiesm 

The turkey roosts should be broad, not round. 

Grit is essential, whether for chickens or grown fowls. 

Feed your fowls at regular hours and they will be rearly and wailing 
for tlieir meal. 

Plenty of pure fresh umter will aid materially in maintaining good 
health. 

Keep the breeding stock active, and feed as much variety possilile, 
Tliis will assure better fertility. 

Cheese is a good substitute for meat foods. It is niitritous, and may 
be i;ed to advantage to fowls of any age. 

Feather purling is a vice that comes from eonliiiemxtit; and illness, 
dhie surest remedy is to get rid of the first fowls eauglit at it. 

If tlie chicks are running with a hen see that b(»tli lien and ehieks 
are free from vermin. Let the mother have access to a good dust ba.th ; 
this will help to keep all clean. 

Young turkeys cannot survive dampness until they are at least eight 
weeks old, and not then unless they are strotig, well developed, and free 
from lice.. 

Pice is a capital food to give chickens once or twice a week, but 
slioiikl not be given oftener. If your chicks liave diarrhcea try some 
boiled rice sprinkled well with powdered chalk. This will frequently 
effect, a cure. 
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A SHEEP with, its \voo,[ soaked with ^vaier Avill siiifer as inucii on a chilly 
ilay as a in,aH with a -Tain-soakei" owepcoat 

A small Bock of sheep oa a well-condii-cted iarm cannot lose money 
for their owner. 

Sheep that are being fattened ought to hare a ration of oatmeal every 
other day. It prevents indigestiori and is beiiefici^a.] in every way. 

If jon notice a sbeep stretehiiig itself frequently anrl standing witli 
its legs far apart it is a sure sign that it has liad too innck dry feed. A 
warnp dry bran mash, with t\ro tablespoonfxils of raw limseed,, will gener- 
ally lemedy the trohble. 

A man who really lores sheep is the most eiithiisias tie breeder o.f tlieni 
all. Although sheep are stupid animals,, soine men seem to take more 
kindly to them than any other animal on the fann. 

G-enerons and judicious feeding and care mieaii satisfactory jorofits 
in sheep raising. 

Sheep ■succumb gniekly to disease, hut are easy to keep liealtliy il: 
.given a little attention. 

The t.y]}e of sheep that eonihines a large bucly wdtk a- good ileei'e is 
the one for the -small flock owner. 

No animal on tlie fann is as -dainty as tlie slieep wb^en it comes to 
drinking water. It must be clean before, tbe slieep will toiielr it. 

Care inust be taken to have the sheep tint are to be wintered over 
kept in a good thrifty condition duriag aiitnni.ii. At,!irifiy slieep is niiieli 
•easier wintered. ' 


0ne of tliei easiest ways to stifen up a horse is to eompel liiin to 
‘Stand on a plank floor when not at vwork. 


The lazy, goochnatured hen does not make as good a mother as a 
cranky %hter, provided the latter is not so nervous as to keep rimiiiii.g 
about all the time. 


Tlie cooling of milk should be dome within one hour, lUicl, if pos- 
•sible, immediately after being dram from the cow. Making all due 
■allowance for the action of the bacterial siibstaiice in milk;, this is the 
^•safest ;p:rocecliire. -This giiick and -coni iiioeii..cc()Iiiig fe , absolutely essen- 
tial in milk destined fox the towns. 
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Meteorol&gieal Returns. 

Meieorviog-ical Observatio^is taken at Got>/* tStatiofis for Mofith ojWavemher^ 


TEMPKRATUltE(tN Fauu. Degs.). 


KALIS PALL (,LS INCLIKS). 


riTAlMOKS. 

Means for Mouth. | 

Maxi- 1 
mum ; 

luf j 

yUaiLli. ■ 

Mini- 

mum 

ha* 

Mo. lilt. 

Total 

tor 

. 1 
Ao. ol! 
Days. 1 

: 1 

lieav’straiii- 

luli lU 1 U<(.> . 

Total lor 

L dll' 1 )'uU) 

July isD, 
1909. 

Total for 
same por’d 
rrom July 
1st, iia8' 


.VXax i m uiu 1 Mi 11 1 1 n u i u j 

MuUtii. 

Fait, j 

lLt\ , 1 

UoservaLus^^ ■ 

V 7 "5 

62 -d 

89 

54 

4*19 

19 

*91 

lOLh 

N*43 

16*17 

auiugfeir' 

Hu'O 

62*1, ! 

l.n! 

53 

(/ll 

16 

I *12 

h.Xh 

17*73 

15’.88. 

VtiruuiU! 


to *3 

99 

52 

3*14 

12 

‘uo 

illll 

12*00 

10*6l.( 

Greycow.i 

7U*7 

5U*a 

99 

40 

4*72 

.3 

*97- 

2otU 

11*00 

15*1 L 

Newcastle 

8. .’4 

43*5 

9( 

3i) 

2*49 

6 

*67 

30 th 

7*45 

__ 

Liilgetton 

7'J-7 

48*9 

in.» 

40 

4*12 

in 

67 

14th 

K.) 07 

13*47, 

Jl/StcourL 

ftfi'o 

53*2 

Il2 

44 

3*50 

12 . 

*;,ro 


5 *.89 

11*10 

Mid-Illovo 

70*5 

54*8 

IGl 

45 

4*10 

21 

•60 

151 h 

1:1 *88 

17*514 

JXOp.j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2-74 

12 

'•1 / 

idtll 

9 • 72 . 

15*76 

Imbizaiia 

70-8 

58-8 ■ 

89 

49 

5*75 

15 

1*26 

30th 

14*97 

17*52 

Port Sliepstoiife 

81*4 

55*2 

88 

49 

6*25 

40 

i*40 


.17 *25 

20*93 

Uiiizinto 

85-2 

58*1 

94 

55 

4*20 

7 

1 *45 

29 th. 

15*68 

18*77 

Kictmiund 

■,G-4 

53*4 

lo,l 

44 

4*51 

15 

*79 

I7lh 

15 44 

18*91 

MariLzburg 

79 ‘8 

55*4 

ll)3 

47 

2*71 

14 

•75 

Mth 

9*27 

12*68. 

Howiek 

77-9 

53*0 

98 

45 

4*12 

16 

•62 

15 h 

9*79 

13*68- 

Ladysmith 

89 -a 

57*! 

KJl 

44 

1*59 

10 

•1)0 

28th. 

5 .*.1 7 

— 

iJuudee 

83*2 

56*5 

96 

48 

2 49 

9 

•87 

•29th. 

8*43 

12 * 59 . 

Weeueu (Taol 

91 '3 

06*0 

I(j6 

49 

3 *02 

13 

*62 

1 7th 

6*02 

12 * 8*2 

1 am erdovvu . . 

77-4 

54*8 

101 

46 

2*29 

10 

•40 

I7th 

8*87 

10 ■52, 

Kraut/^kloef 

72-9 

57*9 

92 

49 

5*27 

17 

1 *30 

lotll 

15*55 

,16 *56 

New Hanover . . 

84*1 

55 -u 

103 

43 

3*53 

14 

. 1 * 1*2 

17th, 

9*64 

16*59 

Krautzicop 

79 -a 

43 m’ 

97 

‘35 

8 * 2*2 

19 

i 1*84 

17th 

12*91 

1 1 *83 

N (.1 Ui 

77*4 

49*1 ' 

I 89 

40 

4*4(.) 

10 

1*35 

28t . 

, — 

12*88 

Nongonia 

75 *0 

55*3 ’ 

i 97 

40 

3*65 

13 

•81 

. 1 0 th 

9*40 

— 

ITtrei'lK 

92*4 

43*5 

99 

■33' 

1*85 

u 

*60 

29th 

4*92 

_ 

V ylieia 

77*2 

55-U 

94 

41 

3*64 

12 

1*15 

29 th. 

8*84 

16*99 

MMhiabatini 

82*1 

47-1 

98 

; 4(.) 

G*08 

li 

2*17 

■iSt 

12*22 

1 1 *98 

Hlabisii 

8„.*5 

62*0 

95 

53 

6*57 

11 

2*75 

I 8 ih 

16*69 

15*21.' 

Me. moth 

- 

56*2 

lt(j 

41 

3*16 

13 

*65 

29lh. 

8*70 

1 1 *79 

llbo.iibo 

73*a 

58*2 

88 

49 

7*49 

12 

3*71 

2 ml 

15*93 

1,4*85.. 

Mfcunzini 

83*4 

53*0 

i 109 

49 

10*00 

14 

2*16 

17. h 

32*83 

24*43 

Point. 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

3*52 

[ 1' 

•43 

28tll 

16*33 

18 • 7 ;.! 

Xlmbogiritwiii; 

79 M 

60*3 

i 87 

49 

4*59 

i 21 

*80 

l(,,th 

16*59 

— 

Nf)ttingham Rd 

70*4 

45*8 

! 97 

35 

2 '5 7 

I 8 

j *96 

29th 

5*87 


Char eMtowji . . 

75*2 

5(1 -.j 

1 86 

3u 

4*21 

i .1 

! 1*17 

H'Ui 

8*67 

13*57 

’Ngomi %jreat . . 

71*7 

51*9 

\ 96 

40 

7*94 

! 24. 

i 1 *77 

•29th, 

20*00 

— 

Empauyeni 

83*6 

(J 1 *6 

j 102 

50 

4*88 

i 15 

1*45 

17 th 

18*66 

17 *.82. 

Bulw’''er 


— 

! ~ 

! — 

5*60 

i 22 

' *78 

17 th 

11*60 

19*08 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for Mo?ith (jf'uVave?nder, 2909 . 


STA'llONS. 

TEMPERATURE 
(In I’aeh. Bros.) I 

EAlNB’AId',. (In Inched). 

Maximum 

for 

Mouth. 

Minimum 

for 

Month. 

Total 

for 

Mouth. 

No, 

of 

Days, 

Heaviest rain- 
fall in 1 day. 

'Tufcal for 
Year from 
1st. July, 
1909. 

Total for 
same 
period 
from uly 
I hi, 1908.. 

Fa, 11. 

Day. 

AdauHburst .. 

106 

45 

3*..4 

12 

■58 

17lh 


1 1 *55 

Hilton.. . .. .. ... 

6 

43 

5*44 

22 

PH 

ISth 

11-87 

13*84 

P. M. B. , Botan ical Gartl 0 n.s 

101 

45 

3*63 

17 

0*89 

14 th. 

10*56 

13 32 

Ottaw’a 

— 

— 

3-81 

15 

0*65 

16tli 

13*86 

Hi *58 

Mount Edgecombe 

— 

— 

3*92 

12 

0*67 

1 5th 

15*63 

18*21 

Equeefa., 

92 

62 

3*29 

13 

0*57 

loth 

13 17 

18*74 

XTmzinto, Beneva 

— 

— 

5*56 

12 

1*5 1 

3jth 

14*39 

17*37' 

XTmhlaiigeni .. 

91 

— 

6*93 1 

,14 

1*86 

29th 

1 17*18 


Riet Vlei 

— i 

— 

2*69 1 

15 

u'75 

2«tll 

[ ' 5*88 f 


Cedara-— Hill Station .. ' 

*00 i 

44 

3*06 1 

30 

0*59 

3(.lth 

6*87' ’ 


V lei Station .. 

lUl 

42 

3*05 i 

21. 

0 63 

19th 



Wi like I Spruit.. 

88 j 

61 

4*64 1 

14 

0*75 

' Mth 

15*80 j 

18*05 

XVeeuen 

102 ! 

40 

2*83 j 

11 

[ 0‘70 

hst 

5*59 


Gi.'.iit’s Castle .. , 

72*2 1 

1 47- 1 

3*0 i 

13 

0*48 

15Lh 

8*36 

12*98 

Esti i>vTe 

— 1 

i, — 

6*66 1 

u. 

1 P8U 

. 29th 
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Goa! mnt! Laiioar Return. 


Return of Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries tor the month of Novembert 1909 : — 


(.COLLIERY. 

Average Labour Employed. | 

Output. 

Productive Work. 

Unproduc- 
tive Work.* 

Total. 

Above 

Ground. 

B row 
Ground. 

Total. 

Tons. Cwt,. 

Natal Navigation 

• • 

374 

883 

1,037 

10 

1 047 

28,617 

0 

Durban N avigation 


249 . 

6G4 

913 



913 

19,716 

0 

Elandslaagte . , 


290 

6U8 

898 

12 

910 

18,425 

10 

Sfc. George’s 


229 

478 

707 

7 

714 

18,033 

0 

South African . . 


.147 

313 

480 

59 

519 

14,188 

3 

Dundee Coal Oo. 


241 

423 

684 



664 

14,011 

2. 

N tal Cambria 1 


215 

383 

598 

3 

6Ul 

10,842 

.16 

Glencoe (Natal) 


172 

331 

503 

45 

548 

bJ 203 

5- 

Talaiia . , 


112 

391 

503 

17 

521.1 

8,235 

19‘ 

Newcastle 


77 

350 

427 



427 

7,185 

15 

Halting Spruit 


82 

153 

235 

5 

240 

8,443 

5. 

Hlobaiie 


lUtJ 

282 

388 

19 

387 

6,408 

6 

Natal Steam Coal Co. 


92 

210 

3U2 



302 

5,818 

2.. 

Eamsay 


94 


234 



234 

4,329 

18 

West Lennoxton 


55 


143 



143 

1,775 

18- 

Balleiigei h . . 


88 

104 

172 

• 7 

1 79 

1,492 

8. 

fMooiklip 


— 

18 

: 18 

— 

: 18 

84 

10 

Dewars Anthracite 


5 

7 

i 12 

— 

12 

65 

a 

JVryheid 


11 

15- 

26 

— 

28 

59 

0 

§Vaalbauk 



8 

i 

8 

18 

20 

0 

Makatees iv<.p 


3 

— 

i 

— 

3 

5 

0 

Totals 


2,G22 

5,807 

8,229 

192 

8,421 

173,959 

17 : 

Corresponding ’lt8 

j 3,383 

5,075- 

7,.458. 

803 

8,281 

141,243 

15 



Pj 

Above 

Ground. 

mductive Woi 

Be.ow 

Ground, 

-k.. 

Total. 

Unproduc- 
tive Work. 

' 

Total, 
Nov., 1909. 

Total, 
Nbv., 1908, 

1 

Europraus .. .. ] 

■ ■ 208 

163 

[ 369 

.41 

410 

390 

Natives .. 1 

I 934 

3,5-18 

! 4,462 

102 

4,554 

4,581 

Imliaiis , 

1 1,482 

1,926 

3,408 

1 

3,457 

3,290 


**■ Cost Charged to Capital Account. t October Return. § Includes October return.. 

J Includes September and October returns. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 

Mines Department, Maritzburg, Sth December, 1909. Commissioner of Mines^- 


RETURN OF COAL. BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return of Coal bunkered and ex^xirted from- the Port of Durban for the month of November, 1909 : — 


Bunker Coal .. 

Coal Exported 




Tons. Cvrt. 

94,213 17 

28.014 8 




Total 

122,228 5 , 

Customs House, Port Natal, 
ist December, icpc). 



GEO 

MAYSTON, 

Collector of Customs, 
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ITatal Agkicultdeal Jcornal. 


Metus^n of Farms at Present under Lioenoe for 
Lungsiokness and Soab« 


St<ick Inspector. 

! 

j BrSTRlCT. 

j Disease. 

! Owner. 

! 

Farm. 

'A. P. Craw 

Ladysmith 

1 fSeab 

! 

j Natives ' .. 

! tbiedgela.clit 




Natives 

i Ro(*ipoort 




J. Kumalo .. 

1 'Driefonle ii 




1 H. llling .. 

j Kr;u»t/,kluof 

A. B. Koj 

Portion of Estcourt 


R. Mattison 

! Cale.tt 



,, 

J. F. Hopkins 

; Higlifield 

aA. C. Willmms 

: Ctreeht 

,, 

D. Hartman 

j Ro ekop 




J. de Winnaav 




j C. Potgieter 

Nilkomst 




i V. Truter 

Welgevondeu 




- ~ Lekiioff 

Ba;e Spruit 




1 Y. Hambridge 

Stiydfontein 




Natives 

G, .I. Keel 

1 KoodtOcoppen 
i Venters] haals 



,, 

T. Uys 

^oetsmeik Ri .er 



,, 

.s. Grobler .. 

Iv imp lev 




P. L. IJys . . 

VVaaihoek 

L. Trenor 

Alfred 


Yahva.vo 

Location 


Liingsiekness 

J. T. Clothier 

Whiteclih' 



Scab 

Natives 

Localitm No. 1 

J. Rilfe 

Lion's River 

,, 

W. G. Shaw 

■ Colb uriiB 

•B. \Vinj>tield S tratf ore 

Newcastle 

,, 

M, P. de Jager . . 

Muller '.s Pass 



A. J. .Johnst(i)ie .. 

Ba.(:lletieid 




Natives 

High vale 




G. Diuiock .. 

Alicedale 

■■(1. Baniell 

Cryheid 

)> 

A, Armstrong 

Lekkerwater 



G. van der Wen ter 

Tintasi ifl 




J. A, K. van Rooyen 

Rustiduits 


■ 

” 

L.d.ue Jager 

N. M. Gunter 
Natives 

Scbeullioek 
Kromelleub og 
Roodepoort 

Telezi 

-J, R. Cooper 

Nbandhla & Nqiitu 


Natives 




Dalala 

Haladu 





Westbrook Bros. -. . 

Dajtou 




J. A. de Waal 

Mazeiikorno 

• E. Varty 

j Western Umvoti .. 

„ 

D. C. Nel 

Hightield 


1 


J. .‘X. Graham 

Driefontein 




H. Han.siae,ver 

On rust 




T. J. Nel 

Mt Sirnestina 

"il. Mayne 



►S. C, vail Rooyen . . 

Driefontein 

Eastern Umvoti & 

^ ’’ 

1 . M. J.van R'ooye i 

Scotsdale 

•R. W. Bowtes 

Krantzkop 

” ■ 1 

S. C. van Rooyen . . 
D Havemann 
Natives 

F, Herbert 

Overvioed 

Umvoti P<,tort 
Batmand 

Location No. 8 

Lot BB 

Lot A of V 
Normandale/ 

Ixopo 







„ 

L. Howes 

M .rnington 

Weenen*. 


, J,. P. Letter ' . . i 

B-rg Vleit 




. P. H, Van Rooveu ‘ 

•Hunk^ls Hoek 



,, 

P. P. van Rooyen . . 

Doorukloof 




Nnude^ totter ., 

Seottsboek 



>» 

J. T. van Rooyen . . 

Belle Vue 

,A, P. Smith (acting) 


jj 

Natives 

' Bel. e, Vue 

City, ITujgeiii 


Ladimia 

Rainen 

Zvvaartikop Loi'ation 
Ellis’ Estate 

, A. J. Marshall 

I Dundee 


Natives 

G. F. Daimhaiiser. . 

Klipport 

Blinkwater 

Hartebeest f ontei ii 




,, 

(Jardwell 




T. C. Koekmoor .. 

Maylnde 




N. B. S warts 

Eooikop 



!> 

H. P. Walker 

Town Lands 




C. J. Pietos 

ZwaarrAvi-rtes 




Mrs S. J. Kemp .. 

Kelvin 




S. B. Jones . . 

Carnarvon 




Natives 

Hesoiii Bros. , . 

Banff 

B. Kluseiier 
■ J. Stewart 

Lower Umzimkiilu 
Bergville 

Lungsickness 

scab 

Nyapu 

A vS (x & Mrs Beukes 

Berbeck 

Mjddledale 

C. E. Waiker 

Portion of Estcourt 


S. B. Woolliitt . . 

Stangers Hoek 
Tochevimde 

. J. F. ran Rensbnrg 

Ngotshe 

ll 

A. M. 1 otgiete.r . . 




H.B.J* Bester .. 

Town Lands ■ 
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Pounsi Notices. 

Notification is comained in the Governmoit Gazette of tiie sale, unless previously 
released, of the imdermentioned live stock on the dates spediied ; - 

On the 5TH January. 

Good Hope (Klip Rivee Division Shearling' wether sheep, branded with red paint 
J. L very indistinctly. 

A'qiiiic — Twenty two kafir sheep, mixed colours, pieces out of both ears, 110 brands. 

Vryheid — (i) Dark bay mare, long* mane and tail. {2) Dark ba_y mare, long* mane 
and tail, branded C, 2. (These two animals are running* on the farm “ Sweetwaters, ” 
and were reported by Mr. Armstrong as too wild to be driven to the Pound.) (3) Dark 
bay gelding, 14 hands, long* mane and tail, off hind feet and fetlock white, half circle 
out of right ear, no brands ; about 4 years old. 

Woodstock ( Bergville Division ) — (1) Sheep, about one year old, swallow tail in 
right ear, and two cuts in same, (2) Black goat, no marks. (These two animals are 
.running on the farm of Tentwa, Bergville Division, and were reported by F. E, Gissing 
to be too young to be driven to the pound.) (3) Merino sheep, brciiided O on right iiank. 
(4) Merino sheep, brand indistinct, but looks like O. (These two animals are running 
on the farm “ The f.ake,” Olivier’s Hoek, and were reported by P. Van de Reit as 
too wild to be driven to the Pound.) 

On the I2TH January. 

Mooi Rieer — Bay entire, slightly flea-bitten on hind quarters, both hind heels white, 
star, no brands or marks visible, about 14 hands. Probable value, £10. (This animal 
is running on the farm “ Glen Annie,” and was reported to be too wild to be driven to 
the Pound.}’ 

On the 19TH January. 

Do nny brook —Dark bay gelding, aged, 13*2 to 13*3 height, black points, no brands. 

Hope Farm ( Akc'iecastle Division ) — Brown mare, about 3 years old, branded, looks 
like I. P. (This animal is running on the farm “ Donker,” and was reported to be too 
wild to be driven to the Pound.) 

Mooi River — Blue grey Ally, 2 years’ old, no brands or marks. (This animal is 
running on the farm “ Strathearn,” and was reported to be too wild to be driven to the 
Pound,) 

Thornville Junction — Light grey donke}’, gelding, branded, looks like 6, on near 
side neck, slit m tip off ear. 

Umsinga — -(r) Fourteen assorted Kafir .sheep. (2} Two white sheep, branded C.P. 
on back. (3) Black she goat and young one. (4) Yellow she goat. {5) Red he goat. 

Victoria [Klip River Diinsion) — Two pigs, boar and sow, black and white, about 
si.\ months old. 

On the 2 Ni> February. 

Acton Homes — (i) Four she goats, right ear tipped, no brand. (2) Three kids. 
,{3) Ewe, branded I in circle on right side, and its lamb. 

-White mare mule, three indistinct brands on near hind leg, near 
hind leg badly deformed. 

Good Hope [Klip River Division)— Fiine mixed Kafir goats. Impounded by Natal 
Police. 

I ngogo —Beny gelding, height about i4''i, off hind pastern white, saddle mark, 
found straying, and impounded by Natal Police, Spitzkop. 

Nkandhla — Strawberry Roan Mare, white off hind fetlock, 13 hands. 

iV^z//zt-—Dark bay gelding, flea-bitten, about 14*1, thick set, near hind foot white, 
reim mark above near knee, medium mane, switch tail, no brands. 

Vryheid-r-^ onr merino ew^es, no visible brands, nicked Y on left ears, about 
1 8 months old, heavy wooi, suffering from scab, (Running on Town Hill with an 
infected flock, and cannot be removed to the Pound.) 


Diamond Drilling, 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or water, Partieulars as to 
dierms of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. 

CHA.S. J. CtBAY,. 
Commissioner of Mines. 
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Divisioa of AgHcuHure aistl Forestry 

a&tioes. 

FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 

It is hereby notihed that Farmers and others can secure analytical determinations from the- 
Government LaboratoiT, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance w ith the fol-- 
owing scale of Fees, which is subject to revision : — 

Scale I. Scale FI. 

Fertllisers and Feeiung Stuffs : £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Determination of i constituent ... ... ... 076 050 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents ... ... o 15 0 c lO o 

Complete analysis ... ... ... ... ... i 1 0 O 15 o 

Soils: Partial analysis of a soil in relation to its 

fertility ... ... .. ... ... i i 0 o 10 6 

Complete analysis of a soil *... ... ... ... 220 i i o 

Water: Irrigation and drainage ... ... ... iioo 010 6 

Vegeiable Produce : Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &c. i jo o o 15 o 

Milk, Cream, Butter: Fat only 050 026 

,, ,, : Complete ... ... ... o 15 0 076 

Wattle Bark AND Te.a : Tannin ... 050 026 

Cattle DiT’S : < )uantitative analysis of i to 3 principle 

constituents ... ... ... ... o lO 0 050 

Insecticides : 

Qualitative analy.sis each constituent ... ... 050 026 

Quantitative ,, ,, ,, ... ... o 10 3 050 

Scale No. i is applicable to samples handed in by merchants and Dealers, and where- 
trade interests are involved. 

Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forw'arded by bona fide B'armers and Gardeners. 
Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis performed by 
it ; and, where such is deemed of sufficient public interest, it will remain at the discretion, 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 

TREES FOR SALE. 

To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, .so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, from, 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 trees in 
each tin, at Ss. 4d. per 100 tree.s. Trees in .separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctirate.s, will be 
furnished on appUcation. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged is. per lb. extra. 

Orders Cannot be accepted for a smaller number than 100 trees. 

PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 

With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers are invited 
from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale, Not les.s than one pound 
wdll be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers should be sent for identi-- 
flcation purposes. 

SILVER POPLAR. 

Root suckers of the Silver Poplar [Popvlus alba) can be supplied in any quantity, at 
Ss. qd. per hundred, on application. 

POULTRY. 

Orders will be received for eggs for sitting of the following breeds for immediate de-. 
livery Buff Orpingtons, White Leghorns, Silver Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks, 
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PERSIAN SHEEP. 

An imported Woollen Pe rsian Ram may be hired for the season at a fee of ;^5, at 
hirer^s risk. Particulars on application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will be booked 
>for futnre delivery. 


WOOLLEU SHEEP. 

Oilers are invited for young imported Rams being Rambouiilet Merinos, Lincolns, 
liampshire.s, Shropshires. Inspection can be arranged to suit intendi ng purchasers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Communications relating to the following subjects should be addressed in the first 
place to the officers rerpon nble : — 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture. — House i\Iaster, Cedara. 
Analyses of Soils, Fertilisers, etc. — Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, Purchase of Timber Sections .and Squatters’ Holding in Crown 
Forests.— Chief Foiest Othcer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Ti ‘uber Trees and Seeds. — Chief Afforestation Officer, Cedara, 

. Agricultural Seed. q Livestock, etc. —Farm Manager, C.X.F., Cedara. 

Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc, — Manager, Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 

Agricaltural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming. — Curator, Govt Station, Weenen. 
h'ruit. — Orchardist, Cedara. 

Accounting Business. — Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

Woolled Sheep, Woolled Class’ngs, Xc. — Wool Expert, Cedara. 

Apiculture — Aoiarist, Cedara. E. R S^WER 

Director, Division Agriculture and Forestry, Cedara. 


Farm Apprentices^ Bureau. 


The following is a list of the applicants which have so far been received by the Editor 
of the Naiai Agricultural Journal ixQxe boys desirous of obtaining positions on farms. 
Fajrmers wishing to get into communication with any of these applicants should address 
Cheir enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all appear 
•to be strong, healthy and willing. 


No. 


2. 

Age 

^ 5 - 

3 * 

Age 

24. 

13. 

Age 

20. 

LS- 

Age 

19. 

25 - 

Age 

23- 

27. 

Age 

19. 

30 - 

Age 

IS- 

34 - 

Age 

IS. 

35 - 

Age 

21. 

39 , 

Age 

19. 

40. 

Age 

24. 

46. 

Age 

21. 

47. 

Age 

21. 

48. 

Age 

iS. 


Has had i8 months’ experience of farming. Understands more 
about forestry than general farming. Speaks Zuhi^ and 
understands Dutch. 

Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

Is an orphan. Is anxious to learn farming. 

Is desirous of learning farming. 

Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

Has had one year’s experience on a farm in the Cape Colony. 

Transvaal born. Has had experience on a mixed farm. Speaks 
Dutch and Zulu. 

Has a slight knowledge of Zulu, Understands carpentry’*. 

Has had five years’ experience on farms. Understands cattle and 
horses and Agriculture. Is anxious to get back on a farm. 

Has had twelve months’ experience on a fruit farm in the Cape 
Colony. Speaks Dutch. 

Has had a little experience of farm life. Understands bee- 
keeping. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

Served a term of apprenticeship to a firm of agricultural implement 
makers. Industrious and level-headed lad, Very good 
references. 

Is anxious to obtain a situation on a farnk Has been in iron- 
.mongery trade for 2^ years. 

Has had 45^ years’ experience in agricuIUiral and stock farming in 
the Dundee and Ixopo Divisions, Has had a good deal of 
experience with cattle, but not much with sheep. Has also 
■had experience with poultry and a little with bees. Is a goo^i 
J^ulu Unguist. 
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Em§si&ymesii Btireaiss^ 


The Dt‘pa.rtiF.ent of A 2Ti culture has received applications from the imdeniioiitioned, 
who are prepared to hecome assistants or apprentices on farms. The Depaadment 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place tliem in correspondence with the various applieaTits. Coinmimications should'' 
be addressed to the office of this Jou-rnaL 

No. 115 . — Englislimam 20 years of age, steady and an abstainer, with a 
knowledge of cattle and horses, wishes employment on a, farm in Natal (English 
preferred) as a lianclT man, with a view to furthering his knowledge of farming 
ill this coiiiitTv. Is willing to accept food and clothing in a good home, for 
services, for a few months with the prospect of a small wage after the first three 
months. 

No. 116 . — Ca,pe man, age .‘12 years; married, no children. H.as been used to' 
working AvitU liorses and mules all his life. Has good papers from his previous 
employers, and was in the employ of the Public Works Department for over five 
years.' Is willing to do anything in his power, but cannot read nor write. 

No. I 17 .-~Eng]i.shman. * 25 . of good education, desires ap]>ointment as over- 
seer on a pdantatioii in Natal, and would pay a reasonable premium and give 
services free for a few months if necessary. Has had commercial, engineering, 
sinwpving and mining experience. 

No. 118 . — Pensioner from the Army desires to obtain post on a farm. Ts par- 
ticularly fond of gardening. Has excellent discharge papers and good te.stiraoiiials. 

No. 119 . — Lady, experienced in dairv work, is desirous of taking charg’e of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good' 
testimonials from lifr. d. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England { 1005 ). 

No. 1 21,— Desires open air employment. Age 43, Life experience of agnciiltural 
pedigree and prize stock gained in .Scotland. Has been six years in South Africa. 
First-class references and testimonials, .Small .salary required. 

No. 122 — A young man. with Hfe-long experience of cane-growing, desires employ- 
plo3'nient as manager or overseer on a plantation. Experience has been in Queensland 
and Fiji. Is good at figures and capable of taking charge of books if necessary. 

No. 123. — Married man, 35 years of age, with 5 vears' experience on poultrA' and 
stock farm in California, wishes to gel on to a farm in Natal. His wdfe is a good cook 
and handy in dairy. Would be willing to work for a very small wag*e or for their keep' 
or d period of twelve months at least, after which the}' would expect some rernunera- 
ion. Can produce first class personal references. 

No. 124. — Practical man, age 35, unmarried, seeks position on any work. Can 
undertake or attend to any building work and erc'ction of madjinery, and has been 
accustomed to control cd' coloured labour. Could imdertakt; management of small 
creamer}’ Not .draid of work. Has had considerabhi experience in Agriculture, and' 
can produce highest i*eferenccs. 

^ No. 125. —Single man, age 31 years. Was brought up on a farm in bhigland. Is 
a tinsmith and pluinmer b}" trade, also has a good knowdedge of carpentry, Speaks 
Dutch. Has been in South Africa for ten years. 

No. 126,— Colonial, 35 j'ears of age, desires to obtain a position as overseer hr 
manager ot an o.strich farm. Has been for some years •-A'ith first-class farnners, and 
had charge of some of the best bird.s in t he Cape Colony. Has a practical knowledge 
ot incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

No. 127. An expert fruit packer of four years’ experience in Spain and France, 
and twenty years Colonial experience, is open to accept an engagement up to February,. 
1910^ He is open to accept low' wages, with board and lodging, and fare to and from 
the Cape where he is at present. 

No, 1 28. -“Wishes to secure employment on a farm. States that he has a general 
knowledge of engineering, and has been employed on a large and well-known farm in 
the Richmond Division. ■ * ' 

No, 129.— Wishes to secure emploAmient on a farm . Experience in gardening and 

agricultural work generally, but more especially the former. 

No. 130.— Age ,2 2« Understands farming and is' a good Euhv linguist.' Desires 
situation on a farm, more especially as manager. 
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Govern meat Cold Stosses mnd Abattoirs 


PIETERMAEITZBUEG. 

It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if iiecessaiT, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet . 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be re- 
quired to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for slaughter, 
the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this 'regard. 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, , 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of the meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood . 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 



Calves 
up to 
One 
Yeax* 
old. 

Cattle 

over 

One 

Year 

old. 

For minimum ! 
number of 250. i 
lead per month. 

For 'maximum 
number of 500 
iiead per month. 


Under 
300 lbs. 1 
weight, j 

Over 
300 lbs. 
weight.] 

Under 

3oolbs. 

weight. 

Over 

3oolbs. 

weight,. 


s. d. 

s. 

1 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. . d. 

s. d. 

s. d 

1, Receiving ... ... ... per head 

0 3 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 6 

0 3 

0 3 

2. Killing and Cleaning ... 

2 3 

3 

6 

2 

9 

3 3 

2 6 

3 « 

3. Labour ... . . ,, 

0 3 

0 

6 

0 


0 b 

0 3 

0 6 

4. Disinfectants 

0 i 

0 

I 

0 

i 

0 I 

0 I 

0 I 

5. Bagging (4 Quarters ) ... per bodv 

I 9 

3 

0 

z 

6 

2 9 

2 3 

2 6 ' 

6. Cleaning of Tripes ... ... each 

7. Chilling of Beef, up to 72 hours 

0 6 

0 

6 


6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

or pof tion thereof ... ...|)erbody 

8. Chilling of Offal, up to 72 hours 

I 0 

2 

9 

2 

0 

2 6 

I 9 

2 6 

or portion thereof ... ... per set 

Chilling and Freezing Beef— 

I 0 


0 

I 

0 

I 0 

I 0 

I 0 

9, ist week or portion thereof per body 

2 0 

4 

6 

3 

9 

4 0. 

3 6 

3 9 

10. 2nd' ,, ' ,, ' ,, , 

11, 3rd and remaining Weeks or 

1 0 

4 

0 

3 

3 

3 6' 

3 3 

3 3. 

portions thereof ... ,, 

Chilling and Freezing Offal — 

0 8 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 0 

3 ■ 0 

3 0 

12. I st week or portion thereof per set 

I 4 

I 

6 

1 I 

4 

1 4 

I 4 

1 i 4„ 

13* 2nd 5, . 

14. 3rd and remaining Aveeks or 

I 0 

I 

3 

I 

0 

I 0 

I 0 

I I 0 

portions thereof ... ,, 

0 9 

I 

0 

0 

9 

0. 9 

0 9 

0 9 


A charge of is, per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions 
thereof. ' ' _ 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, 2ist December, 190S. 


Land and AgHoultural Loan F und. 

The Land and x\gricuUuraI Loan Fund has now' been established, and the Board are 
prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first mortgage on fixed property. 
Applications must be made upon special printed forms, which can be obtained, together 
with full particulars as to the conditions under which advances are made, from the office of 
the Fund, Colonial Office.s, Pietermaritzburg. 

All Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agricultural Loar. 
Fund, IbO. Box 357, Pietermaritzburg. 
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Mrmgiiis Ail&tf@si t& infecied Magisteriai 

Divisions, 

The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to tlie several 
'infected Magisterial Divisions: — Dui'ban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2; 
Lower Tugela, T. 2; ::\Lipunmlo, S. 2;.Inanda, D. 2; Uinsinga, 0. 2; Dundee, X. 2; 

' Vryheid, V. 2: X'gotshe, H. 2; Paiilpietersbiirg, P. 2; Nongonia, G. 2 ; MahlabatinI, 
L. 2; Ndwedwe, N. 2; Weenen County, W. 2; Umvoti, F. 2; Hlabisa, K. 2; Eshowe, 
E. 2; Ladysmith, R. 2; Babanango, 0. 2; Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
..area, R. 3; Utrecht, Z. 2; Krant^kop, 2 K.; Umvoti I^o.eation, 2 F.; Ladysmith, 
West of main line of Railway, R. 3 on left neck; Pietermaritzbmg City, 2 P.; 
^Umlazi Location (Upper Umkomanzi portion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
dine, J, 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H. 


XATAL GOYEKmiENT KAILWAYS. 

FAMILY EXCURSION TICKETS. 

With elYect from the ist January, 1910, First and Second Class Famii!\’ Fxeursion 
Tickets, restricted to husbands, wives and their children residing witii and dependent 
upon them, will be issueo in Through Traffic all the year round between Natal 
Government and Central South African Rail wav Stations (distant not less tlian 60 miles 
apart), at SINGLE FARE PLUS ONE-TENTH, eaiid for four months 1 min the (late 
of issue. 

One honajide servant may be included upon the necessary declaration having* been 
signed by the head of the family. 

These tickets are subject to a Uiihimum of two adult fares exclusive of servant,, 
Printed forms, with the regidations and conditions endorsed thereon, may be 
obtained on application at any railway station. 

HEDLEY SALMON, 

Maritzburg, December i6th, 1909. ‘"" c ■ Acting General Manag-er. 


SOUTH AFRICAN STUD BOOK. 


A record of all classes of Stock: the object being to encourage the breeding 
•of thoroughbred stock and to maintain the purity of breeds, thus enhancing their 
value to the individual owner, and to the country generally. 

Application for Membership and Entries of Stock shouid be acldressed:-— 

For Capb Colony . . .. A. A. Peksse, F.O. Box: 703, Cape Town. 

„ Tbansvaal .. .. F. T, Nicholson, P,0. Box 134, Pretoria. 

„ OEANGE Rivee Colony .. E. J. MacMillan, Government ' Buildings, 

Bloemfontein. 


THE SOUTH AFRIOAJSr STUD BOOK . 

XS obtainable OF :— 

T. MASKEW MILLER, 

ADDEELBY STREET, CAPE|'0WN. 

PRIGE~iOs. 6 d. 

A A. A. PER8SE, 

/ Seckktarv, South African Stud Book Association. 
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